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PREFACE. 


In  the  arrangement  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  New- York,  the  part  assigned 
me  by  the  late  Governor,  the  Hon.  William  L.  Marcy,  was  the  examination, 
scientific  description  and  chemical  analysis  of  its  mineral  products,  or  what  was 
understood  to  be  included  under  the  term  Mineralogy  in  its  broadest  acceptation. 
This  commission  was  continued  by  Governor  Seward  ;  and  the  work  now  pre- 
sented to  the  public,  is  the  final  result  of  my  investigations. 

Desirous  of  following  out  to  the  fullest  extent  the  views  which  were  enter- 
tained in  regard  to  the  department  entrusted  to  me,  the  plan  which  I  pursued 
was,  to  visit  the  more  interesting  mineral  districts,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
illustrative  specimens ;  to  determine  with  as  much  accuracy  as  was  necessary, 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  most  useful  and  interesting  minerals  and  mineral 
waters ;  and  finally  to  present  detailed  descriptions  of  all  the  minerals  hitherto 
found  in  the  State,  with  notices  of  their  localities  and  uses. 

The  results  of  my  labours,  in  regard  to  the  analysis  of  useful  minerals  and 
mineral  waters,  will  be  found  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  entided  Economical 
Mineralogy.  In  this,  my  object  has  been  to  give  an  extended  and  popular  ac- 
count of  these  products,  with  such  remarks,  cither  direcdy  or  indirccdy  con- 
nected with  the  subject  treated  of,  as  I  thought  would  be  useful  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  various  manufactures  dependent  on  them* 

The  ores  of  iron,  lead  and  manganese,  gypsum,  the  water  limestones,  and 
the  mineral  springs,  have  especially  engaged  my  attention,  and  full  details  con- 
cerning them  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages.  Impressed  as  I  have  been 
Him.  u 
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with  the  conviction  that  these  must  hereafter  become  important  sources  of  wealth, 
I  could  not  doubt  the  propriety  of  devoting  a  large  space  to  their  consideration. 
Those  who  arc  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  which  attend  investigations  of  this 
kind,  will,  I  hope,  at  least  give  me  credit  for  industry  in  the  execution  of  this 
part  of  my  trust. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Survey,  few  persons,  1  believe,  were  aware  of 
the  mineral  wealth  of  New- York,  or  of  the  number  of  species  which  it  con- 
tains. Such  indeed  is  the  extent  of  territory  which  the  State  embraces,  and  the 
vast  number  of  mineral  localities  which  it  contains,  that  I  could  do  no  more  than 
visit  the  most  important  ones.  These  were  of  course  situated  in  the  great  pri- 
mary regions  of  the  northern  and  southern  counties,  although  the  western  ones 
also  afforded  rich  supplies  of  species  peculiar  to  their  limestone  and  other  for- 
mations. 

The  second  part,  entitled  Descriptive  Mineralogy,  contains  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  the  various  species  hitherto  found  in  New- York,  with  all  their  varie- 
ties, and  notices  of  their  principal  localities.  In  preparing  these  descriptions,  I 
have  freely  consulted  standard  authorities;  while  remarks  upon  such  peculiarities 
as  our  varieties  present,  have  been  introduced  in  their  proper  place.  I  may  also 
add,  that  even  in  those  cases  where  all  the  varieties  have  not  yet  been  found 
within  the  limits  of  the  State,  I  have  still  given  the  descriptions  of  them,  in  order 
to  render  the  work  as  complete  as  possible  in  regard  to  our  minerals. 

A  few  species  have  been  introduced,  whose  occurrence  as  New- York  mine- 
rals is  still  doubtful,  or  which  require  further  examination ;  such  are  Aluminite, 
Arfwedsonite,  Achmitc,  &c.  This  course  I  thought  less  objectionable  than  the 
omission  of  any  species  which  really  belongs  to  the  State.  I  have  also  added  a 
list  of  such  American  minerals  as  have  not  heretofore  been  found  within  our 
limits. 

As  the  crystalline  forms  of  minerals  are  of  great  interest,  and  indeed  consti- 
tute a  very  important  part  of  the  science  of  mineralogy,  I  have  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  the  determination  of  those  which  have  been  noticed  in  this  State.  The 
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PREFACE.  IX 

numerous  figures  which  are  here  given,  from  cuts  prepared  by  Mr.  Peckham  of 
New- York,  will  sufficiently  attest  the  richness  of  our  localities  in  this  respect 
To  render  this  part  of  the  work  convenient  for  reference,  all  the  figures  scattered 
through  the  volume  have  been  collected  in  the  form  of  tables,  with  the  mea- 
surements of  the  several  angles.  I  should  state,  that  in  regard  to  the  projections 
of  crystalline  forms,  Brooke's  "Introduction  to  Crystallography,"  and  Hauy's 
"  Traite  de  Mineralogie,"  have  been  my  principal  guides.  In  the  measurements 
of  angles,  however,  I  have  often  adopted  the  views  of  Phillips,  and  other  more 
recent  authors,  in  preference  to  those  of  Haiiy,  for  reasons  which  will  be  under- 
stood by  the  mineralogist. 

As  there  is  some  difference  in  this  respect,  it  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  the 
scale  of  hardness  which  I  have  followed  is  that  proposed  by  Mohs,  and  which  is 
as  follows,  viz:  1,  Talc;  2,  Gypsum;  3,  Calcareous  spar;  4,  Fluor  spar;  5, 
Apatite ;  G,  Adularia ;  7,  Rock  crystal  j  8,  Topaz  ;  9,  Corundum  ;  10,  Diamond. 

The  history  of  the  progress  of  Mineralogy  in  the  State  of  New- York,  is  in 
some  measure  connected  with  that  of  Geology.  The  former  science,  however, 
was  cultivated  here  long  before  geology  assumed  the  form  of  a  distinct  and  im- 
portant branch  of  knowledge. 

Attention  was  turned  to  the  study  of  mineralogy  in  this  State  about  the  end 
of  the  last  century.  It  is  to  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  of  New- York,  that 
the  science  is  indebted  for  the  first  movement  made  in  its  behalf.  The  first  and 
second  volumes  of  the  Medical  Repository,  published  in  1798  and  '99,  contain 
"A  Sketch  of  the  Mineralogical  History  of  the  State  of  New- York,"  by  that 
gentleman,  which,  although  meagre  in  its  details,  shows  that  even  at  that  early 
day  the  business  of  collecting  materials  upon  this  subject  was  commenced.  In 
1799,  a  Mineralogical  Society  was  formed  in  the  city  of  New- York,  the  first  in 
the  United  States.  The  circular  address  of  that  society  was  published  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Medical  Repository.  Dr.  Mitchill  was  the  president  of 
this  association ;  and,  as  he  himself  states,  its  object  was  to  «  arm  every  hand 
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with  a  hammer,  and  every  eye  with  a  microscope."  The  late  Hon.  Samuel  M. 
Hopkins,  and  George  J.  Warner,  Esq.,  were  among  the  most  active  members  of 
this  society. 

That  the  interest  in  the  science  continued  to  increase,  is  evinced  by  the  papers 
which  are  to  be  found  in  several  succeeding  volumes  of  the  Medical  Repository. 
Among  these,  I  may  notice  "  Observations  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Village 
of  Kiuderhook,  by  the  Rev.  David  Warden ;"  "  Mincralogical  Description  of 
the  Country  near  the  Walkill  and  the  Shawangunk  Mountains  in  New-York,  by 
Samuel  Akerly ;"  "Descriptions  of  fluate  of  lime  and  oxide  of  manganese,  in  the 
State  of  New- York,  and  Mineralogical  notices  of  Onondaga,  N.  Y ." 

In  1810  was  commenced,  in  the  city  of  New-York,  the  "  American  Minera- 
logical Journal,"  by  Archibald  Bruce,  M.  D.  This  work  was  continued  until 
1814,  and  it  contributed  greatly  to  advance  the  cause  of  Mineralogy  in  the 
United  States.  It  contains  papers  on  the  mineral  productions  of  New- York,  by 
Drs.  Mitchill,  Bruce,  Akerly  and  Arnell,  and  by  Mr.  J.  Griscom. 

"  The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,  Arts  and  Manufactures," 
incorporated  in  1793,  and  whose  charter  expired  by  the  limitation  contained  in 
the  act,  was  revived  in  1804,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Useful  Arts."  This  Society  has  published  four  volumes  of  Transactions. 
The  first  of  these  contains  "  A  Memoir  on  the  Onondaga  Salt  Springs  and  Salt 
Manufactories  in  the  State  of  New-York,  by  Benjamin  De  Witt,  It  D  "  This 
is,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  the  earliest  scientific  account  of  these  valuable  springs, 
and  is  a  remarkable  paper  for  the  time  at  which  it  was  written.  It  is  well 
worthy  of  being  consulted  even  at  the  present  day. 

Although  the  object  of  this  society,  as  expressed  in  its  title,  was  chiefly  the 
promotion  of  agriculture  and  the  arts,  mineralogy  was  by  no  means  neglected. 
Being  provided  with  rooms  in  the  Capitol  at  Albany,  they  were  advantageously 
situated  for  the  collection  of  specimens  from  various  parts  of  the  State.  A  mine- 
ralogical cabinet  was  at  length  commenced,  and  through  the  zeal  and  activity  of 
some  of  the  members,  it  was  placed  on  what  at  that  day  should  be  considered  a 
respectable  footing. 
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In  1813,  an  address  was  delivered  before  this  Society,  "On  the  Mineral  ogical 
Resources  of  the  United  States,  by  T.  Rorneyn  Beck,  M.  D.",  which  was  publish- 
ed in  the  third  volume  of  its  Transactions.  This  address  contains  a  notice  of  the 
most  important  mineral  productions  at  that  time  known  to  occur  in  this  State. 

Professor  Cleaveland's  Elementary  Treatise  on  Mineralogy  and  Geology  ap- 
peared in  the  year  1816,  and  it  afforded  abundant  and  gratifying  proofs  of  the 
attention  which  had  been  paid  to  the  study  of  American  minerals.  The  rapid 
sale  of  this  edition,  and  the  publication  of  a  new  and  enlarged  one  in  1822,  show 
the  general  interest  which  this  science  excited.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  demand  for  this  work,  which  has  long  been  out  of  print,  has  not  been  met  by 
new  and  improved  editions.  Notwithstanding  many  later  works  on  mineralogy 
have  appeared,  Cleaveland's  Treatise  is  still  referred  to  as  one  of  the  standard 
authorities  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

In  1818,  Dr.  Mitchill  published  an  edition  of  the  popular  "  Elementary  Intro- 
duction to  Mineralogy,  by  William  Phillips,"  with  notes  and  additions  on  Ameri- 
can articles.  The  object  of  this  reprint  was,  as  stated  by  the  editor,  to  fur- 
nish a  more  cheap,  portable  and  compendious  manual  than  Cleaveland's  work, 
and  which  seemed  to  be  demanded  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  attention  to 
this  department  of  science. 

During  the  same  year,  Professor  Silliman  commenced  the  American  Journal 
of  Science  and  the  Arts,  and  which  has  been  continued  by  him  until  the  present 
time.  This  work  has  probably  done  more  than  any  other  for  the  diffusion  of 
science  in  the  United  States.  Of  course,  Mineralogy  has  always  held  a  promi- 
nent place  among  the  subjects  discussed  in  it,  and  several  of  the  volumes  contain 
valuable  papers  relating  to  the  minerals  of  this  Stated 

"  The  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  of  New-York,"  which  was  also  formed 
during  the  same  year,  contributed  much  to  promote  the  cause  of  mineralogy. 
A  fine  cabinet  was  soon  formed  by  the  liberality  and  industry  of  some  of  the 

•  A  fat  of  lh«  p»prr«,  npto  183G,  will  1*  found  in  Gen.  Di*'«  Report  on  the  GcoIo^m!  Surrey  of  New- York.  Olm- 
mnh  «J  Uu  New- York  Isgutaltm,  1836. 
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members.  This  again  excited  an  interest  in  others,  who  in  their  turn  made 
large  additions  to  the  collection. 

In  1823,  an  institution  similar  to  that  at  New- York  was  incorporated  at  Albany, 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Albany  Lyceum  of  Natural  History."  By  a  subsequent 
arrangement  between  this  body  and  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Useful 
Arts,  articles  of  association  were  agreed  upon,  and  the  result  was  the  forma- 
tion of  the  "Albany  Institute,"  in  1829.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  this 
society  has  constantly,  though  in  an  unobtrusive  manner,  been  engaged  in  deve- 
loping the  natural  resources  of  New- York.  The  extensive  and  well  arranged 
cabinet  of  minerals  in  the  Hall  of  the  Albany  Academy,  the  use  of  which,  with 
characteristic  liberality,  was  granted  to  the  Institute  by  the  Trustees,  affords 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  industry  and  perseverance  of  its  members.  This  ca- 
binet is  particularly  rich  in  regard  to  the  mineralogy  of  New- York ;  and  from 
its  location  at  the  seat  of  government,  it  has  probably  done  much  to  awaken  the 
interest  which  is  now  evinced  on  this  subject  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 

This  institution  was  selected  as  the  depository  of  all  the  specimens  which  were 
collected  in  the  early  geological  surveys  conducted  under  the  patronage  of  the 
late  Hon.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer.  A  liberal  donation  was  also  made  to  it  by 
William  Caldwell,  Esq.,  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  purchase  of  books  on 
Mineralogy,  and  thus  the  library  was  furnished  with  almost  every  important 
work  on  that  branch  of  science.  I  am  indebted  to  this  valuable  collection  for  the 
opportunity  of  consulting  several  volumes,  which  I  should  not  otherwise  have 
found  it  easy  to  obtain. 

Societies  similar  to  that  just  noticed,  were  formed  in  several  other  cities  and 
villages  of  the  State,  and  their  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  development 
of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  districts  in  which  they  were  located. 

From  the  period  when  the  geological  surveys  were  commenced,  the  progress 
of  mineralogy  has  been  in  a  measure  identified  with  that  of  geology.  Its  im- 
portance has  always  been  duly  appreciated,  and  the  advance  of  the  one  must 
hereafter  keep  pace  with  that  of  the  other. 
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Such  is  a  sketch  of  what  has  heretofore  been  done  for  the  promotion  of  Minera- 
logy in  this  State.  I  have  been  desirous  not  only  to  embody  in  this  volume  the 
facts  which  have  been  collected  during  the  progress  of  the  Survey,  but  to  post 
up  all  the  information  that  was  previously  possessed  in  regard  to  it.  With  this 
view,  I  have  consulted  all  the  American  books  and  periodicals  which  were 
thought  to  contain  any  thing  on  this  subject.  Adhering  scrupulously  to  the  prin- 
ciple which  I  have  uniformly  adopted,  I  have  given  due  credit  for  every  impor- 
tant fact  which  has  been  thus  introduced  ;  and  to  afford  those  who  may  be  desi- 
rous of  consulting  original  papers,  the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  I  have,  in  nearly 
all  cases,  given  the  references  in  fulL 

It  remains  for  me  to  present  my  acknowledgments  for  the  assistance  which 
I  have  received  during  the  prosecution  of  this  work.  I  have  already,  in  my 
several  annual  reports,  noticed  such  gentlemen  in  various  parts  of  the  State  as 
afforded  facilities  in  the  collection  or  study  of  our  minerals.  To  them  I  again 
tender  my  thanks.  It  is  an  act  of  justice  to  state,  that  I  am  under  great  obliga- 
tions to  Dr.  William  Horton,  who  for  three  years  was  my  assistant  From 
this  gentleman  I  have  constantly  received  important  aid  in  nearly  every  depart- 
ment of  the  work  entrusted  to  me.  For  the  original  observations  which  he  has 
from  time  to  time  furnished,  I  have  given  him  credit  under  the  appropriate 
heads. 

From  Dr.  Emmons,  of  the  Survey,  I  have  received  many  favours,  such  as  the 
loan  of  interesting  specimens  for  notice  and  description,  and  of  several  maps  and 
cuts.  Indeed,  it  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  this  volume,  that  I  am  greatly 
indebted  to  all  the  geologists  for  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  the  mineralogy  of 
the  districts  which  they  examined. 

Nor  should  I  omit  to  state,  that  for  the  careful  supervision  of  these  sheets  as 
they  passed  through  the  press,  my  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  John  Patterson,  of 
the  State  Printer's  Office.  His  scientific  attainments  have  admirably  qualified 
him  for  labours,  the  value  of  which  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  had  the  experience  of  publishing  a  work  of  this  kind. 
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ECONOMICAL  MINERALOGY 


ORES  OF  IRON. 


MAGNETIC  OXIDE  OF  IRON.  Chaveland. 

Fer  OxiduW.  ««y  -  OcuMnJ  Iron  Ore.  Black  or  Mnjtnclic  Iron  Otf.  Jemnm.  -  Mnjpwtic  Iron  Ore.  7W««  <uid 
/W.—  OctMtlriscbc*  EiMn  Era.  Afaai.—  OnduUted  Iron.  PAiUyi  —  Ainunt.  MM- M»giielic  Iron.  MuparJ. 

Description.  Colour  usually  iron  black,  but  sometimes  bluish  or  steel  grey.  Powder 
always  nearly  or  quite  black.  The  pure  ore,  when  reduced  to  powder,  is  attracted  by  the 
magnet.  Some  specimens  also  possess  polarity.  This  property,  so  far  as  my  observations 
extend,  belongs  to  those  varieties  which  have  a  crystalline  or  foliated  structure,  and  docs  not 
appear  to  be  much  influenced  by  their  purity. 

Primary  form  a  regular  octahedron.  Frequently  all  the  edges  of  the  octahedron  arc  replaced 
by  tangent  planes.  When  these  secondary  faces  become  so  mucli  enlarged  as  to  efface  the 
primary  planes,  the  crystal  assumes  the  form  of  the  rhombic  or  garnet  dodecahedron.  Some- 
times also  the  angles  of  the  octahedron  are  truncated,  but  rarely  to  such  an  extent  as  to  form 
the  cube. 

The  following  crystalline  forms  occur  in  this  State : 

Fit  i.  f<t  »- 


CNI.I  Mia*,  Onmg»  CmMf-  (TOM  Mine.  Omp  C«*n<jr.  OWU  M.ne,  Onwr.  CowKy. 
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Cleavage  parallel  with  the  primary  form.  In  some  cases,  as  in  the  specimens  from  the  Rich 
Iron  Mine  in  Orange  county,  easily  obtained ;  in  others,  entirely  obliterated  by  the  conchoidal 
or  uneven  fracture. 

Lustre  metallic,  but  sometimes  imperfect ;  opaque,  brittle.  Hardness  5.5  to  6.5.  Specific 
gravity  4.74  to  5.09  (Beudant)  ;  5 . 092  ( Thomson)  ;  4.20  to  5.20  (Cleavetond) ;  4.729  to 
5.019  by  my  own  trials  on  massive  varieties  from  tins  State. 

Not  altered  by  the  blowpipe  per  se.  But  when  highly  heated,  it  assumes  a  brown  colour, 
and  loses  its  power  over  the  magnetic  needle.  With  borax,  in  the  oxidizing  flame,  it  fuses 
into  a  dull  red  glass,  which  becomes  clear  on  cooling,  and  often  assumes  a  yellow  tint.  In  the 
reducing  flame,  it  becomes  bottle  green. 

Insoluble  in  nitric  acid ;  usually  soluble  in  hot  concentrated  muriatic  acid,  but  for  this  pur- 
pose the  mineral  should  be  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder.  Sometimes,  however,  the  presence 
of  foreign  matters  renders  it  necessary  to  calcine  the  ore  with  carbonate  of  sixla  or  potash  be- 
fore its  solution  can  be  effected. 

* 

Distinctive  characters.  The  black  colour  of  its  powder,  and  its  strong  action  upon  the 
magnet,  will  usually  serve  to  distinguish  this  species  from  the  specular  oxide  of  iron,  which 
it  often  resembles. 

Composition.  This  mineral  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  pure  protoxide  of  iron.  It  was 
first  proved  by  Berzclius  that  it  contains  both  the  protoxide  and  the  peroxide  of  iron.  Accord- 
ing to  that  celebrated  chemist,  the  proportions  arc  31  protoxide  to  09  peroxide  ;  but  these  pro- 
portions arc  subject  to  great  variations. 

The  value  and  importance  of  this  ore  will  be  properly  appreciated  by  the  single  remark, 
that  the  Swedes  iron,  so  justly  esteemed  in  the  arts,  is  produced  entirely  from  it. 

Geological  situation.  The  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  is  most  generally  found  in  beds  or 
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veins  in  the  primary  rocks,  especially  in  granite,  gneiss  and  mica  slate.  It  has  also  been  met 
with  in  serpentine,  greenstone  and  hornblendic  rockB,  and  is  said  to  have  even  been  observed 
in  what  have  bean  called  transition  and  secondary  strata. 

In  northern  New- York,  magnetic  iron  ore  is  almost  as  widely  diffused  as  are  the  mountains 
of  granite  and  of  gneiss,  in  the  counties  of  Warren,  Essex,  Clinton  and  Franklin.  The  rocks 
in  which  this  ore  is  found  in  these  counties,  however,  differ  somewhat  in  their  characters.  In 
some  parts  of  Essex,  they  arc  chiefly  composed  of  quartz  and  hornblende  of  a  fine  granular 
structure,  while  in  others  they  are  granite  or  sicnile  made  up  almost  entirely  of  dark  coloured 
feldspar,  containing  masses  of  labradorite,  and  in  some  places  a  small  proportion  of  pyroxene. 
In  Clinton  county,  the  rock  in  which  this  ore  is  found  is  a  granite  composed  of  quartz  and 
feldspar,  quartz  and  hornblende,  or  feldspar  and  hornblende,  sometimes  with  scales  and  seams 
of  mica  forming  gneiss.  In  the  county  of  Franklin,  the  rocks  which  accompany  the  magnetic 
iron  are  said  to  contain  much  more  hornblende,  which  is  frequently  observed  in  crystalline 
masses  in  the  walls  of  the  beds  and  among  the  ore.* 

The  magnetic  iron  ore  in  these  counties  is,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  in  what  arc  usually 
termed  beds,  or  deposits  of  variable  widths  and  unknown  depths  running  parallel  to  the  course 
of  the  stratification,  when  the  rock  is  stratified.  The  general  direction  of  these  beds  is  north- 
northeast  and  south-southwest ;  but  when  subject  to  local  variations,  the  course  is  north  and 
south,  or  northeast  and  southwest.  Sometimes,  however,  this  ore  occurs  in  large  masses,  in 
the  rock,  without  any  regular  parallelism  of  the  sides,  as  is  the  case  in  Essex  county.  And 
lastly,  it  is  occasionally  disseminated  in  particles  in  the  rock,  apparently  without  any  connexion 
with  a  bed  or  vein.t 

In  Orange  county,  where  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  is  very  abundant,  it  is  always  found 
in  the  granitic  gneiss  or  gneissoid  granite  so  common  in  the  highlands.  It  lies  in  beds  and 
layers  in  this  rock,  and  has  the  same  line  of  bearing  and  dip.  Where  it  exists  in  layers,  they 
are  from  one  inch  to  twenty  feet  in  thickness,  and  in  some  places  the  layers  of  the  ore  alternate 
several  times  with  those  of  the  rock.  But  the  ore  sometimes  occurs  in  masses,  the  magnitude 
of  which  has  never  been  ascertained.^ 

The  same  general  description  will  apply  to  the  geological  situation" of  the  magnetic  oxide 
of  iron,  as  found  in  the  counties  of  Putnam,  Saratoga,  Washington,  Herkimer  and  Lewis. 
Anil  from  a  review  of  all  the  observations  which  have  been  made  on  this  subject,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  position  and  geological  relations  of  this  important  mineral  are  entirely  similar 
in  all  parts  of  the  State  in  which  it  has  been  found. 

Geographical  range.  From  what  has  just  been  said  in  regard  to  the  geological  relations 
of  the  magnetic  iron  ore  in  this  State,  a  tolerably  correct  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  geogra- 
phical distribution. 


'  Sec  thx  Report*  of  Dr.  Emmons  anil  Mr.  Hill.  AW-  IV*  Gtclogkal  Rtparti,  1837. 
t  Ml.  Mather  tfciak i,  thai  in  Putnam  county,  the  magnetic  iron  or*  ocean  in  true  scum. 
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Commencing  with  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  wo  first  observe  beds  or  veins  of  magnetic 
iron  ore  crossing  the  line  between  New-Jersey  and  New- York,  at  or  near  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  Orange  county  ;  and  they  occur  abundantly  in  various  parts  of  the  primitive  ranges 
which  traverse  this  county  in  a  northeasterly  direction.  Crossing  the  Hudson,  this  ore  is  found 
in  abundant,  though  less  numerous,  deposits  in  Putnam  county. 

In  proceeding  from  these  primary  ranges  in  a  northern  direction,  the  magnetic  iron  gives 
place  to  other  ores  of  this  metal,  until  we  reach  the  gTanitic  ranges  of  Saratoga,  Washington, 
Warren,  Herkimer  and  Lewis ;  in  each  of  which  counties,  beds  of  the  former  ore  are  found 
of  greater  or  less  extent.  They  also  abound  in  various  parts  of  Hamilton,  Essex,  Clinton  and 
Franklin  counlics,  while  they  are  rarely  met  with  in  Jefferson  and  St.  Lawrence. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  particular  localities  of  this  important  ore,  it  may  be  proper 
to  remark,  that  so  far  as  my  observations  extend,  it  possesses  great  similarity  of  composition 
as  well  as  of  combination.  In  a  great  majority  of  instances,  it  is  both  mechanically  and  che- 
mically mixed  with  silica.  In  several  cases,  however,  other  minerals  are  associated  with  it, 
as  hornblende,  feldspar,  pyroxene  and  mica.  It  sometimes  also  contains  small  proportions  of 
titanic  acid,  a  fact  which  is  proved  not  only  by  chemical  analysis,  but  by  the  small  crystals  of 
metallic  titanium  which  are  found  in  the  slag  produced  during  the  process  of  reduction.  Sul- 
phur, in  the  form  of  iron  pyrites  or  bisulphuret  of  iron,  is  moreover  a  common  associate  of  the 
magnetic  iron  ore,  a  fact  of  importance  to  the  iron  master,  as  it  often  occurs  in  such  large 
proportion  as  to  prove  injurious  to  the  resulting  iron.  In  such  cases  the  exposure  of  the  oro 
to  the  combined  agency  of  air  and  moisture,  causes  the  decomposition  of  the  pyrites,  and  the 
consequent  production  of  sulphate  of  iron,  which  is  at  length  entirely  removed  by  rains.  A 
fine  illustration  of  the  correctness  of  this  remark  will  be  found  in  a  heap  of  ore  which  was 
some  years  since  raised  from  a  part  of  the  great  Philips  vein  in  Putnam  county,  and  which 
has  thus  been  freed  from  the  iron  pyrites  originally  associated  with  the  ore  in  such  a  large 
proportion  as  to  render  it  almost  valueless. 

There  are  few  foreign  matters  usually  mixed  with  magnetic  iron  ore  that  appear  to  exert 
any  injurious  effect  upon  it  in  the  process  of  reduction,  unless  they  are  in  considerable  pro- 
portion. Sulphur  is  probably  the  most  common  of  all  these  substances,  but  many  of  our  most 
valuable  ores  contain  small  portions  of  it.  Quartz,  hornblende,  feldspar,  pyroxene  and  mica, 
arc  only  so  far  objectionable  as  that  they  require  larger  quantities  of  fluxing  materials  and  an 
increased  expenditure  for  fuel.  Even  titanic  acid,  which  some  have  thought  to  be  exceedingly 
deleterious,  does  not  in  reality  seem  to  be  so,  unless  the  proportion  be  large  ;  for  it  is  found 
in  the  slags  of  some  of  the  most  largely  and  profitably  worked  furnaces,  both  here  and  abroad. 
These  facts  are  especially  worthy  of  notice,  because  they  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
quality  of  an  iron  depends  perhaps  as  much  upon  the  mode  of  manufacture  employed  as  upon 
the  kind  of  ore. 

Chemical  analyses  of  iron  ores,  and  indeed  of  most  other  ores,  are  usually  open  to  the  ob- 
jection that  specimens  of  greater  purity  arc  operated  upon  than  the  average  produce  of  the 
locality.  It  j*  in  this  way  that  incorrect  opinions  have  sometimes  been  formed  in  regard  to 
the  value  of  ores,  which  have  at  length  proved  to  be  the  cause  of  loss  and  perhaps  ruin  to 
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many  individuals.  This,  however,  is  no  fault  of  the  chemist ;  for  the  specimens  sent  to  him 
for  his  experiments,  instead  of  being  the  average  of  the  produce  of  the  mine,  are  almost 
always  the  purest  and  best  which  have  been  obtained.  In  all  these  cases,  perhaps  the  true 
value  of  a  chemical  analysis  consists  in  the  determining  the  kind  of  ore,  and  the  nature  of  the 
foreign  matters  mixed  with  it ;  but  the  proportion  of  these  matters  in  large  quantities  of  the 
ore,  and  indeed  the  true  economical  value  of  the  ore  can  only  l>c  learned  by  a  careful  inspec- 
tion of  the  locality.  And  it  is  this  consideration  which  renders  it  important  that,  in  the  study 
of  minerals  with  reference  to  their  uses  in  the  arts,  the  trials  of  the  laboratory  should  bo  united 
with  the  observations  of  the  geologist. 

The  purity  and  consequent  value  of  the  magnetic  iron  ores  may  in  general  be  very  easily 
determined  in  those  cases  where  the  questions  in  regard  to  their  quantity,  and  the  ease  of 
conducting  mining  operations,  have  been  previously  settled.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  take  a  known  quantity  (say  an  ounce)  previously  reduced  to  powder,  and  then  to 
subject  it  to  the  continued  action  of  a  strong  magnet.  The  pure  magnetic,  oxide  will  thus  bo 
separated  from  the  foreign  matters  with  which  it  was  mixed  ;  and  from  its  weight,  the  propor- 
tion which  it  bears  to  the  whole  may  be  at  once  ascertained.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  the 
principle  of  the  separating  machine,  which  is  so  advantageously  employed  in  many  |wrts  of 
Northern  New- York. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  in  detail  the  more  important  localities  of  the  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron,  commencing  at  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and  passing  from  thence  towards 
the  north. 

Rockland  County.  Specimens  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  sometimes  possessing  polarity, 
are  not  (infrequent  in  the  granitic  ranges  of  this  county.  I  have  a  specimen  from  the  vicinity 
of  Ramapo,  which  has  a  specific  gravity  of  5.019  ;  but  this  ore  has  no  where  been  found  in 
beds  or  veins  of  any  considerable  extent. 

Orange  County.  This  county  contains  very  abundant  ami  rich  localities  of  the  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron.  It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  the  quantity  which  exists  here  does  not  exceed 
that  found  in  an  equal  area  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  towns  of  Monroe,  Warwick  and 
Cornwall,  are  the  most  remarkable  in  this  respect. 

Stirling  Mine,  or  Stirling  Mountain.  This  is  a  vast  de|K>sit  of  iron  ore  which  occurs  in  a 
mountain  of  moderate  elevation,  rising  at  the  south  end  of  Stirling  pond  in  the  town  of  Monroe. 
From  the  excavations  which  have  been  made  in  various  parts,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
deposit  of  ore  is  three  miles  in  length. .  The  mine  is  said  to  cover  a  surface  of  more  than 
thirty  acres,  by  survey.  Over  a  part  of  this  area  the  ore  is  bare,  while  in  others  it  is  covered 
by  soil  and  rock  of  from  six  inches  to  five  feet  in  thickness. 

The  ore  from  this  mine  is  usually  granular,  but  it  occasionally  occurs  in  octahedral  crystals, 
and  is  associated  with  llmenitc,  crystallized  green  hornblende,  pyroxene,  green  mica,  quartz 
and  flesh-coloured  feldspar.  It  is  feebly  magnetic,  and  is  also  sometimes  mixed  with  iron 
pyrites,  to  which  perhaps  the  peculiar  character  of  the  metal  obtained  from  this  ore  is  to  be 
ascribed  ;  being,  according  to  Mr.  Townscnd,  intermediate  ljclwecn  cold  and  hot  short. 
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The  Stirling  iron  ore  yields  about  fifty  per  cent  of  iron  in  the  blast  furnace.  The  amount 
annually  raised  has  been  from  500  to  2000  tons.  The  mean  of  this  gives  187,000  tons  as 
the  total  amount  obtained  from  this  mine.  It  has  been  largely  used  for  casting  cannon,  and  for 
making  bar  iron. 

This  mine  was  discovered  in  1750,  and  named  after  Lord  Stirling,  who  was  then  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  soil.  It  was  sold,  and  a  blast  furnace  was  put  into  operation  by  Messrs.  Ward 
and  Colton.  in  1 751 .  At  the  outlet  of  Stirling  pond  arc  still  to  lie  seen  the  ruins  of  the  furnace 
at  which  the  manufacture  of  iron  was  carried  on  with  great  activity  previously  to  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  It  was  at  this  furnace  that  the  iron  was  smelted  which  was  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  chain  laid  across  the  Hudson  river  at  West-Point.* 

The  Belcher  Mine,  discovered  in  1792,  is  about  one  and  a  half  miles  southwest  of  the 
Stirling  mine,  and  at  the  southern  termination  of  the  mountain  in  which  that  is  found.  The 
ore  has  been  worked  about  115  feet  in  width,  without  finding  a  rock  wall  on  cither  side.  It 
yields  about  forty-eight  per  cent  of  cold  short  iron,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  making  of  bar 
iron  by  the  blooming  process.  This  mine  is  supposed  to  be  a  prolongation  of  the  Stirling 
mine. 

Red  or  Spruce  Swamp  Mine,  in  the  same  town  with  the  preceding,  is  nearly  three  miles 
south  of  I xing  Mine.  Its  ore  is  magnetic,  and  largely  mixed  with  iron  pyrites,  so  much  so 
indeed  that  it  has  been  hut  little  used.  For  the  same  reason  also  it  decomposes  rapidly  when 
exposed  to  the  air.  The  surface  of  the  mine  is  thus  covered  with  a  powder  of  an  iron  black 
colour. 

Crossway  Mine,  upon  the  Townscnd  estate,  is  400  or  500  yards  southwest  of  the  Mountain 
Mine,  to  lw  presently  noticed.  This  bed  is  described  as  being  fourteen  feet  thick,  and  having 
been  wrought  sixty-rive  feet  in  depth,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  length.  The  ore 
and  walls  very  nearly  vertical ;  associated  with  hornblende,  epidote,  mica  and  feldspar.  About 
28,000  tons  of  ore  arc  said  to  have  been  obtained  from  this  mine.  The  resulting  iron  is 
moderately  red  short.] 

Paterson  Mine.  This  is  situated  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  southwest  from  Ixing  Mine, 
to  be  hereafter  described.  The  general  direction  of  the  bed  is  the  same  as  in  the  latter,  and 
the  minerals  which  are  found  in  it  arc  also  similar.  The  ore  is  massive,  and  breaks  into 
columnar  fragments.  It  is  not  only  attracted  by  the  magnet,  but  possesses  magnetic  polarity, 
approaching  to  the  variety  called  native  loadstone.  It  docs  not  differ  in  chemical  composition 
from  that  of  the  Long  Mine,  except  perhaps  in  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  silica.  About 
10,000  tons  of  this  ore  have  been  used,  but  the  mine  has  not  been  recently  worked.  It  yielded 
about  fifty-six  per  cent  of  good  red  short  iron. 


•  TU  i.uuopal  feu  atom  auu.1  in  regaid  to  the  Stirlm*  M        »crr  eommttnteotwl  by  IVtcr  Towawnrf,  E.q.  oat  of  tW 

graUemui  concerning  tho  other  iron  mine*  of  ihia  county.  The  ««»lcmenu  of  Mr  Townaeml  are  embodied  in  Dr.  Horton'a  Re- 
port on  t),«  Geology  ami  Mineralogy  of  Orange  coooty  (.Vnr-VW*  Grot  Rrp.  IS39|,  which  I  .hall  Ure  frequent  ocouwi  to 

t  Dr-  Honon'i  Report  on  the  Geology  and  Mineralogy  of  Orange  county.  Anc-Vor*  GnUgKal  Rrport,,  1839. 
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Mountain  Mine,  Antoine  Mine,  Conklin  Mine  and  New  Mine,  are  a  group  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  rods  northwest  and  north  from  the  Paterson  Mine,  belonging  to  the  Messrs. 
Townsend.  The  lie  in  nearly  parallel  beds ;  the  ore  of  all  apparently  similar,  being  a  rich 
black  magnetic  oxide,  possessing  polarity.  About  5000  tons  of  ore  have  been  taken  from 
these  mines.  The  iron  obtained  from  it  is  red  short.  The  associated  minerals  are  hornblende, 
feldspar  and  pyroxene ;  the  last  of  which,  is  laminated,  and  often  very  beautiful.* 

Long  Mine.  This  mine  is  situated  about  five  miles  southwest  of  Southfield  furnace.  The 
ore  occurs  in  gneiss  rock,  and  follows  the  general  direction  and  dip  of  the  strata,  and  is  never 
at  right  angles  to  them.  It  has  been  traced  in  a  direction  nearly  north  and  south  for  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  or  more.  The  average  width  of  the  deposit  is  sixteen  feet,  to  make  up  which 
there  are  two  parallel  layers,  with  a  thin  waving  stratum  between  them,  from  four  to  twelve 
inches  thick.  The  associates  of  the  ore  are  hornblende,  pyroxene,  quartz,  mica  and  feldspar, 
the  proportions  of  which  are  subject  to  great  variation. 

The  ore  itself,  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  purity,  is  of  a  bluish  black  colour,  and  has  minute 
grains  of  quartz  disseminated  through  it,  which  causes  it  to  give  fire  with  steel.  It  breaks 
into  columnar  fragments,  and  being  of  a  granular  structure,  is  without  much  difficulty  reduced 
to  a  coarse  powder ;  and  when  in  this  state,  it  is  strongly  attracted  by  the  magnet.  Iu  average 
apecific  gravity  is  4.885 ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  silicioua  particles,  it  is  entirely  soluble 
in  hot  concentrated  muriatic  acid. 

Upon  analysis,  this  ore  was  found  to  have  the  following  composition,  viz  : 


Protoxide  of  iron,   25.40 

Peroxide  of  iron,   70.50 

Oxide  of  manganese,  .....................  1.60 

Silica  or  quartz,  and  loss,   .......  2. 50 


These  proportions  of  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron  are  equivalent  to  68 . 50  per  cent  of 
metallic  iron.    The  ore  is  said  to  yield,  on  the  average,  62  per  cent,  in  the  large  way. 

According  to  Mr.  Townsend,  the  Long  Mine  was  discovered  in  1761 ,  by  David  Jones.  About 
37,500  tons  of  ore  have  been  taken  from  it,  being  an  average  of  500  tons  annually.  The  iron 
obtained  from  it  is  remarkably  tough,  clean  and  strong,  and  has  been  much  used  for  steel, 
cannon,  muskets,  wire  and  fine  malleable  iron. 

Greenwood  Mine,  is  two  miles  southeast  of  Greenwood  furnace  in  the  town  of  Monroe. 
It  is  in  granitic  gneiss.  Three  layers  of  ore,  separated  by  a  few  feet  of  rock,  arc  exposed, 
of  which  the  middle  one  is  nine  feet  in  thickness.  These  layers  dip  to  the  southeast,  lying 
conformably  with  tin:  gneiss.  The  ore  is  mostly  compact  and  hard,  and  it  contains  a  consi- 
derable proportion  of  iron  pyrites.  Hence  it  requires  to  be  roasted  before  it  can  be  advanta- 
gcously  used  in  the  furnace.    Its  associates  are  quartz,  hornblende  and  mica.t 

The  Rich  Iron  Mine  is  situated  five  miles  southeast  of  Monroe  WorkB,  and  is  on  the 


•  Dr.  Hortim'!.  Rqiort  on  the  r.,o)o«y  and  Mtivenloflr  of  Oruifc  county.  AW  IV*  Omlogml  Rrjnrti,  1839. 
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McFarlanc  tract.  It  has  not  been  extensively  wrought,  although  there  are  evidences  of  an 
abundant  deposit.  The  ore  is  strongly  magnetic,  possesses  polarity,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
ease  with  which  it  cleaves  in  the  direction  of  the  primary  octahedron.  Large  cleavage  crystals 
may  be  obtained.  Associated  with  the  ore  are  mica,  hornblende,  pyroxene,  magnetic  and 
common  iron  pyrites. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  my  analysis  of  a  specimen  of  this  ore,  which  had  the 
octahedral  cleavage  and  an  iron  black  colour : 

Protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron,  96.50 

Silica  and  alumina,   3.50 

Forshee  Mine.  This  is  an  extensive  bed  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
southwest  of  the  O'Nicl  Mine.  The  whole  hill,  which  is  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
length  and  nearly  as  much  in  width,  appears  to  consist  of  alternate  layers  of  rock  and  ore, 
the  latter  forming  a  large  proportion.  The  general  direction  of  the  deposit  is  nearly  north 
and  south.  Some  of  the  layers  of  ore  have  a  compact  structure,  while  others  arc  made  up  of 
what  is  called  shot  ore,  often  quite  free  from  iron  pyrites.  Rarely  it  is  found  cryst  alii  zed  in 
Uie  form  of  octahedrons.  In  some  parts  of  the  mine,  the  ore  has  a  cavernous  or  cellular 
structure,  as  if  some  of  the  original  constituents  had  undergone  decomposition  and  been  dis- 
solved out.  This  form  of  ore  passes  into  an  earthy  oxide  of  iron,  having  a  dark  brown  colour, 
and  closely  resembling  umber. 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  the  cellular  variety  of  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  from 


this  mine : 

Protoxide  of  iron,  44.10 

Peroxide  of  iron, .  „    _  52. 75 

Silica  and  alumina,   3.15 

Oxides  of  titanium  and  manganese,  traces. 

The  constituents  of  the  umber,  according  to  my  analysis,  are  as  follows,  viz : 

Peroxide  of  iron,   CS.00 

Peroxide  of  manganese,   8.50 

Silica  and  alumina   6. 50 

Water,   17.00 


The  last,  therefore,  is  a  hydrous  peroxide  of  iron,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  result  of  the 
decomposition  of  iron  pyrites. 

Associated  with  the  iron  ore  at  this  mine,  arc  delicate  veins  of  amianthus,  red  garnet,  brown 
tremolite,  calcareous  spar,  serpentine  and  mica. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  ore  from  the  Forshee  Mine  is  highly  valued  by  the  iron  masters 
in  this  part  of  the  State,  especially  those  portions  of  it  which  are  granular  and  cavernous. 
The  latter  variety  is  sufficiently  free  from  iron  pyrites  to  be  used  without  the  preliminary 
operation  of  roasting. 
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CfNiel  Mine.  This  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  northeast  of  the  preceding,  and  is  a  vast  bed 
of  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  The  ore  is  generally  hard  and  compact,  but  if  often  traversed 
by  scams  which  are  studded  with  crystals  having  the  form  of  the  regular  octahedron,  which 
is  occasionally  modified,  and  rarely  passes  into  the  form  of  the  cube.  (See  Fig.  1,  2,  3  and  5.) 

This  mine  has  liccn  extensively  worked.  The  ore  contains  iron  pyrites,  and  requires  to  be 
roasted  before  it  is  used  by  the  smelter ;  but  it  yields  a  good  iron  of  the  red  short  variety. 
Its  immediate  associates  are  white  calcareous  spar,  which  is  abundant,  rose  coloured  garnet, 
green  coccolitc,  dark  coloured  pyroxene  and  massive  hornblende  ;  amianthus  in  delicate  fibres, 
serpentine,  and  probably  arragonite  also  occur. 

The  O'Niel  ore  is  strongly  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  possesses  polarity.  The  following 
is  its  composition : 

Protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron,   95.75 

Silica  and  alumina,     4.25 

The  Clove  or  Wilks  Mine,  which  is  the  most  westerly  of  the  great  iron  ore  deposits  now 
wrought,  is  situated  about  a  mile  south  of  the  village  of  Monroe.  The  ore  is  strongly  attracted 
by  the  magnet,  and  is  sometimes  granular  and  pure,  at  others  it  is  largely  mixed  with  iron 
pyrites.  It  makes  red  or  hot  short  iron,  and  generally  requires  roasting  before  it  is  used.  At 
the  south  end  of  the  mine,  which  has  been  opened  about  500  feet,  the  ore  occurs  in  the  form 
of  a  black  powder,  which  is  here  called  fine  or  soft  ore,  and  is  probably  the  result  of  the 
decomposition  of  iron  pyrites.  Large  quantities  of  this  variety  have  been  obtained,  and  it 
docs  not  require  the  ordinary  roasting  process. 

According  to  Dr.  Horton,  the  solid  ores  of  this  mine  are  in  layers  having  the  direction  and 
dip  of  the  rock  in  which  they  occur.  The  layers  are  from  a  few  inches  to  a  yard  or  more  in 
thickness.  The  immediate  associates  of  the  ore  arc  mica,  hornblende,  quartz,  feldspar,  asbes- 
tus,  occasionally  carbonate  of  lime,  a  kind  of  serpentine  or  soapstonc,  and  perhaps,  though 
rarely,  chrome-iron  ore  in  minute  octahedrons. 

The  following  are  the  constituents  of  one  of  the  purest  specimens  of  the  Clove  ore,  by  my 

nnnlvaia  - 

Protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron,  98.90 

Silica  and  alumina,   .  1.10 

But  the  granular  magnetic  ore  is  usually  mixed  with  iron  pyrites,  as  above  stated. 

It  may  be  added,  that  masses  of  well  characterized  hematite  are  found  on  the  surface,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  mine. 

The  remaining  deposits  of  the  magnetic  oxide  in  this  county  are  much  less  important  than 
those  previously  described.    They  arc  principally  in  the  town  of  Cornwall. 

A  bed  of  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  occurs  about  ono  or  two  hundred  yards  east  of  the 
reservoir  at  West-Point.  Its  quantity  is  not  known,  but  it  has  been  traced,  at  short  intervals' 
for  some  distance  in  a  southerly  direction  towards  MeeVs  Mine,  on  the  western  part  of  Bear 
hill,  southwest  of  Buttermilk  falls.    The  ore  of  the  latter  mine  is  said  to  be  titanifcrous.* 


Part  I. 


•  Silver.  Wl'or*  GrivgKol  lUport.,  1839. 
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Kronkite's  Mine,  on  the  farm  of  Richard  Kronkitc,  Esq.  is  about  four  and  a  half 
south-southwest  of  West-Point.  There  are  two  reins  or  beds  of  ore,  separated  by  a  sheet 
of  rock,  which  are  from  a  few  inches  to  ten  feet  in  thickness.  They  have  been  traced  from 
fifty  to  eighty  rods,  and  have  a  range  north-northeast.  About  800  tons  of  ore  were  taken 
from  this  mine  nearly  forty  years  since,  which  is  said  to  have  yielded  iron  of  a  good  quality. 

There  is  another  unimportant  mine  on  the  cast  side  of  Bear  hill  in  this  town,  and  one  or 
two  in  the  vicinity  of  Round  pond.  To  these  may  be  added  the  Smith  Mine,  which  was 
opened  in  1928,  and  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  Kronkite's  Landing,  between  the 
Crow's  Nest  and  Butter  hill.  The  bed  or  vein  of  ore,  which  is  strongly  magnetic,  is  three  or 
four  feet  thick,  and  dips  with  the  gneissoid  rocks  in  which  it  is  contained.  It  has,  however, 
been  abandoned.* 

The  Forest  of  Dean  Mine  is  situated  about  five  miles  west  of  Fort  Montgomery,  on  the 
Hudson.  The  vein  is  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  feet  in  width,  and  has  been  opened  for  the 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  or  more.  The  ore  is  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  is 
usually  free  from  sulphur.  When  employed  alone,  it  is  said  to  afford  a  cold  short  iron  ;  but 
when  mixed  with  the  ore  from  the  next  mine,  it  yields  an  iron  of  good  quality  for  bars  and 


This  mine  is  one  of  the  first  that  was  opened  in  this  county,  and  perhaps  in  the  State.  It 
supplied  a  furnace  on  the  spot  for  twenty-one  years  previously  to  1777,  when  it  was  abandoned. 
Since  that  time,  the  ore  has  been  used  at  Queensborough  and  other  places. 

The  Queensboroush  Mine  is  another  extensive  deposit  of  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  preceding.    It  has  been  long  opened,  and  much  ore  obtained  from  it. 

Green's  and  Titus'  Mines.  These  arc  situated  on  Deer  bill,  near  the  village  of  Canterbury. 
The  ore,  which  is  contained  in  the  gneiss  rock,  is  granular,  easily  broken,  and  is  associated 
with  quartz,  feldspar  and  actynolite.  The  ore  is  said  to  be  of  good  quality,  but  the  extent  of 
the  deposit  is  not  known. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  preceding  locality,  the  same  ore  is  found  associated  with  ilmenite  and 


Pctna*  Cofnty.  Several  extensive  and  important  deposits  of  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron 
occur  in  this  county. 

The  Philips  Vein,  as  it  has  been  called,  has  been  traced,  at  short  intervals,  for  about  eight 
miles,  and  is  thought  by  Mr.  Mather  to  l>c  continuous  throughout  the  whole  of  that  distance, 
except  where  it  is  interrupted  by  dykes  and  transverse  heaves  of  the  strata.  It  follows  the 
crest  of  the  cast  ridge  of  the  Highlands  ;  its  width  varying  from  three  to  thirty  feet.t  Several 
mines  have  been  opened  on  this  vein,  and  some  of  them  are  now  worked.  The  following  are 
those  most  worthy  of  notice. 

The  Philips  Mine  is  a  deposit  of  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  width. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Cold  Sprinir  turnpike  in  Philipstown,  about  eight  miles  southeast  of 
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Davenport's  inn.  It  is  contained  in  the  gneiss  or  hornblcndic.  gneiss  rock,  and  follows  its  line 
of  bearing  and  dip.  The  ore  is  usually  quite  compact,  and  sometimes  mixed  with  iron  and 
copper  pyrites.  In  some  parts  of  this  mine,  which  is  a  mile  or  more  in  length,  the  ore  is  so 
highly  charged  with  iron  pyrites  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  working,  without  the  preliminary 
process  of  roasting. 

There  are  here  apparently  three  distinct  deposits  of  this  ore,  scarcely  differing  from  each 
other,  except  in  the  proportion  of  iron  pyrites  which  they  contain.  However  much  they  may 
resemble  veins  when  on  the  surface  of  the  rock,  wherever  they  have  been  opened  to  any 
extent,  they  arc  found  to  be  parallel  with  the  general  stratification. 

Hornblende,  both  massive  arid  in  imperfect  crystals,  crystallized  sphenc,  graphite,  iron  and 
copper  pyrites,  carbonate  of  lime,  green  and  blue  carbonate  of  copper,  and  hyalite,  are  found 
in  immediate  association  with  this  ore,  or  in  the  rock  in  which  it  occurs. 

The  Denny  Mine  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  south-southwest  of  the  preceding,  and 
seven  miles  east  of  Philips'  mill.  It  is  situated  on  one  of  the  crests  of  the  eastern  ridge  of 
the  Highlands.  The  ore  is  usually  compact  and  tolerably  pure,  but  it  is  often  largely  mixed 
with  silica.  It  is  strongly  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  also  possesses  polarity.  It  is  easily 
reduced  to  powder,  which,  as  usual,  is  black,  unless  when  largely  mixed  with  foreign  matters. 
The  deposit  is  in  beds  or  veins  in  gneiss,  which,  however,  have  a  higher  inclination  than  is 
usual.  Mr.  Mather  has  correctly  remarked,  that  the  rocks  on  each  side  of  the  principal  vein 
arc  more  or  less  traversed  with  tlun  veins  of  ore ;  and  it  has  been  suggested,  that  the  ore  has 
been  injected  into  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  the  rock  when  broken  by  some  upheave. 

The  constituents  of  one  of  the  compact  specimens  of  this  ore,  are  as  follows : 

Magnetic  oxide  of  iron,   69.00 

Silica,  &c   11.00 

Besides  silica,  feldspar,  and  rarely  carbonate  of  lime  and  asbestus,  arc  associated  with 
this  ore. 

This  mine  has  been  worked  about  thirty  years ;  and  Mr.  Mather  states  that  about  600  tons 
of  ore  arc  annually  obtained  from  this  and  the  other  openings  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  It 
is  used  at  the  furnace  at  Cold  Spring,  and  at  some  of  the  furnaces  in  Orange  county,  where 
it  is  mixed  with  the  ore  from  the  O'Nicl  and  Forshce  mines. 

The  Coal  Grove  Mine  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south-southwest  of  the  Denny  mine.  The 
vein,  which  is  in  gneiss,  is  narrow  at  the  surface,  but  widens  in  descending.  The  ore  is 
represented  as  being  of  good  quality,  and  well  adapted  to  use  in  the  forge.  Tho  mine  is 
nearer  to  the  furnace  and  Cold  Spring  Landing  than  any  of  the  preceding. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  Kemble  Mine,  a  short  distance  north-northeast  of  the  Coal 
Grove  Mine,  and  the  Gouverneur  Mine,  four  miles  east  of  the  Philips  manor  house,  both  on 
the  Philips  vein ;  neither  of  which,  however,  have  been  much  worked. 

The  Townsend  Mine,  which  occurs  in  the  Simewog  hill  in  the  town  of  Southeast,  has 
been  opened  for  nearly  half  a  mile,  and  has  a  course  about  northeast  and  southwest.  This 
is  one  of  the  earliest  discovered  and  most  extensively  worked  mines  in  this  part  of  the  State. 
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Large  quantities  of  ore  have  been  raised  here,  and  there  seems  to  be  still  an  abundance  of  it 
in  various  parts  of  the  vein.  But  in  consequence  of  its  distance  from  the  furnaces  now  in 
operation,  the  working  of  it  has  been  abandoned.  Mr.  Mather  remarks,  that  he  has  no  doubt 
that  this  vein  is  at  least  two  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of  six  feet.  The  ore  is 
strongly  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  is  quite  similar  to  the  ores  found  in  the  deposits  just 
described.    The  associated  rocks  are  gneiss  and  hornblendic  gneiss.* 

A  locality  of  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  occurs  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Tilly  Foster,  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  southeast  of  Carmel.  The  ore  forms  a  large  part  of  a  hill  about  a  hundred 
yards  long  and  ten  to  forty  feet  broad.    There  is  here,  probably,  an  extensive  deposit  of  ore. 

To  these  it  may  be  added,  that  a  bed  of  the  same  ore  was,  many  years  since,  opened  on 
Anthony's  Nose  on  the  Hudson  river,  but  it  contained  much  iron  pyrites,  and  was  not,  it  is 
believed,  thought  to  be  of  much  value. 

In  proceeding  from  this  range  in  a  northern  direction,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  considerable 
deposits  of  magnetic  iron  ore  are  known  to  exist,  until  we  reac  h  the  county  of  Saratoga.  It 
here  occurs  in  a  mountain  about  half  a  mile  west  of  the  Hudson,  and  a  short  distance  north 
of  Jcssup'g  Landing.f  It  is  on  lands  belonging  to  Thomas  I.  Porter,  Esq.  and  was  discovered 
about  the  year  1826.  It  is  now  opened  to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet  or  more,  and  the  vein  is 
said  to  luive  been  traced  for  more  than  a  mile.  The  ore  is  said,  moreover,  to  furnish  a  re- 
markably hard  and  tough  iron,  and  to  possess  those  steely  properties  which  are  ascribed  to 
the  Duane  ore  in  Franklin  county,  and  of  which  I  shall  say  something  hereafter. 

Herkimer  County.  A  bed  of  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  was  discovered,  during  the  year 
1839,  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Willit  Congdon,  three  or  four  miles  northeast  of  Salisbury  Centre. 
It  has,  however,  been  traced  on  the  adjoining  lots  for  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  The  mine  has 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  opened  to  reveal  its  character.  From  one  to  two  hundred  tons  of  ore 
had  been  obtained  from  it  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  (in  1640.)  The  ore  is  compact,  attracted 
by  the  magnet,  and  possesses  polarity.  It  is  associated  with  silica.  The  walls  of  the  bed 
are  gneiss.  The  situation  of  the  mine,  as  at  present  opened,  is  by  no  means  advantageous 
for  drainage,  which  is  a  matter  of  no  trifling  importance. 

The  discovery  of  iron  ore  in  this  part  of  the  State,  is  one  of  great  importance.  There  are 
here  all  the  facilities  for  its  manufacture,  and  no  iron  is  made  in  its  vicinity.  It  is,  moreover, 
interesting  as  being  the  nearest  point  to  the  Mohawk  valley,  where  the  magnetic  iron  ore,  in 
any  abundance,  has  hitherto  been  found. 

Lewis  County.  Iron  sand  is  abundant  on  the  banks  of  Moose  and  Black  rivers,  and  the 
massive  magnetic  ore  has  been  noticed  near  Louisburg  furnace,  at  the  High  falls  of  Black 
river,  at  Lyondalc,  and  on  the  road  from  Harrisville  to  the  Natural  Bridge ;  but  it  has  not 
yet  been  found  in  sufficient  abundance  to  be  worked.^ 

•  Mulbcr.  KtwYork  Otologic*  Report,,  1839. 

t  For  ihr  (VU  owerrniog  thi.  oVpo.il  of  ore,  I  .m  chiefly  xa&clAcA  lo  Dr.  J.  M.  Allen.  Utc  .uponotenoW  of  the  ««lt  work* 
in  Onomkjm  county 

t  Vuowm.  JWiW*  Jtrpmt.,  1840. 
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A  specimen  of  the  magnetic  sand  from  the  banks  of  the  Moose,  gave,  upon  analysis,  the 
following  results,  viz : 

Silica  and  titanic  acid,    5.16 

Magnetic  oxide  of  iron  .  .  94.84 


Washington  County.  An  extensive  bed  of  magnetic  iron  ore  occurs  in  the  town  of  Fort- 
Ann,  four  miles  north  of  the  village  of  the  same  name ;  the  ore,  however,  is  largely  mixed 
with  black  garnet,  granular  and  crystalline  hornblende.  There  are  also  similar  deposits  near 
Mount-Hope  furnace  in  Fort-Ann.  The  ore  is  magnetic,  and  sometimes  exhibits  polarity.  It 
lies  in  beds,  sometimes  pure,  and  sometimes  intermixed  with  garnet,  coccolite  or  hornblende. 
Some  other  localities  are  noticed  by  Mr.  Mather.* 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  a  specimen  of  magnetic  iron  ore  from  Fort-Arm : 

Protoxide  of  iron  42.26 

Peroxide  of  iron,  53.69 

Insoluble  matters,   4.05 

Warren  County.  The  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  is  found  on  French  mountain,  three  miles 
south  of  the  village  of  Caldwell,  and  some  expense  has  been  incurred  in  the  excavations 
which  have  been  made.  The  ore  is  strongly  magnetic,  and  possesses  polarity.  It  is  usually 
massive,  but  octahedral  crystals  are  also  occasionally  obtained.  The  associates  are  white  and 
red  feldspar,  of  which  large  and  handsome  cleavages  arc  abundant.  These  sometimes  contain 
grains  of  quartz.  As  a  locality  of  iron  ore,  this  is  of  very  little  consequence.  Aside  from 
the  great  difficulty  of  access,  there  is  as  yet  no  evidence  that  the  ore  exists  here  in  any 
quantity. 

At  Warrcnsburgh,  near  the  East  river,  twelve  miles  from  the  village  of  Caldwell,  this 
mineral  has  been  found  in  beds  of  considerable  extent,  and  has  there  been  worked  by  the 
bloomcry  process.  In  one  of  these  beds  the  ore  was  at  first  of  good  quality,  but  it  gradually 
changed  its  character  when  the  mining  was  continued,  until  at  length  it  became  unfit  for  use. 

This  ore  has  a  granular  structure,  the  grains  being  of  various  sizes  and  colours,  and  evi- 
dently consisting  of  different  minerals.  It  is  easily  reduced  to  powder,  and  the  grains  arc 
sometimes  held  together  by  so  feeble  a  cohesion,  that  they  may  be  separated  by  a  slight  blow 
of  a  hammer.  The  whitish  or  transparent  particles  are  usually  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head, 
are  scratched  by  fluor  spar,  and  effervesce  with  acids.  Small  scales,  of  a  steel  grey  colour, 
which  soil  the  fingers  and  give  a  blackish  trace  upon  paper,  are  also  disseminated  through  the 
mass. 

From  this  description  it  is  evident  that  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  this  ore  must  be  more 
or  less  discordant.    The  following  is  the  mean  of  several  trials  : 


Magnetic  oxide  of  iron,   70.80 

Carbonate  of  lime    25. 00 

Plumbago,     3. 00 

Silica,  and  loss,   1-20 


•  ,\V»-  KwJk  OmUefKci  IUr*L,  1041. 
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The  separating  machine,  or  washing,  would  be  required  to  render  this  ore  fit  for  the  forge. 
It  would  undoubtedly  be  valuable  for  the  high  furnace. 

On  the  land  of  Mr.  Harris  in  Schroon,  is  a  vein  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  six  or  seven 
feet  wide,  which  may  be  traced  a  number  of  rods.  It  is  on  the  west  side  of  Paradox  lake. 
It  is  a  coarse  grained  and  pure  ore,  being  mixed  only  with  a  small  quantity  of  quartz. 

Beds  of  the  same  mineral  exist  also  in  the  towns  of  Athol  and  Luzerne,  and  in  Hyde  town- 
ship* The  ore  is  usually  pure,  although  that  at  the  latter  locality  is  sometimes  mixed  with 
sulphur.    With  little  trouble  they  would  all  furnish  a  sufficiently  pure  iron. 

Deposits  of  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  arc  also  known  to  occur  in  the  town  of  Hague,  but 
their  extent  has  not  to  my  knowledge  been  determined.  They  cannot,  however,  at  present  be 
of  much  value. 

Essex  County.  This  county  is  abundantly  supplied  with  rich  and  extensive  deposits  of  the 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  several  of  which  are  profitably  worked. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Tieonderoga  there  occurs  an  ore  of  this  kind,  which  consists  of  grains  of 
various  sizes,  and  which  have  a  brilliant  lustre,  resembling  polished  steel.  The  precise  locality 
il  unknown.  As  it  was  so  peculiar  in  its  appearance,  I  was  induced  to  analyze  a  portion  of 
this  ore,  when  it  was  found  to  be  a  nearly  pure  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  containing  only  a  very 
small  admixture  of  silica  and  iron  pyrites.    It  is  strongly  magnetic,  and  possesses  itolarity. 

There  is  an  important  deposit  of  the  magnetic  oxide  in  the  town  of  Crown  Point,  known 
as  the  Penfield  Ore  Bed.  It  is  extensively  worked,  and  the  ore  is  of  an  excellent  quality. 
It  is  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  possesses  polarity.  The  structure  is  usually  compact,  but 
the  ore  easily  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder,  in  which  form  it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
magnetic  separating  machine  to  free  it  from  the  silica  with  which  it  is  mixed.  One  of  the 
purest  specimens  of  this  ore  had  the  following  composition  : 

Magnetic  oxide  of  iron   92.97 

Silica  and  alumina,   5.93 

On  the  immediate  bank  of  Lake  Champlain,  near  Port  Henry  in  the  town  of  Moriah,  and 
known  in  the  vicinity  by  the  name  of  Crag  Harbour,  is  a  deposit  of  magnetic  iron  ore  of 
about  twelve  feet  in  thickness.  It  dips  to  the  southwest  at  an  angle  of  about  35°  or  40°,  and 
is  overlaid  by  a  stratum  of  hornblende,  which  mineral  is  also  a  constant  associate  of  the  ore. 
It  is  probably  owing  to  this  that  the  resulting  iron  is  hard  and  brittle,  and  unfit  for  many  of  the 
uses  to  which  that  metal  is  applied.  This  difficulty  might  perhaps  be  removed,  by  mixing 
the  ore  with  one  of  a  different  kind,  and  by  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  flux.  The  advanta- 
geous situation  of  this  deposit,  and  its  probable  extent,  render  it  worthy  of  some  effort  to 
accomplish  so  desirable  an  end. 

The  Crag  Harbour  ore  is  of  a  black  colour  and  semi-crystalline  structure ;  is  tough  and 
with  difficulty  broken  into  fragments.  It  is  powerfully  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  ordinarily 
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possesses  feeble  polarity.  It  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  hornblende,  and  good  specimens 
of  black  mica  may  be  obtained  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Thin  veins  of  iron  pyrites  are  also 
frequently  observed.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  ore  is  4.729.  The  following  is  its  com- 
position, via: 

Protoxide  of  iron   24-50 

Peroxide  of  iron,   66.80 

Insoluble  matters,  silica,  &c   8.70 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  southwest  of  the  preceding,  is  another  bed  of  this  ore,  with  similar 
associates.  The  ore  is  of  a  greyish  black  colour,  and  contains  grains  of  iron  pyrites  disse- 
minated through  it,  which  renders  the  operation  of  roasting  necessary,  previously  to  its  intro- 
duction into  the  furnace.  It  is  granular,  friable,  and  is  said  to  furnish  a  softer  iron  than  the 
preceding,  although  it  is  less  fusible. 

Cheever  Mine.  This  is  an  im|x>rtant  deposit  of  magnetic  ore,  situated  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Port  Henry,  near  the  line  of  the  town  of  Westport.  It  is  in  the  primitive  rock, 
has  a  course  about  northeast  and  southwest,  and  is  from  seven  to  ten  feet  in  thickness.  It 
has  been  opened  for  at  least  900  feet,  and  more  or  less  ore  taken  out  at  various  points.  About 
3000  tons  are  annually  obtained  from  this  mine.  The  ore  is  made  up  of  grains  loosely  united, 
of  a  shining  black  colour,  and  it  is  highly  magnetic.  The  associates  are  hornblende,  a  little 
feldspar,  and  sahlitc  or  hypcrsthenc. 

This  ore  is  used  at  the  furnaces  at  Port  Henry,  and  is  said  to  yield  good  iron. 

The  Sanfitrd  Mine,  is  found  in  the  town  of  Moriah,  about  six  miles  west  of  Port  Henry. 
This  is  an  extensive  deposit  of  ore,  and  it  has  been  quite  largely  worked ;  but  it  seems  now 
to  have  given  place  to  some  of  the  other  mines  with  which  this  region  abounds.  The  ore  is 
usually  granular,  but  sometimes  highly  polished  cleavages  of  some  size  may  here  be  obtained. 
Like  the  preceding,  it  is  strongly  attracted  by  the  magnet,  but  is  not  usually  polar.  The 
associates  of  the  ore  are  somewhat  peculiar,  and  probably  exert  an  important  influence  upon 
the  quality  of  the  iron  obtained  from  it.  Veins  of  delicate  fibrous  amianthus  or  byssolite  are 
not  uncommon,  and  many  specimens  arc  studded  with  small  but  perfect  six-sided  crystals  of 
phosphate  of  lime.  These  were  observed  in  abundance  in  a  heap  of  tins  ore  near  the  Port 
Henry  furnace.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  most  troublesome  associates  of  iron  ore,  espe- 
cially when  it  exists  in  such  comparatively  largo  proportions  as  it  seems  to  do  in  some  parts 
of  the  Sanford  Mine.  The  carbon  used  in  the  furnace  causes  the  decomposition  of  this 
phosphate,  and  the  liberation  of  phosphorus,  which,  during  its  contact  with  the  iron,  must 
injure  its  quality.*    I  believe  it  has  been  usual  to  wash  this  and  the  other  ores  found  in  this 


•  ll  may  not  be  unimportant  to  odd,  tbal  phoapoorus,  AO  iroquonlly  oonUinml  in  iron  orra,  ami  furninhnd  r»c  n  by  the  nanci  of 
the  combustible,  cine*  not  injure  the  ijuality  of  iron,  unlcaa  il  eitsl*  in  a  comparatively  large  proportion.  According  u>  Knratcn, 
n  compound  of  10,1X10  purtu  of  iron  and  50  of  phoaphonui,  givca  an  iron  of  good  i|iiality,  which  rcniatt  the  blow  of  a  hammer.  A 
compound  of  10.000  iron  and  75  pnoapfaonu,  yield,  an  iron  mbirh  frequently  break,  by  a  blow  ;  »hil«  an  iron  conaiiun«  of  100 
I  and  10.000  iron,  cannot  I*  bent  to  a  r 
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vicinity,  previously  to  their  being  used  in  the  furnace.  In  the  present  case,  this  process 
seems  to  be  especially  indicated. 

About  a  mile  west  of  the  Sanford  Mine,  is  the  Barmtm  Mine,  which  has  apparently  been 
largely  worked.  The  ore  is  strongly  magnetic,  is  often  compact,  and  almost  entirely  free 
from  foreign  minerals,  but  is  in  general  mixed  with  quartz.  Black  hornblende  is  also  one  of 
the  associates  of  this  ore,  and  some  of  the  specimens  of  this  mineral,  from  the  walls  of  the 
mine,  are  of  large  size  and  of  great  beauty.  Masses  of  labradorite  were  also  found  strewed 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  near  this  mine. 

HaWx  Mines.  These  are  deposits  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of 
Hall's  inn.  They  arc  similar  in  their  general  characters  to  the  other  deposits  in  this  vicinity, 
more  nearly  resembling  beds  or  alternations  in  the  strata  of  primitive  rock  than  true  veins. 
The  ore  is  magnetic,  and  its  principal  associate  is  quartz,  veins  of  which  sometimes  traverse 
it,  and  occasionally  exhibit  crystalline  forms.  A  reddish  feldspar,  of  some  beauty,  is  some- 
times found  here ;  ami  I  also  noticed,  in  the  second  opening,  specimens  of  pyroxene,  horn- 
blende, and  the  crystals  of  phosphate  of  lime,  similar  to  those  found  at  the  Sandford  Mine. 
Brown  zircon,  exhibiting  some  interesting  crystalline  forms,  was  found  in  a  small  vein  of  white 
quartz  running  through  the  ore. 

The  Hall  ore  is  highly  esteemed  at  the  furnaces  in  this  region,  and  is  said  to  yield  an  iron 
of  an  excellent  quality.    It  is  usually  washed  before  it  is  employed  by  the  iron  smelter. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  a  vein  of  pulverulent  black  matter  runs  through  the  Hall  Mine, 
probably  consisting  of  peroxide  of  iron.  I  also  obtained  a  few  specimens  of  jaspcry  iron  ore, 
or  an  intimate  mixture  of  the  peroxide  with  quartz. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  preceding  arc  the  Everest  and  Green,  and  the  Everest  Mines,  and 
others,  which  are  all  deposits  of  magnetic  ore,  of  greater  or  less  extent,  and  exhibit  the  same 
general  appearances.  At  the  Everest  Mine,  however,  a  circumstance  occurs,  which,  although 
not  very  uncommon,  is  nevertheless  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  the  occurrence  in  the  same  vein  or 
bed,  and  as  it  were  passing  into  each  other,  of  the  black  magnetic  oxide  and  the  red  or  specular 
iron  ore.  There  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  the  latter  was  originally  a  magnetic  ore,  which, 
by  those  agencies  which  arc  believed  to  have  been  subsequently  operating,  has  been  brought 
to  its  present  state  of  oxidation. 

But  the  most  extensive  deposits  of  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  in  this  county,  occur  in  the 
town  of  Ncwcomb.  These  have  been  already  so  minutely  described  by  Dr.  Emmons,  that 
I  shall  notice  them  briefly. 

Sandford  Mine.  This  is  situated  on  the  western  face  of  a  hill  which  rises  600  or  700  feet 
above  Lake  Sandford,  and  is  about  two  miles  south  of  tine  village  of  Mclntyre.  The  ore  is 
usually  granular,  with  a  crystalline  structure  in  the  mass,  but  is  rarely  compact ;  it  is  some- 
times friable,  forming  the  shot  ore  of  the  miners.  The  surface  masses  of  ore  are  magnetic, 
but  seldom  possess  polarity.  In  descending,  the  structure  becomes  slaty,  and  the  layers  have 
an  easterly  dip.    These  layers  arc  often  intermixed  with  hypersthene  and  granular  feldspar. 

The  shape  of  this  vein  or  deposit  of  ore,  which  has  been  exposed,  is  nearly  triangular ; 
and  from  excavations  which  have  been  made,  it  is  ascertained  that  its  length  is  sixteen  hundred 
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and  sixty-seven  feet,  and  its  width  fire  hundred  and  fourteen  feet.  According  to  Dr.  Emmons, 
if  we  merely  estimate  the  amount  of  ore  at  the  depth  of  two  feet  from  the  surface,  we  shall 
find  it  to  be  6,832,734  tons,  a  large  proportion  of  which  may  be  raised  without  the  use  of 
powder.  This  entire  deposit  is  said  to  be  free  from  iron  pyrites,  and  from  all  substances 
known  to  exert  an  injurious  influence  on  iron.  The  associated  minerals  are  hypersthene, 
labradorite,  hornblende  and  common  feldspar.* 

In  a  specimen  of  this  ore  which  I  examined,  I  found  92.15  per  cent  of  magnetic  oxide  of 
iron,  and  the  remainder  earthy  matters,  principally  silica. 

There  are  outcrops  of  ore,  similar  in  character  to  that  just  described,  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  and  a  half,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  in  the  direction  of  Hill's  island.  Dr. 
Emmons  supposes  these  to  be  prolongations  of  the  Sandford  rein,  and  if  so,  its  whole  length 
is  two  and  a  half  miles. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  present  works  is  a  deposit  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  which 
has  been  called  the  vein  of  coarse  grained  black  ore,  from  the  colour  and  coarsely  granular 
texture  of  the  ore.  The  grains  are  larger  than  those  of  the  Sandford  ore.  The  extent  of 
the  vein  has  not  been  accurately  determined,  but  it  has  been  traced  in  the  direction  of  its 
strike  3168  feet,  while  its  width  has  been  ascertained  to  be  more  than  700  feet.  Hypersthene, 
labradorite,  serpentine  in  small  masses,  and  occasionally  iron  pyrites,  are  found  associated 
with  this  ore ;  the  iron  obtained  from  which  is  remarkable  for  its  toughness  and  ductility .t 

In  addition  to  the  preceding,  there  is  in  this  immediate  vicinity  a  vein  of  fine  grained  ore, 
more  or  less  mixed  with  iron  pyrites.  This  vein  has  been  traced  7742  feet,  and  is  about  70 
feet  in  width.  There  are  also  veins  of  less  extent  near  the  village  of  Mclntyre.  One  is  on 
the  west  side  of  Lake  Henderson,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  works.  It  is  a 
fine  grained  ore,  and  is  thought  to  bo  worthy  of  exploration.  There  is  another  on  the  west 
side  of  Lake  Sandford,  which  is  quite  extensive  ;  and  still  another  on  the  cast  side  of  the 
Sandford  hill,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  vein  of  the  same  name.  Its  extent 
is  not  known. 

There  are  one  or  two  apparently  important  deposits  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  in  the  vicinity 
of  Brant  lake. 

Clinton  County.  This  county  is  peculiarly  rich  in  localities  of  the  magnetic  oxide  of 
iron.  Among  these,  the  most  extraordinary  is  that  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Arnold 
Bed ;  the  ore  from  which  has  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  that  analysis  shows  to  be  well 
deserved.  Indeed,  I  think  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  it  is  one  of  the  purest  and  best  ores 
that  is  now  known. 

The  Arnold  Mine  is  situated  in  a  mountain  of  gneiss,  about  three  miles  northwest  of  Clin- 
tonville.  It  has  been  traced  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  in  a  direction  varying  but  little 
from  north  and  south.    There  are  three  parallel  veins  which  constitute  the  mine,  and  the  ore 
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from  these  differs  somewhat  in  its  characters.  In  one  of  them  it  is  granular,  and  of  a  blue- 
black  colour.  When  reduced  to  grains,  it  is  strongly  attracted  by  the  magnet ;  but  none  of 
the  masses  which  I  hare  tried,  possess  polarity.  It  is  free  from  foreign  admixture,  except  a 
minute  portion  of  quartz.    Its  specific  gravity  is  4.977.    The  foflowing  is  its  composition, 


according  to  my  analysis : 

Protoxide  of  iron,   27.00 

Peroxide  of  iron,   71.50 

Quartz  (mechanically  mixed)  and  loss,   It50 


The  average  width  of  this  vein  is  four  or  five  feet.  It  is,  as  well  as  the  rest,  crossed  by 
a  dyke  of  greenstone. 

By  the  side  of  the  black  vein,  there  is  a  vein  of  light  blue  granular  ore,  and  one  of  a  grey 
variegated  colour.  They  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  few  feet  of  rock.  The  blue  ore  is 
almost  destitute  of  metallic  lustre,  and  is  not  magnetic,  although  it  bear*  a  general  resemblance 
to  the  magnetic  ores.  Its  powder  is  red,  thus  indicating  an  ore  in  the  highest  state  of  oxida- 
tion, which  is  also  confirmed  by  the  results  of  its  analysis.    Its  composition  is  as  follows  : 

Peroxide  of  iron,  98. 00 

Silica,   2.33 

Lime,   traces. 

The  greyish  ore  is  easily  reduced  to  grains,  and  often  has  spots  of  a  green  and  blue  colour. 
It  does  not  possess  the  least  magnetic  properties,  and  the  powder  has  a  brownish  red  colour, 
like  the  specular  ores.  I  suppose  both  these  last  ores  to  have  acquired  their  high  state  of 
oxidation  by  some  decomposition  which  has  taken  place  subsequently  to  the  original  deposition 
of  the  mineral.    The  composition  of  this  ore  is  as  follows  : 

Peroxide  of  iron,  97.00 

Insoluble  matters   2.83 

Oxide  of  manganese  and  lime,  traces. 

The  width  of  the  blue  vein  varies  from  two  to  eight  feet,  which  is  also  about  the  width  of 
the  grey  vein.  According  to  Dr.  Emmons,  calcareous  spar,  in  opaque  masses,  forms  a  large 
proportion  of  the  gangue  of  these  ores,  through  which  also  fluor  spar,  in  green  or  purple 
grains,  is  sparingly  disseminated. 

The  Finch  vein  is  a  continuation  of  the  Arnold  vein.  The  ore  is  grey  and  black,  and  has 
been  much  used  in  the  vicinity  of  Clintonvillc ;  but  it  is  not  worked  at  present. 

About  two  or  three  miles  west  of  the  preceding,  is  the  Palmer  .\finc.  This  was  opened 
several  years  since ;  but,  according  to  Dr.  Emmons,  the  principal  vein,  which  is  thirty-five 
feet  in  width,  was  not  worked  until  1839.  The  geological  relations  of  this  deposit  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  Arnold  Mine,  but  the  accompanying  rock  is  of  a  more  crystalline  character. 
Large  masses  of  feldspar  and  of  quartz  frequently  occur,  mica  being  more  sparingly  disse- 
minated. The  ore  is  black  and  magnetic,  but  so  largely  mixed  with  foreign  minerals,  prin- 
cipally silica,  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  subject  it  to  the  process  of  washing,  or  to  the  action 
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of  the  magnetic  separating  machine.  With  this  previous  preparation,  it  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  ores  in  this  district. 

Cook  Mine.  This  traverses  a  hill  three  miles  northwest  from  Clintonville.  There  arc  here 
two  parallel  veins,  only  four  or  five  feet  distant  from  each  other ;  the  one  of  which  is  not  more 
than  two  feet  wide ;  the  other,  more  recently  discovered,  is  thirteen  feet  wide.  There  are  also 
three  other  veins,  parallel  with  the  last,  one  six  feet  wide,  another  three,  and  another  two  fect. 
The  ore  is  black,  sometimes  granular  and  soft ;  at  others,  compact,  or  in  firm  masses.  It  is 
strongly  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  possesses  polarity.  The  ganguc  of  the  ore  is  quartz, 
black  mica  and  hornblende,  and  these  are  so  intimately  mixed  with  the  ore  as  to  require  their 
separation  by  washing,  or  by  the  magnetic  machine.  It  then  yields  iron  of  an  excellent 
quality.* 

Baltic  Mine.  This,  although  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Cook  Mine,  is  to  be  considered  as 
a  part  of  the  same  deposit,  the  connexion  being  traceable  by  surface  ore.  Several  openings 
have  been  made  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  each  other,  and  there  is  probably  a  large  quantity 
of  ore.  It  is,  however,  more  or  less  mixed  with  iron  pyrites.  The  ganguc  is  entirely  similar 
to  that  of  the  preceding. 

Rutgers  Mine.  This  is  situated  about  eight  miles  west  of  Clintonville,  in  one  of  the  primary 
ranges.  The  vein  is  about  ten  feet  wide,  and  the  ganguc  or  mineral  matter  associated  with 
the  ore  is  said  to  be  peculiar,  and  is  thought  by  Dr.  Emmons  to  be  new.  The  course  of  this 
vein  is  parallel  with  that  of  the  Arnold  and  Cook  veins ;  but  as  the  ore  does  not  yield  so  good 
an  iron  as  some  others,  it  is  not  at  present  Worked. 

Winter  Mine.  This  has  been  thought  to  differ  in  its  character  from  the  other  deposits  of 
ore  in  this  district,  as  it  appears  like  a  thick  plate  covering  several  square  rods  of  the  rock 
with  which  it  is  associated,  or,  as  Dr.  Emmons  expresses  it,  as  if  it  was  deposited  horizon- 
tally on  the  rock,  like  an  overflowing  melted  mass  of  lava.  This  gentleman  stales,  however, 
that  it  presents  no  appearances  which,  in  reality,  differ  from  those  attending  the  ordinary  veins. 
The  layer  or  mass  of  ore  just  noticed,  is  about  one  hundred  feet  in  length  by  forty  in 
breadth,  and  two  or  three  feet  in  thickness.  This  was  found  to  be  underlaid  by  masses  of 
lean  ore,  exhibiting  the  parallel  bands  or  stripes  which  characterize  other  veins.  The  deposit 
is  every  where  traversed  by  transverse  dykes ;  and  since  the  removal  of  the  rich  superficial 
mass  of  ore,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  inducement  for  working  it. 

To  those  now  described  may  be  added  the  Mace,  the  Burt,  the  Jackson  and  the  Mclntyre 
veins,  or  mines,  which  occur  in  the  same  district,  but  which  arc  probably  of  secondary  im- 
portance. 

The  Skinner  Mine,  situated  about  three  miles  north  of  the  Saranac  river,  and  about  seven 
miles  from  Cadyvillc,  is  represented  as  an  inexhaustible  deposit  of  the  richest  magnetic  ore. 
It  is  coarsely  granular,  has  a  dull  metallic  lustre,  and  is  but  slightly  magnetic.  It  yields  a 
tough  and  valuable  iron.t  The  accompanying  rock  is  a  reddish  granite ;  but  the  ore,  according 
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to  Dr.  Emmons,  has  mixed  with  it  a  greenish  mineral,  resembling  phosphate  of  lime  and 
hornblende. 

In  the  same  district  arc  the  Conger  Mine  and  the  Sailly  and  Avert?*  Mine,  which,  however, 
do  not  require  particular  descriptions. 

Franklin  County.  Although  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  has  not  heretofore  been  found 
in  such  abundance  in  this  county  as  in  some  of  those  which  are  contiguous  to  it,  several 
deposits  are  already  known  to  exist,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  others  will  hereafter  be 
discovered. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Malone,  a  bed  of  this  ore  was  opened  many  years  since,  from  which 
several  hundred  tons  of  good  ore  have  been  obtained.  A  fine  deposit  is  noticed  by  Dr.  Em- 
mons, as  occurring  near  Miller's  in  the  town  of  Franklin,  and  another  ou  a  ridge  near  the 
outlet  of  Tupper's  lake. 

The  Drer  River  ore  has  a  resinous  lustre,  and  its  masses  arc  intermixed  with  hornblende. 
Its  gangue  is  coarsely  crystallized  hornblende,  accompanied  with  large  imperfect  garnets, 
and  some  black  mica. 

The  Ihiane  Bed  is  represented  as  a  mixture  of  coarse  and  fine  ore.  It  is  a  rich  ore,  inter- 
mixed with  particles  of  granular  greenish-white  feldspar. 

But  the  most  interesting  ore  of  iron  in  this  county,  is  that  which  is  known  as  the  "  Steel 
ore."  The  deposit  from  which  this  is  obtained,  is  situated  in  the  Old  Military  township,  No. 
9,  adjoining  the  town  of  Duane.  The  ore  is  of  a  black  colour,  is  strongly  attracted  by  the 
magnet,  and  possesses  polarity.  The  associates  are  principally  hornblende,  quartz  and  feld- 
spar. There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  width  of  the  vein.  It  has  been  opened  for  several 
years. 

I  analyzed  this  ore  some  years  since,  and  found  that  it  did  not  differ  from  common  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron.  It  has  also  been  assayed,  as  we  are  informed,  by  Thomas  B.  Clemson,  Esq. 
who  gives  the  following  as  the  result  :* 

Iron  and  Scoria,   15.42 

Iron  alone   12.90 

The  part  possessing  the  properties  of  steel,. ..  64.50 

This  ore  possesses  considerable  interest,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  said  to  yield,  directly,  by 
the  process  of  smelting,  a  substance  possessing  all  the  properties  of  manufactured  steel.  By 
some,  these  properties  are  thought  to  be  inherent  in  the  ore  itself,  whde  Dr.  Emmons  has 
advanced  the  opinion  that  the  iron  obtained  from  the  ore  is  converted  into  steel  during  the 
process  of  tempcring.t 


•  MS.  cuinmunictura  from  Junes  C.  Pomiw,  E»q.  of  Schenectady.  Sep  »!*>  tin,  Report  of  tho  Conmuinnrr*  lo  Mirrcy  the 
route  uf  live  OgdciiHliurgb  tnd  Chunjilain  rail-ro»d.  Zfanmrah  a/thr  AV«-  York  Lrgiilaltat,  1841. 

|  Sec  Dr.  Kmmotu'  Rrpon  on  the  "Steel  Ore"lothr  AtwmUy  of  the  Slate  of  New-York,  Haroh  lftili,  1811.  Al»o  the 
nuntcatton  of  B'  8-  •*»>*«*,  in  the  Report  of  the  CnfluniMionrn  w  nuney  lU  OfdriMl/ur-b  Mid 

*a»  ttm-Y~k  Imhtom,  mi. 
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On  this  subject  I  will  only  add,  that  there  is  probably  nothing  peculiar  in  this  ore,  and  that 
the  same  steely  properties  will  be  found  to  belong  to  many  of  our  magnetic  iron  ores.  The 
important  point  which  I  think  still  remains  to  be  determined  is,  whether  the  steel  thus  obtained 
from  the  Duane  ore  is  of  such  an  uniform  texture  as  to  produce  good  cutting  instruments, 
without  some  subsequent  process.  If  correct  ideas  have  heretofore  been  entertained  in  regard 
to  the  nature  of  steel,  the  properties  for  which  it  is  most  esteemed  are  due  as  much  to  me- 
chanical as  to  chemical  agencies.  The  metal  yielded  directly  by  the  process  of  smelting, 
may  possess  some  of  the  characters  of  steel ;  but  I  should  doubt,  whether,  without  the  me- 
chanical operations  which  are  ordinarily  employed,  it  would  stand  the  test  to  which  good 
steel  is  to  be  subjected.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  ore  may  be  well  fitted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  steel,  which  will  hereafter  render  it  valuable  ;  but  I  can  not  yet  give  entire  credence 
to  the  statements  which  have  been  made  concerning  the  direct  mode  in  which  the  "  best  steel " 
may  be  so  easily  and  so  directly  obtained. 

St.  Lawrence  County.  By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  iron  ores  now  known  in  this 
county,  belongs  to  the  species  to  be  hereafter  described  ;  but  there  are  some  deposits  of  the 
«  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  which  deserve  to  be  briefly  noticed. 

In  Picrrcpont,  a  bed  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  has  been  worked  to  some  extent,  and  the 
ore  is  thought  to  be  abundant.  Ore  of  the  same  kind  is  also  found  in  the  town  of  Canton, 
on  the  land  of  the  Hon.  H.  Van  Rensselaer. 

Chamont  Ore  Bed,  This  bed,  according  to  Dr.  Emmons,  was  several  ye;irs  since  exten- 
sively worked.  It  is  situated  in  a  hill  of  gneiss,  about  four  miles  west  from  the  point  where 
the  Albany  road  crosses  the  Oswegatchie  river.  The  ure  is  black  and  highly  magnetic,  but 
is  largely  mixed  with  quartz.    It  is  thought,  however,  to  be  sufficiently  pure.* 

Magnetic  oxide  of  iron  is  often  observed  in  the  gneiss  rock  in  the  western  part  of  this 
county,  sometimes  accompanied  with  hornblende,  and  sometimes  without  that  associate.  About 
seven  miles  south  of  Potsdam,  a  bed  of  this  ore  is  found,  which  supplied  a  forge  at  that 
village.  I  have  also  obtained  good  specimens  from  the  town  of  De  Kalb,  but  the  mineral  has 
not  heretofore  been  found  there  in  any  quantity. 

Jefferson  County.  The  deposits  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  in  this  county,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding, are  few  in  number,  and  limited  in  extent.  The  town  of  Alexandria  furnishes  some 
localities,  but  they  are  of  little  importance. 

There  is  a  deposit  of  this  ore,  apparently  abundant,  on  the  farm  of  P.  Wicks,  two  and  a 
half  miles  southwest  of  the  village  of  Oxbow.  What  adds  to  the  interest  of  this,  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  quite  near  to  a  bed  of  specular  iron  ore,  which,  as  we  shall  presently  sec,  is  abun- 
dantly diffused  through  this,  as  well  as  the  preceding  county. 

I  have  thus  noticed  the  principal  localities  of  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  in  this  State  ;  and 
have  traced  the  deposit*  of  this  ore,  with  some  interruption,  from  the  extreme  southern  part, 
in  a  northern  direction,  nearly  to  the  Canada  line,  and  thence  westwardly  upwards  of  one 
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hundred  miles.  Throughout  this  whole  extent,  the  ore  is  tolerably  uniform  in  its  character, 
and  differs  in  value  chiefly  in  consequence  of  variations  in  the  proportions  of  foreign  matters 
with  which  it  is  mixed.  There  arc  very  few  cases  in  which  positively  injurious  substances 
occur.  The  deposits  usually  have  a  northern  and  southern  direction,  and  are  parallel  with, 
and  not  at  right  angles  to,  the  strata  in  which  they  occur.  Whether  their  formation  has  been 
cotcmporaneous  with  that  of  the  rocks  in  which  they  occur,  whether  they  have  been  separated 
by  chemical  affinity  during  the  process  of  consolidation,  or  by  electric  agency,  are  questions, 
the  discussion  of  which  docs  not  properly  belong  to  this  department. 

1  shall  defer  some  general  remarks  concerning  the  manufacture  of  iron,  until  I  have  com- 
pleted my  account  of  the  remaining  ores  of  this  metal. 

Magnetic  Iron  Sand. 

This  variety  occurs  in  the  form  of  small  crystals,  or  fragments  of  crystals,  or  in  grains 
constituting  a  sand.  It  is  usually  of  a  dark  bluish  black,  or  iron  black  colour,  is  strongly 
attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  may  thus  be  completely  separated  from  the  earthy  matters  with 
which  it  is  mixed.  It  is  often  found  to  contain  oxide  of  titanium,  chromium,  and  it  is  frequently 
associated  with  grains  of  garnet. 

Some  New-York  localities  of  iron  sand  have  already  been  given  in  the  preceding  account 
of  the  magnetic  oxide.  It  may  be  useful,  however,  to  bring  together  all  the  information  that 
we  possess,  in  regard  to  this  variety. 

We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Mather,  that  magnetic  iron  sand  is  found  in  small  quantities  along 
the  whole  coast  of  Long  Island,  where  the  surf  beats  the  shore.  In  some  localities,  there 
are  layers  of  it  two  or  three  inches  thick.    It  is  most  abundant  after  storms. 

The  same  substance  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  near  West-Point,  and  on  the 
banks  of  many  of  the  streams  in  the  Highlands.  It  also  occurs  in  great  abundance  at  Port 
Henry  and  elsewhere  on  Lake  Champlain ;  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  in  Monroe  county : 
on  those  of  Geneva  lake  and  Lake  Eric ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Moose  river,  at  Lyondalc, 
in  I,cwis  county.    It  is  sometimes  in  such  abundance  as  to  be  used  by  the  iron  smelter. 

In  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  this  sand,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  theory  commonly 
received  is,  tliat  it  is  the  result  of  the  disintegration  of  rocks  which  are  contiguous,  and  which 
abound  in  crystals  of  magnetic  iron.  This  is  said  to  be  the  case  at  West-Haven  in  Connecticut, 
where  it  occurs  on  the  beach  which  forms  the  margin  of  the  seashore,  while  contiguous  to 
the  beach  is  a  formation  of  chlorite  slate,  abounding  with  minute  crystals  of  magnetic  iron. 
These  crystals,  liberated  from  the  slate,  and  broken  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  constitute 
the  magnetic  sand  of  the  beach.*  Now  although  the  explanation  here  given  may  be  applicable 
to  this  locality,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  as  generally  applicable.  The  iron  sand  is  fre- 
quently found  at  a  great  distance  from  known  beds  of  magnetic  ore,  and  moreover  its  chemical 
composition  is  oftentimes  so  very  peculiar,  that  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  its  occurrence 
in  the  mode  just  described. 


•  Sillimui.   Cltartlatufi  Jfiwriibfy.  Srtvnd  Editum. 
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SPECULAR  OXIDE  OF  IRON.  Cleveland. 

Fer  OUfiMc.  Ham).— Rhombohedrml  Iroo  On.  Jamtm—Speailu  Iran  Ore.  Tteiuo. -Spmilir  Iron.  P/WfcjM,  Am 
Irol  M^IdHSCil^R^Cl.jr  Iroufcm.,  Itod  SiUcwm  taawni,  Rri  oth^&r)"  8p<,<:,lWIr00'  ^  ^ 

Under  the  aboTC  name  are  now  included  many  varieties  which  pass  into  each  other  by 
almost  imperceptible  gradations,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  the  line  of  specific  distinction 
between  them. 

Description.  Colours  dark  steel-grey  bordering  on  iron-black,  iron-black  and  brownish  red. 
The  powder  in  all  cases  is  some  shade  of  red,  usually  cherry-red,  or  reddish  brown.    It  is 
sometimes  feebly  magnetic. 
Occurs  regularly  crystallized ;  in  granular,  lamellar  and  fibrous  distinct  concretions ;  massive, 

disseminated,  reniform,  botryoidal,  stalatitic  and  globular. 
The  primary  form  is  a  rhombohedron.  P  on  P'  =  86°  10', 
P  on  P"  =  93<>  50'. 
Fig. ».  The  mineral  sometimes  assumes  the  form  of  an  octa- 

hedron, sometimes  of  a  triangular  dodecahedron,  with  it* 
apices  truncated,  either  very  deep,  or  near  the  apex. 

Lustre  from  splendent  to  dull,  and  is  metallic  or  semi- 
metallic.  Fracture  conchoidal  or  earthy.  Usually  opaque, 
but  sometimes  thin  lamina  are  faintly  translucent.  Hard- 
ness 5 . 5  to  6 . 5.  Specific  gravity  4  •  8  to  5 . 3  (Jameson) ; 
of  a  crystallized  specimen  from  Sweden,  5.261  (/foi- 
dinger). 

Infusible  by  the  blowpipe  per  se,  but  melts  with  borax, 
and  forms  a  green  or  yellow  glass,  like  magnetic  oxide  of 
iron.    It  is  soluble  in  hot  muriatic  acid. 

Distinctive  characters.  From  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  which  it  often  resembles,  it 
may  be  distinguished  by  its  red  powder,  and  feeble  action  on  the  magnetic  needle. 

Composition.  The  specular  oxide  of  iron,  when  pure,  is  a  peroxide  of  iron,  containing  in 
100  parts,  69.34  of  iron,  and  30.66  of  oxygen.  It  seldom  occurs  in  nature  in  tins  state  of 
purity,  but  is  generally  mixed  with  silica,  alumina,  lime,  6cc. ;  and  upon  the  proportion  of 
these  must  depend  the  value  of  any  jwirticular  variety  of  ore.  In  a  table  exhibiting  the  com- 
position of  various  specimens  of  the  specular  oxide,  according  to  the  analyses  of  Berliner 
and  others,  the  amount  of  peroxide  of  iron  varies  from  28  to  5)9  per  cent,  the  latter  propor- 
tion being  found  only  in  a  specimen  from  the  department  of  Moselle,  in  France.*  It  may  be 


•  Berths.  d,.  UF  i.  VW  Sick,,  II.  SK3. 
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stated,  as  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  value  of  this  ore,  that  in  the  island  of  Elba  it  has  been 
worked  since  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  tliat  the  iron  obtained  from  it  has  always  been 
held  in  the  highest  estimation. 

Geological  situation.  The  specular  oxide  of  iron  is  usually  found  in  beds  and  veins  in 
the  primary  or  the  older  transition  rocks.  It  is  not  met  with  in  any  abundance  in  the  secondary 
formations. 

According  to  Dr.  Emmons,  this  ore  is  found  in  the  State  of  New-York  in  two  geological 
situations.  In  the  first,  it  is  associated  with  primary  limestone,  as  occurs  in  many  cases  in 
the  town  of  Edwards,  St.  Lawrence  county ;  in  the  second,  it  has  gneiss  or  some  other 
primary  rock  below  and  the  Potsdam  sandstone  above,  as  in  the  Kearney  and  Parish  mines 
in  the  same  county.* 

As  I  intend,  under  the  name  of  Specular  Oxide  of  Iron,  to  describe  localities  of  ores  which 
are  often  known  by  other  names,  it  may  be  useful  here  to  notice  the  different  varieties,  now 
included  under  the  present  species. 

Common  Specular  Iron,  has  a  metallic  appearance,  is  of  a  steel-grey  or  iron-black  colour, 
and  frequently  occurs  in  the  form  of  crystals.  Characteristic  specimens  arc  found  in  several 
deposits  in  St.  Lawrence  county. 

Micaceous  Specular  Iron.  This  resembles  the  preceding  in  its  colour,  but  is  composed  of 
thin  shining  lamina:,  or  scales,  applied  to  each  other.    Its  powder  is  a  dark  red. 

Red  Iron  Stone,  is  destitute  of  a  metallic  appearance,  and  includes  red  hematite,  found  in 
masses,  stalactites,  kidney-form  balls,  &.c,  and  having  a  brownish  red  colour  and  fibrous 
structure;  the  compact  and  ochrey  red  iron  ores,  which  arc  massive  and  have  a  compact 
texture ;  and  iron  froth,  composed  -of  scaly  friable  parts,  which  soil  strongly,  and  have  a 
colour  between  cherry  and  brownish  red.  To  these  may  be  added  the  Lenticular  Clay  Iron 
ore,  so  abundant  in  the  western  part  of  the  State. 

Geographical  range.  This  ore  is  found  almost  exclusively  in  the  northern  and  western 
parts  of  the  State.  In  the  county  of  St.  Lawrence  it  takes  the  place  of  the  magnetic  oxide, 
while  it  becomes  less  abundant  as  we  proceed  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State.  Again, 
in  the  counties  bordering  on  the  Erie  canal,  the  lenticular  variety  is  met  with  in  layers  of 
various  degrees  of  thickness,  from  Herkimer  to  Monroe. 

I  shall  now  describe  some  of  the  most  important  deposits  of  this  ore. 

Essex  Countv.  Near  the  summit  of  Mount  Defiance,  in  Ticonderoga,  is  a  narrow  vein 
of  the  red  hematite  in  a  granitic  rock.  It  is  associated  with  quartz,  and  sometimes  passes 
into  the  variety  known  by  Uie  name  of  jaspery  iron.  It  is  peroxide  of  iron  mixed,  and  chemi- 
cally combined,  with  variable  proportions  of  silica.  It  is  used  both  as  a  paint,  and  as  an  ore 
for  furnishing  metallic  iron.  About  thirty  tons  of  the  mineral  are  said  to  have  been  obtained 
from  this  locality,  but  the  difficulty  of  access  renders  it  almost  valueless. 
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In  Crown-Point,  this  ore,  although  not  found  in  separate  deposits,  is  nevertheless  often 
associated  with  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  and  its  formation  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  alteration  of 
the  latter  mineral.  Thus  in  the  Saxe  Ore  Bed,  the  red  ore,  which  has  been  changed  from 
the  magnetic  oxide  to  the  peroxide,  exhibits  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  common  hematite. 
The  same  transformation  may  be  observed  in  some  of  the  mines  in  the  town  of  Moriah,  and 
in  perhaps  a  still  more  striking  manner  in  the  celebrated  Arnold  Mine  in  Clinton  county. 

St.  Lawrence  County.  Numerous  deposits  of  the  specular  oxide  of  iron  have  already 
been  made  known  in  this  county.    The  most  valuable  are  those  known  by  the  names  of  the 

Kearney  and  Parish  Ore  Beds.  These  beds  are  situated  about  four  and  a  half  miles  south- 
west of  the  village  of  Gouvcmcur.  Although  they  are  distinguished  by  the  names  above 
given,  they  are  not  more  than  80  or  100  rods  distant  from  each  other,  and  are  undoubtedly 
parts  of  one  vast  deposit,  which  has  been  traced  at  least  a  mile  in  a  northern  and  southern 
direction.  A  large  quantity  of  ore  has  been  taken  from  the  present  openings,  and  it  yields 
iron  of  a  good  quality.  The  deposit  of  ore  seems  to  be  a  bed  resting  on  the  primitive  rock, 
and  overlaid  by  the  oldest  of  the  sandstones. 

The  specimens  from  the  Parish  and  Kearney  beds  present  several  varieties ;  such  as  the 
slaty,  like  the  micaceous  ore ;  hard  and  compact ;  jaspery  and  semi-crystalline ;  the  blades, 
although  small,  having  the  high  lustre  of  the  Elba  ore.  The  powder  of  all  these  has  a  bright 
red  colour,  and  soils  the  fingers  like  red  paint.  Associated  with  the  ore  are  crystals  of  brown 
spar,  carbonate  of  iron,  calcareous  spar  in  dodecahedral  crystals,  and  rarely  sulphate  of  ba- 
rytes.  A  vein  of  so-called  arragonite,  (most  probably  calcareous  spar,)  also  passes  through  the 
bed,  from  which  fine  specimens,  both  crystallized  and  fibrous,  may  be  obtained. 

The  most  abundant  ore,  however,  is  that  which  has  a  brownish  red  colour,  compact  texture, 
and  a  dull  earthy  aspect.  The  specific  gravity  of  an  average  specimen  of  this  is  4.855,  and 
the  following  is  its  composition,  viz  : 

Peroxide  of  iron,  96.52 

Silica,  alumina,  &c   3.48 

The  ore,  when  properly  selected,  is  of  good  quality,  and  yields  in  the  large  way  fifty  per 
cent  of  pig  iron,  of  which  about  2600  pounds  are  said  to  yield  a  ton  of  wrought  iron.  A 
mixture  of  bog  iron  ore  improves  the  quality  of  the  iron  obtained. 

Several  important  deposits  of  the  specular  oxide  of  iron  are  found  in  the  towns  of  Hermon 
and  Edwards.  The  ore  is  often  in  large  brilliant  plates,  and  is  associated  with  crystallized 
quartz  of  the  dodecahedral  form,  and  with  carbonate  of  iron. 

At  Gouvemeur  Bow  there  arc  several  unimportant  localities  of  this  ore,  some  specimens 
from  which  have  the  high  lustre  so  characteristic  of  this  mineral  when  in  a  crystallized  form. 
It  is  here  usually  in  small  veins,  with  associates  similar  to  those  observed  in  the  beds  pre- 
viously noticed. 

Beds  of  this  ore  arc  said  also  to  occur  in  the  towns  of  Fowler  and  Scriba.  In  Canton  there 
is  a  bed  which  was  formerly  worked,  but  is  now  abandoned ;  and  there  is  also  a  deposit  in 
Part  I.  4 
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Pierrepont,  a  specimen  of.  which,  according  to  my  analysis,  proved  to  be  peroxide  of  iron, 
with  from  three  to  four  per  cent  of  silica. 

Jefferson  County.  Sterling  Ore  Bed.  This  is  probably  the  most  important  deposit  of 
the  specular  oxide  of  iron  in  this  county.  It  is  situated  in  the  town  of  Antwerp,  five  miles 
southeast  of  the  village  of  Oxbow.  The  ore  is  principally  of  the  compact  variety,  but  is 
sometimes  in  crystalline  plates  with  a  high  metallic  lustre.  It  is  often  much  mixed  with  sili- 
ceous matter.  Dodecahedral  crystals  of  quartz  abound  in  the  ore,  and  in  the  sandstone  which 
accompanies  it.  The  rare  cacoxenite  is  also  found  in  the  crevices  of  the  ore ;  and  carbonate 
of  iron,  in  well  defined  crystals,  is  occasionally  met  with. 

On  the  farm  of  Mr.  P.  Wicks,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  southwest  of  Oxbow,  there  is  a 
somewhat  abundant  deposit  of  this  ore ;  but  it  is  largely  mixed  with  foreign  matters,  has  a 
slaty  structure,  and  is  not  thought  to  be  of  much  value. 

There  is  a  bed  of  the  specular  oxide  of  iron,  known  as  the  Theresa  Bed,  about  four  miles 
cast  of  the  High  falls  in  this  county.  The  ore  is  similar  to  that  from  the  Parish  and  Kearney 
mines,  and  the  deposit  is  also  in  sandstone* 

These,  together  with  one  on  or  near  Muscolonge  lake,  are  the  only  localities  of  this  ore 
worthy  of  notice  in  this  county. 

Lewis  County.  The  specular  oxide  of  iron  has  been  discovered,  within  a  few  years, 
about  two  miles  from  the  Ijewisburg  furnace.  The  hard  red  ore,  with  what  is  called  the  red 
froth,  is  associated  with  sandstone ;  and  below  these  are  the  crystalline  ore  and  its  calcareous 
associates,  the  latter  reposing  upon  the  primary  rock.t 

Near  the  Natural  Bridge  is  a  deposit  of  a  mixture  of  red  iron  ore,  chlorite,  plumbago,  &c. 
which  contains  usually  about  fifty  per  cent  of  peroxide  of  iron.  This  was  strangely  enough 
supposed  to  be  silver  ore.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  I  could  not  detect  the 
slightest  trace  of  that  metal  in  any  of  the  specimens  which  I  examined.  It  may,  however, 
prove  to  be  of  some  value  as  an  ore  of  iron. 

Lenticular  Clay  Iron  Ore. 

This  mineral,  which  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Argillaceous  Iron  Ore,  is  now  generally 
considered  to  be  a  variety  of  the  specular  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  very  interesting  to  us,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  great  abundance  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  There  seem  to  be  two  distinct 
beds  or  strata  of  this  ore  in  the  protean  group  of  Mr.  Vanuxcm,  arranged  in  lines  parallel  to 
each  other,  extending  from  the  county  of  Herkimer  to  the  Genesee  river.  These  beds,  liable 
however  to  some  interruptions,  are  usually  about  twenty  feet  from  each  other,  and  vary  from 
one  foot  to  two  and  a  half  feet  in  thickness.    The  width  of  the  strata  is  exceedingly  variable 

This  ore  consists  of  lenticular  or  flattened  grains  of  various  sizes,  which  apparently  have 
been  made  to  cohere  by  the  pressure  applied  to  the  mass.  It  frequently  contains  joints  or 
disks  of  the  encrinite,  and  fragments  of  other  organic  remains.    Its  usual  colour  is  brownish 
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red,  its  powder  being  more  red.  It  is  very  friable,  soils  the  fingers,  has  but  little  lustre,  and 
is  often  studded  with  minute  grains  of  iron  pyrites.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  fair  specimen 
from  Wolcott  in  Wayne  county,  is  3-740.  All  the  samples  which  I  have  examined  effer- 
vesce freely  in  acids,  which  is  probably  due  to  the  admixture  of  carbonate  of  lime.  By  some 
its  formation  is  ascribed  to  the  decomposition  of  carbonate  of  iron ;  and  by  others,  to  that  of 
iron  pyrites.  The  infiltration  of  water,  acting  in  a  slow  and  imperceptible  manner,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  cause  which  has  produced  this  decomposed  form  of  the  ore. 

In  Herkimer  County,  there  are  from  one  to  two  beds  of  the  lenticular  clay  iron  ore. 
They  are  found  on  all  the  water  courses,  which  have  cut  through  the  shales  resting  on  the 
millstone  grit  of  Eaton* 

In  Oneida  County,  numerous  pits  have  been  opened  in  the  towns  of  New-Hartford,  Kirk- 
land,  Vernon,  Westmoreland  and  Verona.  There  are  three  beds  of  the  ore  in  this  county, 
varying  from  twelve  to  twenty  inches  in  thickness.  They  have  been  long  and  extensively 
worked,  and  the  ore,  although  containing  a  less  proportion  of  metallic  iron  than  many  other 
ores,  is  nevertheless  highly  valued  by  iron  smelters.  Previous  roasting  improves  its  quality, 
and  is  indeed  often  quite  essential  to  its  successful  reduction,  in  consequence  of  the  presence 
of  iron  pyrites. 

Madison  County.  Passing  westward  from  Verona,  the  iron  ore  beds  arc  cither  buried 
under  the  alluvial,  or  more  probably  washed  away,  excepting  on  the  land  of  Thomas  Donnelly 
in  the  town  of  Lenox.  It  exists  in  solid  masses  a  short  distance  below  the  surface,  and  is  a 
very  pure  ore,  the  carbonate  of  lime  having  been  removed  by  solution  in  water.t 

An  ore  entirely  similar  in  its  external  characters  to  that  of  Verona,  has  also  been  found  at 
one  or  two  places  on  the  shores  of  Oneida  lake ;  but  from  some  cause  or  other,  it  seems  not 
to  have  yielded  good  results  in  the  furnace. 

This  ore  has  been  found  in  Cayuga  County,  in  the  creek  noar  Martville,  and  also  south 
of  Hulme's  sandstone  quarry ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  large  quantities. 

In  Wayne  County,  a  stratum  of  the  lenticular  ore  has  been  found  extending  through  it, 
and  at  about  two  miles  distance  from  Lake  Ontario.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Wolcott, 
there  is  a  lied  of  about  a  foot  in  thickness.  About  a  mile  north  of  the  village  is  a  furnace, 
which  is  now  supplied  with  ore  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  where  the  stratum  of  ore  is 
about  three  feet  in  thickness. 

Near  the  mouth  of  Salmon  creek  in  the  town  of  Sodus,  this  ore  was  formerly  worked ;  but 
it  is  largely  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  is  less  valuable  than  that  from  other  localities. 

Pits  for  the  raising  of  this  mineral  have  also  been  opened  in  the  vicinity  of  Ontario  furnace, 
which  is  situated  upon  Bear  creek  about  two  miles  south  of  the  ridge.    This  ore  is  said  to 
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yield  from  33  lo  35  per  cent  of  metallic  iron,  which,  however,  is  brittle,  and  is  employed  only 
for  large  castings.  By  mixture  with  bog  iron,  or  the  magnetic  oxide,  a  better  result  is  ob- 
tained. «  This  ore  requires  a  high  heat  for  melting,  and  it  consumes  one  third  more  of  char- 
coal than  the  harder  ores.  There  is  always  produced  a  considerable  quantity  of  carburet  of 
iron,  in  thin  bright  scales  or  leaves,  exactly  resembling  plumbago."* 

It  may  be  stated  that  this  ore,  and  the  rock  immediately  associated  with  it,  often  contain 
nodules  of  massive  and  crystallized  sulphate  of  barytes  of  a  flesh  red  colour.  The  crystalline 
forms,  sometimes  highly  modified,  arc  not,  in  any  specimens  which  1  have  seen,  sufficiently 
perfect  to  be  accurately  projected. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  a  specimen  of  the  lenticular  clay  iron  ore 

from  Wolcott : 

Peroxide  of  iron,   51.50 

Carbonate  of  lime   24.50 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,   7.75 

Silica,   6-°° 

Alumina   7-50 

Moisture  and  loss   2.75 

Several  localities  of  this  ore  occur  in  the  County  of  Monroe  ;  but  it  is  nowhere,  I  believe, 
converted  to  use  in  the  process  of  reduction.  At  Rochester,  a  stratum  of  about  a  foot  in 
thickness  is  observed  at  the  Lower  falls,  and  from  thence  specimens  of  ordinary  purity  may 
be  obtained.  It  is  entirely  similar  in  its  external  characters  to  the  ore  from  other  localities. 
The  following  is  its  composition  : 

Peroxide  of  iron  42.93 

Carbonate  of  lime,   26.33 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,   10.40 

Silica  and  alumina,   17.66 

This  ore  haB  not  been  found,  between  the  Genesee  and  Niagara  rivers,  in  a  regular  stratum. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  found  again  west  of  the  latter  stream. 

The  preceding  are  the  principal  localities  of  the  specular  oxide  of  iron  heretofore  found  in 
this  State.  In  point  of  abundance,  it  cannot  be  compared  with  the  magnetic  oxide,  nor  is  it 
equal  to  that  ore  in  purity.  It,  however,  yields  an  iron  which  is  highly  valued  for  various 
purposes,  especially  for  castings ;  and  when  mixed  with  other  ores,  it  greatly  improves  their 
quality. 
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HYDROUS  PEROXIDE  OF  IRON.  Thomson. 

Limonitc.  Bninl  »nd  Skrpurd.  —  Brown  Olid*  of  Iron,  and  ArgilUcvoo*  Oxide  of  Iroe.  CUmtimd.  —  Rhooibooedrtl 
Iron  On.  Jmunn.  —  Hydrutu  Oude  of  Iron.  PkMipt.  —  Rbmnlwodnacim  Euen-Erx.  AfuAj.  —  Brown  Iron  Ore. 
liana,  (h  include*  Brown  Heinalile.  Brown  Ochre,  Umber,  Yellow  Iron  Stone,  Brown  Clnjr  Iron  Stone,  »nd  »L1 
the  vnncuen  of  Bo*  Iron  Ore.) 

Under  the  general  name  of  Hydrous  Peroxide  of  Iron,  or  Limonitc,  are  now  included  the 
several  species  and  varieties  above  mentioned  ;  for  the  reason,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Specular 
Oxide,  that  all  these  minerals  run  into  each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to  baffle  all  attempts  to 
give  distinctive  characters. 

Description.  Colours  various  shades  of  brown,  sometimes  yellowish.  Powder  yellowish 
brown.    Without  action  on  the  magnet. 

Very  rarely  occurs  crystallized;  it  usually  presents  stalatitic,  botryoidal  or  mammillary 
forms,  having  a  fibrous  structure  ;  also  massive,  and  sometimes  earthy.  When  crystallized, 
the  primary  form  is  said  to  be  a  right  rectangular  prism,  but  its  occurrence  in  crystals  has 
been  doubted  by  many  mineralogists. 

Hardness,  when  pure,  4.5  to  5  ;  in  its  impure  form,  its  hardness  is  very  variable.  Specific 
gravity  3.922  (Haidinger) ;  3.37  to  3.94  (Beudant). 

Infusible  by  the  blowpipe,  but  gives  out  water  by  calcination ;  and  most  of  the  varieties 
become  black  or  reddish  black,  and  magnetic.  With  borax,  it  melts  into  a  green  or  yellow 
glass ;  and  it  is  soluble  in  heated  nitre-muriatic  acid. 

Composition.  Limonitc  is  supposed  to  be  a  hydrate  of  the  peroxide  of  iron,  the  proportions 
being  85.30  peroxide  of  iron,  and  14 .70  of  water ;  so  that  in  its  purest  form,  100  parts  of  the 
ore  contain  59.70  metallic  iron.  There  are,  however,  generally  found  in  it  various  other 
substances,  either  in  mixture  or  in  combination ;  as  silica,  alumina,  oxide  of  manganese,  and 
some  ore  of  zinc.  Titanium  is  also  occasionally  associated  with  it.  It  is  sometimes  mistaken 
for  the  oxide  of  manganese,  but  the  chemical  characters  are  sufficiently  distinctive. 

This  mineral  is  here  very  widely  and  abundantly  diffused.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  our  ores,  and  furnishes  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  iron  at  present  produced  in  this 
State. 

I  stall  now  notice  some  of  the  principal  localities  of  this  ore,  commencing  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  and  proceeding  towards  the  north  and  west. 

RicnMONn  County.  Five  or  six  miles  southwest  of  the  Quarantine,  on  the  road  to  Rich- 
mond village,  there  arc  beds  of  brown  hematite,  of  some  extent.  The  ore  is  sometimes 
massive,  and  at  others  consists  of  spherical  grains  of  various  sizes,  united  by  a  ferruginous 
cement,  and  known  by  the  name  of  shot  ore.  It  often  has  a  shining  surface,  and  appears  to 
be  mixed  and  coated  with  talc.  Brown  and  yellow  ochres  are  also  found  here,  and  are  used 
by  the  inhabitants  as  paints. 
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The  following  is  the  composition  of  a  specimen  of  the  shot  ore  : 

Peroxide  of  iron,   72.37 

Silica  and  alumina,   ,   15.43 

'    Water   12.80 

Dimgin's  Mine,  a  short  distance  from  the  preceding,  has  ores  of  a  similar  character. 

In  consequence,  chiefly,  of  the  scarcity  of  fuel,  no  furnaces  have  been  erected  in  the  im 
mediate  vicinity  of  these  deposits.    The  ore,  however,  has  been  transported  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  is  said  to  afford  a  valuable  iron. 

On  Long  Island  brown  hematite  is  often  met  with  in  detached  masses,  but  no  important  or 
extensive  beds  of  it  have  as  yet  been  made  known. 

On  the  Island  of  New-York,  bog  iron  ore  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  the  quantities  of 
it  arc  entirely  too  small  to  answer  any  valuable  purpose.  It  is  most  usually  reddish  brown, 
cellular,  and  contains  much  oxide  of  manganese.' 

Westchester  County.  A  bed  of  hematite,  apparently  of  a  good  quality,  is  found  on  tho 
farm  of  Mr.  James  Ammcrman,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  county  poor  house,  and 
four  or  five  miles  east-northeast  of  Tarry  town.  Several  tons  of  ore  have  already  been  ob- 
tained from  this  bed,  and  it  is  thought  to  be  extensive.  It  is  associated  with  white  limestone  ; 
and  Mr.  Mather  slates,  that  this  range  of  rock  reaches  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  a  short 
distance  below  Dobbs'  Ferry  .t 

Bog  iron  ore  occurs  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  Sing-Sing,  but  it  has  heretofore  only  been 
obtained  in  quantities  sufficient  for  cabinet  specimens. 

Again,  the  varieties  of  this  species,  usually  denominated  Red  Ochre  and  Red  Chalk,  occur 
in  »omc  abundance  on  the  farm  of  H.  I.  Cruger,  Esq.  in  Cortlandtown. 

Rockland  Covntt.  Thin  veins  of  the  hematitic  ore,  probably  associated  with  oxide  of 
manganese,  are  found  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream,  two  miles  west  of  the  village  of 
Ramapo. 

A  dark  brown,  nearly  black,  oxide  of  iron,  occurs  near  Haverstraw,  which  deserves  only 
to  be  noticed  from  the  fact,  that  it  was  mistaken  for  the  oxide  of  manganese ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  bed  of  ore  was  represented  as  being  of  great  value.  When  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  blowpipe,  the  mineral  l«comcs  strongly  magnetic.  It  is  easily  fusible  with  borax, 
but  does  not  communicate  a  violet  tinge  to  it. 

Orange  Cocnty.  There  are  in  this  county  several  localities  of  limonitc,  in  its  several 
varieties.    It  rarely,  however,  occurs  in  sufficient  abundance  to  be  worked  as  an  ore. 

Two  and  a  half  miles  west  of  the  village  of  Canterbury,  in  the  town  of  Cornwall,  is  a  mine 
of  limonite,  belonging  to  Mr.  Thomas  Townsend.  The  ore  occurs  massive,  and  in  a  variety 
of  imitative  forms.    In  some  parts  of  the  bed  it  is  filled  with  organic  remains.    Large  quan- 
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titiea  of  this  ore  have  been  raised,  and  although  intermixed  with  earthy  matters,  it  yields  an 
excellent  iron.  The  balls  and  masses  of  true  hematite  are  mixed  with  a  ferruginous  powder, 
which  sometimes  results  from  the  decomposition  of  the  associated  strata  of  rocks.  Washing 
is,  therefore,  necessary  to  prepare  this  ore  for  the  iron  smelter. 

This  bed  of  limonite  lies  in  the  limestone  rock,  which  reposes  on  the  millstone  grit.  The 
limestone  and  hematite  can  be  traced  across  this  town  into  that  of  Monroe,  where  we  meet 
the  magnetic  oxides  already  described.  They  are  observed  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the 
Wiiks  or  Clove  Mine,  and  in  many  places  between  this  and  the  Townsend  Mine,  a  distance  of 
at  least  ten  miles.' 

Hematite  is  also  found  along  the  whole  western  side  of  Bcllvale  mountain,  and  in  many 
places  along  the  Warwick  valley,  to  the  New- Jersey  line. 

Of  bog  iron  ore,  specimens  of  various  sizes  may  be  obtained  in  the  towns  of  Blooming- 
Grove  and  Monroe. 

Putnam  County.  A  bed  of  limonite,  containing  some  oxide  of  manganese,  occurs  very 
near  the  line  between  Philipstown  and  Carmel,  in  Peckskill  Hollow,  about  ten  miles  northeast 
of  Peekskill  village.  Its  extent  is  not  known,  but  great  quantities  of  ore  have  been  raised 
from  it.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  too  largely  mixed  with  earthy  matters  to  yield  good  results 
in  smelting. 

Dutchess  County.  Extensive  and  most  valuable  deposits  of  brown  hematite  occur  in 
various  parts  of  this  county.  They  have  been  long  and  profitably  wrought,  and  the  quantity 
of  ore  seems  to  be  inexhaustible.    The  first  of  these  deposits  that  I  shall  notice,  is  the 

Fishkill  Bed,  situated  in  the  town  of  Fishkill,  about  three  miles  northeast  of  the  village  of 
Hopewell.  It  occurs  in  a  hill,  the  surface  of  which  is  made  up  of  a  very  coarse  gravel, 
imperfectly  cemented  with  clay  and  loam. 

The  ore,  which  is  chiefly  limonite.  presents  almost  all  the  varieties  from  the  compact  brown 
hematite  to  the  yellowish  clayey  ochre,  which  in  its  moist  state  forms  a  cement  for  the  more 
compact  masses.  The  brown  ore  is  usually  in  the  form  of  rounded  nodules,  which  are  some- 
times hollow ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  inner  surface  is  highly  polished,  and  has  the 
appearance  of  having  undergone  fusion.  Not  unfrequently  beautiful  stalactites  of  various 
forms  and  sizes  are  found  in  these  balls,  and,  occasionally,  there  is  observed  a  very  thin  lining 
of  a  black  powder,  which  U  believed  to  be  oxide  of  manganese.  These  stalactites  exhibit 
fibres  radiating  from  the  centre  in  the  most  distinct  and  beautiful  manner. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Mather,  this,  as  well  as  the  other  beds  of  limonite 
found  in  this  part  of  the  county,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  mica  or  talcose  slate  with  the 
grey  and  white  limestone. t 

Clove  Ore  Bed.  This  is  an  extensive  deposit  of  brown  hematite,  situated  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  town  of  Union- Vale.  The  general  appearance  of  the  hill  or  mound  in 
which  it  occurs,  does  not  differ  much  from  that  of  the  preceding ;  the  bed,  however,  seems 
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to  be  more  extensive,  at  least  it  has  been  more  extensively  worked.  This,  like  most  of  the 
other  ore  beds  in  this  district,  is  worked  to  the  day,  as  it  is  technically  called ;  excavations 
being  made  in  various  places  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  ore  thus  exposed,  and 
subsequently  removed. 

In  its  mineralogical  characters,  this  ore  is  quite  similar  to  that  found  in  the  Fislikill  bed ; 
but  perhaps  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  the  ochrey  or  fine  ore,  as  it  is  here  called,  which 
is  usually  considered  more  valuable  than  the  other  varieties.  Associated  with  this  ore  there 
is  occasionally  found  a  bluish  mass  resembling  specular  oxide  of  iron,  but  which,  upon  exa- 
mination, is  ascertained  to  consist  of  minute  crystals  of  oxide  of  manganese  with  a  high  me- 
tallic lustre.  This  locality  is  further  deserving  the  notice  of  the  mineralogist,  from  the  fact 
that  the  rare  mineral  gibbsitc  is  associated  with  the  hematite.  Previously  to  my  announcing 
its  occurrence  here  in  1837,  it  had  only  been  found  at  Richmond  in  Massachusetts. 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  a  specimen  of  hematite  from  the  Clove  mine  : 

Peroxide  of  iron,   80.27 

Insoluble  matters   7.43 

Water,   11 -66 

Foss  Ore  Bed.  Proceeding  from  the  Clove  bed  in  a  northwestern  direction,  after  crossing 
Chesnut  ridge,  we  come  to  a  deposit  of  ore  known  by  the  above  name.  It  is  situated  in  the 
town  of  Dover,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  west-southwest  from  the  furnace  of  the  Dover  Iron 
Company.  This  bed  is  found  in  a  valley  between  two  spurs  of  the  mountain  which  passes 
through  tlus  part  of  the  county  ;  and  it  is  particularly  interesting  as  showing  the  association 
of  the  hematite  with  the  mica  slate,  which  occurs  here  in  strata  of  some  thickness,  and  con- 
tains garnets  of  various  sizes  and  forms.  In  extent,  however,  this  bed  appears  to  be  inferior 
to  cither  of  those  already  noticed.  The  ore  also  is  in  much  larger  masses,  does  not  exhibit 
those  beautiful  imitative  forms,  and  is  not  only  with  more  difficulty  reduced  to  powder,  but 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  foreign  substances. 

Amenta  Ore  Bed.  This  is  found  near  Ameniaville,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  town  of 
Amenia.  This  is  an  enormous  deposit  of  hematilic  iron  ore,  from  which  supplies  are  con- 
stantly obtained  for  several  furnaces  in  the  vicinity.  The  bed  has  been  opened  at  various 
places  for  the  distance  of  an  hundred  yards,  and  the  ore  presents  all  the  varieties  observed  at 
the  other  localities,  and  at  the  celebrated  Salisbury  Mine  in  Connecticut.  It  often  occurs  in  the 
form  of  stalactites  of  various  sizes,  and  possessing  uncommon  beauty.  The  same  high  polish, 
or  blackish  sooty  matter,  is  observed  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  nodules ;  and  they  not  un- 
frequently  have  a  light  brown  colour,  and  a  structure  so  distinctly  fibrous  as  to  give  them  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  wood.  There  is  also  intermixed  with  the  nodules  of  the  brown 
ore,  a  fair  proportion  of  the  yellow  pulverulent  ochre  which  is  usually  so  much  esteemed  by 
iron  smelters. 

A  fragment  of  a  beautifully  radiated  stalactite  from  this  locality  had  a  specific  gravity  of 
3.828 ;  and  upon  calcination,  lost  13.5  per  cent  of  its  weight.  It  is  probably  a  specimen  of 
one  of  the  purest  varieties  of  this  ore.    Its  composition  was  ascertained  to  be  as  follows : 
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Peroxide  of  iron,    82.90 

Silica  and  alumina,   3.60 

Water,   13.50 

Oxide  of  manganese   traces. 


This  bed  is  said  to  furnish  five  thousand  tons  of  ore  per  annum,  the  average  yield  of  which 
is  fifty  per  cent  of  pig  iron.    The  amount  of  ore  is  supposed  to  be  inexhaustible. 

There  arc  several  beds  of  the  same  ore,  but  of  inferior  importance,  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
just  noticed.  Such  as  the  Chalk  Pond  and  the  Indian  Pond  ore  beds,  the  former  of  which 
is  abouHwo  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  Ameniaville,  and  the  latter,  on  or  near  the  Connecti- 
cut line  between  Salisbury  and  Sharon.  There  is  also  another  bed  at  Squabble  Hole,  about 
two  miles  south-south  west  of  Ameniaville,  which  may  prove  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  Amcnia 
bed.  At  each  of  these  localities,  ore  of  good  quality,  and  in  considerable  quantity,  has  been 
obtained. 

The  iron  region  which  has  just  been  described,  is  undoubtedly  a  part  of  the  great  scries  of 
deposits  which  has,  with  little  interruption,  been  traced  in  a  nearly  northern  direction  through 
the  States  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and  Vermont.  Thus  the  ore  is  known  to  occur  at 
Kent  and  Salisbury  in  Connecticut,  at  Lenox  and  Richmond  in  Massachusetts,  and  at  Ben- 
nington, Pittsford  and  Monkton  in  Vermont.  At  many  of  these  localities  it  is  accompanied 
by  an  ore  of  zinc,  although  in  proportions  too  small  to  be  detected  by  ordinary  analysis ;  and 
in  Vermont,  it  is  associated  with  the  oxide  of  manganese.  At  the  Ancram  furnace  in  Columbia 
county,  where  the  Salisbury  ore  is  used,  layers  of  oxide  of  zinc  arc  formed  in  the  chimney ; 
and  the  same  thing  has  been  observed  at  some  of  the  furnaces  in  Dutchess  county,  proving 
that  this  mineral  also  exists  in  the  ores  there  found.  A  specimen  of  this  substance  which  I 
obtained  at  Ancram,"  made  up  of  several  distinct  layers  of  a  yellowish  colour,  gave  upon  ana- 
lysis the  following  results  in  100  parts,  viz  : 

Oxide  of  zinc,   96.10 

Oxide  of  iron,   2.90 

Carbon,   1.00 

Bog  iron  ore  has  been  found  in  various  parts  of  this  county,  but  not  of  such  a  quality  or  in 
such  quantity  as  to  be  of  any  value. 

Columbia  County.  Few  important  beds  of  iron  ore  are  at  present  known  to  exist  in  this 
county.    The  following  deserve  to  be  noticed. 

Prescott's  Ore  Bed.  This  is  situated  in  the  town  of  Hillsdale,  one  and  a  half  mile  north  of 
the  Columbia  turnpike.  The  ore  is  hematite  in  detached  nodules,  alternating  with  ochre  and 
fragments  of  decomposed  slate  rock.    It  has  been  used  chiefly  for  the  manufacture  of  yellow 


♦  Thii  nthatiine*  if  known  lijr  the  nunc  of  ( 
by  th*  bcit,  uid  it  «(*iB  dfpotiied  in  t 
««  Ara,  in.  197. 
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ochre  by  Mr.  C.  Prescott,  who  also  opened  another  bed  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  south  of 
the  former,  and  which  has  since  been  worked  by  an  iron  company  in  Salisbury,  Connecticut.* 

Copake  Ore  Bed.  This  is  situated  about  . two  miles  northeast  of  Copakc  Flats.  Although 
not  extensively  worked,  the  ore  is  thought  to  be  abundant. 

In  addition  to  these  beds  of  hematitic  ore,  Mr.  Mather  has  noticed,  in  the  Report  just  quoted, 
several  localities  of  bog  iron  ore.  One  is  in  the  valley  of  Kline  Kill,  three  or  four  miles  cast 
of  Kinderhook,  and  is  thought  to  be  extensive.  Others  less  important  arc  noticed  in  the  towns 
of  CI  a  vi!  rack,  Bevkman  and  Austcrlitz. 

Limonite,  principally  in  the  form  of  bog  ore,  has  been  found  in  small  quantities  in  the 
counties  of  Ulster,  Sullivan,  Delaware,  Broome,  Tioga,  Otsego  and  Cattaraugus ;  ffut  I  am 
not  aware  that  in  any  of  them  it  is  in  sufficient  abundance  to  warrant  the  expectation  that  it 
will  be  of  any  value  in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

Albany  and  Saratoga  Counties.  Bog  iron  ore  occurs  in  various  parts  of  these  coun- 
ties. It  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  usually  found  in  swampy  or  marshy  ground,  and  affords  a  fine 
illustration  of  those  chemical  opcralions  which  are  continually  going  on  in  nature ;  as  the  ore 
is  evidently  deposited  from  water,  which,  .by  its  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  originally  held  the 
oxide  of  iron  in  solution.  From  Albany  county  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  ore  has  been 
obtained,  and  its  principal  use  has  been  to  mix  with  the  magnetic  oxide,  by  which  means  the 
quality  of  the  resulting  iron  is  said  to  be  much  improved. 

Washington  County.  Brown  hematite  has  been  found  in  various  parts  of  this  county, 
and  some  of  the  beds  are  of  considerable  value.  At  the  head  of  South  Bay  is  an  abundant 
deposit,  and  there  is  also  an  extensive  locality  of  the  same  variety  about  two  miles  southeast 
of  the  village  of  Whitehall.  The  specimens  of  this  ore  which  I  have  seen,  are  generally 
similar  to  many  of  those  found  at  the  beds  in  Dutchess  county. 

Ebsbx  and  Clinton  Counties.  There  are  but  few  localities  of  limonite  in  these  counties. 
A  small  and  probably  quite  unimportant  bed  of  the  bog  ore  occurs  about  a  mile  north  of  Port 
Henry  in  Essex,  and  the  same  variety  is  said  to  be  abundant  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Sara- 
nac  in  Clinton  county. 

Franklin  County.  Bog  iron  ore  is  found  at  Malone  and  several  other  places.  It  is  only 
at  Westvillc,  however,  that  it  is  found  in  sufficient  abundance  to  be  used  in  the  process  of 
reduction. 

St.  Lawrence  County.  There  is  scarcely  a  town  in  this  county  in  which  bog  iron  ore 
docs  not  occur  in  beds  of  greater  or  less  extent.  Dr.  Emmons  advances  the  idea  that  all  the 
deposits  of  this  kind  found  here  have  been  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  pyritous  iron, 
and  the  oxides  intermixed  with  it.  "  This  is  the  case  certainly,"  he  says,  "  with  some  of  the 
larger  collections,  as  their  formation  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  parent  rock,  in  which  the 
iron  pyrites  is  largely  disseminated,  and  which  is  also  undergoing  constant  decomposition."! 

•  M.U»r.  JV»W*  GM^M  Rtporu,  ,831  \  N^York  R^.,  ^ 
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One  of  the  largest  collections  of  this  kind  U  on  the  lands  of  Dr.  Thatcher  and  Mr.  Kent, 
in  the  town  of  Hcnnon.  The  quantity  at  this  bed  is  supposed  to  be  inexhaustible ;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  admixture  of  iron  pyrites,  it  becomes  necessary  to  submit  the  ore  to  the 
process  of  roasting,  or  long  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 

In  the  town  of  Fowler  there  is  a  bed  of  the  same  variety  of  ore,  which  has  long  supplied 
the  Fullerville  furnace. 

There  are  deposits  of  this  ore  in  the  towns  of  Fowler  and  Gouvemcur,  in  which  are  dis- 
tinctly observable  twigs,  roots  and  leaves  of  the  birch  and  beecH,  the  vegetable  matter  of  which 
is  entirely  replaced  by  the  ferruginous  oxide ;  the  process  being  probably  analogous  to  that 
by  which  the  substance  of  leaves,  dec.  is  replaced  by  carbonate  of  lime,  in  what  is  commonly 
called  the  process  of  petrifaction. 

Bog  ore  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  the  town  of  Canton,  but  the  quantity  lias  heretofore 
proved  insufficient  for  use.    This  remark  also  applies  to  the  town  of  De  Kalb. 

The  bed  from  which  the  Waddington  furnace  is  supplied,  is  situated  near  the  River  La 
Grassc,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  village  of  Columbia,  and  about  seven  miles  from 
the  village  of  Waddington.  There  are  three  varieties  of  ore,  differing  very  little  in  their 
composition.  One  consists  of  large  lumps,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  pan  ore ;  another, 
in  small  masses  more  or  less  rounded,  is  called  shot  ore ;  and  lastly,  the  ochrcy  ore,  called 
also  loam  ore.  All  these  varieties  have  a  reddish  yellow  colour  when  reduced  to  powder, 
and,  by  calcination,  lose  from  18  to  20.5  per  cent  of  their  weight.  After  this  operation  they 
become  black,  and  are  freely  taken  up  by  the  magnet ;  although  before  they  arc  subjected  to 
heat,  they  are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  influenced  by  it.  A  specimen  of  this  ore  gave,  on 
analysis,  the  following  results,  vit : 

Peroxide  of  iron,  ......    71.00 

Silica  and  alumina   8.50 

Water   20.50 

The  extent  of  this  bed  has  never  been  fully  ascertained,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  sufficient 
to  supply  the  furnace  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

Another  valuable  bed  of  the  same  ore  has  been  found  near  the  boundary  of  the  towns  of 
Madrid  and  Louisville ;  and  still  another,  said  to  be  of  great  extent,  is  situated  on  the  Deer 
river  in  the  town  of  Brasher.  The  variety  called  pan  ore  predominates,  and  it  is  of  an  excel- 
lent  quality.' 

Jefferson  County.  Near  Carthage,  in  this  county,  there  is  a  bed  of  bog  iron  ore,  which 
has  been  worked  for  several  years,  but  it  does  not  yield  a  very  abundant  supply.  There  is 
also  a  deposit  of  this  ore  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Oxbow,  which  resembles  some  of 
those  occurring  in  St.  Lawrence,  in  containing  stems,  roots  and  leaves,  which  have  undergone 
the  process  of  conversion  into  oxide  of  iron. 


•  For  lhi>  and  the  premium  notice.,  I  un  indebted  to  WUlbm  Ogden,  ltt>  ot  Wellington. 
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In  the  Counties  of  Madison,  Onondaga,  and  in  some  of  the  still  more  western  ones,  there 
not  unfrequently  occur  deposits,  to  which  Mr.  Vanuxcm  has  given  the  name  of  Tu/aceous 
Iron  Ore,  being  a  mixture  of  calcareous  tufa  and  hydrate  of  iron.  Among  other  localities, 
may  be  noticed  one  a  mile  west  of  Chittcnango  in  Madison  county ;  another,  two  and  a  half 
miles  northeast  of  Salina  in  Onondaga ;  and  another  on  Nine-mile  creek,  between  Marccllus 
and  the  great  embankment  of  the  Syracuse  and  Auburn  railroad. 

The  proportion  of  oxide  of  iron  in  this  compound  is  usually  small.  With  the  magnetic 
oxide,  it  would  be  valuable  as  Mux  ;  but  it  so  happens  that  the  abundant  iron  ore  of  Western 
New-York,  (the  lenticular  clay  iron  ore,)  is  itself  largely  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime. 
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Exhibiting  the  composition  of  several  Iron  Ores  found  in  the  Slate  of  Neiv-  York,  and  the 
proportion  of  Metallic  Iron  which  they  contain,  in  1 00  parts. 
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Present  Condition  of  the  Manufacture  of  Iron  in  the  State  of  New-York. 

The  manufacture  of  iron  was  commenced,  in  the  State  of  New- York,  at  a  comparatively 
early  period.  It  was  actively  carried  on  in  Orange  county  for  several  years  previously  to  the 
American  Revolution.  I  have,  however,  no  means  of  determining  the  extent  of  the  manufac- 
ture at  that  early  date.  In  1810,  the  value  of  the  iron  manufactured  in  the  State  was  esti- 
mated at  $859,895.  At  that  time  there  were  in  the  counties  of  Essex  and  Clinton,  one 
blooracry  aral  twelve  forges,  at  which  259  tons  were  manufactured,  besides  100  tons  from  the 
furnaces. •  In  1830,  the  number  of  iron  works  and  trip  hammers  in  the  State  was  335,  of 
which  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Senate  Districts  contained  no  less  than  176.  According  to  the 
census  returns  made  in  1 835,  the  number  of  iron  works  and  trip  hammers  was  434,  and  the 
value  of  the  iron  manufactured  was  $4,713,530;  being  an  increase  from  1830  of  nearly  100 
iron  works  and  trip  hammers,  and  in  the  value  of  iron  manufactured  of  upwards  of  $  1 ,000,000. 
In  1840,  according  to  the  census  returns,  there  were  306  furnaces,  bloomeries,  forges  and 
rolling  mills ;  in  which  82,654  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  58,275  tons  of  bar  iron,  were  manufac- 
tured. The  capital  invested  in  these  was  estimated  at  92,113,818.  To  this  should  be  added 
•1,806,638,  as  the  value  of  hardware,  cutlery,  ice.  manufactured. 

If  these  statements  are  to  be  relied  on,  the  manufacture  of  this  important  article  did  not 
advance  in  the  State  of  New-York  during  the  period  from  1 835  to  1 840. 

The  prosperity  of  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  any  country  must  depend  maudy  upon  the 
abundance  of  the  raw  material,  and  the  low  price  at  which  it  can  be  obtained.  It  is  essential 
also  to  its  success,  that  the  iron  produced  be  of  good  quality. 

From  the  account  which  has  been  presented  of  the  iron  ores  found  in  this  State,  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  a  supply  for  the  utmost  demand.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  difference 
in  the  quality  of  these  ores ;  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  manufacturers  give  a  de- 
cided preference  to  those  from  particular  localities,  which  thus  have  a  greatly  increased  value, 
while  others  have  been  in  a  measure  neglected,  or  at  least  are  considered  of  little  importance. 
Making  every  allowance  for  the  natural  superiority  of  some  ores,  this  result  may  in  part  be 
ascribed  to  the  want  of  skill  in  conducting  the  mining  operations,  and  in  following  out  the 
details  of  the  manufacture. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  points,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  raising  of  the  ores  has 
heretofore  been  generally  conducted  in  the  rudest  and  most  careless  manner.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  the  whole  object  of  the  proprietors  of  our  mines  seems  to  have  been  to  obtain  a 
present  supply  of  ore  at  the  easiest  and  cheapest  rate.  Hence  excavations  have  often  been 
,  improperly  made,  and  good  beds  of  ore  have  not  unfrequently  been  rendered  valueless  by  the 

falling  in  of  rocks,  or  by  vast  collections  of  rubbish  which  have  accumulated.  The  conse- 
quence of  these  injudicious,  and  in  some  instances  ruinous  operations,  the  result  oftentimes 
of  false  notions  of  economy,  has  been  to  render  this  branch  of  mining  a  peculiarly  expensive 
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and  precarious  employment.  This  of  course  must  hare  an  effect  upon  the  manufacturer  ;  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  until  this  business  is  conducted  with  that  science  and  skill  which 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  it  in  other  countries,  there  will  be  wanting  in  our  case  one  important 
element  of  success. 

A  review  of  the  processes  of  manufacture  pursued  in  some  parts  of  the  State  will,  I  think, 
afford  another  clue  to  the  causes  which  have  served  to  depress  this  branch  of  industry  ;  and 
as  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  topics  connected  with  the  practical  part  of  this  investiga- 
tion, I  trust  that  I  shall  be  excused  for  entering  somewhat  in  detail. 

In  the  description  of  the  ores  of  iron  which  I  have  already  given,  it  will  be  observed  that 
some  of  them  are  nearly  pure ;  that  is,  consist  almost  entirely  of  iron  and  oxygen  in  variable 
proportions.  Such  are  many  of  the  ores  found  in  the  northern  counties,  in  Orange  county, 
&c.  As  it  is  only  necessary,  in  order  to  convert  these  pure  minerals  into  metallic  iron,  that 
they  should  be  deprived  of  the  oxygen  which  they  contain,  the  reduction  may  be  effected  in  a 
very  simple  manner.  They  are  accordingly  often  mixed  with  a  proper  proportion  of  charcoal, 
and  subjected  to  heat  in  a  low  or  Catalan  forge.  A  part  of  the  carbon,  combining  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  ore,  passes  off  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  while  a  variable  proportion  of 
the  carbon  also  combines  with  the  iron,  and  causes  the  formation  of  cast  iron,  steel,  or  mal- 
leable iron,  according  to  circumstances.  If  the  application  of  the  heat  be  discontinued  after 
the  first  reduction  of  the  ore,  the  result  will  be  cast  iron ;  but  as  the  object  in  this  case  is 
usually  to  obtain  malleable  iron  by  a  single  process,  charcoal  is  added,  and  the  heat  continued 
until  the  cast  iron  loses  its  liquidity,  and  is  converted  into  a  loup,  as  it  is  termed  ;  after  which 
it  is  brought  under  heavy  hammers,  and  formed  into  bars  of  various  sizes  and  forms.  When 
a  peculiar  ore,  as  the  spathic  iron,  is  employed,  the  product  of  this  process  is  an  inferior 
kind  of  steel. 

This  forge  is  the  most  humble,  and  probably  the  oldest  workshop  of  iron,  and  was  formerly 
in  general  use  where  the  ores  were  sufficiently  pure  to  admit  of  its  employment.  As  it  could 
be  erected  at  a  trifling  expense,  it  enabled  the  small  capitalist  to  prosecute  the  manufacture 
in  situations  where  fuel  was  abundant,  and  it  often  employed  the  farmer  in  the  intervals  of 
agricultural  labor.  These  are  perhaps  the  principal  reasons  why  the  forge  is  so  generally 
used  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  But  I  think  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  its  employ- 
ment is  wasteful ;  and  as  fuel  becomes  less  abundant,  and  capital  increases,  it  must  give  place 
to  the  improved  furnace." 

It  is  evident  from  the  description  of  the  process  which  has  just  been  given,  that  the  conver- 
sion of  the  cast  iron  into  malleable  iron  in  the  open  forge,  takes  place  during  the  free  exposure 
of  the  former  to  heat  and  air  in  contact  with  the  combustible.  There  must,  however,  be  great 
waste  both  of  fuel  and  of  ore.  Facts  prove  the  correctness  of  this  assertion.  If  I  have  been 
correctly  informed,  three  tons  of  the  best  ore,  such  as  that  from  the  Arnold  mine,  are  required 
for  producing  one  ton  of  malleable  iron;  and  five  hours  is  the  average  time  consumed  in  carry- 
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ing  ihc  ore  to  the  state  of  rough  bar,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  being  the  usual  weight  of 
the  loup.  Now  analysis  shows  that  the  Arnold  ore  contains  from  sixty-eight  to  seventy-one 
per  cent  of  metallic  iron  ;  and  although  great  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  waste  necessarily 
attendant  upon  metallurgic  processes,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  when  it  amounts,  as  it 
does  in  the  present  case,  to  a  hundred  per  cent,  there  must  be  some  defect  in  the  process  of 
reduction. 

The  clay  iron-stone  so  extensively  used  in  Great  Britain,  seldom  contains  more  than  thirty- 
five  per  cent  of  metallic  iron ;  and  yet  it  is  stated  that  three  tons  of  this  ore  yield  about  one 
ton  of  cast  iron,  and  this  last  again  loses  about  ten  or  twelve  per  cent  of  its  weight  by  con- 
version into  refined  iron,  so  that  about  three  and  a  half  tons  of  the  ore  yield  a  ton  of  refined 
iron.    The  difference  will  be  more  apparent  from  the  following  statement. 

Three  tons  of  Arnold  ore,  at  70  per  cent,  =  4,704  lbs.  metallic  iron. 

Three  and  a  half  tons  clay  iron-stone,  at  35  per  cent, . . . .  =  2,744  "    do.  do. 

Difference   1,960  lbs. 

Showing  that,  by  the  process  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  for  every  ton  of  rough  bar  iron 
obtained,  there  is  a  waste  of  nearly  another  ton  of  metallic  iron.  And  in  this  estimate,  nothing 
has  been  allowed  for  the  loss  which  these  bars  suffer  in  the  various  operations  to  which  they 
are  subjected  previously  to  their  preparation  for  the  manufacture  of  nails,  &c. 

The  important  influence  which  the  facts  just  stated  must  exert  upon  the  manufacture  of 
iron  in  the  district  where  this  process  is  almost  exclusively  employed,  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  price  of  ore  is  sometimes  not  less  than  five  dollars  the  ton.  To  all 
this  should  be  added  the  waste  of  fuel,  which  I  am  satisfied  may  be  fairly  set  down  to  this 
mode  of  manufacture. 

Another,  and  perhaps  more  serious  objection  to  the  process  under  examination,  is  the  want 
of  uniformity  in  the  texture  of  the  iron,  and  its  unfitness  for  many  uses  to  which  this  metal  is 
applied.  This  is  owing  to  the  alternate  mixture  of  steely  grains  with  those  of  the  malleable 
iron,  a  result  which  no  care  can  prevent.  Hence  chain  cables  manufactured  from  this  kind 
of  iron,  although  they  are  sufficiently  tough  in  some  parts,  in  others  have  a  tenacity  so  in- 
considerable as  to  be  easily  destroyed  by  the  weight  applied  to  them.  To  the  same  want  of 
uniformity  in  the  texture,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  rapidity  with  which  they  arc  oxidated  by  ex- 
posure to  the  atmosphere. 

In  adverting  to  these  facts,  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  a  want  of  interest  in  our 
manufactures.  They  are,  it  is  believed,  well  known  to  most  of  our  iron  masters ;  and  my 
object  in  thus  noticing  them,  is  to  urge  the  importance  of  the  introduction  of  a  less  exception- 
able process  than  that  which  has  just  been  described.  The  iron  ores  in  various  parts  of  the 
State  will  not  suffer  in  the  comparison  with  any  in  the  world  ;  and  there  is  no  reason,  if  proper 
attention  be  paid  to  the  manufacture,  why  the  iron  obtained  from  them  should  not  be  as  valuable 
as  any  other. 

The  Danncmora  iron  ore,  from  which  the  most  celebrated  Swedish  iron  is  obtained,  is  similar 
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in  its  characters  to  the  primitive  or  magnetic  ores  found  in  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of 
the  Stale.  It  sometimes,  however,  contains,  as  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Thomson,  a  portion 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  is  also  associated  with  quartz  and  with  hornblende.  In  the  process 
of  reduction,  the  ore  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  roasted,  and  then  put  into  conical  shaped 
furnaces  constructed  of  the  slag  from  cast  iron,  which  is  found  to  answer  the  purpose  fully  as 
well  as  bricks,  and  to  come  much  cheaper.  In  these  furnaces,  it  is  mixed  with  the  requisite 
quantity  of  charcoal ;  but  the  addition  of  limestone  is  seldom  necessary,  because  it  exists 
already  in  the  ore.  Here  it  is  melted  and  separated  from  the  slag,  which  is  allowed  to  run 
off,  or  is  cast  into  bricks,  according  as  it  is  wanted.  The  cast  iron  obtained  by  this  process 
is  as  white  as  silver,  very  hard  and  brittle,  and  is  not  liable  to  rust ;  but  in  this  state  it  cannot 
be  applied  to  any  useful  purpose,  in  consequence  of  its  brittleness.  This  iron  is  converted 
into  malleable  iron  by  heating  it  in  a  bed  of  charcoal  and  oxide  of  iron,  and  hammering  it  out 
into  bars  while  hot.  In  this  state  it  is  whiter  than  common  iron,  of  a  distinctly  fibrous  tex- 
ture, and  is  much  stouter  than  any  other  species  of  iron  whatever.* 

There  is  still  some  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  superiority  of  the  Dannemora 
iron.  By  some  it  is  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  manganese.  Bcrzelius  supposes  it  due  to 
the  presence  of  the  metallic  basis  of  silica ;  another  author,  again,  refers  the  superiority  to  the 
mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  which  the  ore  contains ;  and  finally,  it  has  been  ascribed  prin- 
cipally to  the  process  employed  ;  for  it  is  asserted,  that  by  following  a  similar  mode  of  manu- 
facture, as  good  iron  has  been  obtained  from  other  Swedish  ores  as  from  that  of  the  Danne- 

In  those  parts  of  the  State  where  what  are  called  high  furnaces  are  in  use,  the  leading 
principles  of  the  process  of  smelting  are  well  understood,  and  in  some  cases  a  considerable 
degree  of  perfection  has  been  attained.  But  so  many  circumstances  enter  into  the  iron 
smelter's  manufacture,  and  an  attention  to  each  of  them  is  so  important  to  the  success  of  the 
whole,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  striking  proof  of  the  ingenuity  of  our  countrymen,  that 
with  so  few  of  the  necessary  data,  they  have  been  enabled  to  prosecute  it  with  even  tolerable 
success.  It  is  now  admitted,  that  in  order  to  carry  on  this  branch  of  art  in  the  most  advanta- 
geous manner,  it  is  essential  that  the  chemical  composition  of  the  ore  should  be  accurately 
determined,  as  well  as  that  of  the  flux  to  be  used,  of  the  slag  or  scoria  formed  during  the 
process,  and  finally  of  the  iron  which  is  the  result.  Investigations  of  this  kind  have  been 
prosecuted  for  some  years  in  Sweden,  France,  Germany  and  England ;  and  the  result  has 
been  the  introduction  of  improvements,  by  means  of  which  the  ores  have  been  made  to  yield 
a  larger  quantity  and  a  better  quality  of  iron  than  was  formerly  obtained  from  them. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  when  the  ore  is  of  great  purity,  the  process  of  reduction  is 
exceedingly  simple.  But  as  the  ores  most  generally  used  contain  earthy  bodies,  as  silica, 
alumina,  &c.  in  considerable  proportions,  the  business  of  the  iron  smelter  consists  in  fusing 
the  earths,  and  in  deoxidizing  the  ore  by  the  agency  of  carbonaceous  matter.  But  silica,  when 
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subjected  to  high  heat  in  contact  with  oxide  of  iron,  unites  with  it,  and  forms  a  silicate  which 
cannot  be  reduced  by  carbon.  It  is,  therefore,  of  great  importance  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  this  compound.  One  of  the  means  by  which  this  end  may  be  attained,  is  the  roasting  of 
the  ore,  an  operation  which  is  too  often  neglected  by  our  manufacturers.  By  being  previously 
roasted,  the  ore  loses  its  water,  if  it  contains  any ;  the  carbonic  acid  and  volatile  matters  are 
also  driven  off,  and  it  is  brought  to  that  porous  state  which  permits  the  flame  to  come  into 
contact  with  each  of  its  particles,  and  thus  the  metal  is  reduced  before  the  silicates  can  be 
formed.  Another  advantage  gained  by  the  roasting  of  the  ore  is,  that  we  avoid  in  a  great 
measure  the  evolution  of  the  gases  in  the  furnace,  which  not  only  obstruct  the  free  passage 
of  flame,  but  have  a  tendency  to  cool  it.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
particular  attention  should  be  paid  in  all  cases  to  the  process  of  roasting ;  but  especially  so, 
when  the  more  compact  kinds  of  magnetic  and  specular  ores  are  employed.  As  the  operation 
is  analogous  to  the  burning  of  limestone,  it  may  be  performed  cither  in  the  open  air,  or  in 
furnaces  constructed  for  the  purpose,  as  may  be  found  most  convenient  and  economical.* 

In  most  cases,  however,  the  roasting  is  not  sufficient  to  effect  the  complete  separation  of 
the  matters  which  prevent  or  retard  the  reduction  of  the  metal.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
operation,  substances  arc  added,  which  are  denominated  fluxes,  the  use  of  which  is  to  bring 
the  earthy  matters,  mixed  or  combined  with  the  oxide  of  iron,  to  a  state  of  thin  fusion  or 
liquidity,  so  that  the  particles  of  metallic  iron,  having  been  formed  by  the  action  of  the  car- 
bon, may  run  together  and  fall  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.  It  i»  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  nature  of  the  flux  must  differ  with  that  of  the  ore.  When  siliceous  matter  predomi- 
nates, limestone  is  used,  so  that  the  silica  may  form  with  it  a  fusible  compound,  and  thus 
liberate  the  metal.  On  the  contrary,  when  an  ore  contains  carbonate  of  lime,  this  substance 
being  also  infusible,  a  siliceous  flux  is  then  to  be  employed. 

From  this  view  of  the  nature  and  use  of  fluxes,  it  is  apparent  that  they  cannot  be  employed 
in  an  arbitrary  or  empirical  manner.  The  particular  kind,  as  well  as  the  proportion,  must  be 
determined  by  the  chemical  composition  of  the  ore ;  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  two  ores  so 
closely  resemble  each  other  as  to  allow  the  use  of  exactly  the  same  flux. 

With  the  exception  of  the  lenticular  argillaceous  oxide  of  the  western  part  of  the  State, 
and  the  magnetic  iron  from  Warrensburgh,  all  the  ores  which  I  have  examined  are  siliceous 
or  aluminous,  and  require  for  their  reduction  a  flux  composed  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
Limestones  well  adapted  to  this  use,  abound  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  • 

That  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  flux  to  the  nature  of  the  ore  is  a  subject  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently attended  to  by  our  iron  smelters,  I  think  is  evident,  from  an  examination  of  the  scoriae 
of  many  of  our  furnaces.  Small  globules  or  buttons  of  nearly  pure  iron,  or  of  the  metal 
slightly  oxidated,  are  sometimes  found  in  the  hard  and  glassy  compound,  and  by  treating  this 
refuse  with  additional  portions  of  flux,  a  large  proportion  of  metallic  iron  is  obtained.  I  was 
informed  by  the  conductor  of  a  furnace  in  Dutchess  county,  that  a  heap  of  this  slag,  which 
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he  had  considered  as  without  value,  and  which  he  intended  to  hare  removed  from  his  pre- 
mises at  some  expense,  had  been  found  to  be  worth  more  than  $3,000,  for  the  iron  which  it 
contained. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  the  nature  and  proportion  of  the  flux  most  proper  to  be 
employed  in  any  given  case,  cannot  be  positively  determined  without  an  analysis  of  the  ore. 
Berthier  gives  some  general  directions  on  this  subject,  which  it  may  be  useful  to  introduce  in 
this  place ;  and  especially  so,  as  his  statements  arc  the  result  of  an  extensive  series  of  expe- 
riments. According  to  this  chemist,  the  proportion  of  flux  to  the  ore  necessary  to  ensure  the 
requisite  degree  of  fusibility  should  be  such,  as  that  the  compound  may  contain  from  45  to 
60  per  cent  of  silica,  20  to  35  per  cent  of  lime,  and  1 2  to  25  per  cent  of  other  earths.  The 
nature  of  the  latter  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  fusibility  of  the  scoria.  Alumina  is  the 
least  fusible,  and  it  should  not  much  exceed  the  proportion  of  0. 15.  Magnesia  is  much  more 
fusible,  and  it  may  attain  the  proportion  of  0.25  without  inconvenience.  But  when  other 
metallic  compounds  form  part  of  the  ore,  as  manganese,  titanium,  phosphate  of  iron  and  of 
lime,  the  arecniates  of  iron,  iron  pyrites,  galena,  blende  and  chromium,  the  proportion  of 
fluxing  materials  must  be  determined  by  their  nature,  and  by  the  proportions  in  which  they 
exist  in  the  ore.* 

In  regard  to  fuel,  and  its  mode  of  employment,  there  is  also  room  for  improvement  in  our 
manufactories.  Charcoal,  the  combustible  almoBt  exclusively  employed  at  present,  no  doubt 
possesses  great  advantages ;  but  the  want  of  due  attention  to  the  process  of  carbonization, 
renders  this  substance  of  very  variable  purity.  This  not  only  increases  the  expense,  but 
causes  a  variation  in  the  degree  of  heat  quite  unfavourable  to  the  success  of  the  iron  smelter's 
operations.  In  those  cases,  by  no  means  unfrequent,  where  the  proprietors  of  iron  works 
have  also  under  their  control  the  manufacture  of  charcoal  intended  for  their  use,  it  would  be 
greatly  to  their  advantage  to  introduce  some  of  those  improvements  which  have  been  adopted 
in  England  and  France,  and  the  value  of  which  experience  has  fully  confirmed. 

Although  charcoal  is  perhaps  the  best  fuel  for  the  iron  furnace,  it  is  well  known  that  causes 
are  gradually,  though  constantly,  operating  to  diminish  the  supply,  and  of  course  to  increase 
its  price.  In  some  cases  this  already  begins  to  act  as  a  damper  upon  the  manufacture  in 
question.  The  same  difficulty  was  experienced  in  England  at  a  very  early  period,  when  it 
was  fortunately  ascertained  that  the  bituminous  coal,  which  abounds  in  that  country,  when 
converted  into  coke,  might  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  charcoal.  And  it  is  to  this  discovery 
that  England  is  chiefly  indebted  for  the  commanding  position  which  she  now  occupies  as  a 
manufacturing  nation.  In  this  country,  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  substitute  anthra- 
cite for  charcoal,  in  iron  smelting  ;  which  at  length,  by  the  employment  of  the  hot  blast,  have 
been  crowned  with  complete  success.  This  great  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  iron, 
however,  will  be  of  more  value  in  those  States  where  anthracite  is  found,  than  in  our  own ; 
but  it  cannot  fail,  even  here,  to  be  highly  beneficial.t 

*  7nut«  dfi  A'imu  pm  la  Voit  Sicke,  II.  339. 

t  I  hare  )uat  received  »  «ra»ll  work,  entitled  "  A'olrj  m  Mr  of  Anlkronlt  in  Mr  Mfifmtlm  of  Irtn,"  bj  Prof.  WiWH  R 
Jom«»i« ;  to  which  I  would  refer  tbo.c  who  ore  intrre.trd  in  ihi.  .abject. 
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ORES  OF  LEAD,  ZINC  AND  COPPER. 

Although  these  ores  have  been  for  a  long  time  known  to  occur  in  various  parts  of  this  State, 
they  have,  for  a  few  years  past,  in  some  counties  at  least,  been  objects  of  peculiar  interest. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  supposed,  that  lead,  zinc,  and  perhaps  copper,  would  be  ranked  among 
our  most  important  mineral  productions.  Whether  these  anticipations  are  well  founded,  will 
probably  appear  from  the  facts  about  to  be  presented. 

SULPHURET  OF  LEAD,  or  GALENA.  Cleaveland. 

Description.  This  mineral,  which,  here  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  is  the  common 
ore  of  lead,  haB  a  bluish  grey  colour,  usually  called  lead-grey  ;  streak  unaltered.  The  colour 
is  liable  to  tarnish,  and  the  mineral  then  becomes  iridescent. 

It  occurs  massive  and  crystallized.  When  massive,  it  is  granular  or  compact,  and  some- 
times striated  or  fibrous.  When  crystallized,  it  is  foliated,  and  has  a  threefold  cleavage 
parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  cube,  which  is  the  primary  form.  Sometimes  the  cube  is  trun- 
cated on  its  angles  and  edges,  and  sometimes  it  is  elongated.  It  occurs  also  in  octahedrons, 
cubo-octahedrons,  6cc. 

The  following  crystalline  forms  have  been  observed  in  this  State  : 


f»f-T-  F.f.8.  Tif.l. 
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Lustre  splendent  to  glimmering,  and  metallic ;  sectile ;  very  easily  frangible. 

Hardness  2.5  to  3.    Specific  gravity  7.532  to  7.652  (Tfwmson) ;  7.759  (Beudant). 

Fusible  before  the  blowpipe,  with  the  disengagement  of  fumes  of  sulphur.  When  heated 
on  charcoal,  the  metallic  lead  is  obtained. 

Soluble  in  nitric  acid,  forming  a  white  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  lead.  When  dissolved  in 
dilute  nitric  acid,  with  only  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature,  the  solution  produces  a  preci- 
pitate of  brilliant  blades  of  metallic  lead  upon  a  clean  plate  of  zinc ;  but  not  upon  a  plate  of 
copper,  unless  it  contains  sulphuret  of  silver. 

Distinctive  characters.  From  graphite  and  sulphuret  of  molybdenum  it  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  its  greater  specific  gravity ;  while  from  sulphuret  of  zinc,  which  it  sometimes 
resembles,  its  metallic  and  shining  streak  will  be  sufficient  to  distinguish  it. 

Composition.  The  constituents  of  this  mineral  when  pure,  arc  sulphur  13.34,  lead  86.66, 
in  100  parts;  but  it  sometimes  contains  minute  proportions  of  silver,  antimony  and  iron. 

This  mineral  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  sometimes  in  large  quantities.  The 
localities  will  be  noticeJ  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  counties  in  which  they  occur. 

Columbia  Countt.  At  the  Ancram  Lead  Mine,  as  it  is  usually  called,  about  four  miles 
southeast  of  the  Ancram  furnace,  galena  is  found  in  a  hill  composed  of  slate  and  limestone. 
Two  or  three  veins  may  here  be  observed  on  the  surface ;  which,  with  their  gangue,  vary  in 
width  from  a  foot  to  three  or  four  feet.  When  they  widen,  as  they  sometimes  do,  the  ore  is 
very  sparingly  disseminated  in  the  calcareous  spar  and  quartz,  which  constitute  its  principal 
associates.  The  galena  at  this  locality  does  not  seem  to  form  a  true  vein,  but  to  be  a  collec- 
tion of  strings  communicating  with  masses  or  beds  of  various  dimensions.  These  strings  are 
parallel  with  the  strata,  and  not  at  right  angles  to  them,  and  the  ore  is  not  bounded  by  a  re- 
gular wall,  but  gradually  loses  itself  in  the  accompanying  rock. 
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The  galena  is  both  foliated  and  granular,  but  no  regular  crystalline  forms  have  been  ob- 
served. It  is  associated  with  blende  and  copper  pyrites  in  a  gangue  of  quartz  ;  calcareous 
spar  and  sulphate  of  barytes  are  also  occasionally  intermixed.  It  is  owing  to  these  foreign 
minerals,  that  some  difficulties  have  been  encountered  in  the  separation  and  reduction  of  the 
lead. 

The  following  arc  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  two  of  the  best  specimens  of  galena  ob- 
tained from  this  locality,  viz : 

I.  II. 

Sulphur,   13.00       IS.  68 

Lead,   83.65  81.61 

Silica,  or  quartz,   3.50  5.71 

Carbonate  of  lime  


But  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  any  quantity  of  lead  ore  without  an  admixture  of  the  surphurcts 
of  zinc  and  copper,  and  the  other  associated  minerals.  In  addition  to  these,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  there  is  also  a  minute  proportion  of  sulphuret  of  silver  mixed  with  the  ore. 
This,  however,  is  scarcely  deserving  of  notice  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  as  the  expense 
of  separating  the  precious  metal  would  probably  excoed  the  value  of  the  product. 

This  mine  has  been  extensively  worked  at  various  times,  and  the  visitor  will  find  shafta 
and  adits  of  great  depth  and  length,  and  the  proofs  of  large  expenditures.  Unfortunately,  the 
expectations  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  these  operations  have  not  been  realized ;  and  I  am 
constrained  to  add,  that  there  is  nothing  at  this  locality  which  would  warrant  any  additional 
outlay. 

Several  other  localities  of  galena,  although  of  less  imj^tancc  than  that  just  noticed,  occur 
in  other  parts  of  this  county.  In  the  town  of  Canaan,  veins  of  lead  ore  have  been  found, 
one  or  two  miles  south  of  Whiting's  pond.  The  ore  is  fine  grained,  and  is  mixed  with  yellow 
blende,  and  with  black  and  yellow  copper.  There  is  also  a  similar  vein  in  the  town  of  Cla- 
verack,  and  the  same  mineral  has  been  found  in  several  places  in  New-Lebanon* 

Dutchess  County.  There  is  a  thin  vein  of  galena  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  town 
of  Northeast,  which  is  probably  a  continuation  of  some  of  those  noticed  in  the  county  of 
Columbia.  On  the  farms  of  Judge  Bockec  and  Mr.  W.  Bryan,  are  several  openings,  from 
which  considerable  quantities  of  ore  have  been  obtained.  These  mines  are  said  to  have  been 
worked  as  early  as  the  year  1740,  by  a  company  of  Germans,  and  the  ore  sent  to  Bristol, 
England.  They  were,  however,  soon  abandoned,  but  were  re-opened  during  the  revolution, 
when  a  few  tons  of  lead  were  again  obtained.  Since  that  time  they  have  been  entirely 
neglected. 

Excavations  arc  to  be  seen  on  the  lands  of  Judge  Bockee,  at  short  intervals  for  half  a  mile, 
showing  numerous  small  veins  of  galena,  associated  with  the  sulphurcts  and  carbonates  of 
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copper.  Mr.  Mather  states,  that  all  the  openings  are  in  the  limestone,  (which  is  of  a  bluish- 
grey  colour,  and  nearly  compact  structure,)  a  few  rods  east  of  its  junction  with  the  slate  on 
the  west.  From  the  great  number  of  small  veins  in  this  vicinity,  he  thinks  it  probable  that 
larger  ones  occur,  of  which  these  are  the  mere  strings.* 

Unimportant  localities  of  sulphurct  of  lead  have  also  been  noticed  in  the  towns  of  Amcnia 
and  Rhinebeck. 

Herkimer  County.  From  the  specimens  of  galena  which  have  been  found  in  this  county, 
it  was  supposed  by  some  that  workable  beds  of  it  would  be  discovered.  Thus  far,  however, 
these  anticipations  have  not  been  realized.  Excavations  have  been  made  about  two  miles 
from  Salisbury  Corners,  but  they  have  furnished  only  cabinet  specimens  of  the  sulphurcts  of 
lead,  iron,  zinc  and  copper,  with  occasional  staitw  of  the  green  carbonate  of  copper  and  bog 
iron  ore ;  the  former,  proceeding  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  upon  pyritous  coppur; 
and  the  latter,  from  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites. 

Small  quantities  of  lead  ore  have  been  found  in  Jefferson  County,  but  its  occurrence  has 
not  yet  led  to  many  extensive  mining  operations. 

Lewis  County.  Near  the  village  of  Martinsburgh,  galena  is  found  associated  with  iron 
pyrites  in  narrow  veins,  traversing  the  Trenton  limestone.  At  one  of  these,  about  three  thou- 
sand dollars  have  been  expended  in  excavations,  which  extend  for  nearly  two  hundred  feet 
along  the  surface,  and  at  one  point  are  fifty  feet  in  depth.  Copper  pyrites  and  blende  are 
sometimes  associated  with  the  galena.  The  gangue  is  calcareous  spar,  which  often  exhibits 
interesting  crystalline  forms.  Some  of  the  specimens  of  galena  have  a  beautiful  feathery 
appearance,  resembling  certain  ores  of  silver. 

A  specimen  of  the  galena  from  this  locality  gave  the  following  results,  viz : 

Sulphur   11. 97 

Lead   77.15 

•  Iron  pyrites,  carbonate  of  lime,  &c   10.88 

mile  and  a  half  from  Martinsburgh.  The  galena  at  this  locality  is  often  in  small  but  perfect 
octahedrons.    The  associated  calcareous  spar  has  the  form  of  lenticular  crystals. 

At  the  falls  near  Lowville  in  this  county,  galena  has  been  found  with  cubes  of  green  fluor 
and  six-sided  crystals  of  calcareous  spar.  This  ore  was  erroneously  thought  to  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  silver,  and  the  locality  is  often  called  the  "  Silver  Mine." 

Monroe  County.  Small  masses  of  galena  occur  in  the  limestone  near  Rochester  in  this 
county,  and  at  one  locality  a  small  vein  has  been  noticed.  A  company  was  some  time  since 
formed  for  mining  and  working  this  ore  ;  but  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  it  has  never 
commenced  active  operations. 
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Montgomery  County.  Lead  ore  occurs  in  this  county,  but  none  of  the  localities  seem  to 
be  of  much  importance.  On  Flat  creek  in  the  town  of  Root,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south- 
east of  Spraker's  Basin,  are  several  small  veins  of  iron  pyrites,  galena  and  blende,  in  a  matrix 
of  calcareous  spar,  the  whole  being  in  a  fissile  slate  rock.  A  small  outlay  has  been  incurred 
liere,  which  has  been  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  supply  of  ore.  It  is  even  difficult,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  to  obtain  good  cabinet  specimens. 

Oneida  County.  Galena  has  been  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  towns  of  Vemon  and 
Westmoreland.  According  to  Mr.  Vanuxcm,  this  ore,  associated  with  blende,  occurs  near 
Hamilton  College,  in  a  rock  consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  sand. 

In  Orange  County,  this  mineral  has  been  found  near  Fallbrook  in  the  town  of  Deerpark, 
but  in  quantities  so  very  small  as  to  descrvo  only  a  mere  notice.  And  the  latter  remark  will 
apply  to  its  occurrence  in  Rensselaer  County. 

St.  Lawrence  County.  Valuable  deposits  of  galena  have,  within  a  few  years,  been 
discovered  within  this  county.  On  account  of  their  real  or  fancied  importance,  and  the  large 
expenditures  which  have  been  made  in  working  them,  it  is  proper  that  a  detailed  description 
should  be  here  presented. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  still  the  most  important  vein  in  this  county,  was  opened  in  the  winter 
of  1835-36.  It  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Rossie  Lead  Mine;  although  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  vein,  being  owned  by  different  proprietors,  usually  receive  in  the 
vicinity  their  distinctive  appellations.  This  mine  is  situated  about  two  and  a  half  miles  south 
of  the  village  of  Rossie.  The  following  is  a  description  of  it,  as  it  appeared  in  the  early  part 
of  August,  1836. 

The  vein  of  galena  and  white  decomposed  ore  was  distinctly  visible  for  some  distance, 
passing  down  a  precipitous  ledge  of  primitive  rock  about  fifty  feet  in  height.  The  average 
width  of  the  vein  was  two  feet,  and  it  cut  the  rock  in  a  nearly  perpendicular  direction ;  at  the 
lower  part,  however,  inclining  slightly  to  the  north.  On  ascending  the  ledge,  the  course  and 
extent  of  the  vein  could  be  easily  determined  by  the  excavations  which  had  been  made,  and 
by  the  appearance  of  the  surface  in  those  parts  where  it  had  not  been  opened.  Its  course 
was  found  to  be  about  south-southeast  and  north-northwest ;  and  its  length,  as  exposed  at  that 
time,  was  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  And  throughout  this  whole  extent,  the  vein 
seemed  to  be  so  distinctly  characterized  as  to  excite  surprise  that  it  had  not  long  before  been 
noticed. 

About  eight  feet  from  the  principal  vein  was  a  smaller  one,  which  intersected  the  rock  in 
a  direction  nearly  parallel  with  the  former,  and  which,  at  the  depth  of  about  thirty  feet,  united 
with  it. 

The  galena  found  in  this  vein  is  often  crystallized  in  large  cubes,  which  are  not  unfrcquently 
modified  by  truncations  upon  the  angles.  A  large  proportion  of  the  ore,  however,  is  cither  in 
foliated  masses,  which,  in  consequence  of  their  threefold  cleavage,  break  into  cubical  or  rec- 
tangular fragments,  or  is  made  up  of  grains  of  various  sizes.    Throughout  the  whole  extent 
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of  the  vein,  the  ore  is  imbedded  in  a  ganguo  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with  druses  of  calcareous 
spar  of  great  beauty,  and  presenting  a  great  variety  of  crystalline  forms.  The  average  width 
of  this  gangue  is  about  four  feet.  As  usual,  the  proportion  of  the  gangue  is  quite  variable, 
the  ore  being  in  some  parts  nearly  pure,  and  easily  separable  from  the  walls ;  while  in  others, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  vein  is  made  up  of  calcareous  spar. 

The  common  metallic  associates  of  galena  are  also  found  here,  viz.  iron  and  copper  pyrites 
and  zinc  blende,  although  the  latter  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

Two  specimens  of  galena  from  this  mine  were  subjected  to  analysis,  with  the  following 
results,  viz: 

I.  II. 

Sulphur,....-   13.80  13.26 

Lead,   85.40  85.35 

Carbonate  of  lime,  and  loss   1.40  1.39 

No.  I.  was  part  of  a  cubical  fragment  detached  from  the  gangue.  It  had  a  specific  gravity 
of  7.500. 

No.  II.  was  of  a  lighter  colour,  and  somewhat  silvery  appearance.  This  peculiarity  is 
probably  caused  by  a  tarnish,  or  perhaps  by  the  contact  of  the  gangue. 

This  ore  also  contains  a  minute  proportion  of  silver,  which  may  be  separated  by  the  process 
of  cupellation,  but  which  can  hardly  be  detected  by  the  humid  process. 

The  lead  ashes,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  found  in  great  abundance  on  that  part  of  the 
Rossic  vein  which  was  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  which  invested  most  of  the  surface 
specimens  of  galena,  proved  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lead  and  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  variable  proportions.  The  formation  of  this  compound  was  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  reaction  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  sulphurct  of  lead,  together  with  a  free  ex- 
posurc  to  atmospheric  influence. 

For  three  or  four  years,  this  mine  was  worked  with  great  activity,  and  shafts  were  sunk  to 
the  depth  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  At  this  depth  the  vein  presented  similar 
appearances  to  those  observed  nearer  the  surface,  except  perhaps  that  the  proportion  of  ore 
to  the  gangue  was  somewhat  less.  Fine  druses  of  crystallized  galena  and  calcareous  spar, 
together  with  variously  modified  crystals  of  iron  pyrites  and  some  copper  pyrites,  were  from 
time  to  time  laid  open.  A  few  beautiful  specimens  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  strontian,  of 
a  bluish  colour,  were  also  found. 

Since  1839,  however,  this  mine  has  not  been  worked,  whether  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
sufficient supply  of  ore,  the  expense  of  raising  it,  or  the  large  previous  outlay,  it  is  unneces- 
sary now  to  inquire. 

A  short  distance  from  the  preceding,  towards  the  road  leading  from  Rossie  to  Oxbow  in 
Jefferson  county,  is  the  Jepson  vein,  which  has  a  bearing  south  88°  3C  east.  It  has  pro- 
duced a  large  quantity  of  ore,  and  was  thought  to  be  little  inferior  in  value  to  the  Rossie  vein. 
Its  gangue  and  associated  minerals  are  also  similar. 

Part  I.  7 
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Two  other  veinB  were  opened  in  this  vicinity,  viz.  the  Robinson  and  the  Ross  veins ;  but 
they  liave  not  proved  to  be  of  much  value. 

Somo  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Rossie  mines  were  worked  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that  the  amount  of  lead  produced  from  them  in  1838  was  3,347,463  pounds.* 

At  Mineral  Point  on  Black  lake,  six  miles  below  the  village  of  Rossie,  is  another  mining 
region  which  promised  to  be  of  considerable  importance.  One  vein  was  opened,  which  had 
an  average  width  of  two  feet ;  but  the  ore  was  largely  mixed  with  the  usual  gangue,  calca- 
reous spar.  The  general  course  of  die  deposit  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Rossie  vein  ;  but 
the  ore,  which  was  both  crystallized  and  massive,  was  more  largely  mixed  with  sulphuret  of 
zinc. 

The  mania  of  speculation  which  so  generally  prevailed  in  1836  and  37,  led  to  tho  opening 
of  several  other  veins  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  These,  however,  are  at  the  present  time 
scarcely  deserving  of  notice.  In  one  of  them  I  observed  the  galena  associated  with  fluor  spar, 
which  is  not  a  common  occurrence  in  this  region. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  town  of  Gouverneur  is  the  Wilson  vein,  which  in  fact  is  rather 
a  vein  of  calcareous  spar  in  which  are  disseminated  small  masses  of  galena,  than  a  true  vein 
of  lead  ore.  Some  boautiful  specimens  of  crystallized  spar  have  been  obtained  from  this 
locality. 

Veins  of  galena  and  calcareous  spar,  similar  in  most  respect.*  to  iho.se  already  described, 
have  been  found  in  several  other  parts  of  this  county,  viz.  in  the  towns  of  Fowler  and  Pit- 
cairn  ;t  but  they  are  at  present  of  no  importance,  and  are  not  deserving  of  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion. 

Sullivan  County.  The  principal  deposit  of  galena  in  this  county  is  near  the  summit  of 
the  Shawangunk  mountains,  about  two  miles  northwest  of  the  village  of  Wurtzboro',  and 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  canal.  The  vein  or  bed  is  situated 
in  the  millstone  grit  of  which  this  mountain  is  composed,  and  which  hore  has  a  dip  west- 
southwest  of  about  45°.  At  the  spot  where  the  galena  was  first  observed,  a  perpendicular 
shaft  was  sunk ;  to  intersect  which,  a  tunnel  has  been  excavated,  and  with  this  there  com- 
municate galleries  of  several  hundred  feet  in  length. 

The  deposit  of  ore  at  this  locality  is  from  two  to  five  feet  in  width,  but  in  this  there  is  a 
large  proportion  of  quartzose  materials.  Three  varieties  of  galena  are  here  found,  viz.  the 
common,  in  the  form  of  foliated  masses,  and  breaking  into  cubical  or  rectangular  fragments ; 
the  granular,  composed  of  granular  concretions  resembling  grains  of  steel ;  and  the  compact, 
made  up  of  very  fine  grains,  and  liaving  a  compact  texture,  a  somewhat  conchoidal  fracture, 
and  little  metallic  lustre. 

The  galena,  in  all  its  varieties,  is  associated  with  the  sulphurcls  of  zinc,  copper  and  iron  ; 
indeed  so  large  is  the  proportion  of  the  former  of  these  ores,  that  the  vein  may  with  more 
propriety  be  called  a  zinc,  than  a  lead  mine.    The  galena  and  blende  often  appear  in  the  form 


♦  Rrpoit  of  iheSt  Uwrrure  R»Urv»d  Committee,  1839.  |  E.nmon,.  ff~-  IV*  Or*,,.™/  Krporu,  1838. 
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of  rounded  nodules  of  various  sizes  in  the  quartz,  the  former  being  sometimes  a  central  nu- 
cleus passing  gradually  into,  and  at  length  entirely  surrounded  by,  the  blende. 

The  difficulties  which  attend  the  reduction  of  the  lead  ore  thus  largely  mixed  with  foreign 
matters,  will  at  once  be  apparent.  Various  attempts  were  made,  and  large  sums  expended, 
by  the  company,  in  useless  trials  to  effect  the  economical  separation  of  these  metals.  At 
length,  however,  this  object  has  been  obtained  by  mechanical  contrivances  similar  to  those  in 
use  in  Germany.  At  what  expense  these  processes  are  conducted,  and  whether  they  are 
sufficiently  economical  to  warrant  their  continuance,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  mining  operations  have  been  carried  on  in  the  most  judicious 
manner,  all  the  galleries  and  levels  being  susceptible  of  complete  drainage  and  ventilation. 
The  amount  of  ore  obtained  is  largo,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  it  may  be  increased  to  any 
extent,  and  at  a  trifling  cost.  The  mineral  was  reduced  in  a  reverberatory  furnace ;  and  the 
lead,  of  which  many  tons  have  been  manufactured,  is  said  to  have  been  of  good  quality.  Both 
the  lead  and  the  ore  yield  by  cupellation  a  small  proportion  of  silver ;  too  small,  however,  to 
warrant  the  separation  in  a  large  way. 

The  ore  itself,  aside  from  the  associates  above  named,  is  as  rich,  as  valuable,  and  as  easily 
reduced,  as  that  of  any  lead  mine  whatever.  The  location  of  this  mine  too,  and  the  prospect 
of  a  supply  of  ore,  are  all  as  favorable  as  could  be  desired,  while  the  average  quantity  of 
ore  in  a  cubic  yard  of  the  vein  is  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  that  of  any  lead  mine  at  pre- 
sent known  in  the  State. 

The  Sullivan  and  St.  Lawrence  mines  may  be  thus  briefly  contrasted.  In  the  latter,  the 
ore  is  in  small  veins,  with  very  good  associates,  and  is  easily  reduced  ;  but  the  situation  of 
the  mines  is  bad.  In  the  former,  the  ore  is  in  large  veins,  with  bad  associates,  and  is  more 
difficult  of  separation  and  reduction ;  but  the  mines  are  admirably  situated,  whether  we  regard 
the  removal  of  the  ore,  or  the  facility  of  transporting  the  produce  of  it. 

Ulster  County.  A  mine  of  galena  was  opened  in  this  county  in  1837,  and  worked  by 
the  North  American  Coal  and  Mining  Company.  It  is  in  the  Shawangunk  range,  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Red  Bridge,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  the  counties  of 
Ulster  and  Sullivan,  on  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  canal.  The  general  character  of  the  de- 
posit of  ore  is  similar  to  that  of  the  one  found  in  the  adjoining  county ;  but  the  galena  has 
thus  far  been  procured  only  in  very  small  quantities.  It  is  associated  with  copper  pyrites 
and  sulphuret  of  zinc.  The  gangue  is  quartz,  which  often  occurs  in  large  crystals  of  great 
beauty ;  seldom,  however,  with  double  terminations. 

This  mine  was  worked  by  a  perpendicular  shaft,  to  which  levels,  passing  into  the  moun- 
tain at  different  heights,  were  constructed.  There  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  any  thing  here 
to  warrant  the  expenditure  which  had  been  incurred. 

The  EUenville  Mine  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  village  of  that  name,  at  the  base  of  the 
Shawangunk  mountain.  The  vein  is  in  one  of  the  traverse  breaks  of  the  strata,  and  ranges 
south  60°  east,  nearly  vertical.  The  materials  which  compose  it  arc  nearly  the  same  as  the 
grit  rock,  which  it  traverses,  but  more  or  less  loaded  with  pyrites  and  crystallized  quartz, 
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and  in  some  places  with  blende  and  galena.  The  vein  is  from  two  to  three  feet  wide,  and  a 
copious  spring  flows  near  its  junction  with  the  marsh  below.  The  mine  was  opened  many 
years  since,  and  has  been  worked  again  within  a  few  years,  but  very  little  lead  ore  has  been 
obtained.* 

Washington  COURT.  Galena  was  found  in  the  impure  limestone  in  Whitc-Crcck,  in  the 
year  1823  or  1824.  The  locality  has  been  examined  by  Mr.  Mather,  who  represents  the  ore 
as  lying  in  small  strings  and  bunches  in  the  rock  ;  and  he  adds,  that  the  indications  on  the 
surface  are  such  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  it  will  be  explored  at  some  future  time  ;  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  a  profitable  investment  of  capital.  It  has  the  same  geological 
position  and  relations  as  the  mines  in  the  counties  of  Columbia  and  Dutchess,  and  the  ore 
is  said  also  to  contain  a  small  proportion  of  silver.t 

Such  are  the  mines  of  lead  ore  at  present  known  in  this  State.  Upon  a  review  of  all  the 
information  that  we  possess,  truth  compels  me  to  say,  that  the  sanguine  hopes  that  a  few  years 
since  were  entertained  in  regard  to  them,  are  far  from  being  realized. 

Sblphcret  of  Zinc,  or  Blende. 
From  the  preceding  account  of  our  lead  mines,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  sulphuret  of 
zinc  is  a  very  common  associate  of  galena ;  indeed,  the  latter  is  seldom  found  in  any  consi- 
derable quantity  without  the  former.  The  only  ore  of  zinc  heretofore  credited  to  this  State, 
is  the  sulphuret.  This,  however,  is  not  found  in  such  quantity  as  to  lead  to  its  use  for  ob- 
taining the  metal.  Moreover,  this  ore  is  confessedly  difficult  of  reduction,  and  is  not  the  one 
from  which  the  metallic  zinc  is  usually  obtained.  I  shall,  therefore,  reservo  the  notice  of  this 
mineral,  and  its  localities,  for  the  succeeding  part  of  this  work. 

Sulphuret  of  Copper,  or  Copper  Pyrites. 
The  remarks  made  in  regard  to  the  sulphuret  of  zinc,  are  generally  applicable  to  this  spe- 
cies.   It  is  most  usually  associated  with  galena.  But  it  has  nowhere  been  found  in  sufficient 
abundance  to  warrant  its  introduction  into  the  catalogue  of  our  useful  minerals.    It  will  be 
treated  of  hereafter. 


•  Maihcr.  AW  IV*  O^hpcal  Ky»u,  1840.  <  ft'tv-  Y~k  Qnlag**!  Rtparu,  W\. 
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ORES  OF  MANGANESE. 

The  most  valuable  of  these  ores  arc  the  oxides,  of  which  there  arc  several  distinct  species 
and  varieties.  The  mineral  most  abundant  in  this  State,  is  that  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Earthy  Oxide  of  Manganese,  or  Wad. 

Description.  The  colour  of  this  mineral  is  brownish,  or  iron-black ;  it  has  an  earthy  ap- 
pearance, and  it  is  usually  mixed  with  other  substances,  as  silica,  alumina,  oxide  of  iron, 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  vegetable  matter.  It  is  often  friable,  easily  reducible  to  powder,  and 
strongly  soils  the  fingers ;  sometimes,  however,  it  has  a  fibrous  texture,  the  fibres  radiating 
from  a  common  centre. 

It  is  infusible  by  the  blowpipe,  but  is  converted  by  it  into  brownish  oxide.  It  communicates 
a  violet  colour  to  borax.  Heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  gives  out  oxygen  gas  ;  but  with  mu- 
riatic acid,  it  exhales  the  odour  of  chlorine. 

From  recent  researches,  it  appears  that  the  variety  known  by  the  name  of  wad,  differs  in 
containing  a  portion  of  water,  and  it  has  the  chemical  name  of  hydrated  peroxide  of  manga- 
nese, although  all  the  varieties  of  this  oxide  are  indiscriminately  applied  to  the  same  uses  in 
the  arts.  These  arc  in  the  preparation  of  chlorine  for  bleaching,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
glass.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  be  found  in  this  State  in  considerable  quantities,  of  a 
sufficient  degree  of  purity  for  all  these  purposes. 

Columbia  County.  According  to  Mr.  Mather,  wad  is  found  in  some  abundance  in  a  nar- 
row range  in  this  county.  "  It  is  deposited,"  says  he,  "  from  solution  in  water,  in  marshes, 
like  bog  iron  ore.  It  has  been  found  in  quantity  only  in  the  vicinity  of  a  range  of  slate,  in- 
jected with  quartz  veins,  which  contain  brown  spar.  When  this  spar  is  decomposed,  oxide  of 
manganese  remains,  which  frequently  retains  the  crystalline  texture  of  the  spar.  This  quartz, 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  soon  loses  the  brown  spar  by  decomposition,  and  becomes  cellular  in 
consequence.  The  manganese  of  the  wad  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  brown  spar 
which  has  been  decomposed,  and  the  constituents  of  which  have  been  transported  by  water 
into  the  low  grounds  where  the  manganese  is  deposited.  Brown  spar  is  composed  of  the 
carbonates  of  lime,  magnesia,  iron  and  manganese ,  and  as  these  bodies  are  isomorphous, 
they  may  replace  each  other  without  changing  the  crystalline  form.  The  brown  spar  of  this 
range  of  rock  seems  to  contain  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  manganese."* 

Such  is  the  explanation  given  by  Mr.  Mather  of  the  occurrence  and  mode  of  formation  of 
this  mineral,  to  which  I  have  nothing  to  add  at  present.  Several  localities  have  been  noticed 
in  this  county,  among  which  are  the  following,  viz  : 


*  New  York  OnUpad  RfaU,  1838. 
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On  the  farm  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Gott,  two  miles  west  of  Austerlitz,  where  it  occurs  in  a  marsh, 
and  is  deposited  like  bog  iron  ore.    It  is  thought  to  be  an  extensive  bed. 

On  the  farm  of  Mr.  Judson  Park,  a  mile  south  of  the  above,  there  is  said  to  be  another  bed 
of  the  same  mineral. 

Several  similar  localities  are  reported  to  exist  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  town  of  Aus- 
terlitz. 

Also  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  David  Parsons,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  Canaan  Centre  ; 
and  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Joseph  Goodscll,  in  the  town  of  Hillsdale,  &c. 

Mr.  Mather  states,  that  in  the  counties  of  Columbia  and  Dutchess,  50,000  tons  of  wad  could 
be  procured  without  any  great  expense.  Tf  carefully  prepared,  it  would  be  worth  $20  a  ton, 
or  for  the  whole  amount  $1,000,000. 

In  Cattaraugus  Countv,  the  black  oxide  of  manganese  has  been  found  in  small  grains  in 
various  parts  of  the  Concwango  and  Little  valleys ;  but  the  quantity  is  too  small  to  give  it 
any  value.  The  same  is  also  true  in  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  the  hydrate  of  manganese  in 
the  County  of  Allegany  ;  the  lamellar  variety  of  which,  according  to  Mr.  Vanuxcm,  is  found 
associated  with  calc  tufa  near  Angelica. 

Essex  County.  On  the  sands  near  the  village  of  Kcescvillc,  there  occur  small  rounded 
masses  of  a  reddish  brown  colour  externally,  which,  upon  analysis,  are  found  to  contain  a 
considerable  proportion  of  oxide  of  manganese. 

Lewis  County.  On  the  summit  of  Tug  hill,  about  two  miles  from  the  village  of  House- 
ville,  there  is  a  bed  of  the  earthy  oxide  of  manganese  in  a  marsh.  It  varies  in  depth,  as  at 
present  exposed,  from  three  to  eight  inches,  being  made  up  of  rounded  masses  of  various  sizes. 
It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  this  is  an  extensive  bed,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  means 
have  been  taken  to  determine  the  point. 

New- York  Cocntt.  This  mineral  has  long  been  known  upon  the  Island  of  New-York, 
where  it  occurs  in  hollow  friable  masses  in  alluvial  hills.    The  quantity,  however,  is  small. 

Orange  County.  Four  miles  southeast  of  Warwick,  there  is  a  compact  variety  of  the 
oxide  of  manganese,  which,  however,  is  largely  mixed  with  oxide  of  iron  and  earthy  matters. 

Westchester  County.  In  the  dolomite  near  Sing-Sing,  there  are  occasionally  found 
nodules  of  compact  black  oxide  of  manganese.  They  possess  a  higher  specific  gravity  than 
most  of  the  specimens  of  wad  already  described,  and  have  a  minute  portion  of  copper  com- 
bined with  the  manganese.  They  may  belong  to  the  variety  noticed  by  Clcavcland  under  the 
name  of  Cupreous  Oxide  of  Manganese, 

These,  with  the  addition  of  the  small  masses  occasionally  met  with  in  the  slates  of  Albany 
and  Rensselaer  Counties,  constitute  the  New- York  localities  of  this  mineral.  It  is  usually 
quite  largely  mixed  with  the  oxide  of  iron  and  other  foreign  matters,  which  would  of  course 
detract  from  its  value  as  an  article  of  commerce.  The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  results 
of  the  several  analyses  wluch  I  have  made  of  this  substance  from  different  localities. 
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of  Wad,  from  the  State  of  New-York. 
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24.00 
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I  and  low, 
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No.  I.  —  Specimen  from  tbo  f«ra  of  Mr. 
friable,  of  a  blackish  brown  colour. 

No.  U.  —  From  the  farm  of  Mr.  H  W.  Gott,  two 
to  those  of  the  preceding. 

No.  I1L  —  From  (be  farm  of  Mr.  David  Parson*,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  aouth  of  Canaan  Centre, 
nal  characters  similar  to  the  former.    The  specific  gravity  of  this  and  the  two  preceding  is  not  shore  3. 

No.  IV.  — From  Sing-Sing  in  Westchester  county     Colour  bluish  or  brownish  buck; 
Found  only  in  small  masses  in  dolomite. 

No.  V.  —  Found  near  Keeaenlle,  Epsei  county.    Occurs  in  rounded  muses  about  the  size  of  a  pea. 
earthy,  friable.    It  contains  a  large  proportion  of  water  and  oside  of  iron. 

.  VI.  —  From  Tug  hill,  Lewis  county.    Colour  jet  black  or  brownish  black  ;  earthy,  friable.  This 
but  I  cannot  doubt  that  there  are  others  possessing  a  larger  proportion  of  the  oude  of 
No  VII.  _  Four  mile,  southeast  of  Warwick  in  Orange  county.    Specimen  compact,  and  highly 
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TITANIUM  AND  ITS  ORES. 

The  metal  titanium  was  discovered  in  1791,  but  its  properties  were  not  satisfactorily  de- 
termined until  tlie  year  1822,  when  Dr.  Wollaston  found  it  in  a  slag  at  the  bottom  of  a  large 
smelting  furnace  in  Wales.  It  has  since  been  found  at  several  other  iron  works  in  Great 
Britain.  Dr.  Emmons  obtained  this  metal  from  the  hearth  stone  of  an  iron  furnace  in  St. 
Lawrence  county,  and  I  have  detected  it  also  in  the  slag  of  the  Greenwood  furnace  in  Orange 
county.  It  usually  occurs  in  the  form  of  cubic  crystals,  which  in  colour  and  lustre  resemble 
burnished  copper.  In  my  specimen  there  is  also  associated  with  the  metal  a  coating  of  a 
beautiful  purple  colour,  which  may  be  the  oxide  of  titanium,  supposed  to  exist  only  in  the  rare 
mineral  called  anatase. 

There  is  another  oxide  of  titanium,  now  more  correctly  termed  titanic  acid,  which  exists  in 
variable  proportions  in  several  of  the  ores  of  iron,  and  from  the  decomposition  of  which,  during 
the  smelting  of  these  ores,  the  metallic  titanium  is  obtained.  This  substance  closely  resembles 
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silica  in  many  of  its  characters ;  and  when  in  considerable  proportion,  it  is  supposed  to  have 
an  injurious  effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  ore  with  which  it  is  associated.  In  its  pure  or  near- 
ly pure  form,  it  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  yellowish  tint  to  artificial  teeth ;  and  in 
consequence 'of  its  comparative  scarcity,  and  the  difficulty  of  its  separation  from  other  sub- 
stances, is  sold  at  a  high  price. 

Of  the  titaniatc  of  iron  in  the  crystalline  form,  and  now  known  by  the  name  of  crichtonite, 
we  have  an  interesting  locality  in  Warwick  in  Orange  county,  where  it  is  imbedded  in  a  dark 
coloured  serpentine ;  and  variable  proportions  of  titanic  acid  are  also  contained  in  several  of 
the  iron  ores  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jefferson  and  Orange  counties. 


ORES  OF  ARSENIC. 

Arsenical  pyrites,  from  which  the  compounds  of  arsenic  used  in  the  arts  arc  obtained,  has 
been  found  in  this  State,  in  the  counties  of  Essex,  Orange  and  Putnam. 

Essex  County.  Small  veins  of  this  mineral  occur  in  the  town  of  Lewis  ;  but  the  quantity 
which  exists  there,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  is  quite  inconsiderable. 

Orange  County.  There  is  a  locality  of  arsenical  minerals  on  the  lands  of  Mr.  B.  Hop- 
kins, near  the  village  of  Edenville,  which  is  particularly  deserving  of  notice.  Arsenical  py- 
rites, composed  of  arsenic,  sulphur  and  iron,  occurs  here  in  a  vein  in  the  white  limestone. 
Associated  with  this  is  the  arscniate  of  iron,  or  cube  ore,  as  it  is  called  from  the  primary  form 
of  its  crystal,  which  here  forms  a  coating  to  the  preceding,  and  possesses  a  beautiful  green 
colour  and  an  adamantine  lustre.  Every  where  investing  these  two  minerals  is  a  powder  of 
a  lemon-yellow  colour,  which  is  ascertained  to  be  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic  or  native  orpiment. 
In  another  part  of  the  same  vein  is  found  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  red  oxide  of  iron, 
which,  together  with  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  has  undoubtedly  been  produced  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  arsenical  pyrites.  And  in  addition  to  these  metallic  minerals,  we  have  also 
arragonite  in  delicately  radiated  fibres,  and  of  a  snow-white  colour,  and  occasionally  thin  la- 
mina of  transparent  sulphate  of  lime  or  sclcnitc.  On  the  whole,  this  is  one  of  our  most  in- 
teresting localities,  not  only  on  account  of  the  minerals  which  it  affords,  but  of  the  apt  illustra- 
tion which  it  presents  of  the  changes  produced  in  the  mineral  kingdom  through  the  influence 
of  chemical  agencies. 

Putnam  County.  Near  Brown's  quarry  are  two  localities  of  arsenical  pyrites,  one  of 
which  has,  at  some  former  period,  been  extensively  worked.  The  ore,  which  might  be  used 
for  the  extraction  of  arsenic,  seems  to  be  abundant ;  but  the  present  condition  of  the  mine 
renders  it  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  certain  conclusion  on  this  subject.  Its  reported  mixture  with 
silver,  is  probably  one  of  those  stories  circulated  for  selfish  purposes ;  and  the  only  ground  for 
it  in  the  present  instance,  is  the  fact  that  in  other  countries  the  arsenical  ores  are  often  asso- 
ciated with  those  of  a  more  valuable  metal. 
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MAGNESIAN  MINERALS. 

Several  minerals  arc  found  on  Staten  Island,  and  also  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  which,  in 
consequence  of  their  containing  large  proportions  of  magnesia,  may  properly  enough  for  my 
present  purpose  be  grouped  together  under  the  name  of  magnesian  minerals.  Some  of  these 
may  be  turned  to  account  in  the  arts. 

The  mineral  called  serpentine  constitutes  the  principal  range  of  hills  on  Staten  Island,  ex- 
tending from  New-Brighton  to  a  little  west  of  Richmond,  a  distance  of  eight  miles.  It  assumes 
a  great  variety  of  aspects,  from  black  to  nearly  white,  and  from  compact  to  earthy.  Some  of 
the  talcy  varieties  arc  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  soapslone.  Talc,  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia and  hydrate  of  magnesia  abound  in  it,  and  the  rock  might  be  used  with  profit  in  making 
magnesian  salts.* 

The  suggestion  here  made  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of  magnesian  salts  from  the  minerals 
so  abundant  on  Staten  Island,  is  deemed  worthy  of  great  consideration.  These  minerals  con- 
tain from  one  third  to  two  thirds  of  their  weight  of  magnesia,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
results  of  their  analysis. 

TABLE 

Showing  the  composition  of  several  Magnesian  Minerals,  especially  in  reference  to  the 
projtortion  of  Magnesia  which  they  contain,  in  100  parts. 
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Water. 
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1.40 

No  1.  From  Stwen  Inland,  and  Hobnken,  New  Jersey.  No.  4.  From  Suten  Island,  Stony  Point,  Rockland  Co.  ele. 

No.  2  and  3.  From  the  same  localities.  No.  5.  Found  in  various  parts  of  the  Su.tr, 


The  magnesia  contained  in  cither  of  these  minerals  would  furnish,  by  combination  with 
sulphuric  acid,  upwards  of  two  hundred  parts  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  Epsom  salts,  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  ordinarily  sold  in  the  shops.  Moreover,  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  thus 
obtained,  may  be  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash,  and  produce  carbonate  of  mag- 


*  Malhcr.  Mhs>1M  Oeoreeuuf  Report,,  183a  t  Bruce.  Amtricm  SfrmmUfical  W,  L  26. 

J  "irsmilUll  &Umm't  Jtwmt,  XVIII.  107.  t;  Nutull  JMu-uw'e  Jounul,  IV.  17. 

I  By  my  analysis.   Too  specimen  «ras  from  Staten  Island.  «J  Thotnson.  Onfuw  of  Jfrsemioey,  4< 
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nesia,  which,  as  well  as  the  sulphate,  is  used  for  medicinal  purposes.•  By  this  operation, 
when  serpentine  is  employed,  a  large  quantity  of  Venetian  red  is  also  procured,  as  that  mineral 
contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  oxide  of  iron.  This  manufacture  is  now  carried  on  near 
Baltimore  in  Man-land,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  profitably  pursued 
in  the  vicinity  of  New-York. 

Serpentine,  similar  in  every  respect  to  that  found  on  Staten  Island  and  at  Hoboken  in  New- 
Jersey,  occurs  in  considerable  abundance  in  the  counties  of  New- York,  Westchester,  Putnam, 
Rockland  and  Orange  ;  and  extensive  deposits  of  the  same  mineral  are  also  found  in  the  county 
of  St.  Lawrence. 

The  beautiful  green  colour  of  serpentine,  and  the  fine  polish  which  it  takes  when  pure,  give 
it  great  value  as  an  ornamental  marble.  When  mixed  with  granular  limestone,  it  forms  the 
celebrated  verd  antique.  Unfortunately  in  almost  all  the  localities  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Stair,  at  least  so  far  as  they  have  been  explored,  the  serpentine,  although  in  great  abundance, 
is  so  mixed  with  carbonate  of  magnesia,  asbestus  and  other  magnesian  minerals,  as  to  render 
it  unfit  to  be  worked  as  a  marble.  Thus  a  block  obtained  from  a  quarry  in  the  county  of 
Westchester,  concerning  which  high  expectations  liad  been  raised,  was  found  to  have  an  un- 
equal degree  of  hardness  in  its  different  parts,  and  to  be  filled  with  seams  and  nodules  of  other 
magnesian  minerals  which  could  not  be  polished,  or  were  too  friable  to  sustain  the  rough  usage 
which  is  required  for  the  dressing  of  marble. 

Dr.  Emmons  informs  us  that  there  arc  several  localities  in  St.  Lawrence  county,  in  which 
the  soundness  of  the  serpentine,  rock  is  remarkable  ;  and  the*  only  impediment  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  article  for  ornamental  and  useful  purposes,  he  thinks,  is  the  expense  of  transjiorta- 
tion.  At  Pilcairn,  is  a  fine  locality  of  verd  antique.  The  colours  are  green  and  white,  ar- 
ranged in  the  usual  forms  of  clouded  marble.  The  serpentine  has  a  bright  green  colour,  and 
belongs  to  the  variety  usually  called  precious.  The  carbonate  of  lime  is  white,  and  forms  a 
handsome  ground  for  the  translucent  eerpentine.t 

Usually  associated  with  serpentine,  when  it  occurs  in  extensive  beds,  is  a  mineral  which 
has  nearly  the  same  chemical  composition,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  soapstonc.  Thia 
is  particularly  the  case  in  the  counties  of  Richmond  and  St.  Lawrence.  In  consequence  of 
its  softness  and  tenacity,  soapstone  may  be  turned  or  cut  into  articles  of  various  shapes,  and 
rendered  hard  by  exposure  to  heat.  It  is  hence  much  used  for  the  hearths  of  furnaces,  the 
sides  of  fireplaces,  the  linings  of  stoves,  and  for  other  similar  purposes. 

Another  substance  often  found  with  these  magnesian  minerals,  is  asbestus,  under  which  I 
include  the  variety  composed  of  flexible  silky  fibres,  sometimes  known  by  the  name  of  amian- 
thus, there  being  no  line  of  specific  distinction  to  warrant  its  separation.    This  mineral  has 


•  Should  Uw  pcrpualwc  of  th<*r  mIk  at  rai.n«u  l»o»w  .mporunt.  thr  a  .Ljorutc.  or  d^jUe  <url»rut«.  of  W  ud  nu£iu*n 
*luiA  occur  M  Sioj-Sin*  *nd  llwtew,  ia»y  h.  «l«>  *d.cnu«rou.lj  cm^U.jcJ  fcf  tfua  purpow  Tbe  double  ciimiw  «  firet 
U>  U  clcmed.  «nd  then  trrjucd  bp  lulfhunc  k,J  or  .ulplutc  of  iron.   TUcrc  u  tl.ra  formed  «c  .nsolu'jlc  »ul|*uc  of  lime  «nd  I 

t  Eaaou.  Mw-Kri  GnfcpoW  IUp*u,  1838. 
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acquired  notoriety,  from  the  fact  that  some  of  its  varieties  may  be  woven  into  cloth  which  is 
indestructible  by  heat.  It  is  to  uses  similar  to  these'  that  it  is  accordingly  applied,  being  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  of  the  incombustible  cloth  proposed  for  firemen's  robes,  and  for  the 
lining  of  the  metallic  aafes  now  so  generally  introduced  into  counting  houses. 


MATERIALS  FOR  BRICKS,  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN. 

The  localities  of  clays  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and.  the  common  kinds  of 
earthen  ware,  arc  too  numerous  in  this  State  to  be  here  introduced,  and  their  description  be- 
longs rather  to  the  department  of  geology  than  to  that  of  mineralogy.  Many  of  these  have 
already  been  noticed  in  the  Reports  of  the  Geologists  ;  and  Mr.  Mather  has  presented  some 
details,  which  show  the  importance  of  the  branch  of  industry  included  under  the  art  of  brick- 
making. 

The  manufacture  of  the  finer  kinds  of  pottery  has  not  heretofore  been  carried  on  with  much 
success  in  our  country.  Whether  this  be  owing  to  the  superior  facilities  which  arc  possessed 
by  the  English  and  French  in  regard  to  materials.,  or  to  the  reduced  price  of  labour,  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine.  My  present  object  is  merely  to  show  that  New- York  is  not  destitute  of 
the  materials  necessary  for  this  branch  of  art. 

The  finer  kinds  of  pottery  require  for  their  manufacture  the  purest  clays ;  such  as  contain 
little  or  no  oxide  of  iron,  and  which  consequently  do  not  turn  red  in  burning.  To  these  a 
portion  of  pure  silica  is  added,  which  is  prepared  for  the  purpose  by  heating  masses  of  flints 
or  quartz,  quenching  them  in  water,  and  then"  reducing  them  to  powder  in  a  mill. 

Clays  of  good  quality  occur  abundantly  in  various  parts  of  Staten  and  Long  Islands  ;  and 
upon  proper  trial,  they  would  no  doubt  be  found  to  answer  the  purposes  of  this  manufacture. 
There  are  also  several  localities  in  Orange  county,  where  similar  materials  may  be  obtained. 

Near  Southfield  furnace  in  the  latter  county,  is  a  bed  of  decomposed  feldspar,  known  by  the 
name  of  porcelain  earth,  which  will  probably  be  of  great  value  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery. 
This  substance  is  of  a  pure  white  colour  when  dry,  a  little  unctuous,  and  is  supposed  to  be 

.According  to  Dr.  Emmons,  porcelain  clay,  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  labradorite, 
occurs  near  the  village  of  Mclntyre  in  the  county  of  Essex.  There  is  also  an  important  lo- 
cality at  Minerva  in  the  same  county. 

In  Warren  county,  porcelain  clay  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  towns  of  Athol  and  Johns- 
burgh.  It  is  wnitc,  soft  to  the  touch,  and  probably  contains  an  admixture  of  talc.  The  white 
is  interlaminated  with  layers  of  different  colours,  as  yellow,  red  and  brown.  The  quality  of 
this  clay  has,  upon  trial,  been  ascertained  to  be  good. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  these  clays  owe  their  origin  to  the  decomposition  of  feld- 
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spathic  rocks,  but  the  precise  nature  of  the  cliangea  which  lake  place  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained. 

As  for  feldspar,  used  in  glazing,  and  also  in  the  body  of  the  finer  kinds  of  pottery,  we  hare 
several  localities  in  Orange  county,  in  Warren  county  near  Caldwell,  and  also  in  the  counties 
of  Jefferson  and  St.  Lawrence  ;  while  quartz,  of  a  good  quality  and  in  sufficient  abundance 
for  the  same  purpose,  is  found  in  Orange,  Columbia  and  other  counties. 

Those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  arts,  both  in  this  ami  in  other  coun- 
tries, must  be  aware  that  their  progress  has  oftentimes  been  extremely  slow  ;  and  it  will  not 
be  surprising  if  the  manufacture  in  question,  although  now  of  so  little  value  to  us,  should  be- 
come an  extensive  and  important  one.  Previously  to  about  the  year  1760,  England  depended 
wholly  upon  other  countries  for  the  finer  kinds  of  pottery,  the  English  ware  being  generally 
of  an  inferior  quality ;  but  in  a  few  years  after  the  investigations  and  consequent  improvements 
of  Mr.  Wedgewood,  the  current  of  importation  of  even  the  finer  earthen  wares  was  changed 
in  that  country  to  exportation,  and  their  manufacture  has  at  length  become  of  such  vast  extent 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  calculate  its  value.  So  it  has  been  with  many  of  the  art*  now  success- 
fully prosecuted  in  our  own  country.  A  great  number  of  articles,  for  which  we  were  but  a 
few  years  since  entirely  dependent  on  foreign  nations,  arc  now  manufactured  by  our  mechanics 
and  in  our  own  workshops. 


STONE  PAINTS,  OCHRES,  fee. 

In  my  notice  of  our  iron  ores,  it  has  been  remarked  that  many  of  the  varieties  of  the  specular 
oxide  of  iron,  and  of  the  limonite,  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  are  employed  as  paints. 
They  answer  well  for  this  purpose,  not  only  in  consequence  of  the  fine  colour  which  they  often 
possess,  but  of  the  manner  in  which  they  unite  with  oils. 

There  are  some  other  minerals  which  may  be  noticed  here,  in  consequence  of  the  use  which 
has  been  made  of  them  as  paints.  I  refer  now  to  the  sulphate  of  barytcs  and  the  carbonate 
of  stronlian.  The  former  of  these  minerals,  which  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  marble 
which  it  sometimes  resembles,  by  its  greater  specific  gravity,  is  now  used  quite  extensively  as 
a  substitute  for  white  lead.  Of  this  mineral  we  have  several  localities,  but  it  has  not  hereto- 
fore been  found  here  in  so  great  abundance  as  in  some  of  the  neighboring  States.  At  Pillar 
Point  in  Jefferson  county,  it  has  been  obtained  in  large  blocks,  and  is  compact,  variously  co- 
loured, and  susceptible  of  polish.  It  is  also  found  in  St.  Lawrence,  Herkimer,  Greene  and 
Schoharie  counties. 

The  carbonate  of  strontian,  of  which  a  stratum  occurs  at  Schoharie,  might  be  employed  for 
a  similar  purpose ;  as  its  specific  gravity,  although  not  quite  bo  high  as  the  sulphate  of  barytes, 
is  higher  than  that  of  most  other  earthy  minerals.  It  is,  moreover,  of  a  white  colour,  and  is 
easily  reduced  to  powder. 
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The  sulphate  of  barytes  is  often  used  to  adulterate  white  lead ;  nor  is  it  easy,  without  a 
chemical  examination,  to  delect  its  presence  in  the  mixture.  As  a  paint,  the  mixture  answers 
equally  well  in  most  cases  ;  but  it  can,  and  should,  be  sold  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  the 
pure  white  lead. 

Other  material!?,  which  abound  in  this  State,  have  recently  been  introduced  as  lithic  paints, 
as  soapstone  and  serpentine.  Prof.  Hitchcock  states  that  these  substances  are  ground  with 
whale  oil ;  and  in  Connecticut,  where  they  have  been  manufactured,  they  are  sold  for  fire 
dollars  per  hundred  pounds.  They  answer  a  good  purpose  as  a  basis  for  common  paints, 
especially  for  the  roofs  of  houses.* 


CALCAREOUS  MINERALS. 


Under  this  general  head,  I  sliall  notice  Gypsum,  Marble,  Hydraulic  or  Water 
and  Marl ;  all  of  which  occur  very  abundantly  in  this  State. 

HYDROUS  SULPHATE  OF  LIME.  Thomson. 

Plullipi. — C'haui  aulphatc*.  //any. — Sulphate  of  Lime.  CUmlmd. — Priimntoidal  Gypsum,  or  Common  Gyp- 
Jamaan  —  Priunatoidischcs  Gyps-Haloid.  Malu.—  Gypsc.  Bndmt  —  Gypnum  Shrjwd  aiv4  Dom  —  (Includes 
Earthy  Gypnuni,  hni  Plaster  Stone.) 


Description.  Colour  snow-white  when  pure ;  but  it  is  often  red,  yellow,  blue  and  grey. 

When  crystallized,  it  is  foliated;  but  it  occurs  also  fibrous, 
granular  and  compact.  The  foliated  varieties  are  called  Se- 
lenite,  from  their  fine  white  colour.  They  split  into  thin  leaves 
parallel  to  the  base  of  a  right  oblique  prism,  the  faces  of  which 
arc  inclined  to  each  other  at  angles  of  113°  8'  and  66°  52'. 

Lustre  of  the  lateral  faces  of  the  prism,  vitreous ;  that  of 
the  base,  pearly.  Varies  from  translucent  to  transparent. 
Hardness  2 ;  may  be  scratched  by  the  nail. 

Sjiecific  gravity  of  a  transparent  white  crystal  from  Oxford, 
as  determined  by  Hisinger,  2.310;  from  2.3121  to  2.3257 
(Beudant). 

The  compact  varieties  of  this  mineral  arc  often  known  by 
the  name  of  Alabaster. 
Composition.  This  mineral  is  composed,  in  100  parts,  of  sulphuric  acid,  46.00;  lime, 
J. 00;  water,  21.00. 
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When  heated,  the  water  is  easily  driven  off;  and  it  then  acts  before  the  blowpipe  like  the 
anydrous  sulphate  of  lime,  being  with  difficulty  fused  into  a  white  enameL  When  the  an- 
hydrous powder  is  mixed  with  water,  it  forms  a  paste,  which  soon  becomes  solid,  and  is  on 
that  account  used  for  taking  casts  of  statues,  in  stereotyping,  &c.  It  is  said  to  be  better  suited 
for  this  purpose,  by  mixing  it  with  about  one  third  .of  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
Plaster  of  Paris,  so  called  because  it  is  found  near  that  place,  is  such  a  compound ;  and  one 
similar  to  it  is  found  in  the  gypsum  beds  of  Western  New- York.  The  following  is  the  com- 
position of  a  specimen  from  Monlmartre,*  viz  : 

Sulphuric  acid   41.00 

Lime,   29.39 

Carbonate  of  lime,     7.63 

Insoluble  matters,   3  .21 

Water,  ,   18.77 

Distinctive  characters.  Gypsum  may  be  distinguished  by  its  inferior  hardness,  and  by 
the  action  of  acids,  from  the  carbonate  of  lime,  to  which  it  often  bears  a  resemblance. 

Almost  all  the  different  varieties  of  this  species  are  sometimes  found  in  one  of  our  extensive 
beds,  and  they  are  indiscriminately  used  for  all  those  purposes  to  which  gypsum  is  applied. 
The  chief  uses  are  in  agriculture  as  a  manure,  and  in  the  preparation  of  stucco  for  walls. 

I  shall  describe  the  localities  of  this  useful  mineral  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  counties 
in  which  they  are  found. 

Albany  County.  Specimens  of  snowy  gypsum  have  been  found  in  the  Helderbcrg  moun- 
tains ;  and  in  the  town  of  Coeymans,  it  occurs  in  an  alluvial  bed  twenty  or  thirty  feet  thick, 


i  it  effloresces  on  the  sides  of  excavations  made  by  rivulets  and  for  roads.  But  its  Oc- 
currence here  is  not  in  sufficient  abundance  to  answer  any  useful  purpose.  Indeed  it  will  be 
presently  observed,  that  the  only  important  beds  of  this  mineral  arc  in  the  district  bordering 
on  the  Erie  canal. 

Caycqa  County.  There  are  several  important  beds  of  gypsum  in  this  county.  Near 
Troopaville,  the  earthy  variety  is  found  in  largo  quantities.  The  same  mineral  is  also  abun- 
dant at  Cayuga  Bridge ;  but  the  largest  number  of  beds  have  been  opened  south  of  the  bridge, 
and  two  miles  north  of  Union  Spring,  and  near  the  lake  shore.  Here  arc  five  plaster  quar- 
ries;  and  tc-  the  east  of  these  is  another,  owned  by  Mr.  Thomson,  which  is  remarkable  (or 
the  numerous  seams  of  native  sulphur  which  it  contains.  The  thickness  of  the  rock  is  from 
eight  to  eighteen  feet ;  in  many  places  it  appears  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  covers  an 
area  of  a  mile  square.  A  specimen  of  the  plaster  stone  from  this  bed,  when  freed  from  water, 
gave  the  following  results,  viz  : 
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Sulphate  of  lime,.   71 .78 

Carbonate  of  lime,  . .   .   21.65 

Clay,  coloured  by  oxide  of  iron,...   6.60 

In  regard  to  the  above  quarries,  Mr.  Vanuxem  remarks,  that  they  lie  farther  to  the  south 
than  any  known  in  the  district ;  extending  with  the  lower  deposit  found  at  Montezuma,  along 
a  north  and  south  line  of  about  thirteen  miles.  For  quality,  they  are  superior  to  any  in  the 
district;  the  masses  are  also  larger,  yielding  often  from  300  to  1000  tons.  These  quarries 
furnish  about  10,000  tons  annually ;  and  the  value,  delivered  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  is  from 
•  1.50  to  «2.00perton.» 

Specimens  of  selenite  have  been  found  in  the  clay  near  Hudson,  in  Columbia  County. 

Genesee  County.  Beds  of  gypsum  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  this  county, 
especially  in  the  northern  part  of  Lcroy  and  Stafford,  and  in  the  western  part  of  Elba.  The 
gypsum  at  the  former  of  these  localities,  is  often  free  from  admixture  of  clay ;  but  usually  it 
is  more  impure,  and  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  crumbles  rapidly.  The  masses  are 
described  by  Mr.  Hall  as  being  more  or  less  spherical ;  the  surrounding  rocks  being  raised  in 
the  centre,  and  presenting  a  fractured  convex  surface,  dipping  on  every  side  of  the  mass. 
According  to  his  estimate,  the  different  plaster  beds  in  this  county  yield  about  three  thousand 
tons  annually. 

Herkimer  County.  The  west  end  of  the  town  of  Stark  in  this  county,  is  the  most  eastern 
point  at  which  gypsum  has  been  found  in  any  great  abundance.  According  to  Mr.  Vanuxem, 
it  occurs  in  a  white  sandstone,  the  grey  band  of  Prof.  Eaton  ;  and  he  represents  it  as  being 
white,  and  equal  to  the  Nova-Scotia  both  before  and  after  calcination.  From  twenty  to  thirty 
tons  had  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Crill,  the  proprietor,  during  the  summer  of  1837.  Since  that 
time,  I  had  received  no  information  in  regard  to  this  locality." 

In  the  cabinet  of  the  Albany  Institute,  there  is  a  specimen  of  crystallized  gypsum  from 
Danube  in  this  county ;  but  I  am  not  able  to  say  whether  it  occurs  there  in  any  abundance. 

Livingston  County.  Beds  of  this  mineral,  in  almost  all  its  varieties,  occur  in  various 
parts  of  this  county,  as  in  Caledonia,  Leicester  and  Mount-Morris ;  but  I  have  no  means  of 
determining  their  value. 

Madison  County.  It  was  here  that  gypsum  was  first  ascertained  to  be  one  of  the  impor- 
tant mineral  products  of  New- York.  All  the  quarries  at  present  known  are  south  of  the  Erie 
canal,  in  the  towns  of  Sullivan  and  Lenox,  where  there  are  several  which  are  still  actively 
worked.  The  old  Sullivan  or  Patrick  bed,  which  was  the  first  that  was  discovered  in  Western 
New- York,  is  in  the  town  of  Sullivan. 

The  gypsum  found  in  this  county  is  sometimes  foliated  and  granular,  but  usually  it  belongs 
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to  the  common  or  impure  variety,  being  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime  and  clay.  It  occurs 
imbedded  in  gypseous  marl,  every  where  forming  irregular  or  somewhat  rounded  conical 
masses  or  hillocks,  rarely  more  than  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  and  usually  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet  in  height.  The  masses  of  gypsum  are  a  foot  or  more  in  thickness,  and  weigh 
from  "four  to  six  hundred  tons.  I  can  give  no  details  concerning  the  amount  of  this  mineral 
annually  raised  in  this  county  ;  but  in  1H37,  I  was  informed  that  in  the  town  of  Sullivan  alone 
there  were  raised  from  four  to  seven  thousand  tons  annually. 

Monroe  County.  Several  specimens  of  foliated  gypsum,  of  a  rose  colour,  were  found 
below  the  Falls  of  the  Genesee  at  Rochester,  many  years  since;  and  nodules  of  the  snowy 
variety  occur  in  the  limestone  at  the  same  locality.  Gypsum  is  also  obtained  in  small  quan- 
tities in  the  towns  of  1'ittsford,  Riga  and  Chili ;  but  according  to  Mr.  Hall,  the  workable  beds 
of  this  mint'  ral  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  southern  part  of  the  county.  "  Along  the 
valley  of  Allen's  creek  and  Mill  creek,  two  miles  north,  most  of  the  plaster  of  Monroe  county 
is  obtained.  Both  these  places  are  in  the  town  of  Wheatland.  About  5000  tons  of  gypsum 
per  annum  are  obtained  from  this  town;  of  this  quantity,  4000  tons  arc  used  in  this  county 

Niagara  Cocntt.  The  localities  of  the  hydrous  sulphate  of  lime  in  this  county  arc  of 
considerable  interest  to  the  mineralogist.  At  Lockport,  beautiful  specimens  of  transparent 
sclcnitc  and  snowy  gypsum  have  been  found,  associated  with  calcareous  and  pearl  spar,  sul- 
phate of  strontian,  and  the  rare  anhydrite,  or  anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime.  Snow-white  gra- 
nular gypsum  also  occurs  near  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  with  occasional  specimens  of  foliated 
sclenitc  of  a  bluish  colour.  At  all  these  localities,  the  gypsum  is  imbedded  in  the  geodifcrous 
limerock  of  Prof.  Eaton ;  but  it  does  not,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  occur  in  quantities  suffi- 
cient for  useful  purposes.! 

Oneida  Countv.  Gypsum  is  found  here  in  beds  of  vast  extent.  It  is  often  foliated  and 
transparent ;  but  the  largest  proportion  is  of  the  impure  kind,  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime. 
This  last,  however,  is  almost  equally  valuable  for  agricultural  and  other  purposes. 

Onondaga  County.  The  interesting  region  around  Onondaga  lake  contains,  in  addition  to 
its  other  sources  of  wealth,  Bomc  important  deposits  of  gypsum.  At  Liverpool,  the  fibrous 
variety,  then  comparatively  rare  in  this  State,  was  found  several  years  since,  about  twelve  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  associated  with  marly  clay.  The  excavations  made  for  the 
construction  of  the  railroad  from  Syracuse  to  the  Split  Rock  quarry,  opened  an  extensive  bed 
of  the  same  mineral.  At  this  locality  are  to  be  found  several  varieties  ;  as  the  foliated,  the 
fibrous,  the  snowy,  and  the  common  or  dark  coloured ;  the  whole  imbedded  in  a  kind  of  gyp- 
seous marl,  which  effervesces  freely  in  acids,  and  contains  variable  proportions  of  the  oxide  of 
iron.    Gypseous  lieds,  similar  in  their  general  characters,  also  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  Man- 
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lius,  from  which  large  quantities  have  been  exported.  But  probably  the  most  valuable  deposits 
that  have  yet  been  opened  up,  are  those  along  the  line  of  the  Auburn  and  Syracuse  railroad, 
near  the  -village  of  Camillus.  We  find  here,  among  other  varieties,  noble  specimens  of  trans- 
parent sclcnilc ;  and  what  renders  the  locality  peculiarly  interesting,  are  the  associated  strata 
of  calcareous  tufa,  and  of  the  singular  hopper-form  crystals  of  marly  clay.  From  forty  to  fifty 
thousand  tons  of  gypsum  were  obtained  simply  from  the  excavations  which  were  necessary  for 
the  construction  of  this  road ;  and  this  may  be  considered  as  merely  a  specimen  of  what  is 
still  hidden  in  the  adjoining  hills. 

Plaster  beds  occur  also  in  the  town  of  De  Witt  and  elsewhere  in  this  county  ;  and  it  may 
be  added  as  an  interesting  fact,  that  minute  crystals  of  sulphate  of  lime  are  apparently  in  the 
process  of  constant  formation  on  the  exposed  surfaces  of  the  marly  clay  or  gypseous  marl  found 
near  Camillus. 

Ontario  County.  Beds  of  gypsum  arc  found,  and  extensively  quarried,  on  the  banks  of 
the  outlet  of  the  Canandaigua  lake  in  the  town  of  Phelps,  between  Vienna  and  the  town  line 
of  Manchester.  West  of  this  point,  one  or  two  masses  arc  seen  in  the  bank  of  the  outlet ;  and 
with  this  exception,  and  a  single  bed  opened  near  Victor,  the  town  of  Phelps  furnishes  nearly 
all  the  gypsum  from  this  county.  There  arc  about  six  thousand  tons  annually  ground  at  the 
mill  at  the  outlet.* 

Orange  County.  There  arc  occasionally  found  thin  plates  of  sclenitc  in  the  fissures  in 
magnetic  iron  ore,  and  in  the  seams  of  arsenical  pyrites,  near  Edenville  in  this  county.  These 
are  merely  interesting  as  mineralogical  specimens.  The  same  is  also  true  of  the  occurrence 
of  minute  crystals  of  sulphate  of  lime  at  the  Sharon  sulphur  springs  in  Schoharie  County. 
These  crystals,  which  are  needle-form  and  very  minute,  are  deposited  in  consequence  of  the 
evaporation  of  the  water,  which  holds  sulphate  of  lime  in  solution. 

Seneca  County.  Near  Seneca  falls,  there  arc  beds  of  gypsum  extensively  wrought,  and 
large  quantities  of  plaster  arc  sent  from  thence  into  the  counties  of  Chemung  and  Steuben. 
From  five  to  six  thousand  tons  is  supposed  to  be  the  annual  produce  of  these  quarries. 

Tompkins  County.  Beds  of  gypsum  occur  in  this  county,  in  the  calciferous  slate.  I  have 
no  information  in  regard  to  the  amount  obtained. 

Wayne  County.  At  Lyons,  the  fibrous  variety  was  several  years  since  found,  fifty  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Gypsum  has  been  found  both  at  Clyde  and  Palmyra,  but  at 
some  distance  below  the  surface. 

About  two  miles  west  of  Newark  arc  two  hills  on  either  side  of  the  canal,  from  which 
gypsum  is  quarried.  It  is  mostly  lamellar,  transparent,  and  of  that  variety  sometimes  known 
by  the  name  isinglass  plaster.  It  is  often,  however,  of  a  reddish  colour,  and -is  mixed  with, 
or  disseminated  through,  a  calcareous  or  argillaceous  marl.t 
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A  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  quantity  of  gypsum  which  exists  in  this  State,  will  be  obtained 
from  the  account  of  it  which  has  now  been  given.  Even  if  we  had  the  means  of  ascertaining 
exactly  the  number  of  tons  at  present  annually  raised,  which  I  think  cannot  be  less  than  fifty 
thousand,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  regular  explorations  arc  seldom  undertaken ;  and 
that  the  amount,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  mainly  the  result  of  accidental  discovery,  and  of  oc- 
casional labour  by  the  farmer  during  the  intervals  of  his  other  avocations.  Immense  beds 
•till  lio  unopened,  which  will  at  some  future  day  yield  their  treasures.  Perhaps  one  reason 
why  greater  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the  enormous  deposits  of  gypsum  and  marl  which 
exist  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  is,  that  the  soil  is  naturally  so  fertile  as  seldom  to  re- 
quire the  employment  of  those  artificial  means  of  renovation  which  in  most  other  countries 
are  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  agriculturalist.  Still  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  many 
situations  even  here,  much  advantage  would  be  derived  from  the  use  of  these  efficient  fer- 
tilizers. Lime,  marl  and  gypsum,  all  of  which  can  be  so  easily  and  so  abundantly  obtained 
in  many  parts  of  our  State,  have  almost  entirely  changed  the  agricultural  character  of  New- 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  With  us,  however,  their  great  value  does  not  yet  appear  to  be  duly 
appreciated. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  gypsum. 

From  the  uniformly  regular  appearance  which  the  beds  of  gypsum  present  throughout  the 
western  counties,  the  similarity  in  their  geological  associations,  and  the  apparent  heaving  up 
of  the  strata  which  enclose  them,  it  has  been  thought  that  they  are  the  result  of  agencies  now 
in  operation.  The  opinion  indeed  prevails  quite  generally  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
tricts where  plaster  beds  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence,  that  they  increase  from  year  to  year, 
and  that  it  is  unsafe  to  commenco  important  structures  in  situations  where  they  are  supposed 
to  exist. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  sulphate  of  lime  has  been  formed  subsequently  to  the 
deposition  of  the  strata  of  limestone  in  which  it  is  found,  and  that  it  may  belong  to  that  class 
of  bodies  whose  formation  is  continually  going  on.  The  decomposition  of  the  sulphuret  of 
iron,  and  the  subsequent  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  thus  produced  upon  limestone,  has  by 
some  been  proposed  as  the  mode  in  which  this  is  accomplished.  But  a  formidable  objection 
to  this  view  is,  that  iron  pyrites,  although  a  very  common  mineral,  is  not  yet  found  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  account  for  the  vast  results  which  have  been  ascribed  to  it.  Thus  in  the  western 
part  of  New-York,  the  occurrence  of  gypsum,  tho  formation  of  vast  beds  of  iron  ore,  and  the 
production  of  the  immense  number  of  sulphur  springs  which  arc  known  to  exist  there,  have 
all  been  referred  to  the  decomposition  of  this  single  mineral. 

If  all  these  phenomena  were  really  due  to  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites,  it  would  be 
fair  to  infer  that  this  substance  existed  in  enormous  quantities  ;  and  that  beds  of  oxide  of  iron, 
resulting  from  this  decomposition,  should  uniformly  be  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  our 
plaster  beds  and  sulphur  springs.   But  the  facts  in  these  cases  do  not  accord  with  the  theory. 

As  all  our  sulphur  springs  contain  sulphate  of  lime,  and  as  they  are  most  numerous  and 
copious  in  those  parts  of  the  State  where  gypsum  beds  abound,  it  may,  I  think,  without  vio-. 
lence.  be  supposed  that  the  production  of  gypsum,  and  the  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
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arc  referable  to  the  same  agency.  May  not  this  be  the  decomposition  of  a  compound  of 
sulphur  and  lime,  or  the  metallic  basis  of  lime,  which  may  exist  at  different  and  unknown 
depths  ?  But  I  shall  leave  these  theoretical  considerations,  until  I  have  completed  the  descrip- 
tion of  our  sulphur  springs.  I  will  only  add,  that  it  is  no  objection  to  the  explanation  here 
proposed,  that  sulphur  springs  occur  throughout  the  whole  scries  of  New- York  rocks,  while 
all  the  workable  deposits  of  plaster  are  confined  to  one  rock. 

MARBLE. 

The  term  Marble  should  perhaps  be  strictly  confined  to  those  varieties  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
whether  included  under  the  head  of  granular  or  compact  limestone,  which  arc  susceptible  of 
a  polish,  and  some  minerals  of  which  carbonate  of  lime  forms  the  principal  ingredient.  I 
shall  apply  it,  in  the  present  work,  to  all  those  varieties  of  limestone,  or  those  minerals  com- 
posed chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  admit  of  being  dressed  or  polished,  and  arc  cm- 
ployed  for  ornamental  building  purposes. 

Description.  The  foliated  granular  limestone,  or  crystalline  marble,  is  made  up  of  dis- 
tinct angular  concretions,  with  a  lower  lustre  and  transparency  than  calcareous  spar.  These 
grains  are  of  various  sizes,  from  coarse  to  very  fine.  When  this  granular  composition  dis- 
appears, it  becomes  the  compact  limestone,  which  has  a  splintery  or  conchoidal  fracture. 

The  specific  gravity  of  marble  is  very  variable,  ranging  from  2.40  to  2.84  ;  the  crystalline 
kinds  being  the  most  dense. 

Colour  various,  owing  to  the  admixture  of  foreign  substances.  When  white,  it  is  more  or 
less  translucent. 

Composition.  When  pure,  this  variety  has  the  same  composition  as  calcareous  spar,  viz. 
carbonic  acid  43-56,  and  lime  56.44,  in  100  parts.  But  it  is  seldom  found  in  this  state  of 
purity ;  almost  always  it  contains  silica,  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron,  the  proportions  of  which 
sometimes  reach  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent. 

Dolomite.  The  granular  marble  usually  known  by  this  name,  differs  from  the  preceding  in 
composition,  and  in  some  other  properties.  It  effervesces  slowly  in  nitric  acid ;  possesses  a 
higher  specific  gravity  than  calcareous  spar,  and  is  a  compound  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  and 
carbonate  of  lime  in  somewhat  varying  proportions. 

The  following  constitute  the  more  important  localities  of  marble  in  the  State  of  New- York. 

Clinton  Cocntt.  In  the  vicinity  of  Plattsburgh,  there  is  a  great  abundance  of  black 
marble  of  the  compact  variety,  containing  organic  remains.  There  is  also  a  valuable  quarry 
of  a  similar  marble  in  Chazy,  near  the  lake,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Isle  La  Motte,  and  it  is 
probably  a  continuation  of  the  same  range.  When  polished,  it  has  a  jet  black  surface,  and  is 
of  great  beauty. 

Columbia  County.  Mr.  Mather  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  beds  of  marble  equal  to  those 
of  Stockbridge  and  Egremont,  exist  in  Hillsdale  and  Copake  in  this  county.  These  beds 
furnish  a  marble,  which,  although  dolomite,  is  highly  esteemed. 
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Dutchess  County.  Beds  of  marble  similar  to  those  found  on  the  borders  of  this  State,  in 
Massachusetts,  exist  in  various  parts  of  this  county ;  as  in  the  towns  of  Amenia,  Dover,  Paw- 
lings,  Beekman  and  Fishkill.  The  Dover  quarries  have  been  extensively  wrought ;  and  the 
marble  wliich  they  yield,  although  dolomite,  is  pure  white,  fine  grained,  and  takes  a  medium 
polish.  Sometimes  it  is  very  friable,  especially  when  first  quarried.  A  specimen  of  this  kind 
gave  the  following  results  upon  analysis,  viz  : 

Carbonate  of  lime,   60.50 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,     39.50 

Clouded  marble  also  occurs  in  the  towns  of  Northeast  and  Amenia,  and  among  these  are 
some  which  excel  in  regard  to  texture  and  durability. 

All  these,  now  comparatively  neglected  mines  of  wealth,  would  at  once  be  opened  up,  if 
some  easy  and  direct  mode  of  communication  could  be  established  lictwcen  them  and  the 
Hudson  river. 

Essex  Cou.vtv.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Port  Henry  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  else- 
where in  this  county,  beds  of  white  limestone  occur,  which  would  be  suitable  for  marbles. 
The  verd  antique  variety,  consisting  of  grains  of  green  serpentine  diffused  through  the  white 
limestone,  is  also  found  near  Port  Henry.  It  seems  to  be  sufficiently  free  from  cracks  and 
flaws,  and  would  no  doubt  bear  a  good  polish.  The  same  mineral  also  occurs  abundantly  at 
Moriah  in  this  county. 

According  to  my  analysis,  the  limestone  from  Port  Henry  contains  a  portion  of  magnesia. 

In  Franklin  County,  beds  of  white  primitive  marble  arc  abundant. 

Jefferson  County  also  contains  deposits  of  a  similar  kind,  but  they  have  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  explored  to  determine  their  real  value. 

Lewis  County.  Extensive  beds  of  a  dark  and  compact  serpentine  occur  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Natural  Bridge.  The  specimens  obtained  from  this  locality  are  susceptible  of  a 
high  polish ;  and  it  is  probable  that  large  slabs  may  be  obtained  free  from  checks  or  flaws, 
whicli  would  answer  the  purposes  of  an  ornamental  marble.  Some  of  the  beds  belong  to  that 
peculiar  variety  which  Dr.  Emmons  has  named  Rensselacrite'  but  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  mixture  of  serpentine  and  pyroxene. 

New-York  County.  The  quarries  at  Kingsbridgc  have  furnished  a  considerable  amount 
of  marble.  It  is  granular,  and  belongs  to  the  dolomitic  variety.  By  exposure  to  die  weather, 
some  of  the  specimens  fall  to  pieces,  and  form  a  kind  of  calcareous  sand.  It  is  now,  I  believe, 
chiefly  used  for  burning  into  lime. 

Niagara  County.  The  rock  at  the  village  of  Lockport  is  sufficiently  compact  to  be  pe- 
rished, and  it  has  been  used  for  some  ornamental  purposes.    It  contains  fragments  of  organic 
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remains,  which  give  it  a  variegated  and  beautiful  appearance.  It  also  frequently  presents,  on 
fracture,  that  singular  columnar  structure,  at  right  angles  to  the  layers,  which  has  been  quite 
aptly  compared  by  Mr.  Vanuxem  to  the  sutures  of  the  skull.  In  consequence  of  a  suggestion 
made  by  that  gentleman,*  that  the  appearance  in  question  was  owing  to  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
I  subjected  a  specimen  to  analysis,  and  found  its  composition  to  be  as  follows,  viz  : 


Carbonate  of  lime,   75.65 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,    20. 70 

Silica  and  alumina,   2.25 

Oxide,  of  iron,   0.35 

Moisture  and  loss,   1 .05t 


Oneida  County.  In  this  county  we  have  the  Trenton  limestones,  which  will  furnish  beau- 
tiful  black  marbles  ;  and  the  grey  marble  near  the  Holland  patent,  and  on  a  branch  of  Steuben 
creek. 

Onondaga  County.  In  this  and  the  adjoining  county  (Madison),  the  grey  crinoidal  lime- 
stone affords  a  marble  scarcely  excelled  by  any  in  the  country  for  beauty,  durability,  and  the 
fine  polish  which  it  receives.  The  quarries  in  Onondaga  county  arc  moreover  very  extensive, 
and  yield  blocks  of  great  size.  The  marble  is  not  only  used  for  ornamental  purposes,  but  in 
its  dressed  state  is  employed  in  the  construction  of  locks,  aqueducts,  and  other  similar  struc- 
tures. The  public  works  recently  constructed  in  the  vicinity  of  Syracuse  present  a  striking 
proof  of  the  superiority  of  this  material  over  that  formerly  used  for  similar  purposes,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  offer  a  no  less  striking  illustration  of  the  great  advances  which  have  been 
made  in  the  arts  of  construction  in  this  Stale. 

I  have  analyzed  two  specimens  of  the  grey  crinoidal  limestone,  the  one  from  the  quarry  near 
the  Chittenango  falls  in  Madison  county ;  the  other  from  the  Split  Rock  quarry  in  Onondaga 
county.    The  following  arc  the  results  —  No.  I.  is  from  the  former,  No.  II.  from  the  latter  : 

i.  n. 

Carbonate  of  lime,   98.50  99.30 

Oxide  of  iron,   0.35  0.20 

Insoluble  matters  (silica  and  alumina),  .      0.90  0.40 


•  iW  Vers  thatwl  RrpurU,  1838 

t 1  hurt  slso  analysed  ■  specimen  of  limestone  from  Ike  bed  of  I  he  n»er  si  Rochester,  Monroe  county,  called  ••  Calciferous 
Blase"  by  Prof.  Eaton,  and  "Cslcsreous  Shale"  by  Mr  Hall.  It  is  bluish  frey,  a  little  crystalline,  and  emits  a  stronf  mlomioous 


edovr  when  struck  or  subjected  to  beat.    lis  composition  is, 

Carbonate  of  lime,    44.65 

Carbonate  of  magnesia   30.00 

.Silica,  Willi  a  little  skuaina,   24.00 

Oiideofiion,   IsN 

Bituminous  matter   0.30 
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In  Otsego  County,  a  good  marble  has  long  been  known  in  the  vicinity  of  Cherry- Valley ; 
and  in  Orange  County  there  arc  several  localities  of  marble,  but  none  of  them  are  at  present 


Putnam  County.  Probably  no  county  in  the  State  contains  a  more  abundant  supply  of 
marble  than  this.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  town  of  Kent  there  are  beds  of  coloured  marble, 
while  in  Phillipstown  and  Patterson  the  white  variety  abounds.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  village 
of  Patterson  there  are  extensive  beds  which  have  been  much  wrought  for  several  years,  both 
for  building  purposes  and  for  burning  into  lime.  The  marble,  which  is  here  granular  and 
dolomitic,  is  white  or  bluish  white,  and  closely  resembles  that  from  Sing-Sing  in  Westchester 
county.    Like  that  also  the  strata  are  often  traversed  by  tremolite,  asbestus  and  pyroxene. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  County  Poor-House  are  extensive  beds  of  dark  serpentine,  which 
lakes  a  good  polish,  and  no  doubt  will  hereafter  be  much  used  as  an  ornamental  marble.  It 
is  compact,  and  may  be  obtained  in  blocks  of  large  size,  free  from  checks  and  flaws.  But 
for  the  fact  that  these  beds  are  situated  at  too  great  a  distance  from  water  transport,  they 
would  long  ago  have  been  extensively  wrought. 

Rockland  County.  About  two  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Grassy  Point,  there  is  a  beautiful 
variegated  marble,  which  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  abundant. 
Associated  with  this  arc  sometimes  found  epidole,  crystallized  hornblende  and  feldspar.  A 
quarry  of  dove-coloured  marble  occurs  on  the  banks  of  the  Minischecongo  creek,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  composition,  viz  : 

Carbonate  of  lime   93.60 

Insoluble  matter  (silica,  &c.)   3.75 

Moisture  and  loss,   2.75 

So  that  it  is  sufficiently  pure  to  be  burned  into  lime. 

There  is  a  quarry  of  vcrd  antique  marble  on  the  immediate  bank  of  the  Hudson,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  below  Caldwell's  Landing.  It  is  said  that  blocks  of  any  reasonable  size  can 
be  quarried  here,  free  from  cracks  and  flaws.* 

St.  Lawrence  County.  From  the  abundance  of  white  limestone  in  this  county,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  it  contains  many  and  valuable  localities  of  marble  ;  but  there  have  been  as 
yet  few  inducements  for  explorations  of  this  kind.  Between  the  villages  of  Oxbow  and  Gou- 
verneur,  there  is  a  bed  from  which  blocks  of  good  white  marble  luive  been  obtained.  There 
is  another  locality  near  Potsdam,  which  furnishes  a  good  and  easily  wrought  marble  ;  while 
of  vcrd  antique,  extensive  beds  are  found  in  Gouverrieur,  Fowler  and  Edwards.  Another 
locality  of  the  same  kind  occurs  in  Pitcairn.  The  colours  are  green  and  white,  arranged  in 
the  usual  forms  of  clouded  marble.   The  serpentine  has  a  bright  green  colour,  and  belongs  to 


Mathrr.  .Vnr- IVrt  Gnlofial  Rtporit,  1830. 
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the  variety  usually  called  precious.  The  calcareous  spar  is  white  or  greyish  white,  and  forms 
a  handsome  ground  for  the  translucent  8C^pcntinc.• 

Warren  County.  Perhaps  the  most  important  deposit  of  marble  in  this  county,  although 
there  are  several,  is  that  of  Glen's  Falls.  Dr.  Emmons  has  given  a  detailed  account  of  this 
in  his  Report  of  1 839.  The  marble  is  black,  and  for  brilliancy  of  polish  and  beauty  of  colour 
it  is  almost  unrivalled.  The  whole  stratum  is  ten  and  a  half  feet  thick  ;  this,  however,  is  often 
traversed  by  veins  of  organic  remains,  which  somewhat  injure  the  quality  of  the  marble.  The 
quarrying  and  sawing  of  this  marble  is  now  extensively  carried  on. 

Elsewhere  in  this  county  are  beds  of  compact  limestone  similar  to  the  above,  but  Uicy  are 
not  workod  to  any  extent.  Ledges  of  dove-coloured  marble  arc  found  at  the  head  of  Lake 
George ;  while  of  the  verd  antique  variety,  there  are  valuable  localities  in  Warrensburgli, 
Athol  and  Johnsburgh. 

Near  Granville  in  Washington  County,  clouded  marble  has  long  been  known  to  exist. 

Westchester  County.  Important  beds  of  marble  are  known  to  occur  in  various  parts  of 
this  county.  Those  of  Sing-Sing  are,  on  several  accounts,  deserving  of  particular  notice.  The 
following  remarks  will  be  found  to  be  generally  applicable  to  all  the  marbles  of  the  county. 

The  Sing-Sing  marble  is  granular,  and  sometimes  so  friable  that  it  can  be  crushed  between 
the  fingers.  This  tendency  to  disintegration  is  very  manifest  in  those  parts  of  the  strata  which 
lie  near  the  surface,  and  which  often  have  the  appearance  of  beds  of  sand.  This  marble, 
moreover,  frequently  contains  masses  of  tremolite,  quartz,  and  grains  or  crystals  of  iron  py- 
rites ;  the  two  former  rendering  it  sometimes  difficult  to  be  worked ;  and  the  latter,  by  its 
decomposition,  causing  reddish  stains,  which  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the  material.  It  is, 
however,  found  to  improve  with  the  extent  of  the  excavations,  becoming  more  compact  in  its 
texture,  and  more  free  from  these  foreign  minerals. 

The  case  with  which  this  marble  can  be  worked,  its  good  colour,  and,  perhaps  more  than 
all,  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  transported,  will  undoubtedly  secure  for  it  extensive  use 
as  a  building  material.  The  State  being  largely  interested  in  these  quarries,  it  is  manifestly 
for  its  interest  that  the  working  of  them  should  be  conducted  in  the  most  judicious,  as  well  as 
economical  manner.  By  which  I  mean,  that  any  reasonable  outlay  should  be  incurred,  if  by 
this  a  finer  and  more  durable  kind  of  marble  can  be  rendered  accesaible.t 


\  The  following  remark*  wear  i»  »  paper  recently  published,  "On  At  BmUiag  Mauriali  of  At  faired  Stattt  of  Nonh  .America. 
By  Dand  8leTen»on,  K*q.  Cinl  Engineer,  Edmlmrgh." 

"The  inutile*  of  the  United  3utr«,  acrording  to  the  account  of  many  intelligent  Americans  with  whom  I  hare  conrened  on 
the  iubject,  are  not  *uitod  for  sculpture  or  wry  fine  ornamental  work*,  or  eren  indeed  for  the  capital*  of  column*  which  require 
superior  work  ;  and  the  inarble  uaed  for  the  capitals  of  all  the  Sne  haildingx  throughout  the  country  i*  imported  from  Carer*  in 
Italy,  whence  a  rery  large  quantity  i*  annually  exported  to  America.  For  aimilar  purpose*,  black  marble  is  alao  imported  into 
tin  Stale*  from  Ireland.  If,  howerer,  I  might  form  a  judgment  from  the  quality  of  KKne  «pecimen»  which  1  procured,  I  ■bouM 
think,  that  were  the  American  quarrie*  efficiently  worked,  there  could  be  rery  little  necessity  for  applying  either  to  Italy  or  Ireland 
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The  marbles  of  Sing-Sing,  and  almost  all  the  others  of  this  county,  belong  to  the  variety 
called  dolomite.  I  made  an  analysis  of  a  specimen  from  the  vicinity  of  the  State  Prison.  It 
consisted  of  small  grains,  feebly  cohering ;  had  a  white  colour,  with  a  few  dark  spots.  The 
results  were  the  following : 

Carbonate  of  lime,   53.24 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,   45.89 

Silica  and  alumina,  with  a  trace  of  oxide  of  iron,. .  0.87 

Quite  similar  to  the  beds  just  described,  arc  those  which  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  Hastings 
and  elsewhere  in  the  northern  part  of  this  county  ;  and  the  same  remarks  will  apply  generally 
to  the  quarries  at  West-Farms  and  in  Eastchcster.  The  marble  from  the  Eastchestcr  quar- 
ries is  perhaps  more  highly  esteemed  than  any  in  the  county.  It  is  white  and  bluish  white, 
coarse  grained,  and  susceptible  of  a  medium  polish.  It  is  less  friable,  and  usually  more  free 
from  foreign  minerals,  than  that  obtained  at  Sing-Sing.  Blocks  of  large  size  and  of  uniform 
texture  are  quarried  here,  the  strata  being  frequently  several  feet  thick.  Mr.  Mather  states, 
that  at  the  time  of  his  visit  in  1838,  they  were  quarrying  a  block  150  feet  long,  eight  feel 
thick,  and  seven  feet  broad,  and  which  it  was  thought  would  be  worth  $20,000.  The  marble 
obtained  at  these  quarries  is  transported  five  or  six  miles  by  land  carriage,  and  then  shipped 
to  New-York  and  elsewhere.    The  Custom  House  at  New- York  was  built  of  this  material. 

A  specimen  of  this  marble,  from  Kane's  quarry  in  Eastchcster,  was  found  to  contain 

Carbonate  of  lime   61.75 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,   38.25 

The  white  limestone  of  tin's  county,  in  addition  to  its  employment  as  a  marble,  is  also 
largely  used  for  burning  into  lime,  and  this  not  only  for  home  consumption,  but  also  for  ex- 
port.   At  the  Cold  Spring  furnace,  it  is  used  as  a  flux  for  the  reduction  of  iron  ore. 

Besides  the  white  dolomitic  marbles  already  described,  there  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  New- 
Kochelle,  Rye  and  elsewhere,  serpentine  iiv  vast  beds,  which  presents  beautiful  shades  of 
colour,  and  in  smalt  specimens  takes  a  high  polish.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  so  mixed 
with  carbonate  of  magnesia,  asbestus  and  other  foreign  minerals,  as  to  render  it  unfit  to  be 
worked  as  a  marble.  Thus,  a  block  from  the  vicinity  of  New-ltochcllc,  concerning  wltich 
high  expectations  had  been  raised,  was  found  to  have  running  through  it  in  every  direction 

Ml«cud  for  the  ptirpo.*,  •uch  ..  th*  Cipttol  tod  the  Prendent'a  Hon.*  at  Wuhiogtoo,  th.  Bank  of  the  Uaiud  SttU»,  Um  Mint 
and  otter  public  buildup  at  Philadelphia,  the  Monument  erected  to  th«  memory  of  Waahinirton  at  Baltimore,  Have  certainly  • 

.owing  to  the  « 

of  th*  Ha*  or  I 

t|< 

from  Cra.gle.ih  tod  other  I 

The  "dmgy"  eppearanee  here  .pnken  of,  and  which  i>  particularly  ot-ervahl.  in  the  ! 
owing  if  the  want  of  care  in  the  .election  of  the  block.,  mot  of  them  being  of  .  biubh  lint,  I 

>  of  ^opinion  there  may  be  to  regard  to  the  relal.re  beauty  of  different  coloured  marble*,  n 
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seams  of  other  magnesian  minerals  which  could  not  be  polished,  or  were  quite  too  friable  to 
sustain  the  rough  usage  which  is  required  for  the  dressing  of  marble. 

To  this  notice  of  our  marbles,  I  might  add,  that  beds  which  at  present  seem  to  be  of  infe- 
rior importance  for  ornamental  purposes,  are  found  in  the  Counties  of  Albany,  Saratoga, 
Schoharie,  Seneca,  Ulster  and  Wayne.  In  Albany,  in  the  town  of  Coeymans,  it  is  grey, 
and  contains  organic  remains,  but  docs  not  receive  a  good  polish  ;  in  Saratoga,  it  is  oolitic  ; 
in  Schoharie,  it  is  black,  and  is  found  in  the  towns  of  Esperance  and  Broome ;  in  Ulster,  it 
is  black ;  and  in  Wayne,  in  the  town  of  Sodus,  it  is  a  compact  shell  limestone,  is  used  for 
ornamental  purposes,  and  is  similar  to  that  found  in  Niagara  county. 

Such  is  a  view  of  the  principal  depositories  of  marble  in  this  State ;  and  from  this  it  is 
quite  apparent,  that  both  as  it  regards  quantity  and  quality,  our  resources  in  this  important 
article  arc  ample.  Its  value  to  us  is  as  yet  scarcely  appreciated.*  Every  coming  year  must 
serve  to  unfold  it.  The  number  of  our  public  works,  and  the  increasing  attention  to  the 
beauty  and  durability  of  building  materials,  must  operate  as  inducements  to  the  proprietors 
of  quarries  to  test  the  properties  of  the  strata  which  they  contain.  Such  is  the  nature  of  our 
climate,  that  it  is  perhaps  of  more  consequence  here  than  in  any  other  country,  that  materials 
for  important  structures  should  be  carefully  examined,  and  such  only  be  employed  as  arc 
proof  against  those  destructive  agencies  which  are  so  incessantly  in  operation. 

On  this  subject,  the  remarks  of  the  late  Secretary  of  State,  the  Hon.  J.  A.  Dix,  in  his  Re- 
port to  the  Legislature  in  1836,  are  so  much  in  point,  that  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  intro- 
ducing them  entire.  "  The  importance,"  says  he,  "  of  ascertaining  the  mincralogical  com- 
position of  rocks  employed  for  building,  may  be  readily  understood  by  a  reference  to  some  of 
the  circumstances  attending  the  construction  of  the  Rochester  aqueduct,  by  which  the  Erie 
canal  is  carried  over  the  waters  of  the  Genesee  river.  When  this  work  was  in  progress,  a 
stone  in  the  neighbourhood  was  quarried  and  dressed  for  some  part  of  the  exterior  of  the 
structure  ;  but  after  being  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  for  a  short  time,  it  was 
found  to  have  literally  crumbled  to  atoms.  Another  stone  somewhat  different  was  obtained, 
and  after  being  subjected  to  some  partial  trials,  it  was  selected  for  the  arches  and  other  parts 
of  the  work,  in  which  a  firm  and  durable  material  was  indispensable.  This  structure  is  now 
so  nearly  in  ruins  in  consequence  of  the  disintegration  of  the  stone,  that  contracts  have  already 
been  made  for  reconstructing  it.  The  material  referred  to  is  a  porous  sandstone ;  and  it  would 
not  have  been  difficult  to  foresee,  if  its  mincralogical  structure  had  been  critically  investigated, 
the  consequences  which  have  ensued.  In  so  severe  a  climate,  water,  insinuating  itself  into 
the  interstices  of  the  stone,  must  freeze,  and  force  its  particles  asunder." 


*  According  to  ttva  cruuj  return*  of  1640,  tbo  Ttluo  of  granite,  marble  and  other  atone  produced  in  thia  State,  a  Si  ,679,01  i  ; 
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Showing  the  composition  of  various  marbles  and  limestones  found  in  the  State  of  New-York, 
with  the  proportion  of  pure  lime  and  magnesia  which  they  contain. 
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No.  I.  Dover,  Dutchcaa  county.    White  or  bluiab  white  ;  madcap  of  unall  gi»m«. 

U.  Loekpoct,  Niagara  county.    Greyiah,  compact  i  containing  organic  remains. 

IU.  Rochester,  Monro*  county.    Calciferous  slato  of  Eaton  ;  gi»e»  out  a  biti 

IV.  Chitlenango  falls,  Madison  county.   Grey  cnnoidal  limestone.    Page  09.        •  , 

V.  Split  Rock  quarry,  Onondaga  county.   Grey,  and  similar  to  the  preceding.    Page  69. 

.VI.  Mimachrgango  creek,  Rockiaad  eouaty.    Dore-colourcd,  compact ;  baa  a  conchoida)  fracture.    Page  70. 

VII.  Sing-Sing,  Westchester  county.   White  with  dark  spots,  granular,  and  somewhat  friable.    Page  72. 

VIII.  Kanc'a  quarry.  Wealth* iter  county.    White  or  bluish  white,  coarse  grained,  more  compact  than  the  preceding 
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The  minerals  which  have  just  been  treated  of,,  are  also  of  great  value  in  consequence,  of 
their  use  in  the  preparation  of  lime.  Of  this  important  article,  the  amount  annually  consumed 
in  this  State  must  be  enormous.  This  amount,  moreover,  must,  constantly  increase,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  new  uses  to  which  it  is  applied  ;  as  for  example,  in  agriculture,  the  prepara- 
tion of  chloride  of  lime,  &c. 

The  following  remarks,  from  ofte  of  the  Annual  Reports  of  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson  on  the- 
Geology  of  the  State  of  Maine,  will  serve  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  value  of  this  article  : 

"  Few  perhaps  realize  the  fact,"  says  he,  "  that  there  arc  no  less  than  fourteen  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  limestone  within  twenty  feet  of  the  surface  in  Thomason ;  and  that  already, 
while  but  a  trifling  portion  of  the  stone  is  exported,,  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars  arc  annual- 
ly realized  from  the  sales  of  lime ;  besides  which,  we  have  also  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
carrying  trade,  the  whole  business  being  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens  of  Maine."  "  The  lime," 
the  same  gentleman  remarks,  "  serves  to  sypply  nearly  all  the  cities  on  the  Atlantic  coast  With 
the  lime  used  in  their  buildings,  and  for  agriculture."* 
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It  should  be  observed  that  a  great  improvement  has  been  introduced  into  the  process  of 
burning  lime,  which  consists  in  the  use  of  refuse  screenings  or  dust  of  anthracite  for  fuel, 
instead  of  wood,  and  the  employment  of  the  perpetual  kiln.  The  coal  dust  is  Haid  to  have 
cost  *1.75  per  ton  in  the  city  of  New-York,  while  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  per  ton 
were  paid  for  its  transportation  to  Thomason. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  singular  fact  that  fuel  is  transported  from  the  city  of  New-York 
to  Thomason,  and  the  lime  procured  by  its  agency  again  brought  to  New-York.  Now  the 
lime  thus  obtained  must  be  greatly  superior  to  that  which  is  produced  from  our  limestones, 
or  else  our  citizens  have  been  strangely  neglectful  of  their  interests  in  this  respect.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  counties  of  Westchester,  Putnam,  Orange  and  Dutchess,  contain 
limestones  which  would  yield  lime  equal  to  any  elsewhere  manufactured.  And  with  the  im- 
provements already  introduced  into  our  lime-kilns,  as  well  as  into  those  of  Maine,  one  would 
suppose  that  our  lime  could  be  afforded  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  in  the  city  of  New-York,  than 
that  which  is  transported  from  a  distant  part  of  the  United  States.  *  This  subject  commends 
itself  to  the  enterprizc  of  our  fellow  citizen*.* 

HYDRAULIC  OR  WATER  LIMESTONE. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  lime  obtained  by  the  calcination  or  burning  of  the  different  kinds 
of  limestone  differs  greatly  in  its  properties.  When  the  limestone  is  pure,  the  resulting  lime 
is  also  of  uniform  purity.  Upon  the  addition  of  water  to  such  lime,  *a  high  degree  of  heat  is 
produced,  its  bulk  is  greatly  increased,  and  it  at  length  falls  to  powder.  This  powder,  when 
mixed  with  water  and  a  due  proportion  of  sand,  and  afterwards  exjjosed  to  the  air,  gradually 
acquires  a  stony  hardness ;  but  this  result  is  not  produced  when  the  mixture  is  submitted  to 
the  action  of  water.  Now  these  arc  designated  by  the  name  of  air  limes ;  and  their  relative 
value  depends  in  some  measure  upon  the  kind  of  limestone,  and  the  particular  mode  of  cal- 
cination. 

But  certain  impure  limestones,  when  subjected  to  calcination,  afford  limes  which,  while 
they  do  not  undergo  much  change  by  simple  exposure  to  the  air,  do  not  slake  when  moistened 
with  water,  but  when  reduced  to  powder,  absorb  this  liquid  without  producing  much  increase 
in  volume,  and  without  the  evolution  of  much  heat ;  and  they  moreover  form  with  it  a  paste 
possessing  little  tenacity,  and  which,  when  placed  under  water,  hardens  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  days.  These  are  now  known  by  the  name  of  Hydraulic  or  Water  Limes.  They  differ 
much  in  the  rapidity  with  which  they  harden  under  water,  and  in  the  degree  of  solidity  which 
they  ultimately  attain. 

There  are  still  other  limestones,  which  afford  limes  possessing  the  remarkable  and  very 
useful  property  of  becoming  hard  almost  instantly,  like  plaster  of  Paris,  whether  exposed  to 
the  air  or  in  contact  with  water.   These  are  sometimes  called  Roman  cements.    It  should  be 
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remarked,  however,  that  the  French  generally  employ  the  term  ciment,  to  designate  fine 
pounded  bricks  or  tiles ;  while  in  this  country,  the  term  cement  is  most  commonly  used  in  a 
generic  sense,  and  includes  the  hydraulic  constituent  of  mortars,  whatever  that  may  be. 

It  must  always  be  considered  as  a  most  fortunate  circumstance,  that  so  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Erie  canal,  a  material  was  found  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  which  yielded  a 
lime  well  suited  for  the  construction  of  locks  and  aqueducts.  It  is  worthy  of  inquiry,  how- 
ever, whether  in  these  and  in  similar  works  since  constructed,  sufficient  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  selection  and  preparation  of  the  hydraulic  limes  thus  employed. 

There  is  still  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  which  of  the  ingredients  of  these  impure  lime- 
stones the  hydraulic  property  is  to  be  ascribed.  Some  of  those  who  have  examined  the  sub- 
ject, have  fixed  upon  the  oxide  of  iron  as  the  important  ingredient ;  while  the  claims  of  the 
oxide  of  manganese,  silica,  alumina,  magnesia,  and  even  soda,  have  each  been  urged  by  re- 
spectable authority.  It  is,  after  all,  however,  more  than  probable  that  the  hydraulic  property 
is  not  due  to  a  single  ingredient,  but  belongs  rattier  to  several  substances,  or  to  a  class  of 
compounds. 

It  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Berthier  and  Vicat,  the  highest  authorities  upon  this 
subject,  that  no  mixture,  of  which  silica  docs  not  form  a  part,  acquires  hydraulic  properties  ; 
that  limes  containing  only  silica  or  alumina,  or  better  those  containing  silica  and  magnesia, 
acquire  a  much  greater  degree  of  hardness  than  the  silicates  of  pure  lime ;  and  that  the 
oxides  of  iron  and  manganese  contribute  nothing  to  the  hardening  of  these  bodies. 

More  recently,  M.  Vioal  has  asserted  that  magnesia  alone,  when  in  sufficient  quantity,  will 
render  pure  lime  hydraulic.  The  proportions  of  magnesia  which  he  recommends,  are  from 
thirty  to  forty  parts  of  it  weighed  after  calcination,  to  every  forty  of  pure  anhydrous  lime. 
"  M.  Vicat  also  points  out  the  importance  of  these  observations  :  hydraulic  lime  never  having 
been  found  in  the  calcareous  formation  below  the  lias,  is  because  the  dolomites  have  never 
been  examined ;  but  it  is  now  probable  that  it  may  be  found  in  this  lower  formation."* 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  Report  of  this  kind,  to  enter  fully  into  the  consideration  of  this 
subject.  Several  important  works  have  recently  apj>eared  in  reference  to  it,  which  should  be 
attentively  studied  by  all  who  have  the  direction  of  aquatic  structures.  In  France,  where  the 
arts  of  construction  have  for  several  years  received  such  distinguished  attention,  much  has 
been  done  towards  establisliing  correct  principles  in  regard  to  the  preparation  and  mode  of 
using  hydraulic  limes,  cement*  and  mortars.  Valuable  information  will  be  found  upon  these 
points,  in  the  extensive  lvalues  of  Dumas  and  Berthier,  and  in  the  able  work  of  Vicat.  Im- 
portant service  has  also  been  rendered  to  the  arts  of  construction  in  this  country  by  Colonel 
Totten,  who  has  translated  and  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  for  1837  and 
1838,  a  very  excellent  memoir  on  hydraulic  and  common  mortars  by  General  Treussart ;  and 
the  same  valuable  periodical  contains  several  other  papers  on  those  subjects,  which  may  be 
advantageously  consulted. 
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As  the  proper  selection  and  management  of  hydraulic  limes  is  a  matter  of  vast  importance, 
I  trust  I  shall  be  excused  for  adverting  to  a  few  points,  to  which  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
sufficient  attention  has  not  been  heretofore  paid  in  the  construction  of  our  public  works. 

1 .  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  hydraulic  limes  obtained 
from  different  limestones ;  and  that  the  value  of  each,  and  the  proper  mode  of  using  it,  can 
be  determined  only  by  experiment. 

2.  It  is  admitted,  that  in  all  cases,  the  process  of  burning  or  calcining  the  limestone  requires 
great  care.  A  limestone,  very  proper  in  other  respects,  gives,  when  the  heat  is  urged  too 
high,  what  is  called  a  dead  lime,  in  consequence  of  the  partial  fusion  of  the  mass  ;  whereas, 
when  the  calcination  is  effected  at  too  low  a  temperature,  the  resulting  lime  is  meagre,  and 
not  hydraulic. 

3.  Hydraulic  lime  should  be  used  as  soon  as  possible  after  calcination ;  and  when  kept  for 
any  time,  it  should  be  carefully  protected  from  the  action  of  the  air.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  hydraulic  property  of  limes  is  much  weakened  by  their  being  exposed  to  the  air ; 
and  consequently,  all  other  tilings  being  equal,  recently  prepared  hydraulic  lime  is  to  bo  pre- 
ferred for  important  structures,  to  that  which' has  been  for  some  time  manufactured. 

4.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  rapidity  with  which  hydraulic  mortar  hardens,  and  the 
ultimate  degree  of  hardness  which  it  acquires,  depend  greatly  upon  the  proper  proportions  of 
lime  and  sand,  their  intimate  incorporation,  and  the  amount  of  water  employed  in  their  mix- 
ture.   All  these  arc  points  which  must  be  settled  by  previous  experiments. 

The  leading  principle  involved  in  the  hardening  of  these  hydraulic  compounds  seems  to  be, 
that  certain  earthy  substances,  and'  especially  silica,  combine  with  the  lime  to  which  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  these  hydraulic  compounds  is  brought  by  calcination,  and  that  the  silicate 
thus  formed  is  converted  into  a  solid  hydrate  by  combination  with  water.  The  setting  of 
boiled  plaster,  when  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  affords  the  best  illustration  of  the  kind  of 
change  which  these  hydraulic  compounds  undergo  during  the  process  of  hardening  in  contact 
with  water.  The  selection  of  the  raw  material,  and  the  different  steps  of  its  preparation,  must 
have  in  view  the  complete  fulfilment  of  this  necessary  condition. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  most  important  localities  of  hydraulic  limestones 
in  this  State,  and  give  the  results  of  the  analyses  made  in  reference  to  this  subject. 

Ulster  County.  Hydraulic  limestone  is  found  in  great  quantities  in  this  county,  and  the 
manufacture  of  cement  has  for  several  years  been  quite  extensively  carried  on.  It  is  probably, 
however,  still  only  in  its  infancy. 

The  beds  of  hydraulic  limestone  that  yield  the  cement  in  this  county,  are  situated  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kingston,  Rosendale,  Lawrenceville  and  High  Falls.  The  mode  of  preparing  the 
cement  is  sufficiently  simple.  The  limestone  is  first  reduced  to  small  fragments,  which  arc 
then  thrown  into  a  kiln,  with  layers  of  the  screenings  of  anthracite  intermixed.  A'  an  interval 
of  twelve  hours,  the  lower  layers  of  the  kiln  are  removed,  and  fresh  portions  of  the  limestone 
thrown  into  the  upper  part.  These  operations  are  so  managed,  that  each  layer  is  subjected 
to  heat  for  about  three  days. 
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The  lime  thus  calcined  is  of  a  light  drab  colour ;  and  when  reduced  to  powder,  and  mixed 
with  about  one  third  its  bulk  of  sand  and  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  soon  becomes  hard. 
The  grinding  is  performed  in  a  mill,  and  the  powdered  cement  is  put  up  in  barrels,  which  are 
lined  with  paper,  to  prevent  as  much"  SS  possible  the  access  of  air. 

According  to  Mr.  Mather,  there  were,  during  the  year  1839,  sixty  kilns  in  this  county  for 
the  manufacture  of  cement,  and  it  was  estimated  that  600,000  barrels  were  manufactured 
during  that  year.  It  was  used  in  the  Croton  Water-Works,  shipped  to  various  Atlantic  ports, 
and  to  the  West  Indies.* 

I  analyzed  a  specimen  of  the  hydraulic  limestone  from  the  vicinity  of  Rondout.  It  was  of 
a  bluish  colour,  with  occasional  grey  and  reddish  spots.  The  texture  was  close  and  compact, 
and  the  fracture  even  and  conchoidal.    The  following  are  the  results  : 

Carbonic  acid,   34.20 

Lime,  ,   25.50 

Magnesia   12.35 

Silica,   15.37 

Alumina   9.13 

Peroxide  of  iron,  .  ....  .  2.25 

Bituminous  matter,  moisture  and  loss,   1.20 

The  calcined  cement  contained  only  five  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  and  its  composition  may 
be  thus  expressed  : 

Carbonic  acid,  '   5.00 

Lime,  i.  37.60 

Magnesia,   16.65 

Silica,  ,   22.75 

Alumina,  "13.40 

Peroxide  of  iron,   3. 30 

Loss,    1-.30 

By  calcination,  therefore,  this  limestone  is  reduced  to  a  state  approaching  that  of  a  double 
silicate  and  aluminate  of  lime  and  magnesia ;  and  the  theory  of  the  hardening  of  this  cement 
is  sufficiently  in  accordance  with  the  views  above  suggested.  The  cement,  moreover,  forms 
a  jelly  with  muriatic  acid,  which  still  further  proves  that  its  chemical  nature  has  been  changed 
during  the  calcination. 

An  important  practical  inference  from  these  experiment*  and  observations  is,  that  the  more 
completely  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off  from  the  limestone  by  calcination,  without  causing 
its  fusion,  the  more  energetic  will  be  the  resulting  product.  It  is  probable  ttial  a  long  con- 
tinued, rather  than  a  very  high  heat,  will  best  effect  this  object. 

It  remains  to  be  mentioned,  that  die  limestone  which  overlies  this  cement  has  a  blue  colour, 
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and  a  structure  somewhat  granular ;  it  contains  organic  remains,  and  occasionally  nodules  of 
calcareous  spar  and  sulphurct  of  xinc,  with  alternating  layers  or  masses  of  hornstone.  On 
analyzing  a  fragment  of  this  rock,  I  found  it  to  consist  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with  a  minute 
portion  of  oxide  of  iron  and  bituminous  matter,  and  with  about  eight  per  cent,  of  argil,  or  silica 
and  alumina.  It  does  not  contain  even  a  trace  of  magnesia,  although  so  closely  associated 
with  the  magnesian  stratum  above  described. 

Water  limestones  occur  in  Albany  County,  in  the  Helderbcrg;*  in  Montgomery  County, 
about  ten  miles  northwest  of  Schenectady,  where  it  is  of  a  drab  colour,  and  resembles  those 
found  farther  west;  also  in  Herkimer  County,  some  of  which  Mr.  Vanuxcm  thinks  would 
afford  cements  equal  to  any  elsewhere  made  ;  while  according  to  the  same  geologist,  they 
are  found  in  immense  strata  in  Oneida  CouNTY.t 

ScnoHARiE  County.  In  the  immediate  vicinity 'of  Schoharie  Court-Housc  is  a  stratum  of 
hydraulic  limestone,  which,  according  to  my  analysis,  has  the  following  composition,  viz  : 


Carbonic  acid,   40.34 

Lime   31.75 

Magnesia,  .  .    14.91 

Silica  and  alumina,   11. 50 

Peroxide  of  iron  /   1 .50 


So  that  it  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  specimens  obtained  in  Ulster  county  and  else- 
where. A  remarkable  fact  connected  with  the  water  limestone  of  Schoharie,  is  the  abundance 
of  sulphate  of  barytes  and  carbonate  of  strontian  which  it  contains.  These  will  be  noticed  in 
the  succeeding  part  of  this  work. 

Madison  Countt.  The  hydraulic  limestone  of  this  county  has  long  been  in  high  repute. 
One  of  the  most  important  localities,  and  I  believe  Unc  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  dis- 
covered in  the  State,  is  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  southwest  of  the  village  of  Chitte- 
nango.  It  has  usually  a  drab  colour,  sometimes  striped  with  reddish  bands,  a  conchoidal 
fracture,  an  earthy  texture,  and  is  covered  by  layers  pf  the  calciferous  slate  of  Eaton.  The 
process  of  burning  and  grinding  is  similar  to  that  heretofore  described.  When  this  cement 
is  used  in  the  construction  of  works,  it  is  mixed  with  from  two  to  three  parts  of  sand. 

It  is  computed  that  100,000  bushels  of  hydraulic  lime  are  annually  sentjrom  this  town. 
The  average  price  is  fourteen  cents  a  bushel,  which  therefore  yields  a  return  of  $14,000. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  two  analyses  of  hydraulic  limestone  from  this  county  ;  the 
first,  by  Mr.  H.  Scybert  ;t       second,  by  myself : 


*  According  to  an  analygi*  of  Prof.  Ellon,  which,  howerer,  he  did  no!  deem  nrj  accurate,  thia  limestone  contain!  25  per  cent 
carbonic  tend,  26  lime,  28  eilica,  18  alumina  and  magnesia,  t  irou  and  »  water.  TVansodwiu  "f  tht  Albany  imtttuU.  Volume  I 
Appendix,  53. 

t  AWYiwA  Gutfktl  RrporU,  1838.  J  Ttmnctum*  of  Ik.  Amtricn  Phleupkiat  Sooty.  New  Sen«4,  II  289 
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Carbonic  acid, ...  39.33    38.65 

Lime,    25.00    27.35 

Magnesia,   17.83    16.70 

Silica   11.76    8.95 

Alumina,   2.73    4.90 

Peroxide  of  iron,  .  1.50    1-75 

Moisture,   1.50  Moisture,  bituminous  matter  and  loss,  1.70 

The  composition  of  the  calcined  lime,  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  ordinarily  used  as  a  cement, 
is  as  follows : 

Carbonic  acid  and  moisture   10.90 

Lime,   39.50 

Magnesia   22. 27 

Silica,     .......  16.56 

Peroxide  of  iron  and  alumina,   10.77 

The  proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  however,  depends  entirely  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
calcination  is  conducted,  and  it  probably  differs  considerably  in  different  specimens. 

The  blue  fetid  limestone  which  is  associated  with  the  water  limestone  is  a  nearly  pure 
carbonate  of  lime,  containing  0.70  per  cent,  of  insoluble  matter,  and  a  trace  of  oxide  of  iron 
and  bitumen,  to  which  last  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  the  odour  which  it  gives  out  when  struck 
with  a  hammer.    It  contains  no  magnesia. 

I  have  also  examined  a  specimen  of  the  calciferous  slate  of  Eaton,  from  the  hill  on  the  cast 
side  of  the  village  of  Chittcnango.   The  results  are  as  follows  : 

Carbonic  acid,   40.95 

Lime   29.00 

Magnesia,   17.30 

Silica  and  alumina,   11. 00 

Peroxide  of  iron,   1.10 

Moisture  and  loss,   0.65 

This  composition,  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  is  quite  constant,  will  satisfactorily  ac- 
count for  the  occurrence  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  Epsom  salt,  which  is  so  often  found  in 
efflorescences  on  this  rock.  It  contains  a  sufficient  amount  of  sulphurct  of  iron  to  furnish  the 
acid  for  this  i 


Onondaga  County.  An  important  locality  of  water  limestone  occurs  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  west  of  Manlius.  The  overlying  rock  is  a  blue  limestone,  similar  to  that  found  at  Chit- 
tenango.  Some  of  the  strata  of  water  limestone  are  clouded  or  striped,  while  others  arc  of  a 
uniform  grey  or  drab  colour.  Through  the  upper  layers  there  passes  a  thin  seam  of  white 
calcareous  spar,  in  which  are  to  be  found  small  crystals  of  fluor  of  a  dark  purple  colour. 
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The  cement  manufactured  at  this  place  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the  aqueduct  at 
Syracuse,  and  in  that  of  several  of  the  locks  on  the  enlarged  canal. 
The  water  limestone  from  this  quarry  has  the  following  composition  : 


Carbonic  acid   39.80 

Lime,   25.24 

Magnesia,   18.80 

Silica  and  alumina   13.50 

Peroxide  of  iron,   1.25 

Moisture  and  loss,   1.41 


According  to  Mr.  Hall,  the  formations  from  which  water  limestone  has  been  selected,  ex- 
tend across  Monroe  County  from  east  to  west ;  the  one  through  the  towns  of  Penfield, 
Brighton,  Gates,  Ogdcn  and  Sweden ;  the  other  through  Mcndon,  Rush  and  Wheatland.  At 
one  locality  in  Ogdcn,  this  limestone  has  been  burned  and  used  for  cement  in  the  locks  of  the 
Eric  canal,  and  is  said  to  have  been  of  good  quality.  The  same  kind  of  stone  may  be  found 
at  the  upper  falls  of  the  Genesee  at  Rochester.* 

In  Orleans  County,  some  of  the  upper  layers  of  the  rock  at  the  falls  of  Oak-orchard 
creek  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  water  cement.  A  stratum  «f  hydraulic  limestone  also 
occurs  at  Lockport  in  Niagara  County,  which  has  been  used  in  the  public  works  at  that 
place ;  but  some  doubts  have  been  entertained  in  regard  to  the  goodness  of  the  material. 

Erie  County.  Water  limestone  has  been  found  on  Grand  Island,  and  at  Williamsville  in 
this  county.  The  specimens  which  I  received  have  a  dark  drab  colour,  and  the  usual  con- 
choidal  fracture.    The  following  are  the  results  of  their  analysis— No.  I.  from  Grand  Island ; 


No.  II.  from  Williamsville  : 

I.  II. 

Carbonic  acid,    41.01  37.66 

Lime   28-79  26.11 

Magnesia,    17.70  16.48 

Silica  and  alumina   12.25  18.45 

Bituminous  matter,  moisture,  Sec.  0.25  1.30 


Finally,  water  limestone  occurs  near  Dcpeauvillc  in  Jefferson  County  ;  and  also  near 
Waddington  in  St.  Lawrence  County,  where  it  forms  an  extensive  stratum.  It  is  said  that 
the  value  of  the  water  lime  annually  manufactured  in  the  latter  county  is  «40,000.t 

Such  are  some  of  the  more  important  localities  of  this  valuable  mineral  product.  The 
number  of  these  will  no  doubt  hereafter  be  much  increased  ;  and  perhaps  many  quarries,  now 
little  valued,  will  be  found  upon  examination  and  trial  to  furnish  cements  equal  to  those  at 
present  so  generally  employed. 
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I  cannot  refrain  from  again  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this  subject,  as  one  of  more 
rdinary  importance.  When  it  is  recollected  that  the  durability  and  strength  of  many 
of  our  public  works  depend  upon  the  water  cement  employed,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  deep 
interest  to  those  who  are  entrusted  with  their  superintendence.  The  water  lime  now  used, 
being  procured  from  various  localities  and  manufactured  in  various  ways,  cannot  possess  an 
uniform  character.  Furnished  as  it  is  at  different  points  on  the  canal  route  by  contract,  it 
requires  more  than  ordinary  care  and  skill  to  ascertain  the  fitness  of  the  several  parcels  for 
the  works  in  which  they  are  to  be  employed.  After  maturely  considering  the  subject  in  all 
its  bearings,  it  appears  to  mc  that  the  only  way  in  which  the  objections  to  the  present  mode 
can  be  obviated,  and  an  article  of  uniform  purity  obtained,  is  by  having  the  quarrying  of  the 
water  limestone,  and  the  process  of  its  conversion  into  lime,  conducted  under  the  direction  of 
the  agents  of  the  State ;  when  the  different  parcels  even  thus  produced  should  be  constantly 
subjected  to  the  severest  trials,  before  being  used  in  any  important  structures.  It  is  true  that 
the  expense  of  the  article  might  be  thus  somewhat  increased,  but  this  would  be  trifling  in 
comparison  with  the  advantages  which  would  be  secured.  For  it  should  be  distinctly  ob- 
served, that  while  a  good  water  lime  is  invaluable  in  the  construction  of  locks,  a  poor  one  is 
worse  than  useless.  The  State  of  New- York  is  at  present,  and  must  be  for  years  to  come, 
so  deeply  interested  in  this  matter,  that  I  cannot  hesitate  to  urge  some  modification  of  the 
present  plan  upon  those  who  are  charged  with  the  direction  of  her  public  works. 

TABLE 
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Description.  This  substance  is  arranged  by  Cleavcland  as  a  sub-species  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  of  which  indeed  it  is  essentially  composed.  Some  marls  are  more  ur  less  indurated, 
while  others  are  friable  and  earthy.  In  some  the  argillaceous  ingredient  is  comparatively 
small ;  in  others,  again,  it  abounds,  and  furnishes  the  predominant  characters.  The  calcareous 
and  argillaceous  marls  unite  by  imperceptible  degrees,  and  the  latter  sometimes  pass  into 
clay.  Marls,  therefore,  arc  sometimes  arranged  under  the  heads  of  calcareous  and  argillaceous, 
and  sometimes  under  those  of  the  indurated  and  the  earthy. 

The  term  fresh  water  marl  is  applied  to  those  accumulations  which  have  been  formed  by 
the  decay  of  successive  generations  of  shells  at  the  bottoms  of  lakes  or  ponds.  In  marshes 
that  were  once  ponds,  the  marl  is  often  covered  by  a  deposit  of  peat,  arising  from  the  growth 
and  decay  of  plants. 

The  marls  usually  disintegrate  or  crumble  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  depending  upon  their  nature.  The  same  changes  generally  take  place  in  a 
very  short  time  when  marl  is  immersed  in  water,  with  which  it  forms  a  short  paste.  It  is 
probably  to  these  properties  that  this  substance  owes  its  value  as  a  manure. 

Composition.  All  marls  effervesce  with  acids,  sometimes  very  briskly  and  sometimes 
feebly,  according  to  their  solidity  and  the  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  may  vary 
from  twenty-five  to  eighty  per  cent.;  indeed  in  the  argillaceous  marls  it  is  often  much  less.* 

To  ascertain  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  of  a  marl,  a  known  weight  of  it  may  be 
treated  with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  by  which  the  calcareous  part  will  be  dissolved ;  and  the 
residue,  being  dried  and  weighed,  will  give  the  amount  of  clay  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  lead 
to  correct  conclusions  in  regard  to  its  use  as  a  fertilizing  agent.t 

There  are  in  this  State  many  rich  and  extensive  localities  of  marl,  but  their  value  does  not 
appear  to  be  appreciated.    The  following  are  more  particularly  deserving  of  notice. 

Albany  County.  In  the  towns  of  Bethlehem  and  Cocymans  in  this  county,  there  are 
beds  of  marl  of  some  extent,  which  contain  from  forty  to  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
lime.    They  have  not,  however,  it  is  believed,  been  much  used  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Cayuoa  County.  According  to  Mr.  Hall,  the  Cayuga  marshes,  which  embrace  an  area  of 
forty  thousand  acres,  are  in  many,  and  probably  in  all  places,  underlaid  by  marl  to  the  depth 


•  Cleavelaud.  Elementary  Trrmtw  on  .Viiwra/o^y  and  (Veo/qgy. 

t  According  to  Chaplal,  "  Mnrl  i*  principally  composed  of  aub-carliorutc  of  lime  and  alumina;  the  proportion*  in  which  the** 
an  Combined  constitute  all  ita  variolic*  The  lime  contained  in  marl,  aa  it  ia  taken  from  the  bed,  i»  never  aaturated  with  carbonic 
acid  .  but  after  being  exposed  to  the  air,  it  become*  at  length  aaturated  with  the  acid  it  receive*  from  it,  crumble!  and  effloresce*. 
The  decomposition  of  marl  may  be  hastened  by  frequently  turning  it,  so  a*  to  allow  the  »ir  free  aoec**  to  the  lime  ;  and  this  ma. 
thod  ia  generally  practiced  by  those  who  employ  marl  as  a  manure."  CKcmuiry  aypW  to  Agnadtm.  Anwr.  Ed.  p.  44. 
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of  several  feet.*  Should  these  marshes  be  drained,  they  will  furnish  an  enormous  quantity  of 
the  richest  manure. 

Cattaraugus  Couxtv.  There  are  several  beds  of  tufa  and  marl  in  tins  county.  The 
largest  heretofore  discovered  is  about  two  miles  southeast  of  the  village  of  Lodi,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Cattaraugus  creek.  Several  thousand  bushels  of  lime  have  annually  been  obtained  from 
this  bed.  Another  locality  of  marl  occurs  in  the  eastern  part  of  Otto,  which  has  been  worked 
for  some  years.  To  these  several  others  may  be  added,  and  it  is  supposed  that  there  is  a 
sufficient  abundance  of  marl  and  tufa  in  this  county  to  furnish  immediately  300,000  bushels 
of  lime.t 

Ch autauquk  County.  Large  deposits  of  shell  marl  are  found  in  Cassadaga  lake,  and  the 
marshes  which  nearly  divide  it  into  two  portions.  In  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  limestone, 
it  has  long  been  used  for  burning  into  lime.  It  is  made  into  the  form  of  bricks,  and  then 
burned.    About  two  thousand  bushels  of  lime  are  thus  annually  manufactured. 

Chemung  Countv.  There  arc  extensive  beds  of  shell  marl  at  the  Bcavcrdam  in  the  town 
of  Dix,  and  near  Horschcads  ;  and  as  is  the  case  in  Chautauquc  county,  it  is  cut  into  blocks, 
and  then  dried  and  burned  into  lime.  Near  Millport,  also,  it  is  said  that  there  exist  abundant 
deposits  of  marl ;  and  Mr.  Hall  states,  that  in  that  vicinity,  the  water  flowing  through  the  soil, 
and  rising  from  springs,  is  so  highly  impregnated  with  lime,}  that  on  standing  a  few  hours 
while  the  carbomc  acid  escapes,  a  thin  deposit  of  calcareous  matter  is  observed.|| 

Columbia  County.  The  deposits  of  marl  are  perhaps  as  abundant  in  this  county  as  in 
any  oilier  in  the  Slate.  They  occur  in  Lebanon,  Kinderhook,  Hillsdale,  Canaan  and  Copake. 
At  some  of  these  localities,  shell  marl  is  in  the  process  of  formation  at  the  present  time.  Mr. 
Mather  estimates  that  there  are  100,000  cart  loads  of  marl  in  Peat  Marl  Pond,  about  four 
miles  north  of  Kinderhook.  When  it  is  recollected  that  a  large  quantity  of  gyp*"111  is  an- 
nually consumed  in  this  county  as  a  manure,  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  an  article  which 
can  in  most  cases  be  employed  with  equal  advantage,  should  be  almost  entirely  neglected.  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  its  value  will  soon  be  duly  appreciated. 

Cortland  County.  There  arc  three  marl  ponds  a  short  distance  west  of  Cortlandville, 
covering  an  area  of  about  twenty-five  acres.  Several  small  ones  occur  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county.  In  the  vicinity  of  Cortlandville,  large  quantities  are  annually  used  for  burning 
into  lime.  Still  the  deposits  seem  to  be  gradually  increasing.^  The  marl  usually  abounds  in 
shells. 

Dutchess  County.  In  this  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  county  (Columbia),  the  deposits 
of  marl  are  numerous  and  abundant.    They  have  been  noticed  in  the  towns  of  Rhinebeck, 

•  M»  VW*  OVJ^,  RtporU.  ,839  f  Hmmfori-  .Vf» IV*  G«A*»f  1*40. 

m  llu.  farm  of  a  •olubl*  bicarboiwlc  of  lime.  II  Ana-  IV*  G«%«rf  Ryoru. 
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Northeast,  Pine-Plains,  Stanford,  Redhook  and  Milan.  They  are  often  associated  with  peat. 
In  -some  cases  the  stratum  of  peat  is  three  or  four  feet  in  depth  ;  this  is  succeeded  by  a  stra- 
tum of  peat  and  marl  from  three  to  four  feet ;  and  lastly,  by  a  stratum  of  pure  marl  of  two  or 
three  feet.    The  beds  of  marl  in  this  county  arc  mostly  made  up  of  shells. 

Genesee  County.  There  arc  several  deposits  of  marl  in  the  vicinity  of  Batavia.  There 
arc  also,  extensive  marl  swamps  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lc  Roy. 

Greene  County.  The  towns  of  Catskill  and  Coxsackie  contain  beds  of  rich  marl.  A 
specimen  from  the  latter  has  a  white  colour,  is  very  friable  when  dry,  and  is  nearly  a  pure 
carbonate  of  lime!  The  following  are  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  two  samples — No.  I.  being 
from  the  farm  of  Mr.  Van  Bergen,  near  Coxsackie  ;  No.  II.  from  the  vicinity  of  Catskill : 

I.  II. 

Carbonate  of  lime,   97.32  91.76 

Insoluble  matters  (principally  silica  and  alumina),  2.15  8.25 
Oxide  of  iron,  with  vegetable  matter   0.53  trace. 

Madison  County.  This  county  contains  many  valuable  localities  of  marl.  There  is  a 
•Ikm:  of  it  near  the  village  of  Chittcnango ;  and  Mr.  Vanuxem  informs  us  that  the  Cowasalon 
swamp,  which  contains  about  ten  thousand  acres,  is  a  vast  accumulation  of  marl,  of  unas- 
certained depth.'  Besides  this,  most  of  the  ponds  in  this  county  have  bottoms  of  the  same 
substance. 

Monroe  County.  Rich  deposits  of  marl  occur  in  this  county,  especially  in  the  towns  of 
Riga  and  Wheatland.  In  the  latter  of  these  is  a  very  extensive  deposit,  which  in  some  por- 
tions is  almost  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  containing  an  abundance  of  shells ;  in  other  places,  it 
is  mixed  with  earthy  matter.  This  deposit  is  three  miles  in  length,  and  extends  into  Living- 
ston county.    In  Riga,  the  marl  is  of  sufficient  purity  to  be  burned  into  lime. 

In  Montgomery  County,  earthy  marl  occurs  abundantly  near  Canajoharie,  Fort-Plain  and 
Fonda. 

Niagara  County.  Between  the  mountain  and  lake  ridges,  shell  marl  is  an  abundant 
product ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  region  along  the  Tonawanda  creek,  in  the 
southern  part  of  this  county.  In  a  swamp  five  miles  cast  of  Lockport,  there  is  an  extensive 
deposit.    It  has  not  yet  been  used  there  for  agricultural  purposes.  ■ 

In  Oneida  County,  peat  and  marl  occur  in  the  town  of  Clinton ;  and  in  Otsego  County, 
deposits  of  marl  are  found  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town  of  Cherry- Valley,  where  it  is 
deposited  by  streams  flowing  through  a  drab  limestone.  There  arc  several  similar  deposits 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  latter  county. 


♦  M»  Ymk  G«4wl  Krp~1,,  1839. 
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Onondaoa  County.  There  are  few  counties  in  which  this  substance  is  more  abundant 
than  in  Onondaga.  The  great  swamp,  which  is  a  prolongation  of  the  Cowasalon,  contains  a 
deposit  of  marl.  The  bed  of  the  Onondaga  lake  also  consists  of  marl,  which  has  been  pre- 
cipitated from  the  waters,  and  contains  myriads  of  shells,  which  lire  in  the  lake  and  its  tri- 
butary streams  ;  and  there  are  abundant  deposits  of  the  same  substance  all  around  the  villages 
of  Salina  and  Syracuse.  Another  is  found  in  the  northern  part  of  Tully ;  and  it  is  remarked 
by  Mr.  Vanuxem,  that  all  the  small  ponds  in  the  southern  part  of  this  county  contain  marl. 

Some  years  since,  I  analyzed  a  specimen  of  marl  from  the  vicinity  of  Salina.  It  was  found" 
to  be  composed  of 

Carbonate  of  lime,   83.00 

Silica,    10.00 

Alumina,  ....  .............  .......  7.00 

Ontario  County.  There  arc  several  beds  of  marl  south  of  Naples,  and  near  the  head  of 
Canandaigua  lake,  in  tins  county.  So  also  in  the  northern  part,  there  are  numerous  and  ex- 
tensive deposits  of  the  same  substance.  Along  the  valley  of  Flint  creek  there  is,  according 
to  Mr.  Hall,  -a  deposit  of  lake  marl  extending  for  several  miles  in  length,  and  from  half  a  mile 
to  a  mile  in  width.* 

Orange  County.  This  county,  like  the  last,  is  rich  in  beds  of  marl.  It  is  supposed  to 
exist  in  every  town  in  the  county.  It  either  lies  naked,  or  is  covered  by  bog  earth  and  peat, 
and  its  presence  can  be  determined  with  the  greatest  ease.  Some  specimens  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  might  be  used  for  burning  into  lime.  It  has  not  yet  been 
much  employed  for  agricultural  purposes. 

A  specimen  of  marl  from  the  lands  of  Gen.  Wickam  had  the  following  composition  : 

Carbonate  of  lime,   93.75 

Silica  and  alumina   6.25 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  some  of  the  beds  of  marl  in  this  county  contain  fossil  bones. 

Orleans  County.  One  mile  south  of  Holley,  and  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Medina, 
are  the  localities  of  marl  which  have  been  noticed  in  this  county.  The  mineral  at  both  these 
places  is  highly  calcareous,  and  at  the  former  is  said  to  contain  abundance  of  shells ;  but  it 
is  not  thought  to  be  abundant. 

There  is  a  locality  of  marl  in  the  town  of  Sandlake,  in  Rensselaer  County.  In  the  town 
of  Schaghticoke  there  occurs  a  kind  of  schistose  marl  or  argillaceous  limestone,  which  contains 
thirty  or  forty  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  which  would  be  very  valuable  for  agricul- 
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St.  Lawrence  County.  Wc  are  informed -by  Dr.  Emmons,  that  there  is  a  deposit  of 
fresh  water  marl,  containing  shells,  in  the  town  of  Edwards.  Its  location  is  among  the  gra- 
nitic and  limestone  mountains  of  this  region,  upon  the  soil  of  which  this  marl  would  he  highly 
beneficial.* 

Saratoga  County.  It  is  stated  that  marl  underlies  almost  the  whole  sandy  alluvion  which 
is  here  so  widely  diffused.  In  Sciioharie  County,  although  I  am  not  aware  that  any  deposits 
of  marl  have  been  made  known,  there  is  abundance  of  calcareous  tufa,  and  a  friable  agaric 
mineral,  which  might  be  adrantageously  employed  for  the  same  purposes.  The  agaric  mineral 


has  the  following  composition  : 

Carbonate  of  lime   97.25 

Silica   0.80 

Organic  matter,   1.95 


It  would  answer  well  for  burning  into  lime. 

Seneca  County.  Several  beds  of  marl  have  been  found  in  this  county.  One  of  these  is 
in  the  north  part  of  Vanck  ;  and  there  arc  several  near  the  village  of  Ovid.  It  has  been  used 
here  to  a  limited  extent,  both  for  burning  into  lime,  and  for  agricultural  purposes. 

In  Steuben  County,  about  four  miles  north  of  Bath,  there  is  an  extensive  deposit  of  marl 
and  tufa,  the  results  of  repeated  depositions  from  a  copious  spring.  The  marl  is  said  to  be 
largely  mixed  with  clay,  but  it  is  thought  to  be  sufficiently  pure  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Tioca  County  contains  at  least  one  bed  of  marl,  at  the  bottom  of  a  pond  in  the  town  of 

Tompkins  County.  Several  valuable  deposits  of  this  mineral  are  already  here  made  known. 
Thus  there  is  a  very  extensive  one  in  the  southern  part  of  Hector,  which  embraces  an  area  of 
six  acres ;  also  at  Reynoldsville  there  arc  several  beds,  from  one  of  which  two  thousand  bu- 
shels of  lime  are  burned  annually .t  Again,  there  are  several  beds  on  the  land  of  Mr.  A. 
Wood,  six  miles  from  Ithaca,  and  others  occur  near  Newficld. 

There  arc  several  localities  of  marl  in  Ulster  County.  Some  of  them  contain  fossil  bones. 
The  following  are  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  a  specimen  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vil- 


lage of  Kingston,  viz : 

Carbonate  of  lime,   92.75 

Silica  and  alumina,  .    3 . 25 

Vegetable  matter   4-00 


It  perhaps  should  be  stated  here,  that  there  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  High  falls  a  soft  argil- 
laceous limestone,  which,  as  it  may  be  easily  reduced  to  powder,  has  been  proposed  as  a 
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fertilizing  agent.  Its  composition  is  similar  to  that  of  the  water  limestone  so  abundant  in  this 
county,  and  with  which  it  is  no  doubt  associated.    An  analysis  gave  the  following  results  : 


Carbonate  of  lime,   29.45 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,     24 . 30 

Silica  and  alumina,    .....  42. 50 

Oxide  of  iron   3-75 


This  limestone  contains  cubical  and  dodccahcdral  crystals  of  iron  pyrites,  similar  to  those 
found  in  the  county  of  Schoharie. 

Warren  Cocnty.  The  northern  parts  of  the  State  arc  known  to  be  less  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  marl  than  the  southern  or  western  parts.  They  contain,  however,  a  few  localities 
of  this  kind.  And  in  addition  to  those  already  noticed,  we  have  an  extensive  deposit  in  the 
town  of  Queensbury  in  this  county,  on  lands  owned  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  there  arc  several 
smaller  ones  in  that  vicinity ;  the  marl  being  generally  associated  with  peat. 

In  Washington  Cocnty,  a  white  and  friable  marl,  resembling  the  whiting  of  commerce, 
has  been  found. 

Wayne  County.  A  white  and  earthy  marl,  containing  abundance  of  shells,  is  found  under- 
lying the  Cayuga  marshes  in  the  town  of  Savannah.  Again,  along  the  Erie  canal,  near  New- 
ark, is  a  deposit  of  a  similar  kind,  but  of  no  great  depth.  Another  occurs  at  Cooper's  swamp, 
in  the  south  part  of  the  town  of  Williamson ;  while  of  the  gypseous  marl,  or  the  mixture  of 
marl  and  gypsum,  there  are  several  localities  in  this  county. 

From  the  preceding  facts,  it  is  evident  that  the  State  of  New-York  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  the  mineral  just  noticed.  Other  localities  wdl  undoubtedly  be  added  to  the  list,  as  soon 
as  its  great  value  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture  come  to  be  properly  understood.  It  is  well 
known,  that  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  marl  has  been  used  with  the  most  beneficial 
results.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  this  term  is  often  widely  applied  to  include 
almost  all  fertilizing  agents  applied  to  the  soil.  Thus  the  New-Jersey  marls,  which  have 
effected  such  an  astonishing  change  in  the  agricultural  condition  of  that  State,  belong  to  what 
is  called  the  "g.-een  sand"  formation,  and  contain  but  a  small  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  predominates  in  almost  all  the  New-York  marls.  It  is  supposed  that  the  potash  is  the 
chief  fertilizing  ingredient  in  the  New-Jersey  marls  ;  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  carbo- 
nate of  lime  is  the  constituent  which  gives  to  the  shell  marls,  to  which  those  of  New- York 
principally  belong,  their  value. 

It  may  be  added,  on  the  authority  of  a  standard  author  on  this  subject,  that  shell  marl  may 
be  used  at  the  rate  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  cart  loads  to  the  acre  ;  while  of  the  clay  marl,  a 
much  larger  amount  may  be  employed.  These  proportions,  however,  must  depend  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.* 
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Having  now  completed  my  account  of  the  various  mineral  substances  usually  employed  in 
Agriculture,  I  propose  to  annex  to  it  a  brief  and  general  view  of  the  soils  of  the  State,  chiefly 
in  reference  to  their  chemical  composition. 

The  soil,  as  it  is  well  known,  is  a  mixture  of  various  mineral  substances,  with  small  pro- 
portions of  animal  and  vegetable  matters,  usually  in  the  process  of  decomposition.  The  mi- 
neral parts  of  the  soil  arc  composed  of  the  same  substances  which  constitute  the  mountain 
rocks  and  mineral  masses  which  are  found  on  the  earth,  and  form  its  crust  or  covering.  These 
rocks  are  broken  down  by  degrees,  and  are  decomposed  by  the  influence  of  air  and  moisture. 

Now  all  the  rocks  and  other  mineral  masses  which  exist  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  are 
found  to  consist  of  a  few  bodies,  the  principal  of  wluch  are  the  following,  viz.  silica,  alumina, 
lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  soda  and  potassa. 

The  following  classification  of  soils,  which  is  sufficiently  particular  for  my  present  purpose, 
is  that  proposed  in  a  recent  standard  work  on  agriculture.* 

1.  Siliceous  or  Sandy  Soils.  In  these,  silica  or  sand  predominates.  This  earth  is  very 
widely  diffused,  being  found  in  quartz,  of  course  entering  largely  into  the  composition  of  gra- 
nite, and  also  existing  in  various  silicates,  as  serpentine,  tremolite,  diallagc,  hornblende,  &c. 

2.  Aluminous  Soils.  These  contain  a  large  proportion  of  clay,  the  basis  of  which,  aluminc, 
is,  next  to  silica,  the  most  generally  diffused.  Indeed,  in  combination  with  silica,  it  forms  a 
great  proportion  of  all  the  rocks  and  mineral  masses  on  the  earth. 

3.  Calcareous  Soils.  Those  in  which  carbonate  of  lime  predominates,  and  which  are  the 
result  of  the  breaking  down  of  the  different  forms  of  carbonate  of  lime,  or  of  the  various  lime- 
stones which  exist  so  abundantly  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

4.  Magnesian  Soils.  Those  in  which  magnesia,  in  various  states  of  combination,  consti- 
tutes an  ingredient. 

5.  Ferruginous  Soils.  Those  soils  in  which  the  oxide  of  iron  is  contained  in  considerable 
proportion. 

The  soils  of  this  State  arc  as  diversified  as  those  of  any  other  territory  of  equal  extent. 
There  are  to  be  found  here  examples  of  all  those  varieties  which  have  been  described  by  stan- 
dard authors  on  Agriculture.  It  is  important  to  notice  these,  at  least  in  a  general  way;  as  the 
nature  of  the  soil  determines  the  kind  and  quantity  of  manure  which  may  be  employed  in  order 
to  increase  its  productiveness. 


•  Ettmmt  of  Practical  Agrintturr,  4-c.  By  Dayid  Low,  Eaq  F.R.S.E.  Profcaaor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Univenitjr  of  Edm- 
Uirgh.  —  Thi»  work  <tu  republiahed  in  the  Ruml  Library,  by  S.  Fleet,  in  1839,  with  alteration*  awl  addition*  adapted  u>  the 
climate  and  neeo.tianii.-a  of  the  I'nited  State*. 
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The  Siliceous  or  Sandy  Soil  is  widely  diffused  throughout  the  State  of  New- York ;  much 
more  so,  indeed,  than  might  at  first  be  supposed.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Long  Island, 
of  Westchester  county,  of  Statcn  Island,  York  Island,  and  of  the  counties  of  Columbia,  Al- 
bany, Schenectady,  Montgomery,  Saratoga,  Washington,  Warren,  Essex,  Lewis,  Clinton, 
Franklin,  Jefferson  and  St.  Lawrence.  The  northern  part  of  the  State  is  as  strongly  charac- 
terized by  the  large  tracts  covered  by  sand,  so  far  as  its  soil  is  concerned,  as  by  almost  any 
other  physical  character.  The  siliceous  soil  is,  moreover,  perhaps  less  deeply  covered  with 
vegetable  matter  than  it  is  in  other  parts  of  the  State ;  a  circumstance  worthy  of  attention  in 
the  attempts  which  may  hereafter  be  made  to  increase  its  fertility.  The  fact  itself  may  be 
owing  to  the  greater  proportion  of  silica  in  the  rocks  from  which  this  soil  is  derived." 

The  Aluminous  or  Clay  Soil  characterizes  tracts  in  this  State  almost  too  numerous  and 
extensive  to  be  particularly  designated.  It  abounds  in  most  of  the  counties  bordering  on  the 
Hudson ;  it  is  also  found  in  many  of  the  southwestern  counties,  and  in  some  of  the  northern 
ones.  This  soil  seems  to  have  originated  principally  from  the  breaking  down  of  greywackes, 
slates  and  shales  ;  and  the  occurrence  of  these  rocks  is  generally  a  token  of  the  existence  of 
the  aluminous  soil  in  the  vicinity.  When  properly  ameliorated,  it  is  highly  productive  ;  al- 
though it  also  presents  some  difficulties  wluch  the  agriculturalist  is  called  upon  to  overcome. 

Of  the  Calcareous  Soil,  the  most  extensive  localities  are  those  which  occur  in  the  western 
parts  of  the  Stale  ;  and  no  better  evidence  is  required  of  the  value  of  lime  as  a  manure,  than 
the  proverbial  fertility  of  this  favoured  region.  This  soil,  in  its  natural  state,  contains  small 
proportions  of  carbonate  of  lime,  resulting  from  the  pulverized  fragments  of  limestone  and  tufa 
with  which  the  western  counties  are  so  abundantly  supplied.  The  gTeat  quantities  of  marl  and 
gypsum  which  are  there  found,  no  doubt  also  contribute  to  the  productiveness  of  the  soil. 
These, deposits  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  often  occupying  the  summits  and  slopes  of 
the  hills,  by  the  agency  of  rain,  yield  their  fertilizing  and  renovating  influence  to  the  valleys. 
Under  such  circumstances,  water  is  no  less  certain  in  its  effects  than  it  is  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Nile,  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  none  of  our  supposed  calcareous  soils  contain  so  large  a 
proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime  as  many  of  the  foreign  ones.  Bergman  found,  in  one  of  the 
most  fertile  soils  of  Sweden,  thirty  parts  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  hundred.  A  fertile  soil 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Turin,  gave  Giobcrt  from  five  to  twelve  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
lime.  A  soil  from  the  alluvions  of  the  Loire  contained,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Chaplal, 
nineteen  per  cent,  of  the  calcareous  carbonatc.t  But  according  to  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson, 
the  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  soils  of  Maine  does  not  in  any  case  exceed  five  per 
ccnt-t  Prof.  Eaton  states  that  the  soils  of  Rensselaer  county  are  sometimes  entirely  destitute 
of  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  that  the  highest  proportion  which  any  of  them  contain,  is  five  and 


•  Thi.  nonikn  «.„  nude  hy  Dr.  Morton,  lo  wbom  I  «m  uMfl  for  much  aMi.iui.ru  m  the  pwpuMim  of  ibe  skclch  of  oui 
Mill  wtock  u  h*re  prownteri. 
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a  half  per  cent.*  Prof.  Hitchcock  remarks,  that  the  results  of  his  experiments  disclosed  the 
remarkable  fact,  "  that  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  specimens  of  scils  from  all  parts 
of  the  State  (Massachusetts),  and  several  of  them  from  limestone  tracts,  only  seven  exhibited 
any  effervescence  ;  and  even  these,  when  analyzed,  yielded  but  a  small  per  cent,  of  carbonate 
of  lime."  He  also  adds,  that  a  similar  deficiency  of  calcareous  matter  exists,  according  to  E. 
Ruffin,  Esq.  in  the  soils  of  Virginia ;  and  the  latter  author  makes  a  similar  statement  con- 
cerning the  soils  of  some  of  the  Western  States,  even  in  limestone  regions.  "  I  have,"  says 
he,  "  recently  examined  five  of  some  of  the  richest  soils  of  Ohio  and  Illinois  ;  and  although  I 
find  calcareous  matter  in  all  but  one,  yet  the  average  quantity  is  not  over  two  per  cent.  Hence 
I  apprehend  that  we  shall  find  a  deficiency  of  carbonate  of  lime  to  be  quite  characteristic  of  a 
large  part  of  the  soils  of  this  country.  This  could  not  always  have  been  the  case,  especially 
in  limestone  regions  ;t  and  hence  we  learn — what  indeed  agricultural  chemists  now  generally 
admit — that  in  cultivated  fields,  calcareous  matter  is  gradually  changed  or  consumed  ;  and 
hence  too  we  learn  what  is  one  of  the  great  desiderate  of  the  soils  of  Massachusetts.^ 

If  the  foreign  soils,  of  which  the  analyses  are  given  above,  were  artificial  ones,  as  is  most 
probable,  and  if  the  statements  in  regard  to  our  own  soils  are  correct,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  addition  of  proportions  of  carbonate  of  lime,  much  larger  than  have  been  usually  employed 
here,  would  be  eminently  beneficial.  This  addition  may  be  made  either  in  the  form  of  marl, 
powdered  tufa,  or  of  calcined  lime  now  so  generally  used  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ncw-Jeney. 

In  attentively  considering  the  causes  of  the  fertility  of  the  western  soils,  one  or  two  infe- 
rences are  forced  upon  us.  The  first  is,  that  if  this  fertility  is  derived  either  entirely  or  prin- 
cipally from  the  calcareous  matters,  there  must  be  some  peculiarity  in  the  limestones  and  other 
forms  of  carbonate  of  lime  which  are  there  found.  For  it  is  certain  that  although  there  are 
extensive  limestone  ranges  in  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  State,  the  soils  in  their 
vicinity  do  not,  on  the  whole,  possess  those  characters  which  so  strongly  characterize  the 
western  soils.  I  have  thought  that  this  difference  might  arise  from  the  difference  in  the  Btate 
of  aggregation  or  division  of  the  various  limestones  and  calcareous  matters.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  fertility  of  soils  depends,  in  a  good  degree,  upon  the  ingredients  which  comprise  them 
being  in  a  state  of  minute  division.  Now  this  condition  appears  to  be  more  fully  attained  in 
those  limestones  which  belong  to  the  transition  or  secondary  classes,  and  especially  in  those 
which  contain  a  certain  proportion  of  clay.  Indeed,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  calcareous 
tufa  in  the  western  counties  seems  to  be  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  ease  with  which  the  wes- 
tern limestones  arc  dissolved  by  water,  and  consequently  of  the  minute  state  of  division  of 
which  its  particles  are  susceptible  by  ordinary  atmospheric  agencies. 

On  the  contrary,  those  limestones  which  belong  to  the  primary  class  possess  a  highly  cry- 


*  CrWogwaf  Survey  of  Remttiaer  County 
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slallinc  structnre,  and  disintegrate  into  grains  which  often  have  the  appearance  of  coarse  sand, 
and  which  indeed  in  some  cases  arc  more  or  less  mixed  with  siliceous  particles.  Such  arc 
the  dolomitic  limestones  of  the  counties  of  Westchester,  Putnam,  Dutchess,  Jefferson,  Frank- 
lin and  St.  Lawrence.  Not  unfrcqucntly  patches  of  this  sandy  or  granular  limestone  arc  en- 
tirely destitute  of  vegetation ;  a  circumstance  wluch  is,  I  think,  to  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  the 
mechanical  constitution  of  the  materials  which  compose  them. 

Another  important  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts  staled  in  regard  to  the  western 
soils  is,  that  magnesia  in  the  nul  l  or  carbonate  state,  when  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime, 
exerU  a  beneficial  rather  than  a  deleterious  influence.  It  was  long  since  stated  by  Mr.  Ten- 
nant,  that  a  limo  which  contained  magnesia  was  injurious  to  vegetation ;  and  he  also  ascer- 
tained by  experiment,  that  seeds  sown  upon  a  soil  mixed  with  some  calcined  magnesia,  either 
died  or  vegetated  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  and  that  the  plants  were  never  healthy.  Hence 
a  prejudice  soon  arose  against  all  magncsian  limestones ;  and  it  was  thought  by  many  agri- 
culturalists that  this  earth,  in  whatever  form  it  was  applied  to  the  soil,  must  prove  injurious 
to  tt. 

Davy,  in  his  Agricultural  Chemistry,  has  placed  this  subject  in  its  true  light ;  for  while  he 
•admits  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Tcnnant's  opinions,  he  at  the  same  time  gives  reasons  which 
induce  him  to  believe  that  magncsian  limestone,  or  carbonate  of  magnesia,  is  a  fertilizing 
agent.  Thus  he  observes  that  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  Cornwall,  the  Lizard,  is  one 
in  which  the  soil  contains  carbonate  of  magnesia.  The  correctness  of  this  observation  has 
been  confirmed  by  Prof.  Giobcrt,  who  has  announced  that  this  earth  is  abundant  in  the  most 
fruitful  soils  in  the  vicinity  of  Castelmonte,  and  that  there  are  numerous  localities  of  a  similar 
kind  in  Piedmont.  So  also  M.  Dc  Gasparin,  in  his  memoir  on  soils,  states  that  the  carbonate 
of  magnesia  is  contained  in  gTcat  quantities  in  the  soils  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile ;  while,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  author,  those  of  Bas  Languedoc  often  furuish  from  eight  to  thirty-three 
per  cent.* 

Now  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  a  constituent  of  many  of  the  western  rocks,  and  must  have 
entered  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  soils  which  cover  them.  It  exists  in  the  proportion 
of  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent,  in  the  limestones  of  Rochester,  Monroe  county,  and  in  thoBC 
of  Lockporl  in  the  county  of  Niagara.  It  is  also  found  in  the  calciferous  slate  of  Chittenango, 
and  in  all  the  water  limestones  which  I  have  examined,!  whether  from  Madison,  Onondaga  or 
Eric  counties.  Now  the  soils  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these  magncsian  rocks,  so  far  from 
being  sterile,  arc  among  the  most  fertile  in  the  State. 

If  the  above  facts  are  to  be  relied  on,  we  shall  probably  have  the  means  of  arriving  at  some 
certain  results  in  regard  to  the  action  of  magnesia. upon  soils,  whether  it  be  applied  to  them 
in  the  natural  state  as  a  carbonate,  or  in  that  state  of  causticity  to  which  this  is  brought  by 
the  ordinary  process  of  lime-burning. 

The  following  are  suggested  as  bejng  thus  deducible  : 


•  fiUWt*  .Vn,  PU^.JA.nBl,  XXVII.  81. 
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1.  Magnesian  limestones  arc  not  necessarily  injuriqus  to  vegetation;  on  the  contrary,  they 
may  contribute  to  the  fertility  of  soils. 

2.  Magnesian  limestones  belonging  to  the  class  of  dolomites,  as  those  of  the  counties  of 
Westchester,  Dutchess,  Putnam,  &c.  often  injure  vegetation,  or  impair  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
in  consequence  of  that  peculiarity  in  their  structure  by  which  they  seem  to  resist  the  action 
of  those  agents  which  reduce  many  other  limestones  to  a  state  of  minute  division. 

3.  A  lime  containing  magnesia  may  prove  injurious  if  it  be  used  within  a  short  time  after 
it  has  been  burned  ;  but  if,  after  calcination,  it  is  exposed  to  the  air  so  as  to  allow  the  mag- 
nesia to  be  carbonated,  it  may  then  be  employed  with  advantage  in  those  cases  where  lime  is 
indicated. 

In  additionlo  the  magnesian  soils  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  magnesian  limestones, 
we  have  also  a  magnesian  soil  produced  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  serpentine  and  stcatitic 
rocks  which  arc  found  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  Richmond,  Westchester,  Putnam,  Jef- 
ferson and  St.  Lawrence  counties  may  be  particularly  mentioned  as  examples.  And  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  as  corroborating  what  has  already  been  said  concerning  the  influence  of 
magnesia  upon  vegetation,  that  the  soils  upon  the  sides  and  bases  of  these  serpentine  ridges 
arc  equal  in  fertility  to  any  found  elsewhere. 

Although  the  ores  of  iron  are  very  abundant  in  this  State,  what  may  be  strictly  termed 
Ferruginous  Soils  are  not  of  common  occurrence.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  largest 
proportion  of  our  ores  are  deposited  in  some  rocky  matrix,  and  hence  they  cannot  be  so  easily 
reduced  to  that  state  of  division  which  is  necessary  for  their  incorporation  with  the  soil.  Fer- 
ruginous soils  are  often  found  near  the  beds  of  hematite  in  Dutchess  county,  and  also  in  those 
parts  of  Richmond,  Westchester,  Orange,  and  some  of  the  northern  and  western  counties 
where  either  bog  iron  ore  or  the  lenticular  iron  ore  abounds.  It  is  not  probable,  however, 
that  the  oxide  of  iron,  in  tt«p  proportion  in  which  it  exists  in  these  soils,  produces  any  decided 
ctTccts  either  beneficial  or  injurious. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  soils  arc  seldom  characterized  in  so  marked  a  manner 
as  the  above  classification  would  seem  to  imply.  They  are  mixed  in  various  proportions,  and 
in  some  cases  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  to  which  of  the  classes  they  belong.  Moreover,  the 
nature  of  these  soils  is  continually  undergoing  changes,  in  consequence  of  the  various  modes 
of  culture  to  which  they  are  subjected.  This  renders  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  present  ana- 
lyses of  soils  which  shall  be  of  practical  utility. 
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COMBUSTIBLE  MINERALS. 

Under  this  head  I  include  certain  substances,  not  gaseous,  which  either  burn  with  ordinary 
degrees  of  heat,  and  are  employed  as  fuel,  or  which  agree  in  their  general  chemical  properties. 

SULPHUR. 

This  well-known  mineral,  so  useful  in  many  of  the  arts,  although  for  the  most  part  confined 
to  volcanic  countries,  has  nevertheless  been  found  in  the  State  of  New- York.  It  occurs  in  a 
pure  form,  but  in  small  quantity,  in  a  granitic  rock  near  West  Point ;  and  a  few  miles  west 
of  that  place,  it  has  been  found  in  a  quartz  rock.  Small  masses  arc  also  occasionally  met 
with  in  the  gypsum  beds  of  the  western  counties.  The  best  specimens  which  I  have  seen, 
are  from  Thomson's  quarry  in  the  county  of  Cayuga.  The  same  mineral  is  not  unfrequently 
deposited  in  nearly  a  pure  form  by  waters  charged  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

In  a  state  of  combination,  sulphur  occurs  abundantly  in  various  parts  of  the  State  ,  as  with 
iron,  copper,  zinc  and  lead,  constituting  sulphurets  of  these  metals.  Should  it  hereafter  be 
necessary,  these  ores  may  be  advantageously  employed  in  the  production  of  sulphur.  It  may 
be  remarked  in  confirmation  of  this  statement,  that  since  the  increase  of  the  duty  upon  the 
Sicilian  sulphur,  the  English  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  procuring  of  sulphur  from 
these  ores.  The  result  is,  that  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  they  will  not  only  thus  obtain 
an  abundant  supply  for  their  own  consumption,  but  that  it  will  become  an  article  of  export. 
The  process,  which  is  sufficiently  simple,  consists  essentially  in  subjecting  the  sulphurets  to 
heat,  so  as  to  disengage  the  sulphur ;  for  the  collection  and  purification  of  which,  various 
arrangements  of  apparatus  are  employed. 

ANTHRACITE  AND  COAL. 

There  are  many  localities  of  these  important  minerals  in  this  State,  which  will  be  noticed 
in  the  Second  Part  of  this  Report.  Unfortunately  they  have  not  hitherto  been  found  in  quan- 
tities sufficient  for  any  useful  purpose.  Although  large  sums  have  been  expended  in  researches 
for  these  minerals,  and  high  expectations  in  some  instances  excited,  they  occur  only  in  thin 
layers,  and  in  geological  relations  which  differ  entirely  from  those  of  the  true  coal  measures. 
The  only  substitute  for  coals  in  this  State  at  present  known,  is  the  substance  to  be  next 
noticed. 
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PEAT. 

Description.  This  substance,  also  known  by  the  name  of  Turf,  has  a  loose  texture,  often 
porous  or  even  spongy.  When  recently  dug,  it  forms  a  viscid  slimy  mass,  which,  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  becomes  dry,  hard,  and  more  or  less  light  and  brittle.  Its  colour  is  brown,  some- 
times yellowish  or  reddish,  or  a  dull  black. 

Peal  consists  essentially  of  vegetable  matter  in  various  states  of  decomposition  ;  but  it  is 
more  or  less  mixed  with  saline  and  earthy  substances.  It  burns  with  different  degrees  of  case, 
but  sufficiently  well  to  be  employed  as  fuel.  It  gives  out  a  bituminous  odour,  and  leaves  an 
abundant  residue  of  light  ashes,  which,  however,  is  sometimes  largely  mixed  with  earthy 
matters. 

Peat  is  usually  associated  with  marl,  and  its  localities  are  almost  as  numerous  as  are  those* 
of  that  mineral.*    From  its  great  abundance,  it  will  undoubtedly,  at  no  distant  period,  be  as 
extensively  employed  here  as  it  now  is  in  other  countries.    In  many  of  our  manufactories,  it 
might  be  used  with  great  advantage  ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  burning  of  bricks,  of  limestone, 
&c.    It  may  also  become  valuable  as  a  manure. 

Chemical  composition.  The  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  peat  varies  from  forty-four  to 
seventy  pounds,  the  denser  variety  yielding  about  forty  per  cent,  of  charcoal.  According  to 
Sir  H.  Davy,  one  hundred  parts  of  dry  peat  contain  from  sixty  to  ninety-nine  parts  of  matter 
destructible  by  fire  ;  and  the  residuum  consists  of  earthy  substances,  usually  of  the  same  kinds 
as  the  substratum,  as  clay,  marl,  &c. 

The  method  of  procuring  and  preparing  this  article  for  use,  is  sufficiently  simple.  The 
beds  of  peat  arc  almost  always  superficial,  and  on  that  account  may  be  easily  worked.  The 
upper  part,  which  is  very  fibrous,  and  is  composed  of  a  network  of  vegetable  matters  very 
distinct,  is  readily  distinguishable  from  the  lower  part,  which  is  compact,  and  formed  of  ve- 
getables almost  wholly  decomposed,  or  without  any  apparent  organic  structure.  Of  these  the 
latter  is  most  highly  valued.  It  is  removed  by  a  spade,  and  when  of  proper  consistence,  is 
moulded  into  the  form  of  large  bricks,  and  then  dried  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air.  Some- 
times machinery  is  employed  for  this  purpose.! 


*  For  several  New- York  localities  of  peat,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  marl,  page  S3. 

t  It  may  be  uvful  lo  give  a  particular  description  of  the  process  of  tnrf-digging,  as  it  u  practised  in  Ireland.  "The  turf-spade, 
in  shape,  u  not  unlike  that  used  by  gardeners  in  general ;  but  it  ia  lighter  and  narrower.  With  this  implement,  the  workman  first 
cuts  awar,  in  a  sort  of  large  cubical  sods,  the  superior  turfy  stratum  of  Ore  bog  :  as  this  is  comparatively  loose  and  light,  it  is 
presently  dried  and  ready  fur  use.  On  digging  lower,  the  substance  of  the  peal  becomes  more  moist  and  compact,  and  appears 
more  like  rotten  wood  than  the  roots  of  moss  ;  it  has,  howerer,  a  sufficient  degree  of  fibrous  connexion  to  admit  uf  its  being  readily 
raised  in  masses  somewhat  rescinhling  lar{«  bricks.  These  quadrangular  clods,  which  the  dinger  cuts  out  and  throws  up  with 
great  dexterity,  are  heaped  in  small  stacks  lo  dry  ;  after  which,  they  are  either  used  on  the  spot,  or  carted  away  by  purchasers, 
according  to  circumstances  :  to  preserve  them  through  the  winter,  the  piles  arc  sometimes  thstcbed.  On  sinking  still  lower  in  the 
bog,  the  matter  becomes  leas  aolid,  loses  its  coherency,  and  assumes  the  consistency  of  Mack  sludge ;  this  is  laded  out  with  a 
scoop,  similar  to  that  uaed  by  bnckjnakcTS  for  wetting  their  clay,  and  is  thrown  upon  a  smooth  door  or  bottom,  where,  from  expo. 
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I,  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  peat  is  constantly  renewed ;  by  others  this  has  been 
doubted.  It  is  evidently  the  result  of  some  change  in  the  layers  of  vegetables  deposited  after 
their  death,  at  the  bottom  of  marshes  or  lakes,  where  they  are  mixed  With  mud  and  Utc  re- 
mains of  aquatic  plants.  Hot  the  fact  that  peat  i.  not  found  in  a  1  marshes  leads  us  to  sup- 
pose that  I  formation  is  due  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  vegetables,  or  ,n  the  ^umstanc 
lending  their  decomposition.  Hence  the  Opinion  which  has  been  entertained,  that  peat  has 
been  formed  under  conditions  which  do  not  now  exist. 

Peal  is  employed  as  a  combustible  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  In  Great  Britain,  i  s  use  as 
an  economical  fuel  is  very  general  where  It  abounds,  but  more  particularly  »  Scotland  and 
Ireland ;  one  tenth  of  the  latter  being  supposed  to  be  covered  with  bog  matter  Where  it 
exists  plentifully  in  England,  it  is  sometimes  burnt,  either  in  admixture  with  coal  itself  or  as 
+  cheaper  substitute ;  and  it  is  even  stated,  that  so  far  is  it  from  being  altogether  excluded  ,n 
those  counties  most  noted  for  coal,  that  even  in  Northumberland,  as  well  as  \orksmrc,  con- 
siderable quantities  of  peat  firing  are  expended."  Its  combustion  is  with  some  difficulty  com- 
menced, but  it  afterwards  burns  steadily  with  the  evolution  of  flame.  The  disagreeable  odour 
which  it  gives  out  is  an  objection  to  its  use  in  domestic  economy,  but  this  does  not  apply  to 
its  employment  in  many  of  the  arts.  It  seems  to  be  admitted,  that  of  all  combustibles,  peat 
is  that  which  gives  out  the  most  equable  and  constant  degree  of  heat. 

We  are  informed  by  Bcckman,  in  his  History  of  Inventions,  that  in  some  parts  of  Bohemia, 
Silesia,  Upper  Saxony  and  other  places,  it  is  common  to  subject  the  turf  used  in  working 
metals,  to  a  certain  degree  of  combustion  in  kilns  or  furnaces.  After  undergoing  this  process, 
it  is  supposed  to  kindle  sooner,  burn  with  less  air,  and  to  form  a  more  moderate  and  still  more 
uniform  fire  than  when  the  article  has  not  been  thus  prepared.  Charred  peat  is  also  used  by 
the  smiths  in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain,  in  tempering  edge  tools.  The  process  of  carboniza- 
tion removes  many  of  the  objections  to  the  employment  of  peat. 

GRAPHITE  OR  PLUMBAGO. 


This  substance,  which  is  also  often  known  by  the  name  of  Black  Lead,  may  be  ranked 
among  the  useful  minerals. 

Description.  Graphite  has  a  dark  steel-grey  colour,  a  metallic  lustre,  and  a  splendent  and 
metallic  streak. 

Hardness  1 ;  for  it  is  easily  scratched  by  gypsum,  but  scarcely  by  talc.    It  is  sectile,  has 
a  greasy  feel,  and  writes  readily  on  paper.    Thin  lamin*  arc  highly  flexible.  Opaque. 
Specific  gravity  from  2.08  to  2.45  {Beudanl). 


rare  to  the  «j.  it  «iffrn»  »ixl  con»oli<Utr«  :  it  u  then  cut        cro»»-cut  with  the  tpnie  intn  euhic  m««ci.  which, 
dry.  mre  found  to  horn  with  crent  frmlotn,  in  rxioncqucnctof  the  bitumimxi*  »»tiinUion.  to  which  the  nMlWrofthem  ■ 
boo  .ub^ctri.-  Hrtny  ami  lM~T,p,»ntf  Font  fW,  (Ae  CUtM*  and  CW  7Wr  <,/ UtoU  Bnlam.  Lond.  183&. 
•  ff.hr,  unJ  ft^^F^/  pwj,       CWW,,  «4  Cocl  Tr~U  BnUin.  Lood.  1834. 
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Texture  sometimes  foliated  and  sometimes  granular,  often  also  a  little  slaty.  It  has  been 
met  with  crystallized  in  six-sided  prisms  ;  but  nothing  is  known  respecting  the  angles  of  these 
crystals. 

Chemical  nature.  Graphite  was  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  a  carburet  of  iron  ;  but  it  is 
now  thought  that  the  iron,  which  is  very  variable  in  quantity,  and  which  indeed  seldom  exceeds 
ten  or  eleven  per  cent.,  is  entirely  accidental.  The  graphite  of  Barreros  in  Brazil,  leaves 
scarcely  a  trace  of  residuum  when  it  is  burned ;  and  the  graphite  which  forms  in  high  fur- 
naces is  sometimes  entirely  free  from  iron.  Native  graphite,  however,  most  generally  contains 
a  proportion  of  this  metal,  together  with  variable  quantities  of  earthy  matters.  This  mineral 
may  be  regarded  as  carbon,  differing  only  from  the  diamond,  charcoal,  &c.  in  the  mode  of 
aggregation  of  its  ultimate  particles. 

The  localities  of  graphite  in  this  State  are  very  numerous,  but  the  mineral  is  seldom  found 
in  quantities  sufficient  for  any  useful  purpose.  The  limestones  of  the  counties  of  New-York, 
Westchester,  Rockland,  Orange,  Ulster,  Clinton,  Essex,  Franklin,  St.  Lawrence 
and  Jefferson,  abound  with  it,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  irregular  folia:,  and  sometimes  in 
that  of  regular  ftx-sided  plates. 

Dutchess  County.  There  arc  in  this  county  some  important  localities  of  graphite.  One 
of  these  is  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Peter  Dcwint,  two  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Fishkill  Landing. 
Several  tons  have  been  obtained  here,  and  sent  to  market.  It  occurs  in  the  granite,  in  a  vein 
several  inches  wide  at  the  surface,  and  increasing  gradually  as  it  descends,  to  two  or  three 
feet.  About  forty  or  fifty  feet  of  this  vein  are  exposed,  and  there  appears  to  be  every  indica- 
tion that  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  the  mineral.  The  specimens  which  are  obtained  at 
this  place  are  both  foliated  and  granular,  and  arc  of  sufficient  purity  for  nearly  all  the  pur- 
poses to  which  graphite  is  applied.  There  is  another  vein  of  a  similar  kind,  but  less  impor- 
tant, at  Fishkill  Hooks. 

Essex  County  contains  several  good  deposits  of  this  mineral,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ticondcroga.  One  of  these  is  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  village  at  the  Upper  falls. 
It  is  a  vein  of  the  purest  foliated  graphite,  several  inches  in  width.  The  folia?  often  have  a 
radiated  arrangement,  and  are  of  considerable  size.  The  gangue  is  calcareous  spar,  which 
sometimes  exhibits  large  and  perfect  cleavages.  Granular  graphite  is  also  found  associated 
with  the  above. 

This  mine  has  not  been  much  worked,  but  a  considerable  quantity  of  pure  graphite  is 
annually  obtained  from  it,  which  is  sold  for  a  shilling  a  pound.  It  is  thought  that  this  is  an 
extensive  deposit. 

There  are  other  veins  of  this  mineral  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  from  which  large  and  very 
pure  specimens  have  been  obtained.  At  the  Kirby  mine,  five  miles  northwest  of  the  village 
at  the  Upper  falls,  there  is  a  vein  of  graphite  of  some  width.  The  mineral  is  here  cither 
granular  or  in  small  folise,  associated  with  white  quartz. 
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From  a  statement  of  property  cleared  at  Whitehall,  it  appears  that  there  was  shipped  in 
1823,  3840  lbs.  of  black  lead  ;  in  1829,  10,000  lbs.;  in  1834,  22,000  lbs.  It  is  probable 
that  a  large  proportion  of  this  amount  was  the  produce  of  Essex  county.  The  mines,  how- 
ever, have  never  yet  been  worked  with  any  degree  of  vigour,  so  that  their  real  value  or  extent 
cannot  be  accurately  known. 

In  Warren  County,  graphite  will  probably  be  found  in  considerable  abundance.  There 
is  a  locality  of  it  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Noble,  at  Johnsburgh.  Several  hundred  weight  of  good 
graphite  have  been  obtained  from  this  mine.  The  mineral  occurs  in  irregular-shaped  masses 
weighing  from  one  to  twenty  pounds,  in  a  vein  of  quartz. 

The  same  mineral  occurs  in  independent  masses  in  the  rock.  A  locality  of  this  kind  was 
discovered  in  Athol,  which  contained  several  tons,  the  whole  of  which  was  sent  to  market.* 

To  these  localities  I  will  only  add  here,  that  graplute  is  said  to  occur  in  considerable  quan- 
tity in  Clinton  County,  near  the  Saranac  river,  from  four  to  six  miles  from  Rcdford ;  and 
that  it  is  thought  to  exist  in  workable  quantities  in  the  town  of  Kossie  and  elsewhere  in  St. 
Lawrknck  County. 

• 

The  principal  uses  of  this  mineral  are  well  known.  It  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
pencils,  and  for  diminishing  friction;  it  also  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  silver  lead,  extensively 
used  as  a  coaling  for  cast  and  sheet  iron.  But  the  amount  consumed  for  all  these  purposes  is 
comparatively  small. 


•  Emmon,  flS*-Far*  Oni^k*!  /;-,.„„.  1*19 
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The  term  mineral  is  usually  applied  to  those  waters  which  issue  from  the  earth  in  the  form 
of  springs,  and  differ  from  ordinary  water  in  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  saline  ingredients, 
and  in  giving  out  certain  gaseous  bodies  in  greater  or  less  quantity.  Waters  of  this  descrip- 
tion arc  much  more  numerous  in  this  State  than  was  formerly  supposed  ;  and,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, we  have  within  our  limits  examples  of  all  the  different  varieties  which  have  hereto- 
fore been  described.  Some  of  these  are  of  acknowledged  importance,  as  the  brine  or  salt 
springs,  which  are  here  of  frequent  occurrence ;  others,  as  the  carbonated  and  sulphuretted 
springs,  arc  highly  esteemed  for  their  medicinal  properties,  and  have  become  places  of  great 
resort,  and  sources  of  wealth  to  their  proprietors. 

In  the  account  which  I  am  about  to  give  of  our  mineral  springs,  I  shall  not  confine  myself 
to  the  results  of  my  own  observations  and  analyses,  but  shall  freely  avail  myself  of  such  works 
and  papers  as  have  been  published  concerning  them. 

I  shall  adopt  the  following  as  the  most  convenient  classification,  viz  : 

1.  Brine  Springs,  or  Salines.  Those  which  contain  large  proportions  of  common  salt  as 
their  principal  ingredient. 

2.  Gas  or  Carburetted  Hydrogen  Springs.  Those  which  evolve  carburetted  hydrogen 
gas,  either  pure  or  mixed  with  other  gases. 

3.  Nitrogen  Springs.    Those  which  evolve  nitrogen  gas  in  considerable  quantity. 

4.  Carbonated  or  Acidulous  Springs.  Those  which  give  out  carbonic  acid  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  give  a  sparkling  character  to  the  water.  Under  this  head  arc  included  also  those 
springs  which  arc  usually  termed  chalybeate. 

5.  Sulphuretted  or  Sulphureous  Springs.   Those  which  evolve  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

6.  Petrifying  Springs,  with  a  notice  of  their  products. 

BRINE  SPRINGS,  OR  SALINES. 

Geographical  view.  Brine  or  salt  springs,  the  waters  of  which  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  common  salt,  and  are  not  charged  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  carbonic  acid  to  entitle  thera 
to  a  place  in  the  class  of  acidulous  or  carbonated  springs,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  State.  They  have  not  hitherto  been  found  east  of  Saltspringville,  on  or 
near  the  line  between  the  Counties  of  Otsego  and  Fulton,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Coo- 
pcrstown.  The  springs  at  this  locality,  like  many  others  to  be  hereafter  noticed,  although 
containing  a  very  small  proportion  of  salt,  formerly  afforded  supplies  of  this  important  article 
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to  the  inhabitants  in  their  vicinity.  In  the  strongest  of  these  waters,  the  amount  of  saline 
mutter  docs  not  exceed  three  or  four  per  cent.  This  locality,  however,  is  interesting  in  a 
geological  point  of  view,  as  it  occurs  in  the  second  greywacke  of  Mr.  Eaton,  a  formation 
much  older  than  that  in  which  the  great  brine  springs  of  the  State  are  found. 

In  nearly  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  with  the  preceding,  in  Delaware  County,  a  brine 
spring  was  discovered  in  1833.  It  is  situated  upon  Elk  brook,  about  four  miles  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Delhi.  Wc  arc  informed  that  a  well  has  been  bored  four  hundred  feet  in  depth,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  being  through  rock  ;  and  that  during  the  boring,  several  veins  of  brine 
were  stmck,  from  which  some  sail  has  been  manufactured.  Mr.  Mather  states  that  carburet- 
ted  hydrogen  is  constantly  rising  in  bubbles  through  the  brine  ;  and  that  the  water,  when  kept 
for  a  few  days,  smells  like  free  iodine  —  a  substance  which  he  thinks  it  may  contain  in  some 
quantity.* 

In  Oneida  County,  brine  springs  occur  near  Vernon  Centre,  and  again  about  nine  or  ten 
miles  west  in  the  same  county.  These,  according  to  Mr.  Eaton,  arc  the  first  brine  springs  in 
the  red  or  saliferous  rock  of  Western  New- York ;  and  here,  as  at  various  other  localities, 
they  are  accompanied  by  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  which,  in  some  cases,  is  evolved  in  large 
quantities. 

At  Lenox,  in  Madison  County,  a  brine  spring  was  discovered  some  years  since,  of  such 
strength  as  to  induce  several  persons  to  believe  that  it  might  be  advantageously  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  salt ;  but  these  anticipations  have  not  been  realized,  and  the  locality  de- 
serves to  be  noticed  only  in  the  geographical  view  which  I  am  now  presenting. 

A  short  distance  west  of  the  preceding,  brine  springs  have  been  found  at  intervals  for  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  miles,  in  a  range  a  little  west  of  north.  Thus  at  the  Triangle  in  Broome 
County,  salt  water  occurs,  and  the  salt  obtained  from  it  is  of  great  purity.  Brine  is  said 
also  to  exist  in  the  Couxtv  of  Cortland.  Wc  next  come  to  the  celebrated  springs  of  Onon- 
daga County,  to  be  particularly  described  hereafter.  And  finally  there  are,  in  nearly  the 
same  range,  several  weak  brine  springs  in  Oswego  County.  One  of  these  occurs  in  a  marsh 
in  the  town  of  Hastings,  four  miles  west  of  Central  Square.  Two  miles  west  of  this  is  an- 
other, while  at  Central  Square  is  still  another.  None  of  these  salines,  however,  are  of  much 
importance,  as  the  amount  of  saline  matter  which  they  contain  seldom  exceeds  twelve  ounces 
in  the  gallon  of  water.  Similar  salines  exist  also  in  the  towns  of  Conslantia,  Richland  and 
Hannibal  in  the  same  county. 

Mr.  Vanuxem  remarks,  that  from  the  eastern  part  of  Oswego  county,  to  the  Niagara  river, 
numerous  brine  springs  are  found  in  the  red  sandstone ;  and  that  these,  of  which  there  are 
several  in  Oswego,  yield  the  same  kind  of  sharp  tasted  salt,  resembling  salt  petre,  and  all 
highly  coloured  by  oxide  of  iron ;  characters  different  from  those  of  the  salt  of  the  brine 
springs  which  belong  to  a  subsequent  deposit,  and  which  show  a  difference  of  source,  or  con- 
tamination from  being  deposited  with  a  different  rock.t 
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The  brine  springs  of  Montezuma,  in  Cayvoa  County,  come  next  in  order.  These  have 
been  long  known,  and  have  been  quite  extensively  worked ;  and  although  the  manufacture  of 
salt  from  them  has,  for  some  years  past,  almost  entirely  ceased,  they  are  still  second  in  im- 
portance only  to  the  Onondaga  springs.  Some  borings  have  recently  been  made,  with  en- 
couraging results.  These  springs,  however,  will  be  more  particularly  described  in  another 
part  of  this  report. 

Wayne  County  contains  several  salines.  Those  at  Galen  were  at  one  time  in  considerable 
repute.  They  arc  situated  in  the  town  of  Savannah,  immediately  on  the  western  edge  of 
the  Cayuga  marshes.  Works  were  erected  there  at  great  expense,  but  these  have  been  long 
since  removed,  and  the  manufacture  of  salt  entirely  abandoned.  The  reason  of  this  will  be 
ap]>areiit,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  brine  contains  scarcely  nine  per  cent,  of  saline  matter,  as 
appears  from  an  analysis  of  it  made  some  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  G.  Chilton  of  New-York. 
The  following  are  the  details  of  this  examination  of  the  Galen  brine  :  Specific  gravity  1 .0514. 
10,132  grains,  equal  to  3*  cubic  inches  nearly,  yielded  by  evaporation  8B4  grains  of  dry  solid 
matter.    The  results  of  the  analysis,  in  1000  grs.  of  the  brine,  are  as  follows  :* 


Chloride  of  calcium,    0.49 

Chloride  of  magnesium,   0.29 

Sulphate  of  lime,   2.07 

Carbonate  of  lime,   0.09 

Silica,    0.04 

Chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt),    64.84 

Water,   912.78 


There  is  also  a  spring  about  two  miles  from  Lockvillc,  at  which  salt  was  formerly  made 
in  small  quantities.  And  recently  it  has  been  reported  that  a  salt  spring  has  been  opened  in 
the  town  of  Galen,  about  fifty  rods  from  the  Erie  canal,  by  a  boring  of  two  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  in  depth,  from  which  strong  brine  is  forced  with  great  violence  by  an  evolution  of  gas, 
probably  carburetled  hydrogen.  The  brine  is  said  to  be  sufficiently  pure  to  furnish  good  salt 
without  the  use  of  lime. 

There  is  also  a  brine  spring  near  the  head  of  Little  Sodus  bay,  in  this  county,  on  the  farm 
of  Mr.  Switzer.  Of  this  water,  Mr.  Conrad  informs  us  that  one  hundred  and  forty  gallons 
are  required  for  a  bushel  of  salt  ;t  a  strength  far  below  that  at  which  a  brine  can  be  profitably 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  salt. 

Again,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Clyde,  on  the  canal,  salt  water,  with  in- 
flammable gas,  has  been  found  by  boring.  The  boring  was  made  by  a  company  in  1832,  to 
the  depth  of  four  hundred  feet.  The  brine  yielded  at  first  twenty  ounces  of  saline  matter  to 
the  gallon ;  but  it  soon  ceased  to  flow,  or  was  much  diluted  with  fresh  water.  Gas  still  oc- 
casionally issues  from  the  tube. 
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A.  few  salines  arc  known  to  exist  in  Monro*  County,  but  they  arc  not  of  any  importance 
in  an  economical  point  of  view.  One  of  these,  found  many  years  since,  is  on  the  Irondequoit 
bay,  two  or  three  miles  from  Lake  Ontario.  Salt  was  at  one  time  manufactured  from  this 
brine  Another  spring,  also  formerly  somewhat  worked,  is  in  the  town  of  Greece,  two  miles 
north  of  the  Ridge  road,  and  nine  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Rochester.  To  these  may  be 
added  three  springs  on  the  banks  of  Salmon  creek  in  Clarkson,  two  miles  north  of  Ladd's 
Corners.  Salt  springs  are  moreover  of  frequent  occurrence  along  almost  all  the  creeks  or 
small  streams,  and  salt  was  formerly  manufactured  from  some  6f  them  in  small  quantities. 

In  1834,  salt  water  was  found  in  Livixoston  County,  two  and  a  half  miles  southwest  of 
York,  as  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  E.  N.  Horsford.  Strong  brine  flowed  for  a  few  days  from 
the  mouth  of  the  well,  which  was  fifty  feet  in  depth ;  but  it  subsequently  diminished  in  quan- 
tity, ami  at  length  entirely  ceased  to  rise. 

Salt  water  has  been  found  by  boring  in  the  town  of  Elba,  in  Genesee  Countv,  eight  miles 
northwest  of  Batavia ;  and  this  has  been  pronounced  by  Mr.  Hall  as  the  most  copious  and 
strongly  impregnated  saline  in  the  Fourth  Geological  District.  It  rises  from  the  true  salifc- 
rous  formation,  the  rock  being  the  same  as  that  found  at  Salina. 

A  number  of  brine  springs  have  been  observed  in  Orleans  County,  upon  the  range  of 
sandstone.  In  the  town  of  Carlton,  three  or  four  miles  from  Lake  Ot  tario,  brine  has  recently 
been  obtained,  one  gallon  of  which  affords  eleven  ounces  of  dry  saline  matter.  In  this  case 
the  boring  is  twenty-six  feet  through  the  alluvial,  and  twenty-seven  feet  through  the  red  marl 
and  sandstone,  in  which  the  brine  was  first  observed.  If  it  shall  hereafter  be  found  that  the 
quantity  of  brine  is  sufficient,  its  strength  would  probably  warrant  the  manufacture  of  salt  to 
a  limited  extent,  as  fuel  can  be  here  obtained  at  a  very  low  price.  At  Kendall,  four  miles 
cast  of  the  preceding  locality,  the  manufacture  of  salt  is  said  to  have  been  prosecuted  with 
profit,  though  on  a  small  scale,  for  the  last  two  years.*  On  examining  this  brine,  I  found  it 
to  be  similar  in  composition  to  that  from  the  Onondaga  springs,  but  of  inferior  strength.  At 
Holley  village,  three  salt  springs  were  known,  which  have  yielded  a  considerable  amount  of 
salt  of  a  very  good  quality.  The  works  are  now,  however,  abandoned.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  spring  at  Oak-orchard,  where  salt  was  manufactured  by  Mr.  Bennett,  who  bored  to 
the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  forty  feet,  without,  however,  having  obtained  an  increased 
quantity  of  brine. 

In  Niaoara  County,  according  to  Mr.  Hall,  several  brine  springs  occur  along  the  course 
of  Eighteen-mile  creek,  between  Lockport  and  Lake  Ontario.  Brine  springs,  affording  small 
quantities  of  water,  are  also  found  along  Golden-hill  creek  and  Johnson's  creek.  Salt  is  said 
to  have  been  formerly  made  from  a  spring  within  three  miles  of  Lockport. t 

In  Steuben  County,  there  is  a  salt  spring  at  Lagrange,  in  the  green  shale,  from  which 
salt  was  formerly  made.    It  emits  bubbles  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  but  the  saline  is  of  no 
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Near  RuUcdge,  in  the  County  of  Cattaraugus,  there  are  several  springs  with  a  slight 
impregnation  of  salt.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  work  them,  but  they  have  not  been 
attended  with  the  least  success. 

Although  brine  springs  have  not  heretofore  been  noticed  in  Ciiautauque  County,  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  gas  springs  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  brine  will  yet  be  found  asso- 
ciated with  them,  as  it  is  in  various  parts  of  this  State  and  Ohio. 

From  this  brief  account  of  the  localities  of  die  brine  springs  in  this  State,  it  appears  that 
they  occur  with  various  degrees  of  frequency  in  almost  all  the  counties  west  of  a  line  passing 
through  Otsego,  and  bounded  on  die  north  by  the  southern  lines  of  Lewis  and  Jefferson.  It 
is,  however,  well  known,  that  favourably  as  many  of  these  springs  arc  situated,  none  of  them 
arc  at  present  employed  to  any  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  salt,  except  those  found  on  the 
margin  of  the  Onondaga  lake.  This  fact  proves  most  conclusively  the  superiority  of  the  last 
mentioned  springs,  the  great  importance  of  which  cannot  well  be  over-estimated. 

Chemical  composition.  In  regard  to  the  chemical  composition  of  the  waters  of  these  dif- 
ferent springs,  great  uniformity  is  found  to  prevail.  All  Uiose  which  have  been  subjected  to 
analysis  contain,  although  in  somewhat  various  proportions,  the  chlorides  of  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium, and  the  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  in  combination  with  the  common  salt.  All 
of  them,  moreover,  when  freshly  drawn,  give  the  characteristic  test  of  iron,  which  exists  in 
minute  proportions  in  the  form  of  carbonate  ;  or  perhaps  in  some  cases  the  oxide  of  iron  may 
perform  the  part  of  an  acid,  which,  by  combining  with  lime,  may  thus  exist  in  the  form  of 
ferrate  of  lime.  Bromine  is  also  known  to  be  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  Salina  brine,  and 
it  will  probably  be  found  in  most  of  the  others ;  but  iodine  has  not  yet  been  detected  in  any 
of  them.  It  may  be  interesting  to  observe,  Uiat  all  tfiese  ingredients  are  found  in  sea-water, 
although  the  order  of  combination  is  somewhat  different.  In  the  brine,  the  proportion  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  of  iron  is  usually  greater,  while  that  of  magnesia  is  less,  than  in  sea-water ; 
and  iodine,  which  has  not  been  delected  in  the  former,  is  frequently  found  in  the  latter.  And 
to  show,  that  so  far  as  it  regards  the  chemical  nature  of  these  substances,  there  is  no  incon- 
sistency in  the  theory  that  these  brine  springs  result  from  the  solution  of  beds  of  rock  salt,  it 
may  also  be  stated  that  all  the  saline  matters  which  they  contain  are  met  with  in  rock  salt, 
except  that  the  chloride  of  magnesium  is  cither  entirely  wanting  in  the  latter,  or  exists  only 
in  very  minute  proportion.  The  rock  salt  of  Droitwich  and  Cheshire  contains  the  chloride  of 
calcium,  but  not  of  magnesium.  These  facts,  although  they  appear  to  be  of  little  importance, 
may  hereafter  be  found  to  have  some  bearing  upon  the  views  which  are  entertained  concerning 
the  origin  of  our  salines. 

Brine  Springs  op  Onondaga  County.  The  fact  that  the  State  derives  an  important  part 
of  her  revenue  from  these  springs,  and  tliat  they  furnish  employment  and  give  support  to 
many  thousands  of  her  citizens,  seems  to  render  it  necessary  that  I  should  present  a  detailed 
description  of  them  ;  and  also  that  I  should  offer  such  suggestions  concerning  the  manufacture 
of  salt,  as  may  be  thought  worthy  of  attention. 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  principal  brine  springs  in  this  county  cluster  around  the  margin 
of  Onondaga  lake,  a  fine  sheet  of  water  about  six  miles  in  length  and  one  mile  ,n  w.dtL  The 
water  of  this  lake  is  not,  as  has  been  stated,  salt  at  the  bottom,  but  .s  fresh  throughout.  1  he 
salt  water,  found  every  when  on  the  marsh  which  forms  the  boundary  of  the  lake,  .s  prevented 
from  communicating  with  the  fresh  water,  by  a  bed  of  marl  from  three  to  twelve  feet  ,n  thick- 
ness,  below  which  is  a  stratum  of  marly  clay. 

There  are  at  present  on  the  marsh  surrounding  this  lake,  several  wells  and  pump  works  for 
the  raising  and  distributing  of  brine,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  authorities,  at  the  villages 
of  Salina,  Syracuse  and  Cieddcs,  and  on  the  Oswego  canal  near  the  village  of  Liverpool. 

Salina  Wells.  There  arc  three  or  four  wells  or  shafts  at  the  village  of  Salina,  from  which 
brine  is  obtained.  They  arc  from  seventy  to  seventy-five  feet  in  depth;  ami  the  brine  is 
raised  by  means  of  forcing  pumps  into  reservoirs  sufficiently  high  and  capacious  to  supply  the 
works  at  this  village,  and  thev  formerly  also  frequently  supplied  the  works  at  Syracuse  and 
Liverpool.  According  to  observations  made  in  July,  1837,  the  pumps  at  Salina  raised  four 
hundred  and  eighty-two  gallons  of  brine  in  a  minute,  or  twenty-eight  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty  gallons  in  an  hour.  This  amount,  however,  is  supposed  to  have  increased  greatly 
since  the  new  shafts  have  been  sunk.  The  present  Superintendent,  Mr.  Spencer,  states  that 
the  three  new  shafts  sunk  in  1840  afford  a  large  supply  of  excellent  brine  of  a  maximum 
strength  of  75°,  which,  however,  is  reduced  during  the  summer  to  65° .t 

The  old  Salina  well  was  opened  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  since.  The  brine  from  this  I 
have  carefully  examined  ;  but  its  composition  probably  does  not  differ,  except  in  the  proportion 
of  the  ingredients,  from  that  which  has  recently  been  brought  into  use. 

The  temperature  of  the  Salina  brine,  during  its  passage  from  the  pumps  into  the  reservoir, 
is  50°  F.,  which  is  probably  very  near  the  temperature  at  its  source.  The  brine  is  perfectly 
limpid,  and  has  a  somewhat  sparkling  appearance,  owing  to  the  escape  of  a  small  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  which  it  contains,  and  which  holds  in  solution  a  minute  portion  of  the  carbonates 
of  lime  and  of  iron. 

Nutgalls  and  fcrro-cyanatc  of  potash,  when  added  to  the  brine  recently  drawn,  exhibit  the 
changes  of  colour  which  are  due  to  the  presence  of  a  salt  of  iron  ;  but  they  have  not  the  least 
effect  upon  the  brine  after  it  has  been  exposed  for  a  few  hours  to  the  air.  Indeed,  even  when 
kept  in  a  well-corked  bottle  for  eighteen  hours,  these  tests  produced  scarcely  any  effect.  This 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  iron  exists  in  the  form  of  carbonate,  and  is  held  in  solution  by  an 
excess  of  carbonic  acid,  and  in  this  slate  causes  the  changes  of  colour  which  are  produced 
when  the  proper  tests  arc  added ;  but  when  this  excess  of  carbonic  acid  escapes,  as  it  does 
by  the  exposure  of  the  brine  to  the  air,  the  oxide  of  iron  falls  down  in  reddish  flocks,  and  the 
tests  then  produce  no  effect. 


I  In  th«  piper  on  dim  s|wini»,  which  I  puliti«hcd  in  1HS0,  it  wos  »UWd  thai  ih*  w»ler  of  OnorxUjn  lake  «W       altbc  bottom. 


and  1**i*cM  of  Sail  m  Unoml^a  Cowf,.  Jumnry,  IM1 
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The  specific  gravity  of  this  brine  is  1.11060  at  60°  F.  From  the  information  which  we 
possess  on  this- point,  it  is  highly  probable  that,  for  a  period  of  at  least  forty  years,  its  strength 
has  suffered  little  or  no  change.*  We  shall  hereafter  have  a  set  of  observations  which  will 
enable  us  to  determine  with  more  accuracy  than  is  at  present  possible,  whether  the  strength 
of  the  brine  is  subject  to  periodical  variations,  and  whether  it  is  or  is  not  influenced  by  the 
state  of  the  atmosphcre.t 

1000  grains  of  the  Salina  brine,  evaporated  to  perfect  dryness  by  the  application  of  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  heat,  left  a  residuum  of  146.50  grains.    According  to  my  analysis,  the  fol- 


lowing is  the  composition  : 

Carbonate  of  lime,    0.17 

Sulphate  of  lime,    4.72 

Chloride  of  calcium   1.04 

Chloride  of  magnesium,   0.51 

Chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt,   140.02 

Oxide  of  iron,  with  a  minute  portion  of  silica  and  carbonate  of  lime,.  0.04 
Carbonic  acid,  holding  in  solution  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  oxide  of  iron,  0.09 
Water,  with  a  trace  of  organic  matter  and  bromine,   853.41 


This  brine  contains  1 1 30  grains  of  pure  and  perfectly  dry  chloride  of  sodium  in  a  wine  pint, 
and  9045  grains  or  1 .29  pounds  avoirdupois  in  a  gallon.  It  therefore  requires  forty-three  and 
a  half  gallons  to  yield  a  bushel  of  salt  weighing  fifty-six  pounds.  But  as  salt  made  by  boiling 
•  ordinarily  contains  not  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  water,  forty-one  and  a  half  gallons  will  yield 
a  bushel  of  salt  of  merchantable  quality. 

0 

Syracuse  Welh.  The  old  well  is  situated  on  the  marsh,  near  the  coarse  salt  fields.  It  is 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  in  depth,  and  supplies  the  salt-works  at  Syracuse. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Wright,  the  late  superintendent,  and  myself,  in  1837, 
the  pump  at  the  Syracuse  well  raises  and  distributes  sixty-two  gallons  of  brine  in  a  minute, 
although  this  was  thought  to  be  below  what  it  usually  accomplishes.  The  temperature  of  the 
brine,  as  it  passes  from  the  tube  into  the  reservoir,  is  51°  F.  It  has  the  same  sparkling  ap- 
pearance as  the  Salina  brine ;  and  when  recently  drawn,  behaves  with  the  tests  of  iron  in  a 
similar  way,  except  that  the  changes  of  colour  arc  not  so  rapidly  produced. 


*  According  lo  Dr.  Benjamin  Dm  Witt,  the  specific  grotty  of  the  Salina  brine  to  1801  >u  from  1 .078  to  1 . 110.  ( Trantm-twut 
of  At  Soatfo/Ani,  cj-e.  I.  'JO". ) —  In  1810,  Mr.  George  Chilton  found  the  ipecifir  groily  of  llie  Onondaga  brine,  probably  from 
the  old  Salina  well,  lo  be  1.0058-  ( MhlMfii  Jkwmt  VII,  3H.)— In  1820,  it  was,  according  to  my  observations,  1.1080;  and  in 
June  1837,  1.1088.    In  September  of  that  year  it  was  1.11080.  as  abo»*  stated. 

f  By  an  aet  of  the  Legislature,  panned  April  18th,  1838,  it  i*  required  of  the  Suprrinlcndrnt  of  the  Salt-Woraa  to  make 
weokly  obserraliona  of  the  strength  of  the  bnne  at  the  several  Slate  wells.  The  inurnment*  in  uae,  which  may  be  called  tola- 
mrtm.  are  graduated  according  to  the  rcntigrade  Kale ;  that  is,  distilled  water  being  0°,  ami  natunitcd  hnne  100°.  Brine  at  75° 
contains  between  seventeen  and  eighteen  per  cent  of  dry  saline  matter.  The  obscurations  at  ibe  different  springs  have  not  yet 
been  continued  a  sufficient  length  of  time  for  forming  correct  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  Tariattuos  in  the  strength  of  their  brines, 

that  part  of  the  season  when  the  pumps  are  most  actively  worked. 

Part  I.  14 
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The  specific  gravity  of  brine  taken  from  this  well  is  1 . 10499  at  60°  F.  The  amount  of 
dry  solid  matter  in  1000  grains  of  the  same  brine,  is  139.53  grains.  The  following  are  the 
results  of  my  analysis  : 

Carbonate  of  lime     0.14 

Sulphate  of  lime,    5.69 

Chloride  of  calcium   0.83 

Chloride  of  magnesium,   0.46 

Chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt,     132.39 

Oxide  of  iron,  with  a  minute  portion  of  silica  and  carbonate  of  lime,.  0.02 
Carbonic  acid,  holding  in  solution  carbonate  of  lime  and  oxide  of  iron,  0.07 

Water,  with  a  trace  of  organic  matter  and  bromine   860.40 

There  are  1063  grains  of  dry  chloride  of  sodium  in  a  wine  pint  of  this  brine,  and  8506 
grains  or  1 .21  pounds  avoirdupois  in  a  gallon ;  and  it  requires  forty-six  and  a  quarter  gallons 
for  a  bushel  of  perfectly  dry  salt,  or  about  forty-four  gallons  for  a  bushel  in  its  ordinary  state 
of  dryness. 

During  the  year  1840,  two  borings  were  made  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Syracuse  pump-house, 
the  one  of  which  (at  the  time  of  my  visit  in  December)  was  two  hundred  and  forty-five  feet 
in  depth,  and  the  other  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  feel.  The  brine  from  both  these  wells  was 
much  stronger  than  is  usual  in  this  region.  In  that  from  the  deepest,  the  salometer  (graduated 
as  heretofore  stated)  stood  at  78°  to  79°  ;  whereas  in  the  other,  the  instrument  stood  at  about 
77°  ;  showing  a  difference  between  these  and  most  of  the  other  brines  in  this  district,  of  from 
10°  to  20°  on  this  scale.  Both  wells  furnish  daily,  brine  for  the  manufacture  of  10,000  bu- 
shels of  salt.  On  examining  the  brine  from  these  two  wells,  previously  mixed  by  Mr.  Spencer 
(the  superintendent),  and  put  into  bottles  which  were  carefully  scaled,  1  found  the  specific 
gravity  to  lie  1 . 14344.  1000  grains  of  this  brine,  when  evaporated  to  complete  dryness,  left 
182  grains  of  saline  matter,  or  18.20  in  100  parts. 

This  saline  matter,  on  further  analysis,  was  found  to  contain  173.50  parts  of  common  salt ; 
the  residue  consisted  of  the  usual  impurities  (as  they  arc  called)  of  the  brine,  wherever  it  has 
hitherto  been  found  in  this  vicinity,  viz.  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  limn,  chlorides  of  calcium 
and  of  magnesium,  and  oxide  of  iron,  the  former  being  in  much  the  largest  proportion.  The 
following  will  express,  with  sufficient  minuteness  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  composition 
of  this  brine,  in  1000  parts,  viz  : 

Common  salt,   1 73 . 50 

Various  impurities,  principally  sulphate  of  lime,  8.50 
Water   818.00 

About  thirty-five  gallons  of  this  brine,  therefore,  will  yield  a  bushel  of  perfectly  dry  salt ; 
and  about  thirty-three  and  a  quarter  gallons  will  furnish  a  bushel  of  salt  in  the  ordinary  state 
of  dryness  in  which  this  article  is  sent  to  market.    The  superior  strength  of  this  brine  will 
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appear  from  the  fact,  that  the  strongest  previously  obtained,  required  upwards  of  forty  gallons 
for  a  bushel  of  salt  in  the  ordinary  state  of  dryness. 

Ueddes  Wells.  There  are  two  wells  in  use  at  this  village.  The  one  nearest  the  lake  is  a 
hundred  and  twenty-four  feet  below  its  level ;  the  other  is  near  the  pump-house,  and  is  a 
hundred  and  seventy  six  feet  below  the  level  of  the  lake.  During  the  year  1840,  many  at- 
tempts were  made  to  obtain  brine  of  better  quality  than  that  afforded  by  these  wells,  but 
without  success. 

The  temperature  of  this  brine  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Syracuse  well ;  it  has  the 
same  appearance,  but  the  tests  of  iron  produce  a  more  marked  effect  than  upon  cither  of  the 
former.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.10601.  The  pump  at  this  place  raises  about  a  hundred 
gallons  of  brine  in  a  minute. 

1000  grains  of  brine  from  the  Geddcs  spring  yielded  upon  evaporation  138.55  dry  solid 


matter.    The  composition  of  the  whole  is  as  follows  : 

Carbonate  of  lime,   0.10 

Sulphate  of  lime,   4. 93 

Chloride  of  calcium,   2.03 

Chloride  of  magnesium,   0.79 

Chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt,     130.66 

Oxide  of  iron,  with  a  minute  portion  of  silica  and  carbonate  of  lime,.  0.04 
Carbonic  acid,  holding  in  solution  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  oxide  of  iron,  0.06 

Water,  with  a  trace  of  organic  matter  and  bromine,   861 .39 


If  the  above  analysis  is  correct,  there  are  1051  grains  of  dry  chloride  of  sodium  in  a  wine 
pint  of  this  brine,  and  8408  grains  or  1 . 20  pounds  avoirdupois  in  a  gallon ;  and  it  requires 
about  forty-six  and  a  half  gallons  for  a  bushel  of  dry  salt,  or  about  forty-four  gallons  for  a 
bushel  of  salt  in  its  ordinary  state. 

Liverpool  Well.  This  well  is  near  the  village  of  Liverpool,  twenty-five  rods  from  the  Os- 
wego canal,  and  fifty  rods  from  the  bold  shore  of  Onondaga  lake.  In  boring  this  well,  the 
strata  passed  through  were  as  follows,  viz  :  From  the  surface  twelve  feet,  principally  marl, 
similar  to  that  found  in  the  bed  of  the  lake,  the  shells  being  mostly  broken  up  and  decayed  ; 
next  to  the  marl  was  fourteen  feet  of  fine  sand,  and  below  this  forty-three  feet  of  a  very  fine 
clay  of  a  greyish  colour ;  below  this  clay,  to  the  depth  of  eighty-one  feet  from  the  beach  at 
low  water,  was  a  bed  of  gravel  made  up  of  pebbles  of  various  sizes,  with  some  sand.  The 
brine  was  first  observed  in  the  gravel,  although  the  clay  above  it  had  a  brackish  taste. 

The  pump  which  was  put  into  operation  at  this  well  in  1837,  raises  a  hundred  and  two 
gallons  of  brine  in  a  minute.  This  brine,  it  needs  scarcely  to  be  added,  closely  resembles 
that  from  the  other  wells,  but  its  specific  gravity  is  higher,  being  1.11467.  1000  grains 
yielded  149.54  grs.  dry  solid  matter.    The  following  are  the  results  of  my  analysis  : 
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Carbonate  of  lime,  '.  -t    0.13 

Sulphate  of  lime  --.  4.04 

Chloride  of  calcium,    1  «7S 

Chloride  of  magnesium,   0.77 

Chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt,   142.85 

Oxide  of  iron,  with  a  minute  portion  of  silica  and  carbonate  of  lime,.  0.03 
Carbonic  acid,  holding  in  solution  carbonate  of  lime  and  oxide  of  iron,  0.07 

Water,  with  a  trace  of  organic  matter  and  bromine   850.39 


.  There  arc  therefore  1 154  grains  of  pure  chloride  of  sodium  in  a  pint  of  this  brine,  and  9236 
grains  or  1 .32  pounds  avoirdupois  in  a  gallon.  Hence  forty-two  dnd  a  half  gallons  will  yield 
a  bushel  of  perfectly  dry  salt,  or  about  forty  and  a  half  gallons  for  a  bushel  in  the  ordinary 
state  of  dryness. 

_  « 

Brink  Sprinus  ok  Cayioa  County.  The  springs  at  Montezuma,  in  this  county,  were 
discovered  at  a  very  early  period  by  the  Indians,  and  were  shown  by  them  to  the  first  white 
settlers.  The  brine  was  originally  obtained  by  digging  small  holes  in  the  ground  a  foot  or 
two  in  depth,  in  the  inar.«li  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  upon  which  the  village  of  Montezuma  is 
situated.  Subsequently  wells  were  sunk  by  the  whites  to  the  depth  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  from 
which  brine  was  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  manufacture  of  salt. 

In  1807,  salt  water  was  discovered  in  a  branch  of  the  Seneca  river,  since  called  Salt  creek, 
at  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  surface.  The  brine  thus  obtained  was  similar  in 
quality  to  that  in  the  wells  already  noticed.  In  1810,  under  the  direction  of  the  Cayuga 
Manufacturing  Company,  a  well  was  sunk  about  a  hundred  feet  deep,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
ridge  upon  which  the  village  now  stands.  In  sinking  this  well,  three  separate  springs  of  water 
were  discovered.  Thp  first  was  about  ten  feet  from  the  surface,  and  was  like  that  which  had 
been  previously  used.  Then  succeeded  a  stratum  of  fine  blue  clay,  five  or  six  feet  in  depth. 
Below  this  was  a  stratum  of  hard-pan,  with  occasionally  some  gravel,  about  thirty-five  feet  in 
depth.  A  third  stratum  of  quicksand  succeeded,  in  which  was  found  some  weak  brine,  yielding 
about  ten  ounces  of  saline  matter  to  the  gallon.  Lastly,  there  were  strata  of  sand  and  clay, 
with  some  water,  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred  Icet,  where  was  fuund  the  great  fountain  of 
brine,  which  came  in  through  a  body  of  quicksand.  This  brine,  when  unmixed  with  that  of 
the  upper  veins,  is  said  to  have  produced  twenty  ounces  of  saline  matter  to  the  gallon.* 

The  brine  from  this  well  was  analyzed  by  Mr.  G.  Chiltont  of  New-York,  and  found  to 
contain,  in  1000  grains, 


♦  S«  »  Lrttc,  from  Om.ft.rt  Tjkr,  K*).  puMuhcd  m  Ir,o  APJ.«u.d.i  to  Dr.  Von  RamWl  RmJ  on  .Soil.  Mr.  Tyler  wu  . 
on*  ul  (be  firm  tcuUn  of  this  county. 

t  aiu«'i;w.  irn  an 
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Chloride  of  calcium,  . . . 
Chloride  of  magnesium,! 

Sulphate  of  lime  

Carbonate  of  lime,  

Chloride  of  sodium,  

Water,  &c  


1.53 
0.30 
4.31 
0.02 
73.72 
920.12 


A  year  or  two  afterwards,  another  well  wa*  sunk  on  the  cast  side  of  the  ridge,  and  the  great 
fountain  of  brine  waa  found  at  the  depth  of  eighty  feet.  The  strata  passed  through  were 
similar  to  those  in  the  preceding  well.  The  New  Well,  more  recently  opened,  (I  believe  in 
1824,)  was  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  deep.  At  a  hundred  and  fifteen  feet,  the  brine  was  said 
to  have  been  of  sufficient  strength  to  yield  eighteen  ounces  of  saline  matter  to  the  gallon.  On 
reaching  the  quicksand,  however,,  the  brine  rose  rapidly,  and  in  two  or  three  days  overflowed 
the  top  of  the  well. 

In  1823,  the  salt  made  al  the  Montezuma  springs  amounted  to  between  sixteen  and  twenty 
thousand  bushels,  of  which  about  a  thousand  were  procured  by  solar  evaporation.  From  that 
time,  the  annual  produce  gradually  decreased,  until  it  scarcely  amounted  to  more  than  a  few 
hundred  bushels. 

This  great  depression  of  the  manufacture  may  be  ascribed  to  several  causes,  One  of  these 
undoubtedly  is  the  rudeness  of  the  pump  works.  The  brine  is  raised  by  hand  or  horse  power, 
and  the  tubes  are  so  imperfectly  constructed  that  fresh  water  is  continually  flowing  in  and 
reducing  its  strength.  The  soil  is,  moreover,  owned  by  individuals,  and  the  manufacturer  is 
obliged  to  purchase  or  lease  it,  as  well  as  to  erect  his  works.  At  the  Onondaga  springs,  on 
the  contrary,  grounds  are  furnished  by  the  State  without  charge. 

Again,  the  inferior  strength  of  the  Montezuma  brine  has  operated  unfavourably  upon  the 
manufacture  at  this  place.  On  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  possessed  here,  are  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  wood,  and  eligible  sites  for  the  erection  of  works  on  a  sidecut  from  the  Erie 
canal.  And  it  seems  to  be  reasonable  and  proper  that  the  State  should  erect  pump  works  at 
these  springs,  as  she  has  at  those  of  Onondaga.  The  importance  of  this  suggestion  will  be 
evident  from  the  fact  which  I  have  on  the  authority  of  an  intelligent  gentleman  of  Montezuma, 
that  the  cost  of  raising  brine  by  the  rude  machinery  which  they  have  heretofore  been  obliged 
to  use,  is  not  less  than  six  cents  a  bushel.  If  a  good  well  should  be  sunk  hore,  and  pump 
works  erected  under  the  direction  of  the  State,  as  at  Salina,  Syracuse,  &c.  a  new  stimulus 
would  be  given  to  the  manufacture  of  salt  at  these  springs.  Such  an  arrangement  would  add 
to  the  revenue  of  the  State,  while  it  could  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  manufacture  at  the  . 
Onondaga  springs. 

The  brine  obtained  from  one  of  the  borings  made  here  previously  to  1840,  had  a  specific 


gravity  of  1 .07543.  1000  parts  of  the  brine  yield  101 .20  dry  solid  matter.  The  composition 
of  the  whole  is  as  follows : 
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Carbonate  of  lime   0.18 

Sulphate  of  lime   5. 23 

Chloride  of  calcium,    1  -40 

Chloride  of  magnesium,   ...  1.00 

Chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt,   93.35 

Oxide  of  iron,  with  a  minute  portion  of  silica  and  carbonate  of  lime,.  0.02 
Carbonic  acid,  holding  in  solution  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  oxide  of  iron,  0.08 

Water,  with  a  trace  of  organic  matter,   898.72 

This  brine,  therefore,  contains  700  grains  of  dry  chloride  of  sodium  in  a  wine  pint ;  5600 
grains  or  0.80  pound  in  a  gallon  ;  and  it  requires  nearly  seventy  gallons  for  a  bushel  of  salt. 
The  strength  of  the  Geddes  brine,  when  compared  to  this,  is  about  as  ten  to  seven ;  of  the 
Liverpool  brine,  as  ten  to  six  and  a  half. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  in  1840,  an  appropriation  was  made  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring,  if  possible,  a  supply  of  brine  of  sufficient  strength  to  be  advantageously  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  salt.  A  shaft  was  sunk  to  the  depth  of  two  hundred  feet,  which  opened 
into  a  vein  of  brine  much  stronger  than  any  heretofore  procured  in  this  vicinity.  The  specific 
gTavity  of  this  brine  is  1 .09767 ;  and  1000  parts  of  it  contain  129.33  parts  of  dry  solid  mat- 
ter, or  12.93  in  100  parts  of  brine.  This  is  within  one  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  contained 
in  some  of  the  brines  which  have  been  worked  in  Onondaga  county ;  a  fact  which  would  i 
to  warrant  further  expenditures,  and  to  strengthen  the  expectations  which  have  been  i 
in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  the  manufacture  of  salt  at  Montezuma. 


TABLE 

brines  from  Onondaga  <J-  Cayuga  Counties,  in  1000 parts. 


ii.    in.    rv.    v.    vi.   vii.  viii. 


Carbonic  acid, .......................... 

Oude  of  iron  and  nllca,  with  a  trace  of 

carbonate  of  lime,  ............... 

Carbonate  of '  |1H)e,  

■MfMMrf  lime.  

Chloride  vi  magnemiuti,  

Chloride  of  calcium,  

Chloride  of  aodium,  or  puro  aall,  '..  '. 

Water,  with  a  trace  of  organic  matter,  etc.. 


Total  amount  of eohd  r 
of  brine.  ....... 


r  in  1000  (mini  ) 


0.06 

0.04 

0.10 
4.93 
0.79 
2.03 
1.10.60 
861.39 


0.07 

0.02 

0.14 
5.60 
0.46 
0.83 
132.39 
1*80. 40 


0.09 
0.04 
0.17 
4.7! 
0.S1 
1.04 
140.02 


0.07 

0.03 

0.13 
4.1>4 
0.T7 
1.72 
1 42. Si 

«.w.3a 


V  8. JO 


173. SO 
818.00 


0.08 

0.02 

0.18 
5.25 
1.00 
1.40 
93.35 
H9H.72 


138.55    139.53  I  146.50 


0.02 
4.31 
0.30 
1.53 
73.72 
920.12 


79.88  129.33 


No.  I.  From  the  t 

H.  From  the  well  at  Syracuie.  Pag*  106. 

III.  From  u>e  eld  well  at  Saliaa.  Page  105. 

IV.  From  the  well  at  Li.erpool  ?H„  107. 


No.V. 

VI.  From  a  well  at! 

VU.  From  the  old  deep  well  at  ] 

VIII.  From  a  new  well  (opened  1840)  at  1 


.p.na 
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Ill 


Manufacture  of  Salt. 

Under  this  head,  my  object  is  to  present  a  few  facts  intended  to  exhibit  the  advantages 
which  the  Onondaga  springs  possess,  and  to  offer  some  suggestions  concerning  the  modes  of 
manufacture  pursued  at  the  works  in  their  vicinity. 

The  existence  of  brine  springs  on  the  banks  of  the  Onondaga  lake,  was  made  known  by 
the  Indians  to  the  late  Comfort  Tyler,  Esq.  in  the  year  1788.  The  manufacture  of  salt  was 
ioon  after  commenced,  but  it  was  for  some  years  conducted  on  a  very  limited  scale,  and  in 
the  rudest  manner.  Since  the  completion  of  the  Erie  canal,  the  salt-works  have  been  greatly 
improved,  and  the  amount  of  salt  annually  manufactured  has,  with  few  exceptions, 
steadily  increasing  from  year  to  year,  as  is  shown  by  the  annexed  statement : 


Table  sliowing  the  amount  of  Salt  inspected  annually  at  the  Onondaga  Salt-Works, 

from  1826  to  1841. 

1834   1,943,252 

1835   2,209,867 

1836   1,912,858 

1837   2,161,287 

1838.    2,575,033 

1839   2,864,718 

1840   2,622,305 

1841   3,134,317 


V  E  »  H  S 

1S26   827,508 

1827,   983,110 

1828,   1,160,888 

1S29   1,391,280 

1830,   1,435,446 

1831   1,514,037 

1M32   1,652,985 

1833   1,838,616 


If  our  estimate  of  the  amount  of  brine  raised  by  the  pumps  in  operation  at  Syracuse, 
Salina,  Liverpool  and  Gcddes,  be  correct,  wc  have  a  total  of  44,760  gallons  in  an  hour,  or 
1,074,240  gallons  in  twenty-four  hours.  If  the  same  amount  was  raised  for  three  hundred 
days,  it  would  give  a  total  of  322,272,000  gallons  of  brine  ;  which,  allowing  fifty  gallons  of 
brine  to  a  bushel  of  salt,  would  yield  6,445,400  bushels.  This  allowance,  I  think,  is  sufficient 
to  cover  all  unavoidable  loss  in  the  manufacture ;  as  it  appears  from  the  analyses  that  have 
been  given,  that  in  all  the  brines,  forty-five  gallons  actually  contain  a  bushel  of  common  salt 
in  its  ordinary  state  of  purity. 

The  following  statement  will  show  that  heretofore  there  has  been  a  great  waste  of  brine. 
In  the  year  1836,  the  three  pump  works  were  in  operation  at  Salina,  Syracuse  and  Gcddes, 

about  two  hundred  and  fifty  days.    During  this  period  there  were  raised  not  less  than  

830,000,000  of  gallons  of  brine,  while  the  amount  of  salt  made  during  that  year  fell  short  of 
2,000,000  bushels.  At  least  1 00,000,000  of  gallons  of  brine,  therefore,  were  lost;  and  al- 
though this  may  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  small  moment,  it  will,  when  properly  considered,  be 
found  of  some  importance.    The  State,  it  is  true,  is  more  interested  in  it  than  the  i 
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turers ;  for,  on  account  of  this  waste,  the  expense  of  supplying  the  brine  is  greatly  increased. 

The  great  waste  of  brine  rendered  evident  by  the  above  statement,  was  in  part  owing  to  the 
distance  to  which  it  was  carried.  Thus  the  salt-works  at  Liverpool  were  formerly  supplied 
with  brine  from  the  Salina  wells,  conducted  through  wooden  tubes ;  and  those  at  Syracuse 
were  also,  in  part  at  least,  supplied  from  the  same  source.  Since  the  sinking  of  the  wells  at 
Liverpool,  and  the  numerous  new  ones  at  Salina  and  Syracuse,  the  difficulty  has  been  in  some 
degree  obviated  ;  but  there  is  still  a  great  loss  of  brine,  arising  from  the  faulty  construction 
and  management  of  the  reservoirs  by  which  the  individual  works  are  furnished  with  brine ; 
and  the  additional  expense  which  is  now  incurred  in  consequence  of  this  waste,  should  be 
taken  into  the  calculation  in  any  suggestions*  which  may  be  offered  to  improve  this  manufac- 
ture. 

As  the  success  of  the  manufacture  of  salt  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the_  brine,  price  of 
fuel,  etc.,  a  fow  facts  upon  these  points  may  not  be  uninteresting ;  especially  as  it  is  feared 
by  many  persons  that  the  abundant  supply  of  coal  found  near  some  of  the  salt  springs  in  other 
States  will  have  an  unfavorable  effect  upon  our  works. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  relative  strength  of  the  different  brines  from  which  salt 
is  manufactured  in  the  United  States  : 

At  Nantucket,  350  gallons  sea  water*  give  a  bushel  of  sail. 


. .    450  gallons  brine,  give  a  1 

bushel  of  salt. 

. . .    300  ditto 

ditto. 

. . .    280  ditto 

ditto. 

...    213  ditto 

ditto. 

...    180  ditto 

ditto. 

...    123  ditto 

djtto. 

...    120  ditto 

ditto. 

. ..      95  ditto 

ditto. 

75  ditto 

ditto.  • 

,  . .      80  ditto 

ditto. 

Illinois  River,  ditto,   

80  ditto 

ditto. 

Monteituma,  N.  Y.  (old  wells,) 

70  ditto 

ditto. 

. .    50  to  60  ditto 

ditto. 

Muskingum,  Ohio,  

50  ditto 

ditto. 

Montezuma,  N.  Y.  (new  well,) 

50  ditto 

ditto. 

Onondaga,  N.  Y.  (old  wells,) 

...   40  to  45  ditto 

ditto. 

Onondaga,  N.  Y.  (new  wells  at  Syracuse,)  30  to  35  ditto 

ditto. 

•  Of  ike  hi  water  *t  New-York,  about  three  hundred  gallons  would  give  a  Ixinhrl  of  sale  The  following  are  the  results  of  an 
•wniMlwn  of  1  f"'0"  °f  taken  from  the  Ka»;  river,  at  very  high  tide  :— Specific  gravity  at  00"  F.,  1 .03038.  1000  grain* 
contained  20.80  gra.  of  dry  saline  matter,  via  |  Carbonate  of  lime.  1 .22 ;  carbonate  of  magncaia,  0.50;  sulphate  of  lime,  0.80; 
sulphate  of  magneaia,  1 .72 ;  chloride  of  magnesium,  2.26 ;  chloride  of  sodium,  20.30 ;  organic  mattrr,  traces.— I  could  not  detect 
the  prewar*  of  either  iron  or  iodine  in  this  water. 
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Professor  W.  B.  Rogers  thinks  that  some  of  the  brine  wells  on  the  Holston,  in  Virginia, 
contain  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  saline  matter;  which,  if  the  impurities  are  not  in  larger 
proportions  than  usual,  must  be  stronger  than  any  yet  found  in  this  country. 

With  the  above  exception,  howcrcr,  the  Onondaga  brines  arc  the  strongest  of  all  the  Ame- 
rican varieties.  But  there  are  still  some  considerations  which  should  be  taken  into  the  account 
in  estimating  the  relative  value  of  these  brines.  Thus  the  Kenhawa  brine  is  said  not  to  con- 
tain any  sulphate  of  lime,  and  hence  the  process  of  obtaining  the  salt  in  a  pure  crystalline 
form  is  attended  with  fewer  difficulties  than  usual.  Another  great  advantage  possessed  at 
these  salines  is,  that  coal  may  be  obtained  at  comparatively  little  cost  from  the  hills  adjacent 
to  the  salt  furnaces ;  and  their  importance  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact  that  about  3,000,000 
of  bushels  of  salt  are  now  annually  made  from  them.* 

The  facts  just  stated  arc  worthy  of  the  attentive  consideration  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  Onondaga  salines.  As  it  is  not  probable  that  coul  will  be  found  in  their  vicinity,  and  as 
wood  for  fuel  must  gradually  increase  in  price  on  account  of  the  wanton  destruction  of  our 
forests,  every  suggestion  for  economizing  its  consumption  is  deserving  of  careful  examination. 

It  is  evident,  that  in  proportion  as  the  strength  of  the  brine  increases,  the  quantity  of  fuel 
required  for  the  manufacture  of  salt  will  be  proportionably  diminished.  A  brine  containing 
twenty-six  per  cent,  of  saline  matter,  like  that  of  Nortwich  in  England,  would  of  course  require 
less  fuel  for  its  conversion  into  salt,  than  one  which  contains  only  one  half  of  that  quantity. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  the  borings  recently  executed,  as  they  have  opened  sources  of  much 
stronger  brine  than  were  previously  known,  become  of  great  importance  ;  and  the  attempts  to 
obtain  still  more  highly  charged  waters  should  be  constantly  renewed. 

Many  expedients  are  resorted  to  for  the  general  purpose  of  economizing  the  fuel,  some  of 
which  deserve  the  attention  of  those  who  have  the  oversight  of  this  important  manufacture. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  partial  evaporation  of  the  raw  brine,  by  causing  it  to  fall 
in  small  streams,  through  faggots  of  wood  arranged  across  each  other,  or  through  a  collection 
of  ropes  stretched  perpendicularly.  By  these  arrangements  the  brine  is  divided,  and  present- 
ing a  larger  surface,  evaporation  is  facilitated,  and  the  brine  collected  in  the  vessels  below  is 
much  stronger  than  that  which  was  pumped  up.  This  contrivance  is  extensively  adopted  in 
Lombardy,  Saxony,  Bavaria  and  France.t  To  show  the  advantage  which  may  be  gained  in 
this  way,  it  may  be  stated  that  sea  water  has  its  density  increased  from  1 .010  to  about  1 . 140. 
Such  an  increase  of  strength  would  be  sufficient  to  bring  the  Salina  brine  nearly  to  the  point 
of  saturation. 

Some  steps  have  already  been  taken  in  reference  to  this  subject.  In  1839,  the  Legislature 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $15,000  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  reservoirs,  in  which  the  concen- 
tration of  the  brine  and  the  precipitation  of  the  usual  impurities  should  be  effected,  under  the 
direction  of  the  agents  of  the  State.    Ten  reservoirs  -were  erected,  of  one  hundred  feet  in 


*  W.  B.  RngYr*.  Hrjywl  of  tht  GttfogMal  RecmnmMamt  of  Wjcmw'a.  1836. 

t  For  »  pHrtictiliu  drKnplion  of  nppiraliu,  %ce  Dl-hah,  Clumir  appltjuit  iw  An:  Mr.  M»lher  h»  mule  *  similar  Hurcr^iun 
for  Uie  concentration  of  m  w»ter  on  our  coo*.  JVnt-  IV*  Gnifital  Krpem.  1837. 
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length,  thirty  feet  in  width,  and  six  feet  in  depth.  Of  these,  two  were  located  at  Liverpool, 
six  at  Salina,  one  at  Syracuse,  and  one  at  Gcddcs.  The  raw  brine  is  pumped  into  these  re- 
servoirs, and  there  allowed  to  remain  for  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  subjected  to  the  ac- 
tion of  quicklime,  and  then  distributed  to  the  several  works.  But  the  limited  capacity  of  these 
reservoirs  is  such,  when  compared  with  the  whole  amount  of  brine  consumed,  which  is  es- 
timated at  a  million  and  a  half  of  gallons  daily,  that  they  do  not  secure  the  advantages  which 
might  be  expected  from  them.  The  exposure  is  not  continued  long  enough  to  efTect  the  entire 
separation  of  the  less  soluble  impurities  of  the  brine.  And  it  becomes  a  question  of  great 
importance,  whether  these  reservoirs  shall  be  increased  by  the  State  to  the  capacity  necessary 
for  fulfilling  this  intention,  or  whether  some  other  mode  of  purifying  and  concentrating  the 
brine  shall  be  adopted. 

In  favour  of  the  proposition  that  the  business  of  purifying  the  brine  be  conducted  by  the 
State,  it  may  be  urged,  that  in  this  way  the  purification  might  be  more  advantageously  and 
certainly  accomplished.  There  would  be  a  great  saving  of  brine,  which  would  in  that  pro- 
portion diminish  the  expense  now  incurred  in  raising  and  distributing  it ;  and  also,  as  hereto- 
fore stated,  of  the  fuel  consumed  in  the  manufacture.  Great  waste  now  arises  from  the  nu- 
merous private  reservoirs  ;  but  according  to  the  plan  proposed,  these  might  be  dispensed  with, 
and  the  purified  brine  drawn  directly  into  the  kettles  or  vats  from  the  tubes  used  for  its  dis- 
tribution. It  should  not  be  concealed,  however,  that  the  erection  of  reservoirs  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  effect  the  complete  purification  of  the  brine  would  require  a  very  large  outlay ; 
and  perhaps,  after  all,  the  construction  of  graduating  houses,  already  referred  to,  would  be 
more  economical,  as  well  as  more  effective. 

In  the  absence  of  some  general  plan  of  operations  similar  to  those  above  noticed,  great  ad- 
vantage may  be  secured,  as  well  to  the  individuals  as  to  the  State,  by  proper  attention  to  the 
construction  of  the  reservoirs  attached  to  the  blocks  or  furnaces.  These  reservoirs  are  of 
course  intended  to  effect  the.  separation  of  some  of  the  impurities  of  the  brine,  either  by  the 
simple  exposure  of  it  to  the  air,  or  by  the  addition  of  foreign  substances  which  shall  facilitate 
the  desired  separation.  They  should  therefore  be  as  large  as  possible,  and  should  be  provided 
willi  covers,  which  may  be  used  during  rainy  weather,  and  thus  prevent  the  large  admixture 
of  fresh  water  which  is  otherwise  unavoidable. 

Three  modes  of  manufacturing  salt  are  pursued  at  the  Onondaga  springs,  viz  : 

1.  By  solar  evaporation. 

2.  By  evaporation  with  artificial  heat. 

3.  By  rapid  boiling  in  kettles. 

• 

1.  By  solar  evaporation. —Hum  process  is  conducted  in  a  series  of  wooden  vats,  eighteen 
and  a  half  feet  square,  and  about  a  foot  in  depth.  Of  these  there  arc  two  parallel  rows,  wliich 
communicate  with  each  other ;  the  one  being  on  a  level  about  a  foot  lower  than  the  other. 
The  whole  operation  is  extremely  simple.  The  brine  is  conducted  by  wooden  pipes  into  the 
upper  tier  of  vaU,  where  it  remains  exposed  to  the  sun  until  crystals  of  salt  begin  to  shoot  out 
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on  the  surface.  By  this  time  nearly  all  the  less  soluble  impurities  have  subsided,  and  are  to 
be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat*  in  beautiful  crystals.  The  brine,  thus  reduced  to  satura- 
tion, is  drawn  off  into  the  lower  tier  of  vats,  where  the  formation  of  salt  goes  on.  It  is  sub. 
sequent! y  taken  out  and  dried,  as  before,  by  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  when  it  consists  of  large 
crystals,  hard  and  dry,  and  of  a  beautiful  white  colour.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  brine  depends  greatly  upon  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  that  the  process  is  of 
course  retarded  when  there  is  much  humidity.  But  to  prevent  the  embarrassment  which 
would  ensue  from  the  access  of  rain,  by  the  dilution  of  the  brine,  covers  arc  constructed  for 
the  vats,  which  run  upon  rollers,  and  may  be  easily  moved  when  occasion  requires. 

This,  then,  is  the  simple  process  of  nature  ;  and  much  may  be  learned  by  noticing  the  dif- 
ferent steps  of  the  operation.  And  if,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  purest  salt  may  thus  be 
obtained,  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  other  modes  of  manufacture  may  all  be  referred  to 
some  departure  from  the  principles  which  are  here  unfolded. 

2.  Evaporation  with  artificial  heajt. — When  this  mode  is  pursued,  large  iron  vats  arc  cm- 
ployed,  into  which  the  brine  is  conducted,  and  afterwards  subjected  to  a  moderate  degree  of 
heat ;  the  impurities  having  been  previously  in  a  great  measure  removed,  by  exposure  in  the 
cistern,  or  by  the  addition  of  lime.  The  heat  is  cither  applied  directly  to  the  vats,  or  by 
means  of  tubes  through  which  steam  is  made  to  pass.  In  this  way,  salt  of  great  purity  may 
be  obtained,  of  the  crystallized  variety.  In  Great  Britain,  a  similar  process  has  long  been 
advantageously  pursued ;  and  the  only  reason  why  it  has  not  been  more  generally  introduced 
here,  seems  to  be  the  outlay  of  capital  which  is  required. 

3.  By  boiling.  —  The  mode  pursued  in  the  manufacture  of  salt  by  boiling,  is  as  follows  : 
From  twenty  to  forty  iron  kettles,  such  as  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  potashes,  arc  ar- 
ranged in  two  parallel  rows,  and  firmly  fixed  in  brick  work  over  a  furnace,  constituting  what  is 
known  as  a  block.  These  kettles,  being  of  a  capacity  of  about  one  hundred  gallons,  are  filled 
.  with  brine,  which  is  made  to  boil.  As  soon  as  ebullition  commences,  the  water  becomes  very 
turbid,  and  the  calcareous  salts  begin  to  precipitate.  These  arc  rejicatedly  removed  by  large 
iron  ladles,  which  are  placed  for  that  purpose  at  the  bottom  of  the  kettles,  and  are  called  bit- 
tern ladles.  A  proportion,  however,  adheres  to  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  kettles,  and  after 
a  few  days  forms  a  solid  coating,  called  pan  scale.  When  the  process  is  properly  conducted, 
this  is  frequently  removed,  as  its  accumulation  retards  the  boiling  and  impairs  the  purity  of 
the  salt.  Soon  after  this  calcareous  matter  is  deposited,  crystals  of  salt  begin  to  shoot  out 
and  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  this  continues  until  nearly  all  the  brine  is  evaporated.  The  salt 
is  now  removed  to  proper  places  for  the  purpose  of  draining  off  the  brine,  and  allowing  it  to 
become  dry.  This  completes  the  work  of  the  manufacturer.  The  salt  made  in  this  way 
consists  of  fine  grains,  more  or  less  hard  and  pure,  according  to  the  care  which  has  been  taken 
in  conducting  the  process.  This  is  the  mode  in  which  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
Onondaga  salt  is  still  manufactured. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  the  manufacture  of  salt  by  rapid  boiling  is,  that  the  natural  pro- 

I 
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cesses,  which  so  easily  and  completely  purify  the  salt,  arc  interfered  with.  Instead  of  allowing 
time  for  the  gradual  subsidence  of  the  insoluble  impurities,  and  the  separation  of  the  more 
soluble  ones,  the  heat  is  so  high  that  the  precipitation  of  the  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime 
is  more  rapid  ;  and  these  not  being  effectually  withdrawn  by  the  pans  which  are  used  for  this 
purpose,  arc  partly  mixed  with  the  salt.  The  drainage  of  the  salt  also  is  not  usually  sufficient 
to  remove  the  deliquescent  compounds  which  the  brine  contains,  and  which  so  greatly  injure 
the  character  of  this  salt. 

It  is  a  very  common  practice  at  the  Onondaga  works  to  add  lime  to  the  brine  contained  in 
the  reservoirs,  and  the  same  substance  is  also  sometimes  thrown  into  the  kettles  during  the 
boiling  of  the  salt.  This  point,  among  others,  was  particularly  examined  by  a  committee  of 
the  Legislature  in  1(425 ;  and  I  have  found  no  reason  to  change  the  opinion  which  I  expressed 
at  that  time,  viz.  tliat  the  addition  of  lime,  if  properly  made,  expedites  the  process  of  manu- 
facture, and  docs  not  in  the  least  impair  the  purity  of  the  salt.  I  should  observe,  however, 
that  the  advantage  gained  by  the  use  of  lime  depends  upon  its  purity,  and  upon  the  time  al- 
lowed for  its  precipitation,  before  the  salting  commences.  When  added  to  the  salt  during  the 
boiling,  it  impairs  its  purity,  and  may  be  a  fraudulent  operation,  unless  great  care  is  taken  in 
■gain  removing  it  by  the  pans  with  which  the  kettles  are  supplied. 

The  correctness  of  these  views  will  be  evident,  upon  a  recurrence  to  the  changes  which  the 
addition  of  lime  causes  in  the  composition  of  the  brine.  The  excess  of  carbonic  acid  which 
holds  in  solution  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  oxide  of  iron  in  the  raw  brine,  combines  with  the 
added  lime,  and  causes  a  deposit  of  the  whole  insoluble  carbonate.  Moreover,  the  lime  de- 
composes the  chloride  of  magnesium,  and  there  result  chloride  of  calcium  held  in  solution, 
and  magnesia  precipitated.  The  chloride  of  calcium  thus  formed,  as  well  as  the  amount 
originally  contained  in  the  brine,  may  be  further  decomposed  by  the  employment  of  sulphate 
of  soda,  which  produces  sulphate  of  lime,  presently  thrown  down,  and  leaves  the  salt  in  a 
nearly  pure  form.  And  if  this  salt,  the  sulphate  of  soda,  could  be  obtained  at  as  cheap  a  rate 
as  it  is  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  it  could  no  doubt  be  advantageously  employed  for  this 
purpose. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  there  can  be  no  good  objection  to  the  use  of  lime,  if  it  be 
confined  to  the  reservoirs,  as  it  causes  the  more  speedy  separation  of  the  earthy  matters,  and 
renders  the  subsequent  salting  more  rapid  and  perfect.  But  I  would  repeat,  that  in  order  to 
secure  its  beneficial  effect,  the  lime  should  be  in  as  caustic  or  pure  a  state  as  it  can  be  con- 
veniently obtained.  Lime  which  has  been  air-slacked,  or  which  has  been  previously  used  in 
a  similar  operation,  cannot  be  advantageously  employed  ;  indeed,  it  answers  no  better  purpose 
than  so  much  sand  or  clay.  And  with  regard  to  the  addition  of  this  substance  to  the  brine 
while  boiling,  I  can  oidy  say,  tliat  if  the  resulting  earthy  matters  be  carefully  removed,  its  use 
may  be  tolerated ;  but  it  cannot  be  concealed,  that  in  such  cases  there  is  a  strong  temptation 
to  hurry  the  process  to  completion,  and  thus  to  mix  up  the  earthy  ingredients  with  the  salt. 

In  some  foreign  and  American  manufactories  of  salt,  blood  is  added  to  brine,  for  the  purpose 
of  throwing  down  its  impurities ;  and  in  some  arts,  not  unlike  that  now  under  consideration, 
powdered  charcoal  is  employed  with  the  same  intention.    Other  articles  might  be  used,  but 
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their  high  price  would  prevent  their  general  introduction.  All  things  taken  into  the  account, 
if  a  precipitant  is  necessary  or  desirable,  pure  lime,  used  in  the  manner  and  with  the  precau- 
tions heretofore  given,  will  probably  be  preferable  to  all  others. 

To  the  question  which  is  so  frequently  asked,  How  can  the  manufacture  of  the  fine  salt  be 
improved  ?  I  can  answer  only  in  general  terms,  by  imitating  as  closely  as  possible  the  processes 
observed  in  the  coarse  salt  fields.  This  should  be  the  standard,  for  here  salt  is  obtained  in 
the  purest  form,  and  yet  by  operations  entirely  simple,  and  easily  varied  to  suit  particular 
cases.  In  applying  these  principles,  to  the  manufacture  of  fine  salt,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urged,  that  the  first  purification  of  the  brine,  or  the  separation  of  the  less  insoluble  impurities 
which  subsequently  form  the  pan  scale,  should  be  effected  in  vessels  (whether  reservoirs  or 
pans)  other  than  those  in  which  the  salting  is  to  take  place.  A  want  of  attention  to  this  point 
is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  complaints  which  have  been  made  in  re- 
gard to  this  salt.  Indeed,  the  condition  of  the  kettles,  containing,  as  they  often  do,  a  deposit 
of  these  impurities  of  three  or  four  inches  in  thickness,  on  which  the  salt  is  deposited,  and 
from  which  it  is  removed  by  simple  ladling  and  drainage,  forcibly  exhibits  the  objections  to 
which  this  mode  of  manufacture  is  ordinarily  exposed. 

Another  objection  to  the  fine  salt,  as  it  is  often  manufactured  at  the  Onondaga  furnaces,  is, 
that  it  is  wet,  and  forms  into  solid  masses  which  can  with  difficulty  be  removed  from  the  bar- 
rels into  which  it  has  been  packed.  Its  weight  is  thus  almost  fraudulently  increased,  and  its 
value  for  various  purposes  seriously  impaired.  This  arises  from  the  want  of  care  in  removing 
the  bitterns,  a  term  applied  to  designate  the  highly  deliquescent  chlorides  of  calcium  and 
magnesium.  These  substances,  in  consequence  of  their  great  solubility,  remain  with  the  salt; 
and  the  drainage  to  which  it  is  subjected  after  being  taken  from  the  kettles,  is  intended  to 
effect  their  removal.  But  oftentimes  this  drainage  is  not  sufficiently  long  continued  ;  and  the 
result  is,  that  these  deliquescent  substances  arc  still  in  a  great  proportion  mixed  with  the  salt. 
The  separation  of  these  might  perhaps  be  more  advantageously  and  completely  effected  by 
putting  the  salt  into  a  vat  having  a  double  bottom,  and  pouring  on  it  small  quantities  of  cold 
water.  Performing  this  operation,  if  necessary,  two  or  three  times,  the  bitterns  or  easily  so- 
luble matters  would  be  carried  off,  while  the  pure  salt  would  remain ;  a  very  small  portion 
only  of  which  would  be  dissolved.  I  am  satisfied  that  a  strict  attention  to  the  two  points 
above  noticed,  viz.  the  separation  of  the  less  soluble  materials  in  vessels  other  than  those  in 
which  the  salting  is  effected,  and  the  complete  removal  of  the  bitterns  by  drainage  or  washing, 
would  entirely  remove  the  objections  which  have  heretofore,  with  too  much  truth,  been  urged 
against  the  Onondaga  fine  salt. 

I  have  only  to  add  to  the  remarks  which  have  already  been  offered,  that  several  manufac- 
tures, in  which  common  salt  is  employed,  might  be  advantageously  carried  on  in  the  vicinity 
of  our  brine  springs.  Among  these  are  the  soda  ash,  or  British  barilla,  which  is  now  so  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  soap  ;  the  various  preparations  of  soda  for 
medicinal  use  ;  and  the  chloride  of  lime,  of  which  large  quantities  arc  consumed  in  the  process 
of  bleaching.    The  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  might  perhaps  be  as  well 
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prosecuted  here  as  elsewhere  ;  and  with  it  and  common  salt,  several  subsidiary  arts mfr  be 
established.  When  we  confer  the  favourable  location  of  the  district  in  which  the  Onondaga 
t  are  situated,  and  the  facilities  of  communication  which  it  possesses  with  the  north  and 
cannot  doubt  that  all  these  advantages  will,  at  no  distant  period,  be  fully  improved. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  relative  purity  of  various  kinds  of  salt,  I  have  subjected 
them  to  analysis,  and  the  results  are  expressed  in  the  following  table,  m  which  I  have  also 
introduced  the  analyses  of  several  foreign  specimens  by  Dr.  William  Henry. 


TABLE 

Showing  the  composition  of  various  specimens  of  Onondag 


d  fo 


tit,  in  1000  parts.* 


I        II        III.     IV.      V.      VI.     VII.    VIII.     IX.  X. 

XL 

CartxraatM  of  lime  and  mag-  1 
Sulphite  of  lime   | 

7.00 

1.00  1 
0.50  1 

0.20 
B.til 

0.38 
5.78 

 1 

9.00 

0.40 
20.09 

4.32 
14.88 

5.52 
17.51 

2.M 
IJ.I6t 

0.23 
8.77 
2.01 

988.99 

Chloride  of  calcium  and  mag. 
Chloride  of  aodium  (pine  aall) 

2.00 
991 .1X1 

Ir.irc 
W2.S0 

1.4S 

991.73 

3.50 
990.31 

l.CI 
9S9.lt 

2.50 
988.50 

3.26 
970.25 

0.36 
974.44 

976.97 

981.01 

XII     XIII    XIV.    XV.    XVI.   XVII.  XVIII.  XIX.   XX.    XXI  XXII. 

Inaohrble  mailer  

9.00 
trace. 

3.00 
■  23.50 
1  4.30 
900.00 

12.00 
trace. 
3.40 
19.00 
•  6.00 
939.50 

10.00 
trace. 
2.00 
19.50 
4.50 
964. 25 

4.00 

1.00 

2.00 

1.00 

10.00 
0.00 
0.07 
6.50 

9D3.25 

1  1.00 

0.25 
1  0.75 
,  11.25 

.ISO.  75 

1.00 
0.23 
0.75 
14.50 

983.30 

1.00 
0.25 
0.73 
15.00 

983.50 

Chloride  of  magnesium  

Sulphate  of  mafnc.ia.  

Chlonde  of  aodium  <  par*  MH ) 

28.00 
15.00 
17.50 

333.50 

11.50 
18.00 
4.50 
971.00 

11.00 
15.00 
35.00 
937.00 

3.00 
1. 00 
5.00 
|3"8.00 

So.  L 

Sail  made  by  aolat  craponutoc,  at  Syrneuae. 

No.  XI. 

Liverpool 

fine 

II. 

Sail  made  by  aolar  eraporaliom  al  Geddea.  by  Mr.  Brew- 

XII. 

Bay  mlt, 

84. 

L'bea. 

Iter. 

XIII. 

St. 

III. 

Tnble  salt  prepared  by  A.  Woodruff,  Raima. 

XIV. 

Ditto. 

01< 

ron. 

nr. 

Salt  labelled  'extra  good,'  made  Ly  Burl  &  Foot,  Salina. 

XV. 

Salt  from 

sen 

water,  Scotch  (common. ) 

v. 

Salt  made  by  Loilint  aaturaled  brine  at  the  worka  of  Dr. 

XVI. 

Ditto. 

Scotch  (aunday  ) 

Green,  Salina. 

XVII. 

Ditto, 

Lyminrtoa  (common.) 

VI. 

Salt  mule  by  alow  crape  ration,  Syracuse,  Mr.  Byington. 

XVIII. 

Ditto, 

Lymmglon  (cal_) 

VII. 

Salt  made  hy  boiling,  at  Salinn 

XIX. 

Cheahire 

aalt,  crushed  rock. 

VIII. 

Sail  condemned,  at  Salina. 

XX. 

Ditto, 

fiahery. 

IX. 

Salt   ditto  ditto. 

XXI. 

Dillo. 

X. 

Turk*  laland  »«lt- 

xxn. 

Ditto, 

•  The  apccimcn.  from  No.  I.  to  XI.  incisive.,  were  analyzed  by  myaell ;  the  rcmaimnc  one.  were  analyzed  by  the  late  Dr. 
Henry  of  Manchester.  ( Krpn-r.  ry  «f  A,<,,  Vol,  XVII.  Second  Serir*.)  -  All  the  apecimcna  which  I  cinimnrd,  were  brought, 
prcTioualy  to  the  anal,...,  to  a  alalc  of  perfeel  dryneaa,  by  a  heal  of  from  400°  ,„  500°  F  TV  loa.  in  weight  w»  from  one  half 
to  twelve  per  cent.  In  No..  VIII.  and  IX-,  the  proportion  of  water  ww  rcry  large.  It  waa  probably  the  imperfect  manner  in 
which  the  drying  proco  ««.  performed,  rather  than  the  amount  ofaahnc  impuritie.  which  tbey  contained,  that  auhje-ted  them  to 
>  of  the  iwrpector  t  And  lulphnte  of  mnjiteita. 
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Origin  or  the  Brine  Springs. 

The  origin  of  the  brine  springs  in  our  State  is  a  subject  of  considerable  interest,  whether 
considered  in  a  scientific  or  a  practical  point  of  view.  It  has  heretofore  been  observed,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  superior  strength  of  the  Onondaga  brines,  they  arc  almost  the  only  ones 
from  which  salt  may  be  said  to  be  manufactured  in  this  State.  Oreat  benefits  have  already 
accrued  from  the  numerous  borings  which  have  recently  been  executed  in  the  great  salt  basin. 
None  can  doubt  that  the  discovery  of  a  brine  containing  a  still  larger  proportion  of  pure  salt, 
would  be  of  vast  importance,  as  it  would  greatly  reduce  the  expense  of  the  manufacture  and 
the  price  of  the  salt.  In  the  absence  of  a  more  detailed  series  of  observations  than  we  now 
possess,  we  may  perhaps  arrive  at  some  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  prospect  of  attaining  such 
a  desirable  result  in  future  explorations,  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  origin  of  these  springs. 

Upon  the  supposition  lhat  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  this  continent  was  originally  covered 
with  the  waters  of  the  primeval  sea,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  these  waters  may  have 
remained  in  various  places  after  the  general  subsidence,  and  that  by  long  continued  evapora- 
tion they  may  have  been  brought  to  the  stale  of  concentration  which  we  find  in  these  brines. 
The  extent  to  which  this  evaporation  must  have  been  carried  in  the  present  instance,  will  appear 
from  the  fact  that  sea-water  rarely  contains  more  than  four  per  cent,  of  saline  matter,  whereas 
the  Salina  brine  yields  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  per  cent.  But  a  serious  objection  to  this 
theory  of  the  origin  of  our  brine  springs  is,  that  they  are  usually  at  some  distance  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  where  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  process  of  evaporation  could  have 
taken  place.  Moreover,  if  the  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  brine  was  due  to  this  cause,  it 
would  be  fair  to  infer  that  this  process  of  concentration  was  still  going  on,  and  that  the  brine 
was  constantly  though  gradually  becoming  stronger ;  of  which  there  seems  to  be  no  proof/ 

Professor  Eaton  has  .advanced  the  opinion  that  the  brine  is  produced  by  combinations  con- 
tinually in  progress  between  the  elementary  materials  furnished  by  the  subjacent  rock,  and 
some  of  the  superincumbent  strata.t  This  view  is  thought  to  be  supported  by  the  fact  observed 
by  him,  that  crystals  of  salt  were  formed  upon  a  fragment  of  the  saliferous  rock,  when  exposed 
to  a  moist  atmosphere.  Another  fact  turned  to  the  same  account,  is  of  sufficient  interest  to 
merit  particular  attention.  It  is  the  occurrence,  in  the  saliferous  rock,  of  hopper-form  cavities 
and  crystals,  resembling  those  of  salt  formed  during  an  intermission  in  the  application  of  heat, 
and  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Sunday  salt.  There  are  several  localities  in  which 
these  curious  productions  can  be  examined.  In  some  cases  the  hopper-form  cavities  only  are 
to  be  found,  but  in  others  there  are  entire  strata  of  regular  crystals.  Of  the  latter,  the  finest 
exhibition  that  I  have  seen,  is  on  the  route  of  the  Aubum  and  Syracuse  railroad,  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  village  of  Camillus  ;  where  for  some  distance  the  marly  clay,  which  undoubt- 


•S*e  the  fact,  stated  on  pnjc  10S,  in  rr»srd  lo  general  uniformly  in  live  .trrnftl.  of  the  Salina  tmoc  for  the  last  forty  year*. 
Th«  periodical  variations  to  which  it,  aa  well  as  that  Iron  other  welts  is  subject,  is  owing  to  the  different  quantities  drawn  IrOOJ 
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edly  belongs  to  the  saliferous  series,  is  made  up  entirely  of  these  crystals,  varying  in  size  from 
one  to  eight  inches.   One  of  these  crystals,  which  I  analyzed,  has  the  following  composition  : 

Carbonate  of  lime   26.25 

Carbonate  of  magnesia   19.35 

Oxide  of  iron,  ..................  4. 65 

Silica  and  alumina,  or  clay,   .   49.75 

Sometimes,  however,  the  proportion  of  the  cafbonates  is  larger ;  the  crystals  having  their 
surfaces  covered  with  an  incrustation  of  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  and  their  bases  slightly  rhom- 
boidal.  After  an  attentive  examination  of  tins  interesting  locality,  I  was  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  had  originally  been  crystals  of  common  salt  which  had  been  dissolved  out,  and  the 
moulds  thus  formed  again  filled  with  clay,  and  subsequently  incrusted  by  the  percolation  of 
water  charged  with  the  carbonate  of  lime.  That  this  latter  process  has  been  going  on  exten- 
sively, is  evident  from'  the  enormous  quantities  of  calcareous  tufa  which  are  found  in  the 
immediate  vicinity. 

A  writer  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Annals  of  Philosophy,  in  1829,*  from  a  review 
of  the  facts  slated  by  Mr.  Eaton,  thinks  the  water  limestone  intimately  pervaded  With  the 
chloride  of  sodium,  which  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  acting  upon  an  exposed  specimen, 
and  the  water  of  the  springs  acting  upon  the  rock  in  stltt,  extracts  and  dissolves.  Hence 
carbonate  of  lime  is  found  in  these  brines,  while  the  brines  of  the  Cheshire  and  Droitwich 
springs  in  England,  which  arise  from  the  direct  solution  of  rock  salt,  to  which  no  carbonate 
of  lime  is  immediately  contiguous,  are  either  entirely  free  from  it,  or  contain  only  a  minute 
proportion. 

The  same  author  suggests  that  the  crystals  of  chloride  of  sodium,  which  formerly  existed 
in  the  strata,  were  deposited  at  the  era  of  the  formation  of  the  saliferous  rock,  by  the  same 
agency  which  in  other  parts  of  the  world  produced  beds  of  rock  salt ;  and  the  salt  has  simply 
been  dissolved  out  at  a  subsequent  period  by  the  percolation  of  water  through  the  superin- 
cumbent strata,  leaving  impressed  in  the  rock  cavities  bearing  the  forms  of  the  crystals  ;  and 
such,  without  doubt,  he  affirms  has  been  one  source  of  the  brine  springs  of  this  district. 

In  confirmation  of  this  view,  a  fact  mentioned  in  Townson's  Hungary  is  also  adduced,  viz. 
that  the  lowest  beds  of  marl  in  the  great  salt  mines  of  Wieliczka  are  mixed  with  salt  in  small 
patches  and  cubes.  If  water  were  to  percolate  slowly  through  this  bed,  the  salt  would  be 
dissolved,  and  cubic  and  other  cavities  left  in  the  marl,  if  of  a  texture  sufficiently  compact, 
which  would  then  present  a  similar  appearance  to  the  beds  above  described. 

But  this  theory,  although  so  plausible  at  first  sight,  does  not,  it  appears  to  me,  satisfactorily 
account  for  the  formation  of  the  large  and  solid  crystals  found  at  Catnillus.  The  occurrence 
of  mere  cavities  may  perhaps  be  well  enough  explained  in  this  manner,  but  it  should  be  re- 
collected that  the  entire  stratum  of  several  feci  in  thickness  js  a  mass  of  crystals.  It  is  worthy 
of  suggestion,  that  these  crystals,  although  they  have  the  form  of  those  of  common  sail,  may 


•  Supposed  to  be  E.  W.  Brajltjr,  junior. 
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have  had  this  form  impressed  upon  them  by  a  Tcry  small  admixture  of  that  substance.  Thus 
it  is  known  that  when  a  small  portion  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
alum,  ami  the  whole  allowed  to  crystallize,  the  sulphate  of  iron  assumes  the  octahedral  form 
of  the  alum,  although  these  octahedral  crystals  contain  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  latter  salt.  As 
igneous  action  was  probably  concerned  in  the  consolidation  of  this  rock,  il  is  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  the  aboTC  fact  to  suppose  that  the  crystalline  form  of  this  clay  may  have  been  de- 
rived from  a  small  portion  of  salt  which  they  formerly  contained.  It  is  certain  that  this  clay 
is  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime,  silica,  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron,  but  does  not  contain  a 
trace  of  common  salt.*  Its  occurrence,  therefore,  cannot  be  considered  of  sufficient  importance 
to  warrant  the  conclusions  which  have  been  drawn  from  it  concerning  the  origin  of  the  brine 
springs. 

Several  years  since  I  ventured  to  assert,  as  the  result  of  an  examination  of  the  Onondaga 
springs,  that  the  most  plausible  theory  was,  that  they  originated  from  a  solution  of  beds  of 
fossil  salt.t  This  opinion,  although  quite  generally  adopted  by  those  who  are  most  familiar 
with  the  history  of  these  springs,  was  nevertheless  opposed  by  some  individuals  for  whose 
views  on  subjects  of  this  nature  I  entertain  the  highest  resjwet,  and  I  therefore  feared  that  the 
grounds  upon  which  it  rested  were  insufficient.  But  after  the  most  careful  review  of  the 
subject,  I  have  again  been  brought  to  the  conclusion,  that  of  all  the  theories  which  have  been 
proposed  to  account  for  the  formation  of  these  springs,  there  is  none  so  free  from  objection 
as  that  which  ascribes  it  to  the  solution  of  beds  of  fossil  salt. 

I  will  now  briefly  state  some  of  the  facts  which  favor  this  view,  and  notice  some  of  the  objec- 
tions which  have  been  urged  against  it.  In  the  outset,  however,  it  should  be  observed  that  most 
of  them  arc  applicable  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Onondaga  springs ;  nor  does  it  follow 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  if  fossil  salt  exists  in  their  vicinity,  it  must  necessarily  be  found 
near  all  the  brine  springs  of  the  western  region  which  have  been  enumerated.  There  are  many 
instances  of  the  occurrence  of  brine  springs  in  England  and  France,  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  any  hitherto  discovered  bed  of  salt ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  brine  has  attained  a  certain 
degree  of  strength,  that  this  mineral  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

A  boring  was  made  several  years  since  at  Vic,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  saline  district,  in 
the  department  of  La  .Meurthc,  in  France.  They  first  passed  through  strata  of  freestone  and 
clay,  intersected  by  veins  of  sulphate  of  lime.  At  the  depth  of  about  fifty  metres,!  the  clay 
and  sulphate  of  lime  which  the  borer  brought  up,  began  to  be  mixed  with  rock  salt,  and  con- 
tinued so  till  about  the  sixty-fifth  metre,  at  which  the  bed  of  rock  salt  began. 

The  account  adds,  that  at  the  present  time  (September  1819),  the  boring  has  reached  to  85 
metres  ;  thus  passing  through  more  than  twenty  metres  of  salt,  divided  into  three  beds  by  the 
thin  strata  of  sulphate  of  lime,  and  the  borer  continues  to  bring  up  salt. 


•  TVn?  is  ii  rlnv  found  m  the  immediate  vicinity  of  dm  cryMaltiird  Knlum,  which  in  often  incm»trd  »llh  rcyMaU  ufiulphalat 
of  magtirtui.  A  >[irriinrn  «hich  I  nnalyicd,  contained  in  addition  to  Inr  carbonate  tt  tunc,  allien,  alumina  and  oiidc  of  iron, 
at-oni  tttrnty  ner  cent-  of  carbonate  of  mrfonrsia. 
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It  may  not  be  unimportant  to  observe,  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  boring,  brine  springs 
had  been  worked  before  the  christian  era ;  and  that  the  above  is  the  only  locality  of  fossil  salt 
which  is  known  in  Franc*.* 

In  noticing  the  salt  mines  of  Hallein,  in  Hungary,  Bcudant  remarks  :  "  We  observed  in  the 
midst  of  these  clays,  beds  of  salt  sufficiently  large,  grey  or  reddish,  and  containing  in  some 
places,  pellets  of  argillaceous  matter.  Wo  find  especially  fibrous  gypsum,  some  veins  of  an- 
hydrite, and  beds  of  a  brown  compact  gypsum  of  a  grey  lustre  and  somewhat  scaly  fracture."! 

The  account  given  of  the  salt  springs  of  Worcestershire,  in  England,  by  an  accurate  ob- 
server, Dr.  Charles  Hastings,  applies  in  almost  every  important  particular  to  the  region  around 
the  Onondaga  springs.  This  author  remarks,  as  others  have  done,  that  "  wherever  rock  salt  is 
met  with,  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum  seems  to  be  very  generally  discovered  in  mixture  with 
the  earthy  strata  above  it.  In  most  parts  of  the  world  where  these  gypseous  strata  are  found, 
marine  shells  arc  mixed  with  them ;  but  this  has  not  been  discovered  to  be  the  case  cither  in 
Cheshire  or  in  this  county." 

Dr.  Hastings  gives  the  following  section  from  the  surface  in>  the  town  of  Droitwich  :  "  First, 
a  stratum  of  mould,  three  feet  deep  ;  then  a  stratum  of  red  marl  forty  feet  deep,  which  abounds 
with  water  of  a  brackish  nature.  After  that,  a  -stratum  of  marl  which  extends  for  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet.  In  this  marl  there  arc  no  springs  of  water ;  it  is  quite  dry,  but  is  penetrated 
with  perpendicular  veins  of  gypsum.  At  the  distance  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  feet  from  the 
commencement  of  the  gypsum  in  the  marl,  we  come  to  the  strong  brine,  which  rushes  up  to 
the  surface  as  soon  as  it  is  bored  into.  This  brine  is  ten  feet  deep,  and  the  rock  salt  is  under 
this  river  of  brinc."t 

I  have  introduced  these  notices  of  particular  localities  of  rock  salt,  rather  than  the  general 
ones  contained  in  gcologiral  treatises,  because  the  facts  can  l>c  the  more  easily  applied  to  the 
case  under  examination.  And  it  may  be  observed  that  the  most  prominent  of  these  is  the  con- 
slant  associations  of  gypsum  with  the  rock  salt  formation.^  In  this  particular,  the  similarity 
of  the  formation  around  the  Onondaga  lake  appears  to  rnc  to  be  fully  established.  About  a 
mile  from  Syracuse,  on  the  railroad  from  that  village  to  Split  Kock  quarry,  is  a  conglomerate 
made  up  of  pebbles  of  various  sizes  and  colours,  and  firmly  aggregated  by  an  argillaceous  ce- 
ment. This  stratum  is  three  or  four  feet  in  thickness,  and  continues  for  some  distance.  In 
the  marsh  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Syracuse,  is  an  extensive  deposit  of  marl,  similar  to 
that  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Onondaga  lake  ;  and  large  masses  of  calcareous  tufa 
are  also  found  in  this  valley. 

Beyond  this  bed  of  marl  are  extensive  beds  of  gypsum,  of  the  several  varieties  which  are . 
known  to  occur  in  Western  New- York,  viz.  the  lamellar,  the  fibrous,  the  dark  coloured  and  the 
earthy.    The  specimens  of  the  fibrous  variety  are  more  beautiful  than  any  which  I  have  hcrc- 


I  it  CKtnut  tl  it  Pkyvp*,  XII   48.  or  JtrprrUny  of  A'U.  Second  Senea,  XXXVI.  I8G 
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tofore  seen  from  this  State,  the  fibres  being  often  more  than  two  inches  in  length.  But  by  far 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  gypsum  at  this  locality  is  in  thin  layers  of  the  fibrous  or  foliated 
kind,  alternating  with  the  dark  coloured  earthy  variety,  which  in  indeed  nothing  more  than  a 
gypseous  clay.  It  may  also  be  stated  that  both  the  rock  and  the  clay  associated  with  this 
mineral  effervesce  strongly  with  acids,  and  contain  a  large  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

In  digging  a  salt  well  at  Liverpool,  three  miles  north  of  Syracuse,  fibrous  gypsum  was  found 
twelve  feet  below  the  surface,  in  strata  of  black  mud  intermixed  with  slate ;  both  above  and 
below  the  strata,  was  found  soft  red  rock,  or  indurated  clay,  full  of  seams,  through  which  the 
salt  water  passes.* 

Simeon  Ford,  Esq.  for  several  years  engineer  of  the  pump  works  at  Salina,  in  describing 
the  well  which  had  been  sunk  in  the  marsh  by  the  Syracuse  and  Onondaga  Salt  Company, 
says,  "The  strata  of  earth,  to  the  depth  of  thirty-four  feet,  consisted  of  hardpan  and  chocolate- 
coloured  clay,  intermixed  with  thin  layers  of  sand.  In  the  clay  were  found  imbedded  stones 
of  different  sizes,  from  half  a  pound  to  half  a  hundred  in  weight,  consisting  of  granite,  quart2, 
red  and  white  sandstone,  grey  and  blue  limestone,  sulphate  of  lime  and  slate,  together  with 
pieces  of  fine  poller's  clay."t 

In  another  part  of  this  communication,  Mr.  Ford  states,  that  "  salt  water  is  found  flowing 
in  small  veins  on  the  marsh,  the  whole  distance  round  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  from  Liver- 
pool to  the  mouth  of  Nine-mile  creek,  a  distance  of  nine  miles.  In  any  part  of  the  marsh  for 
that  distance,  by  digging  down  two  feet,  salt  water  will  be  found,  though  of  very  inferior  qua- 
lity, and  will  rise  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  lake  at  low  water.  The  marsh  is  composed 
of  a  stratum  of  common  shell  marl ;  passing  through  the  marl,  the  next  stratum  is  hardpan, 
and  next  chocolate-coloured  clay.  In  the  hardpan  and  clay,  small  veins  of  salt  arc  found ; 
some  rising  perpendicularly,  and  others  running  in  horizontal  lines.  A  horizontal  vein  of  salt 
water  enters  the  well  now  used,  about  two  feet  from  the  bottom,  five  inches  in  diameter. 
Through  this,  a  stream  is  constantly  pouring  into  ihe  well ;  the  coating  of  the  vein  appears  to 
be  sulphate  of  lime,  and  forms  a  perfect  tube  for  conducting  the  salt  water.'f 

The  description  here  given  agrees  generally  with  the  section  of  the  boring  of  the  Geddes 
well,  a  hundred  and  seventy  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Onondaga  lake.  A  copy  of  this  sec- 
tion was  furnished  to  me  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Rice,  who  conducted  the  work,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Earll,  in  1831.  The  red  and  blue  marly  clay  alternated  at  various  depths,  and  the  brine 
increased  in  strength  from  1 1 0  to  48°,  by  an  instrument  on  which  the  point  of  saturation  was 
at  GO*. 

I  might  add  to  the  above,  the  description  of  the  strata  passed  through  in  boring  for  brine  at 
Montezuma  in  Cayuga  county,^  where  these  various  coloured  clays,  conglomerates  and  gyp- 
seous veins,  were  also  observed ;  but  their  close  resemblance  to  the  strata  near  Salina  and 
Syracuse  renders  it  unnecessary.  And  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  here,  that  all  the  clays  around 
Salina  and  Syracuse  contain  large  proportions  of  carbonate  of  lime.  In  one  specimen  from 
the  vicinity  of  Syracuse,  I  found 

•  Amnvan  JaumU  ./  Srirnce.  XVI.  377.  t  Lrgulalnt  Donmtnt.,  F.bnwry  3,  182*.  t  Ibid. 
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Carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,   89.00 

Silica  and  alumina  coloured  by  oxide  of  iron,   1 1 .00 

With  minute  proportions  of  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and  calcium. 

They  therefore  all  belong  lo  the  class  of  marly  clays,  which  are  so  constantly  associated  with 
fossil  salt. 

Having  noticed  the  striking  similarity  in  the  formations  near  the  Onondaga  springs  to  those 
of  many  localities  of  fossil  salt,  I  must  also  advert  to  a  fact  which  by  many  persons  is  thought 
greatly  to  favour  the  theory  now  under  consideration.  It  is,  that  the  strength  of  the  brine  is 
influenced  by  the  height  of  water  in  the  Onondaga  lake.  Thus  it  is  asserted,  that  in  the 
early  part  of  the  summer,  when  the  water  in  the  lake  is  high,  the  brine  contains  a  much  larger 
amount  of  saline  matter  than  at  any  other  time.  Dr.  Wright,  the  late  superintendent  of  the 
salt-works,  informed  me,  that  during  the  spring  of  1830,  when  the  water  in  the  lake  attained 
an  unusual  height,  the  brine  at  the  Salina  well  had  a  density  of  79°  by  an  instrument  on  which 
the  point  of  saturation  was  100°;  whereas  ordinarily  it  does  not  exceed  63°  or  64°.  This 
extraordinary  density  continued  only  a  short  time  ;  but  a  density  of  70°  is  said  to  be  no  un- 
usual occurrence  under  such  circumstances.  The  increased  strength  of  the  brine  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season  is  supposed  to  Ik;  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  as  the  quantity  of  water 
discharged  from  the  pumps  during  the  winter  is  comparatively  small,  the  brine  continues  for 
a  longer  time  in  contact  with  the  fossil  salt,  and  becomes  more  strongly  impregnated  with  it ; 
and  again,  when  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  lake  is  large,  the  increased  pressure  upon  the 
river  of  brine  below,  causes  the  stronger  solution  to  rise  higher  in  the  well  than  at  other  times. 

We  have  here  a  singular  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  same  general  fact  is  em- 
ployed to  strengthen  theories  directly  opposite.  Or.  S.  P.  Hildreth,  in  a  paper  on  the  bitu- 
minous coal  deposits  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  etc.,  thinks  the  opinion  that  the  brine  springs 
in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  arc  not  supplied  from  a  deposit  of  rock  salt,  but  from  salt  in  small 
grains  or  particles  pretty  equally  diffused,  strongly  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  brine  be- 
comes weaker  in  a  well  worked  very  constantly,  and  the  necessity  of  boring  deeper  to  renew 
the  strength  of  the  water.  Tor,  says  he,  "  if  the  water  was  supplied  from  a  de|wsit  of  pure 
solid  salt,  the  well  would  remain  of  uniform  strength.  Another  proof  is  founded  in  the  fact, 
that  the  dcr.per  wells  are  supplied  with  a  stronger  water;  showing  that  the  further  the  saline 
strata  are  penetrated,  the  more  certain  they  arc  to  yield  a  strong  brine."* 

The  fact  just  stated,  viz.  that  the  strength  of  the  brine  increases  with  the  depth  of  the  well, 
applies  also  to  the  Onondaga  springs ;  and  I  should  have  offered  it,  among  others,  in  favour 
of  the  theory  that  they  have  their  origin  in  fossil  salt;  for,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  at  every  lo- 
cality of  this  mineral,  the  brine  increases  in  strength  from  the  surface,  until  it  is  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  bed  from  which  it  derives  its  saline  impregnation.  Nor  docs  there  seem  to 
me  to  be  any  thing  in  the  fact  that  the  strength  of  these  brines  diminishes  on  being  worked, 
which  is  at  all  inconsistent  with  this  view. 
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In  connexion  with  the  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  these  brine  springs,  it  deserves  to  be  stated, 
that  funnel-form  cavities  of  various  dimensions  are  observed  every  where  on  the  liigh  grounds 
which  constitute  the  boundary  of  the  Onondaga  lake.  Some  of  these  have  been  formed  at  a 
very  remote  period,  as  is  evident  from  the  siasc  of  the  trees  found  in  them.  Others  are  of  more 
recent  origin,  and  present  the  appearance  of  deep  and  perfectly  regular  wells  or  excavations. 
Dr.  Benjamin  Oc  Witt,  in  a  memoir  on  the  Onondaga  salt  springs,  states,  "  that  at  a  distance 
of  half  a  mile  from  the  Salt  Point  (Salina),  there  is  a  pit  lately  sunk  into  the  earth  ;  it  is  four 
or  five  feet  wide,  descends  twenty  feet  perpendicularly,-  and  then  appears  to  take  an  oblique 
direction  downwards."  "  This,"  he  adds,  "  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  caused  by  a 
vacuity  underneath,  produced  by  the  solution  of  a  body  of  salt  in  the  waters  which  lead  to  the 
springs."* 

I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  liavc  the  opportunity  of  examining  a  cavity  of  a  similar  kind,  formed 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  May,  1837.  It  was  on  the  grounds  of  Major  Burnet, 
a  short  distance  from  the  court-house,  about  half  way  l>ctwecn  the  villages  of  Salina  and  Sy- 
racuse. The  cavity,  at  the  time  when  I  visited  it,  was  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  deep,  and  about 
ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and  had  a  roundish  or  oval  outline.  The  sides  of  this  pit  or 
well  were  perfectly  smooth,  and  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  work  of  art.  At  the  depth  of  ten 
or  twelve  feet,  there  was  a  stratum  of  reddish  indurated  clay,  which  had  been  broken  off  and 
carried  in  an  oblique  direction  downwards  ;  thus  agreeing  very  well  with  the  description  given 
of  a  similar  cavity  by  Dr.  De  Witt.  Upon  subjecting  to  analysis  a  portion  of  this  clay,  I  found 
it  to  be  composed,  as  already  stated,  of  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  alumina,  silica  and 
oxide  of  iron,  together  with  minute  portions  of  common  salt  and  chloride  of  calcium. 

The  formation  of  these  cavities  or  sink  holes  may  be  explained  upon  the  supposition  that 
beds  of  some  soluble  mineral  exist  at  considerable  depths  below  the  surface ;  and  that  by  the 
washing  away  of  blocks  or  masses  of  it,  a  vacuity  is  produced,  and  the  strata  of  earth,  clay 
and  rock,  thereupon  subside.  But  as  these  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  limestone  and 
gypseous  regions,  I  was  not  prepared  to  attach  much  importance  to  their  occurrence  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  brine  springs,  until  I  found  tliat  they  had  also  been  observed  near  the  beds  of 
rock  salt  in  Chcshiret  and  Worcestershire  in  England. 

Dr.  Hastings,  in  the  account  of  the  salt  springs  of  Worcestershire,  already  quoted,  states 
the  following  fact  with  regard  to  the  discovery  of  rock  salt  at  Stoke  Prior.  Without  the  least 
apparent  indication  of  the  existence  of  this  mineral,  it  seems  tliat  one  of  those  persons  called 
brine  smellers,  pronounced  that  there  was  salt  in  that  vicinity. 

"  As  to  the  rule,"  says  our  author,  "  by  which  the  said  Cheshire  brine  smeller  determined 
that  there  was  salt  at  Stoke  Prior,  I  know  nothing ;  but  he  attached  great  importance  to  what 
he  called  brine  slips.  By  brine  slips  it  appears  that  he  meant  a  sudden  slipping  of  the  red 
marl  which  sometimes  occurs  about  Droitwich.  It  not  very  uncommonly  happens  in  this  dis- 
trict, tliat  on  a  sudden,  a  chasm  will  be  formed  twenty  or  thirty  feet  long,  and  a  foot  wide, 
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by  the  giving  way  of  the  ground.  These  chasms  axe  of  great  depth,  and  it  is  supposed  by 
many  persons  that  they  communicate  with  salt  strata  below.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it 
is  certain  that  the  Cheshire  Salter  assured  his  Worcestershire  friends  that  he  smelt  the  salt  at 
these  chasms,  and  hence  inferred  that  the  work  of  mining  might  be  attempted  with  security. 
He  probably  drew  his  inference,  not  from  the  sense  of  smell,  but  from  the  appearance  of  the 
marl.  The  result  has  at  any  rate  proved  him  right  in  his  prognostication,  for  solid  rock  salt 
was  here  for  the  first  time  found  in  Wo^ccstershirc."• 

It  may  also  be  here  stated  that  tllfc  views  which  I  have  been  led  to  adopt  concerning  the 
origin  of  these  brine  springs  are,  in  part  at  least,  supported  by  the  observations  of  Professor 
W.  B.  Rogers,  concerning  the  salt  springs  of  Virginia.  "  At  the  salt  works  on  the  Holston," 
says  he,  "  the  wells  are  usually  from  200  to  U00  feet  in  depth,  presenting  strata  of  limestone 
near  the  surface  ;  sandstone  or  slate  alternating  with  beds  of  gypsum  several  feel  in  thickness, 
next  beneath ;  and  finally  a  stratum  of  clay,  within  which  the  salt  water  is  procured.  This 
clay  is  of  a  reddish  aspect,  and  a  very  argillaceous  texture,  being  in  all  probability  a  softened 
shale,  such  as  that  of  the  brine  springs  and  rock  salt  of  Cheshire  in  England.  In  fact,  a 
marked  analogy  is  presented  in  the  structure  of  the  salt  region  of  the  Holston  and  that  of  Che- 
shire. In  the  latter,  beds  of  gypsum  are  found  alternating  with  strata  of  indurated  clays  and 
sands,  approaching  to  slates  and  sandstones  ;  and  carbonate  of  lime  exists  largely  in  the  strata 
lying  near  the  Burface.  In  all  these  particulars  the  salt  region  of  the  Holston  corresponds  with 
it  very  closely. 

"  The  great  value  of  the  Cheshire  region,  however,  results  from  the  heavy  beds  of  rock 
salt  which  it  includes  ;  and  of  the  existence  of  such  upon  the  Holaton,  though  far  from  impro- 
bable, no  positive  testimony  has  as  yet  been  obtained. 

"  The  curious  fact,  that  on  some  occasions  granules  or  small  crystals  of  salt  arc  brought 
up  by  the  water  of  the  wells,  is  certainly  very  much  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  such  beds 
of  massive  salt  do  actually  exist  at  depths  to  which  the  borings  hitherto  made  have  not  been 
extended,  and  furnishes  strong  additional  incentives  to  a  persevering  and  thorough  exploration, 
by  boring  in  numerous  places,  penetrating  to  still  greater  dcpths."t 

Quite  recently  we  have  been  informed  that  fossil  salt  has  been  discovered  eighteen  miles 
from  Abington,  in  the  county  of  Washington,  in  Virginia.  At  a  boring  which  was  there  exe- 
cuted, strata  of  gypsum  were  met  with  at  the  depth  of  thirty  feet  from  the  surface.  Fossil 
salt  was  found  at  the  depth  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  and  it  continued  for  fifty  or  sixty 
fect.  The  salt  is  highly  crystalline,  but  of  a  reddish  colour,  probably  owing  to  an  admixture 
of  iron.J  Those  who  arc  interested  in  this  subject  will  look  anxiously  for  a  more  minute  de- 
scription cf  this  locality,  which  may  be  expected  in  the  forthcoming  report  of  Prof.  Rogers. 

During  the  year  1 838,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  a  deep  boring  was  exc- 


♦  Tli*  occurrence  in  the  vicinity  of  Salma  and  Syrocu.e.  of  weak  Urine  frint*  impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  u 
another  (mm.  of  rew.nUat.ee  between  thi.  rcS«m  and  tUat  m  Worce.ler.bire.  (England.)  where  foaa.l  aall  occur.,  which  i.  parti- 
ctiuuW  worthy  of  nonce.    A  dccnption  of  thew  anring.  will  oe  found  in  a  .uboequenl  part  of  thii  report. 

t  *<j~t  of  a  «„*,.<««,«,  ./  (Ji,  Suu  of  Wrrwi,  tiy  W.  B.  Roger..  1830. 
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cuted  at  Salina,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  rock  salt  or  a  stronger  brine  than  had  hitherto  been 
found  in  this  district.  I  need  hardly  say  that  in  both  these  respects  the  attempt  was  an  un- 
successful one.  The  boring  was  continued  to  the  depth  of  six  hundred  feet,  passed  through 
the  alluvial,  strata  of  shales  of  various  colours,  a  thin  sandstone  bed,  and  finally  penetrated 
into  the  black  limestone  of  the  protean  group  of  Mr.  Vanuxcm.* 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  failure  to  discover  a  stronger  brine  or  rock  salt  by  this  deep 
boring,  is  conclusive  evidence  against  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  these  salines  by  the  solu- 
tion of  this  mineral ;  but  this  would  be  an  incorrect  conclusion.  The  selection  of  the  place 
for  the  boring  was  perhaps  injudicious.  The  fossil  salt,  which  is  the  source  of  these  waters, 
may  be  at  some  distance  from  the  springs  themselves.  Besides,  we  now  know  that  a  much 
stronger  brine  has  been  obtained  since  that  deep  boring  was  completed  j  and  by  continuing 
these  excavations,  still  more  highly  charged  brines  tnay  hereafter  be  discovered.  When  we 
reflect  how  many  years  of  effort  were  required  to  unfold  the  treasures  which  were  concealed 
near  many  of  the  English  brine  springs,  we  should  not  despair  of  similar  results  here  merely 
in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  a  few  comparatively  trifling  attempts. 

An  opinion  was  advanced  many  yearn  since,  and  has  been  recently  revived,  that  these  salines 
are  of  volcanic  origin,  being  an  application  of  the  general  theory  of  Hutton  to  the  formation 
of  rock  salt.  Dr.  Dcwitt,  in  the  memoir  on  the  Onondaga  springs,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  remarks,  that  in  applying  this  theory,  "  we  may  naturally  suppose  that  the  large  cavity 
in  the  earth  now  occupied  by  Onondaga  lake  has  at  some  early  period  been  the  mouth  of  a 
tremendous  volcanic  eruption,  producing  by  its  intense  heat  a  sudden  evaporation  of  sea  water, 
which  it  happened  to  meet  in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  This  idea,  if  admitted,  will  at  once 
account  for  the  formation  of  a  lake,  and  the  production  of  a  salt  mine ;  at  the  same  time,  it 
leads  the  mind  to  conceive,  with  more  facility,  of  the  probable  magnitude  of  the  latter.  Great 
indeed  must  be  that  body  of  salt  which  we  may  suppose  to  be  produced  by  a  torrent  of  heat 
nearly  six  miles  in  diameter,  volatilizing  and  dissipating  the  waters,  and  leaving  the  fixed  and 
solid  materials  in  accumulated  heaps"! 

These  are  interesting  views ;  but  it  will  be  evident  that  they  do  not  in  the  least  affect  the 
question  now  under  consideration.  The  rock  salt,  whether  it  is  an  original  deposit,  or  whether 
it  is  the  result  of  volcanic  action  or  any  other  agency,  may  now  be  in  the  act  of  solution  by 
those  waters  which  form  the  brine  springs.  This  view  appears  to  me  to  afford  the  most  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  origin  of  these  springs,  and  to  be  most  consistent  with  all  the  facts 
which  arc  known  concerning  them. 


•  Foe  puUcuUn  in  ref.nl  to  Ml  boring,  by  Mr.  Vuiuxem  «nd  Dr.  Allen,  wc  M»  York  Gnloptvl  R'jorU,  1839. 
t  Trnwdiom  o/th.  J  Art;  Uc,  o/  tk,  StaU  ./  AW  York,  I    TMl  liswIsW  *0  been  tdtflaj  by  K«nn»«|.»,  ,!«W.r 

/o«r»I,  I.  73 ;  Hid  Vuuxem.  Sm-Ymk  0*1***1  RrperU.  1839. 
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GAS  OR  CARBURETTED  HYDROGEN  SPRINGS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  mineral  springs  is,  that  some 
of  them  constantly  give  out  an  inflammable  gas,  which  on  examination  proves  to  be  carburetted 
hydrogen,  often  in  a  state  of  great  purity,  but  occasionally  mixed  with  small  portions  of  other 
gaseous  bodies.  This  gas  is  also  sometimes  observed  to  issue  from  clefts  in  rocks,  and  from 
water  of  ordinary  purity  ;  and  the  close  resemblance  of  iu  flame  to  that  of  coal  gas,  seems  at 
first  sight  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  it  has  its  origin  in  the  decomposition  of  coal ;  but 
this,  however,  is  far  from  being  in  every  case  the  true  theory  of  its  formation. 

Carburetted  hydrogen  may  be  distinguished  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  gas  which 
characterizes  what  are  called  sulphureous  or  sulphuretted  springs,  by  its  not  possessing  that 
offensive  odour,  and  by  its  not  producing  those  changes  in  metallic  solutions,  which  are  such 
marked  properties  of  the  latter  gas. 

Carburetted  hydrogen  may  sometimes  be  obtained,  mixed,  however,  with  small  portions  of 
carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  gases,  by  agitating  the  bottom  of  a  stagnant  pool,  especially  if  it  is 
formed  of  clay.  Its  production  under  such  circumstances  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  decom- 
position of  vegetable  matter ;  but  this  explanation  is  in  some  cases  quite  unsatisfactory. 

A  locality  of  this  kind  just  noticed  occurs  in  the  town  of  Northeast,  in  the  County  of 
Dutchess  ;  where,  from  the  bottom  of  a  small  lake,  proceeds  inflammable  gas  of  considerable 
purity.  A  short  distance  from  Ameniaville,  in  this  county,  the  same  gas  rises  from  the  bed 
of  a  small  stream. 

In  New-Lebanon,  in  the  County  of  Columbia,  one  or  two  similar  springs  have  been  ob- 
served. 

Albany  County.  Inflammable  gas  is  quite  abundantly  evolved  through  a  boring  made 
into  the  slate  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city  of  Albany.  Here  it  appears  to  be  associated 
with  the  carbonated  water,  to  be  hereafter  noticed.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  also  issues  from 
the  same  boring,  but  its  source  is  much  nearer  the  surface  than  that  of  either  of  the  other 
gases.  That  these  gases  are  not  connected  with  each  other,  anil  proceed  from  different  layers 
of  the  rock,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  upon  sinking  down  a  tube,  the  mineral  water  is  obtained 
unconlaminated  with  either  of  these  substances. 

The  gas  which  issues  from  the  Albany  spring  burns  with  a  white  flame  tinged  with  red ; 
end  at  length,  when  the  flow  of  gas  is  temporarily  impeded,  the  flame  is  of  a  blue  colour, 
owing  probably  to  the  imperfect  combustion.  When  a  current  of  the  gas  is  made  to  pass 
through  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  no  change  of  colour  ensues ;  hence  it  cannot  be  mixed 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Onkida  County.  Carburetted  hydrogen  gas  issues  through  a  crag  or  gravelly  soil  about 
a  mile  west  of  the  village  of  Vernon,  in  this  county.  According  to  Prof.  Eaton,  who  made 
ecvcral  trials  in  July,  1823,  it  issues  through  a  spring  of  water  at  the  rati:  of  a  gallon  in  a 
minute.  He  states  that  he  observed  it  "issuing  from  several  small  masses  of  water  along  the 
foot  of  the  same  hill;  which  naturally  induced  a  belief  that  it  rises  from  the  earth  in  alt  parts 
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of  several  acres  of  ground  -adjoining  the  chief  spring.  The  underlying  rocks  are  fields  or 
patches  of  ferriferous  rock,  resting  on  the  saliferous  rock.  The  gas  burns  with  a  flame  of  a 
reddish  white  colour,  and  blue  at  the  base."* 

Ontario  County.  Carburetted  hydrogen  is  evolved  in  considerable  abundance  in  various 
parts  of  this  county.  The  most  noted  locality  is  in  the  town  of  Bristol,  about  nine  miles  west- 
southwest  from  Canandaigua,  where  it  issues  in  a  ravine  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley  of 
Mud  creek. 

Dr.  Hayes,  from  the  experiments  which  he  made  upon  this  gas,  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  it  consists  principally  of  the  light  and  heavy  carburetted  hydrogen ;  and  that  it  contains 
carbonic  acid,  but  no  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  olefiant  gas 
obtained  from  alcohol,  and  inflamed  in  a  proper  burner,  it  forms  a  brilliant  gas  light.t 

At  Cheshire,  five  miles  east  of  the  preceding,  there  are  several  places  from  which  jets  of 
this  gas  issue  from  clefts  in  the  rock.  It  is  observed,  however,  in  much  the  largest  quantities, 
according  to  Mr.  Hall,  in  Manchester  on  the  east  side  of  Canandaigua  lake,  its  occurrence 
being  manifested  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the  same  range.  The  earth  around-  the 
openings  where  the  gas  issues  is  of  a  dark  colour,  owing  to  the  copperas  which  is  formed  by 
the  decomposition  of  iron  pyritcs.{ 

In  Yates  County,  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Rushville,  in  the  town  of  Middlesex, 
Dr.  Hayes,  in  the  paper  already  quoted,  states,  that  on  the  southeastern  side  of  a  valley  called 
Federal  Hollow,  there  are  numerous  jets  of  this  gas.  "  In  a  field  near  the  northeastern  extre- 
mity of  this  tract,  and  at  an  elevation  of  forty  or  fifty  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  seve- 
ral hillocks  may  be  seen  of  a  few  inches  in  height,  and  from  two  or  three  to  ten  or  twelve  feet 
in  diameter.  They  consist  of  black  mould,  and  are  destitute  of  vegetation  ;  from  these  gas 
issues,  and  on  digging  into  the  earth  beneath,  may  be  obtained  in  considerable  streams.  These 
hillocks  have  appeared  successively,  within  a  period  of  seven  or  eight  years,  although  the 
ground  has  been  cleared  much  longer.  The  first  indication  of  their  formation  is  the  disap- 
pearance of  vegetation  at  a  particular  point ;  this  is  enlarged,  the  mould  accumulates  and  the 
hillock  is  gradually  formed.  In  very  cold  weather,  the  gas  is  said  to  issue  from  the  tops  of 
hollow  cylinders  of  ice,  sometimes  two  or  three  feet  in  height,  forming  when  lighted  in  a  still 
evening,  a  beautiful  illumination." 

In  Monroe  County,  in  the  town  of  Riga,  inflammable  gas  rises  from  a  spring,  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  supply  a  constant  flame  from  a  half  inch  tube. 

Niagara  County.  In  the  town  of  Royalton,  six  and  a  half  miles  cast  of  Lockport,  carbu- 
retted hydrogen  issues  through  the  water  of  a  basin  on  the  south  side  of  the  Erie  canal.  This 
is  said  by  Prof.  Eaton  not  to  have  been  observed  until  the  water  was  let  into  the  canal.  Upon 
testing  this  gas,  it  was  found  to  resemble  that  at  Vernon,  but  it  approached  nearer  to  the  cha- 
racter of  light  carburetted  hydrogen.    A  large  proportion  of  the  flame  is  blue.    The  quantity 


*  Amtnam  Journal  of  &imu,  XV.  236. 

t  Awount  of  the  Inflammable  Spring*  of  Onlvw  Coiuiiy.  by  Dr.  P.  Hayca.  Ktw  Y~k  JMiw/  <md  Phf/mal  Jwnwf.  III.  40. 
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which  issued  through  the  basin  at  one  place  exceeded  a  gallon  a  minute.  This  place  was 
named  GasportS 

Ciiautavqoe  County.  By  far  the  most  interesting  exhibitions  of  the  evolution  of  carbu- 
rcttcd  hydrogen  which  occur  in  this  State,  arc  to  be  observed  in  this  county.  The  village  of 
Fredonia,  indeed,  has  attracted  much  attention  in  consequence  of  the  gas  springs  found  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  although  they  arc  by  no  means  confined  to  this  particular  locality. 

The  village  of  Fredonia  is  situated  on  the  Canadawa  creek,  about  three  miles  south  of  Lake 
Erie ;  and  the  gas  springs  seem  to  have  their  origin  in  the  strata  of  slate  which  form  the  bed 
of  the  stream,  and  which  are  every  where  met  with  in  this  vicinity,  a  short  distance  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  This  slate  has  a  bluish  colour,  and  some  of  the  layers  are  exceedingly 
fragile,  requiring  only  a  few  years  exposure  to  be  completely  converted  into  a  clayey  soil. 
The  lower  strata,  however,  resist  atmospheric  agencies,  and  are  sometimes  used  as  a  building 
material.  When  recently  broken,  this  slate  always  emits  a  strong  bituminous  odour,  and  it 
frequently  contains  thin  seams  of  a  substance  resembling  bituminous  coal.  Most  commonly, 
however,  this  bituminous  matter  occurs  in  patches,  having  more  the  appearance  of  detached 
vegetable  impressions,  than  of  a  regular  stratum. 

Through  fissures  in  this  rock  in  the  creek  near  the  village,  are  every  where  to  be  seen 
bubbles  of  gas  rising  through  the  water.  The  evolution,  however,  is  most  abundant  at  the 
bridge,  and  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  below.  The  gas,  when  collected  in  a  proper  vessel 
and  fired,  burns  with  a  white  flame  tinged  with  yellow  above,  and  blue  near  the  orifice  of  the 
burner.  Its  illuminating  power  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  ordinary  coal  gas.  When  mixed  with 
atmospheric  air  and  ignited,  it  explodes  violently.  It  contains  no  admixture  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

The  illuminating  power  of  this  gas  and  its  abundant  supply,  suggested  the  idea  of  its  em- 
ployment in  lighting  the  village.  A  copious  discharge  of  the  gas  was  observed  issuing  from 
a  fissure  in  the  rock  which  forms  the  bed  of  the  creek,  which  it  was  thought  could  bo  diverted 
to  a  boring  on  the  bank.  A  shaft  was  accordingly  sunk  through  tho  slate  about  twenty-two 
feet  in  depth,  which  occasionally  passed  through  layers  of  the  bituminous  substance  already 
described,  and  the  result  was  that  the  gas  left  the  creek  and  issued  through  the  shaft.  By 
means  of  a  tube,  the  gas  was  now  conducted  to  a  gasometer,  and  from  thence  to  different 
parts  of  the  village.  The  gasometer  had  a  capacity  of  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  cubic 
feet,  and  was  usually  filled  in  about  fifteen  hours,  affording  a  sufficient  supply  of  gas  for 
seventy  or  eighty  lights. 

Bubbles  of  the  same  gas  arc  here  and  there  seen  rising  through  the  water  in  this  creek  for 
nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile  below  the  village ;  but  the  largest  quantity  is  evolved  at  the 
latter  point.  It  was  not  possible  for  me  with  any  apparatus  which  I  could  command,  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  gas  given  out  at  this  place  in  a  given  time  ;  but  bubbles  rise  with  great 
rapidity  from  an  area  of  more  than  twenty  feet  square,  and  I  should  probably  !»c  warranted  in 
asserting  that  it  is  five  or  six  times  greater  than  that  obtained  at  the  village. 
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At  Van  Buren  Harbour,  on  Lake  Eric,  four  miles  from  Fredonia,  bubbles  of  inflammable 
gas  may  be  seen  rising  through  the  water  when  the  lake  is  calm,  a  rod  or  two  from  the  shore. 
The  same  thing  is  also  observed  for  three  miles  northeast  of  Portland  Harbour,  and  at  BufHng- 
ton's  well.  The  light-house  at  the  former  place  is  illuminated  with  this  gas,  which  for  that 
purpose  is  brought  from  the  margin  of  a  small  stream  about  half  a  mile  distant. 

In  the  town  of  Sheridan,  six  and  a  half  miles  from  Fredonia,  the  same  gas  is  abundantly 
evolved  in  various  places.  And  again  on  the  west  branch  of  Canadawa  creek,  four  miles  south- 
east of  that  village,  the  carburclted  hydrogen  rises  in  considerable  quantity  through  a  spring 
of  pure  water  in  a  marsh.  This  gas,  when  collected  and  forced  through  a  small  orifice,  burns 
with  a  bluish  white  flame. 

The  evolutions  of  this  gas  are  not  confined  to  the  localities  enumerated  ;  but  arc  elsewhere 
of  frequent  occurrence.  Sometimes  also  the  escape  of  the  carbureitcd  hydrogen  is  accom- 
panied with  petroleum,  which  forms  a  pellicle  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

In  Cattarauous  County,  Mr.  Hall  states  that  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  escapes  from 
almost  all  the  waters,  whether  stagnant  or  otherwise.  It  is  evolved  in  small  quantities  at  the 
Oil  Spring  in  Freedom,  but  it  will  not  sustain  a  constant  flame. 

To  this  account  of  it  may  be  added,  that  carburetted  hydrogen  rises  through  several  brine 
springs,  as  at  Clyde  in  Wayne  County  ;  in  the  valley  of  Elk  creek,  three  and  a  half  miles 
from  the  village  of  Delhi,  Delaware  County;  and  at  La  Grange,  in  Stecben  County. 

Origin  of  the  Carburetted  Hydrogen. 

The  evolution  of  this  gas  is  so  abundant,  and  extends  over  such  a  large  surface,  that  we 
must  refer  its  origin  to  some  general  cause.  In  Cbautauquc  county,  as  I  have  already  re- 
marked, the  strata  of  slate  have  thin  seams  or  patches  of  a  bituminous  matter,  which  burns 
with  a  flame  entirely  resembling  that  of  the  gas  which  is  so  copiously  disengaged  through  its 
fissures.  With  this  slate,  there  alternates  a  sandstone,  which  every  where  contains  small  cavi- 
ties filled  with  petroleum  ;  and  all  the  specimens  of  which  give  out  a  strong  bituminous  odour. 
This  liquid  substance  appears  originally  to  have  been  diffused  throughout  the  whole  mass  of 
the  rock,  both  sandstone  and  slate,  and  to  have  given  to  it  the  peculiar  character  which  it  now 
possesses. 

It  is  probable  that  the  gas  so  copiously  discharged,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  heat  upon 
the  bituminous  matter  thus  generally  diffused  through  the  strata  of  sandstone  and  slate  ;  or  it 
may  be  that  the  same  matter  which,  in  the  upper  strata  is  solid  or  liquid,  is,  at  greater  depths, 
the  gas  kept  in  a  liquid  form  by  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  strata.  A  fact  which  I 
observed  at  Fredonia  confirms  this  view,  and  in  my  opinion  proves  that  there  is,  at  some  dis- 
tance below  the  surface,  a  vast  reservoir  of  gas,  the  evolution  of  which  is  prevented  by  the 
pressure  exerted  upon  it.  The  fact  to  which  I  refer  is,  that  when  the  water  in  the  creek  is 
low,  bubbles  of  gas  are  often  observed,  which  disappear  entirely  when  the  water  has  risen, 
as  after  a  rain.  And  again,  gas  may  be  obtained  at  almost  any  part  of  the  bank  by  boring  U> 
the  depth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet.    So  common,  indeed,  is  this  occurrence,  that  many  of  the 
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wells  in  the  village  of  Fredonia  are  strongly  charged  with  the  gas.  It  may  also  be  added,  that 
there  arc  frequently  to  be  observed  in  this  vicinity  disruptions  in  the  strata  of  slate,  which 
have  probably  been  caused  by  some  expansive  force  exerted  from  beneath. 

Mr.  Storke,  one  of  the  engineers  on  the  Buffalo  and  Erie  railroad,  obligingly  furnished  me 
with  the  height  of  several  points  in  the  vicinity  of  Fredonia,  from  which  some  conclusions  can 
be  drawn  concerning  the  thickness  of  the  strata  which  arc  impregnated  with  this  bituminous 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  gas  issues  through  the  strata  of  slate  which  form  the  bed  of 
Lake  Eric,  as  at  Van  Buren  Harbour. 

The  slate  on  the  bank  of  the  Canadawa  creek,  at  Fredonia,  through  which  the  carburcttcd 
hydrogen  issues,  is  a  hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake. 

The  Laona  sandstone  quarry,  the  rocks  of  which  contain  petroleum,  and  have  a  strong  bitu- 
minous odour,  is  two  hundred  and  forty-one  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake. 

The  gas  spring,  four  and  a  half  miles  southeast  of  Fredonia,  is  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake. 

On  the  west  branch  of  the  Canadawa  creek,  six  miles  south  of  Fredonia,  at  the  height  of 
six  hundred  and  seventy-four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  the  same  slate  occurs. 

Three  miles  northeast  of  Jamestown,  at  the  height  of  nine  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  lake,  is  a  quarry  of  sandstone. 

The  strata  of  sandstone  and  slate  are,  therefore,  ascertained  to  be  nearly  a  thousand  feet 
in  thickness. 

Extending  the  computation  to  the  other  strata  through  which  this  gas  is  evolved,  we  find  it 
at  Albany  upwards  of  four  hundred  feet  below  the  surface,  or  about  three  hundred  and  seventy 
feet  below  tide,  issuing  through  slate. 

At  Vernon,  in  Oneida  county,  through  the  red  sandstone,  nearly  four  hundred  feet  above 
tide. 

At  Gasport,  six  and  a  half  miles  cast  of  Lockport,  through  limestone,  nearly  five  hundred 
feet  above  tide. 

If  Lake  Erie  is  five  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  above  tide,  we  have  this  same  gas  issuing 
from  strata  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  and  not  less  than  four 
hundred  miles  in  extent. 

The  above  facts  afford  the  most  convincing  proofs  that  the  evolution  of  this  gas  is  no  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  coal  at  any  moderate  depths  below  the  surface ;  unless,  indeed,  the 
views  which  arc  at  present  entertained  concerning  the  geological  situation  of  this  mineral  arc 
entirely  erroneous.  And  although  carburettcd  hydrogen  frequently  has  its  origin  in  beds  of 
bituminous  coal,  the  facts  which  have  just  been  detailed  tend  to  show  that  its  occurrence  does 
not  necessarily  depend  upon  such  an  agency. 
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NITROGEN  SPRINGS. 

Springs  evolving  nitrogen  gas,  are  by  no  means  common  in  the  State  of  New- York.  A 
few,  however,  occur,  which  possess  considerable  interest  in  consequence  of  the  quantity  of 
that  gas  which  they  give  out.  There  are,  moreover,  some  springs  to  be  noticed  under  another 
head,  among  the  gaseous  constituents  of  which  is  an  air  that  contains  a  larger  proportion  of 
nitrogen  than  is  present  in  the  atmosphere. 

Columbia  County.  The  most  remarkable  nitrogen  spring  in  the  State,  is  the  one  at  Le- 
banon in  this  county.  This  spring  is  about  ten  feet  in  diameter  and  four  feet  deep,  and  dis- 
charges a  large  amount  of  water.  Its  temperature  is  uniformly  73°  F.,  while  that  of  all  the 
other  springs  in  the  vicinity  is  52°.  The  water  is  quite  tasteless.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
scarcely  above  that  of  distilled  water,  as  it  holds  only  a  minute  portion  of  saline  matter  in 
solution.    According  to  Dr.  W.  Meade,  a  pint  of  this  water  contains  1.25  grains  of  saline 


,*  viz: 


Chloride  of  calcium,   0.25  grains. 

Chloride  of  sodium,   0.44  " 

Carbonate  of  lime,   0.19  " 

Sulphate  of  lime   0.37  " 

Bubbles  of  air  continually  rise  through  the  crevices  of  the  rock  at  the  bottom  of  this  spring, 
which,  ascending  rapidly  through  the  water,  occasion  an  incessant  agitation,  and  appear  to 
break  on  the  'surface  without  being  at  all  absorbed  by  the  water.t  This  air  is  given  out  in 
the  proportion  of  about  five  cubic  inches  from  a  pint  of  the  water ;  and  it  consists,  according 
to  the  experiments  of  Prof.  Daubcny  of  Oxford,  of  89.4  parts  of  nitrogen,  and  10.6  parts  of 
oxygen,  in  the  hundred.  This  is  equal  to  nearly  fifty  parts  atmospheric  air,  and  fifty  parts 
pure  nitrogen,  in  the  hundred.  Prof.  Daubcny  could  not  detect  any  carbonic  acid  in  the 
gaseous  matter  given  out  by  this  spring. 

So  large  is  the  quantity  of  water  at  the  Lebanon  Springs,  that  advantage  has  been  taken  of 
it,  and  of  the  elevation  of  the  ground,  not  only  to  supply  all  the  baths,  but  to  turn  two  or  three 
mills  erected  in  the  vicinity. 

Rensselaer  County.  Springs  evolving  nitrogen  gas  arc  also  found  in  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  the  town  of  Hosick,  six  miles  southeast  of  the  village  of  Bennington  in  Vermont. 
Of  these,  Prof.  Eaton  gives  the  following  description  :  "  There  are  three  springs  comprised 
within  about  four  or  five  acres  of  ground.  The  quantity  of  pure  nitrogen  gas  which  issue* 
In  the  form  of  bubbles  from  these  springs,  is  incalculable.  The  gas  docs  not  seem  to  be  com- 
bined with  the  water,  but  to  issue  from  the  gravel  beds  beneath  the  water  of  the  springs  ;  and 


»  Ckrmial  Aiaaiytu  tfiht  Wlm  «/  Sst-JWaw,  K.  TH 
Bjr  William  Meade,  M.  D. 
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we  have  no  good  reason  for  saying  that  the  gas  is  confined  to  the  bed  of  these  springs.  It 
may  constantly  issue  from  the  dry  parts  of  the  soil  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  and  become 
manifest  only  where  the  water  covers  the  soil,  by  bubbling  through  it.  By  pressing  upon  a 
surface  of  the  gravel  equal  to  five  or  six  inches  square,  a  quart  of  the  gas  may  be  collected 
in  an  inverted  jar  or  bottle,  in  ten  seconds."* 

Seneca  County.  At  Canoga  in  this  county,  there  is  a  pool  nearly  twenty  feet  in  diame- 
ter, from  which  nitrogen  gas  is  abundantly  evolved.  The  force  of  the  water  is  so  great  that 
the  pool  is  kept  in  violent  ebullition,  which,  with  the  constant  escape  of  the  gas,  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  a  boiling  cauldron.  No  deposit  of  any  kind  is  left  by  the  water.  Its  tempera- 
ture is  about  40°  F.f 

Franklin  County.  To  the  above,  I  can  add  only  the  springs  of  Chateaugay  in  this 
county.  These  springs  rise  from  a  white  sand,  and  from  them  there  is  a  flow  of  water  suffi- 
cient to  turn  a  mill  wheel.  The  water  is  quite  cold,  but  bubbles  of  nitrogen  gas  continually 
rise  from  the  bottom.  {  It  must  also  hold  in  solution  some  calcareous  salts,  as  tufa  is  abun- 
dantly formed  in  the  vicinity. 

The  origin  of  nitrogen  gas  in  springs  lias  been  referred  by  some  to  the  decomj>osition  of 
animal  matter  in  the  interior  of  the  earth ;  but  a  much  more  consistent  theory  is  that  which 
ascribes  it  to  certain  processes  going  on  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  which  occasion  the  ab- 
straction of  oxygen  from  common  air.y 

ACIDULOUS  OR  CARBONATED  SPRINGS. 

By  acidulous  or  carbonated  waters,  I  mean  those  which  are  charged  with  a  considerable 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  giving  to  them  a  peculiar  sparkling  character,  and  which  also 
contain  some  alkaline  carbonate  as  one  of  their  constituents. 

The  springs  belonging  to  this  class  in  our  State,  although  not  very  numerous,  are  several 
of  them  quite  celebrated,  and  have  been  for  a  long  time  great  centres  of  attraction  and  sources 
of  wealth. 

Saratoga  County.  At  the  head  of  the  list,  are  undoubtedly  to  be  placed  the  waters  of 
the  Saratoga  Springs.  These,  in  consequence  of  the  high  reputation  which  they  have  en- 
joyed, have  often  been  made  the  subjects  of  chemical  examination ;  and  on  this  account,  it 
will  be  the  less  necessary  for  me  to  devote  much  time  to  them  in  the  present  report.  Indeed, 
were  it  not  that  I  am  desirous  of  presenting  a  general  view  of  our  carbonated  waters,  I  should 
be  content,  bo  far  as  those  of  Saratoga  are  concerned,  with  the  simple  reference  to  the  detailed 
and  valuable  description  published  by  Dr.  Steel.) 
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One  of  the  earliest  notices  of  these  springs,  is  that  of  Samuel  Tenny,  contained  in  the  se- 
cond volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  1793,  Dr. 
Valentine  Seaman  published  a  dissertation  on  the  mineral  waters  of  Saratoga,  and  indicated, 
with  as  much  accuracy  as  the  state  of  chemical  analysis  then  admitted,  their  chemical  com- 
position.' But  the  later  analyses  of  Prof.  J.  F.  Danat  and  Dr.  Steel  are  more  exact,  and  hare 
given  us  a  more  correct  knowledge  of  their  constituents. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  a  number  of  springs  at  Saratoga,  the  waters  of  which  bear  a 
general  resemblance  to  each  other ;  but  owing  either  to  some  difference  in  the  chemical  com- 
position, or  to  the  influence  of  fashion,  some  particular  spring  has  always  been  more  celebrated 
tlian  all  the  rest.  Such  has  been  the  case  with  the  Congress  Spring,  and  the  chemical  com- 
position of  its  waters  will  unfold  to  us  that  of  several  others  found  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  a  pint  of  the  water  from  the  Congress  Spring,  according 
to  the  analyses  of  Prof.  Dana  and  Dr.  Steel : 


Din  a. 

Stiel. 

.    54.30  grains. 

48.13  grai 

0.44  « 

2.00  " 

1.18  « 

Carbonate  of  magnesia...... 

4.00  " 

Bicarbonate  of  magnesia,  . . . 

11.97  « 

18.00  « 

12.26  " 

0.63  " 

Silica  

trace,  with  iron. 

0.19  « 

Hydrobroniate  of  potassa,... 

trace. 

78 . 30  grs. 

74.74  grs. 

CC»IC  IKCMIa. 


Carbonic  acid  gas,   39.10  39.00 

Azote   0.90 

Atmospheric  air,   0.87 

Gaseous  contents,   40.00  39.87 

According  to  Prof.  Daubeny,  the  temperature  of  this  spring  is  51°  F.,  while  tliat  of  the 
New  Congress  Spring  and  Hamilton  Spring  is  49°  5'.  This,  he  thinks,  is  three  or  four  de- 
grees above  the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth  at  this  place.  He  also  states,  that  while  the 
gaseous  contents  of  the  groups  of  springs  at  Saratoga  and  Ballston  consist  chiefly  of  carbonic 


*  See  also  tome  remarki  by  the  tune  author,  upon  the  analyst!  of  BaJlaton  water  by  Prof.  Cajolet  of  Bordeaux. 
«Ton»»y,  XI.  253.  t  AW- IV*  MtdUml  *«d  Phyncti  J^rmU,  VI.  GO. 
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acid,  they  contain  also  a  small  residuary  portion  of  air,  in  which  nitrogen  exists  in  larger 
quantity  than  in  the  atmosphere. 

Walton  or  Iodine  Spring.  During  the  year  1839,  a  spring  was  discovered  a  few  rods 
north  of  the  High  Rock  Spring,  which  received  this  name.  According  to  Dr.  Emmons,  who 
analyzed  the  water,  the  following  is  the  composition  in  one  pint : 


Chloride  of  sodium,   23-37  grains. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,   9. 37  " 

Carbonate  of  lime,   3.23  " 

Carbonate  of  soda,   0.25  " 

Carbonate  of  iron,   0.12  " 

Hydriodate  of  soda,   0.48  " 

36.84  grs. 


Carbonic  acid  gas, 
Atmospheric  air,  . . 


The  peculiarities  of  this  water  arc,  the  absence  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  the  large  proportion  of 
iodine  which  it  contains. 

Another  spring  was  discovered  near  the  Pavilion,  which  exceeds  all  the  other  springs  at 
Saratoga  in  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas  which  it  evolves,  although  the  proportion  of  its 
saline  constituents  is  less  than  that  of  the  .  Congress  Spring.  So  copious  is  the  flow  of  gas, 
that  by  the  usual  manipulation,  a  tumbler  or  bell  glass  may  be  quickly  filled  with  it. 

The  water  of  the  Union  Spring,  recently  opened,  according  to  the  published  analysis  of 
Dr.  James  R.  Chilton,  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  saline  ingredients  than  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding. 

Ballston  Springs.  The  springs  at  Ballston  arc  mostly  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  stream 
which  passes  through  the  village.  The  bed  of  this  stream  is  slate,  although  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  carbonated  waters  have  their  origin  in  this  rock. 

An  interesting  group  of  springs  occurs  in  this  village  near  the  bathing  house.  Here  we  have 
the  United  Slates  Spring,  which  is  acidulous ;  at  a  distance  of  nineteen  feet  is  the  Fulton 
Chalybeate  Spring  ;  while  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  within  twelve  feet  of  the  former,  is 
the  Franklin  Sulphur  Spring.  Thus  there  are  three  springs,  differing  considerably  in  their 
composition,  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other.  The  United  States  Spring  is  highly  charged 
with  carbonic  acid  gas,  while  the  others  contain  only  a  small  portion  of  it.  The  temperature 
of  this  spring  is  50°  F  ;  and  from  all  the  information  which  we  possess,  it  does  not  seem  to 
vary  perceptibly  during  the  year.  The  water  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.00611.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  composition  of  one  pint,  according  W  my  analysis : 


.  41.25 
.  0.50 

41.75 
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Chloride  of  sodium,   53. 12  grains. 

Carbonate  of  soda,   2.11  '* 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,   0.72  " 

Carbonate  of  lime,  with  a  little  oxide  of  iron,..  3.65  " 

Sulphate  of  soda,   0.22  " 

Silica,*   1.00  " 


60. 89  grains. 

Carbonic  acid  gas,  30.50  cubic  inches. 

Low's  Well  has  a  composition  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  the  amount  of  saline  matter  is 
lens.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.02548;  temperature,  50°  F.  Park  Spring,  situated  in  the 
rear  of  the  Village  Hotel,  has  also  nearly  the  same  constituents,  but  the  oxide  of  iron  is  in 
much  larger  proportion  than  in  any  of  the  waters  in  this  vicinity. 

From  several  of  the  springs  at  Ballston,  as  well  as  at  Saratoga,  there  is  a  discharge  of  gas 
in  larger  or  smaller  bubbles,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  associated  with  the  water.  At  the 
Park  spring,  minute  bubbles  of  gas  arc  continually  rising  through  the  water,  but  at  an  interval 
of  about  a  minute,  the  whole  well  is  agitated  by  the  evolution  of  a  comparatively  large  bulk 
of  the  gas.  This  gas,  which  is  in  all  cases  nearly  pure  carbonic  acid,  also  rises  in  great 
abundance  through  the  water  of  a  well  near  Low's  spring,  and  in  various  places  in  the  valley 
of  the  stream.  Some  years  since,  there  was  a  very  remarkable  and  indeed  almost  volcanic 
discharge  of  it  near  the  old  factory,  which  threw  up  the  water  of  the  creek  several  feet  into 
the  air ;  but  the  gas  soon  diminished  greatly  in  quantity,  and  can  now  be  observed  rising  only 
in  small  bubbles  through  the  bed  of  the  stream. 

From  these  facts,  it  is  evident  that  here,  as  at  Saratoga,  there  are  certain  agencies  in  ope- 
ration which  cause  an  abundant  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  a  part  of  which  has  been  originally 
held  in  solution  by  the  water,  but  another  and  perhaps  much  the  largest  part  is  an  independent 
stream  of  gas  discharged  in  the  form  of  a  solfatara  or  gaseous  spring.  That  this  gas  originates 
at  great  depths,  and  rises  freely  through  the  crevices  in  the  rock,  is  rendered  probable  from  its 
alternately  breaking  out  and  disappearing  at  points  somewhat  distant  from  each  other.  And 
perhaps  the  opinion  of  Berliner  may  here  be  applied,  viz.  that  the  water  of  the  spring  is  forced 
up  by  the  elasticity  of  the  confined  gas. 

The  phenomena  presented  at  Ballston,  so  far  at  least  as  the  evolution  of  the  gas  is  concerned, 
are  quite  analogous  to  those  noticed  by  Brandcs  and  Kruger,  in  their  account  of  the  mineral 
waters  of  Pyrmont,  that  the  extrication  of  tliis  gas  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  spot  from 
whence  the  chalybeate  springs  of  that  watering  place  arise,  but  is  observed  for  some  distance 
round,  wherever  fissures,  natural  or  artificial,  exist.  Thus  a  cavity  having  been  made  by 
some  workmen,  for  quarrying  stone,  it  was  found  that  the  air  became  charged  with  from  thirty- 
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six  to  forty-eight  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  which  rose  in  the  cavern  to  different  heights  at 
different  times.* 

In  general,  the  occurrence  of  carbonic  acid  in  these  waters  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  existence 
of  large  quantities  of  it  held  in  solution  by  water  at  great  depths,  and  therefore  under  enor- 
mous pressure  ;  or  by  the  gas  itself  being  kept  by  the  same  agency  in  a  liquid  form,  until,  by 
the  removal  of  the  pressure,  it  assumes  the  gaseous  state,  and  is  thus  disengaged.t  Mr.  Mather 
suggests  that  the  mineral  qualities  of  the  Ballston  waters  originate  at  the  contact  of  the  slate 
with  the  Trenton  limestone,  which  he  thinks  is  not  more  than  fifty  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
valley. 

Washington  County.  Reed's  Mineral  Spring,  in  South  Argyle,  near  the  Moses  Kill, 
is  an  acidulous  carbonated  water,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Saratoga  waters,  but  it  contains 
less  gas.  According  to  Mr.  Mather,  some  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  rise  from  the  water,  the 
taste  of  which  is  distinctly  acidulous,  but  it  doea  not  sparklet 

Albany  County.  A  spring  similar  to  those  of  Ballston  and  Saratoga,  was  discovered  in 
the  city  of  Albany  in  1827.  Messrs.  Boyd  &  McCulloch,  the  proprietors  of  a  brewery  in 
Ferry-street,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  pure  water  on  the  premises,  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
the  supply  of  their  establishment,  commenced  boring  upon  the  plan  of  Mr.  Disbrow,  during 
the  year  1826.  After  descending  to  the  depth  of  about  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  the 
water,  which  rose  nearly  to  the  surface,  was  found  to  have  a  saline  taste  aifci  a  sparkling  ap- 
pearance. At  the  request  of  the  proprietors,  I  analyzed  a  portion  of  this  water,  and  found 
its  composition  to  be  as  stated  below.  There  was  also  observed,  rising  through  the  water,  an 
inflammable  gas,  which  was  found  to  be  carburetted  hydrogen.  The  boring  was  continued 
about  six  hundred  feet  through  the  slate  rock,  and  the  flow  of  carbonated  water  and  inflam- 
mable gas  continued.  The  obtaining  of  fresh  water  being  therefore  considered  hopeless,  a 
tube  was  sunk  to  prevent  the  admixture  of  the  carburetted  hydrogen  with  the  mineral  water, 
and  an  apparatus  constructed  for  raising  a  supply  of  the  latter. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  McCulloch  commenced  boring  a  few  rods  from  this  place,  when,  at  about 
the  same  depth,  the  vein  of  mineral  water  was  again  struck.  It  was  also  accompanied  by 
the  inflammable  gas,  as  in  the  former  case.  And  to  add  to  the  interest  of  the  locality,  it  was, 
moreover,  found  that  at  the  depth  of  about  thirty  feet  from  the  surface,  a  vein  of  water  was 
crossed  which  was  highly  charged  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  We  have  then  in  the  same 
slate  formation,  though  at  different  depths,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  carburetted  hydrogen  and 
carbonic  acid  gases,  abundantly  evolved. 


•  See  Profeaeor  Daubeny'e  Rtpart  tm  Mineral  and'  TSmul  Wttn 

t  DlKhol  conclude!  a  paper  on  the  "  Suhtrrranean  courae  of  water,  etc."  with  the  following  remark* :  In  order  then  to  explain 
the  abeorptioa  of  carbonic  acid  gu  by  the  water,  and  the  aubaeqOcM  deeooipoeitioo  of  the  component  part*  of  Una  corbunic-arid- 
water,  to  explain  in  one  word  the  formation  of  a  mineral  apring,  nch  in  carbooic  acid,  we  hare  only  to  aaeume,  that  in  the  interior 
of  the  earth,  narrow  canal*  earning  from  beneath,  join  large  one* ;  that  they  bring  carbonic  acid  ga«.  and  that  the  larger  canal*  are 
filled  with  water  "  Edntlmrgk  Nnt  /'ajWj.W  Jovnuxl,  XVIII.  2 to. 
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Another  curious  fact  noticed  at  the  locality  now  under  consideration  was,  that  when  the 
pump  in  the  present  Mineral  Garden  was  put  in  operation,  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  other 
well  was  soon  reduced,  and  it  was  at  length  rendered  entirely  valueless.  It  may  hence  be 
inferred  that  there  is  here  a  subterranean  rein  of  mineral  water ;  and  from  the  general  simi- 
larity in  its  composition  to  that  of  the  springs  of  Saratoga  and  Ballston,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  this  vein  is  of  considerable  extent.  Nor  would  it  be  at  all  surprising  if  carbonated  water 
should  be  found  by  boring  to  a  sufficient  depth  at  any  place  in  the  range  from  Albany  to  Sara- 
toga, where  its  discovery  should  be  thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  the  necessary 
expenditure. 

The  occurrence  of  carbonic  acid  in  all  these  waters,  has  been  ascribed  with  some  plausi- 
bility to  the  reciprocal  action  and  decomposition  of  the  sulphurct  of  iron  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
contained  in  the  strata  of  argillitc,  in  which  they  exist.  But  if  this  view  is  correct,  it  is  not 
easy  to  account  for  the  absence  of  sulphate  of  lime,  a  salt  so  generally  found  in  mineral 
springs,  and  which  would,  by  this  supposed  process,  be  abundantly  formed ;  and  it  leaves 
still  unaccounted  for,  the  singular  fact,  that  in  the  same  rock  formation,  different  gases  are 
given  out  at  different  depths,  and  appear  to  be,  as  far  as  their  origin  is  concerned,  entirely 
independent  of  each  other.  Tims  at  the  Albany  spring,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  rises  from 
about  thirty  feet  from  the  surface,  and  when  a  tube  is  sunk  below  this,  the  water  contains 
no  admixture  of  this  gas ;  again,  at  the  depth  of  about  four  hundred  feet,  the  carburcttcd 
hydrogen  appears,  and  lastly,  the  carbonated  water.  We  must,  therefore,  refer  the  production 
of  these  gases  to  more  general,  and  probably  more  effective  agencies. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state,  as  it  may  throw  some  light  upon  this  interesting  subject,  that  at 
the  Albany  spring  a  tube  was  sunk  into  the  boring  about  a  hundred  feet,  and  to  it  was  attached 
a  pump  for  raising  the  water  into  a  cistern.  When  the  pump  has  been  worked  for  some  time, 
the  sulphur  water  sinks  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  again  appears  when  the  pumping 
has  ceased.  After  the  mineral  water  is  discharged  from  the  cistern,  and  the  pressure  is  thus 
relieved,  the  inflammable  gas  flows  out.  It  burns  with  a  reddish  white  flame,  blue  at  the 
base.    Neither  this  gas  nor  the  water  contains  the  least  portion  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  Albany  mineral  water  at  60°  F.  is  1 .00900  ;  temperature,  51° 
to  52°.  The  following  is  its  composition,  in  one  pint  —  the  first  analysis  is  by  Dr.  Meade;* 
the  second  by  myself:  t 
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Chloride  of  sodium,                                  63.00  grains.    59.00  grains 

Carbonate  of  soda,                                     5.00  "          5.00  " 

Carbonate  of  lime,                                     4.00  "          4.00  " 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,                               2.00  "          1.50  " 

Carbonate  of  iron,  (with  a  little  silica),          1.00  "          1.00  " 

Chloride  of  calcium   0.50  " 

75.00  71.00 


Carbonic  acid  gas,   28.00 

Gaseous  contents,   26.00 

Oneida  County.  Hallcck's  Spring,  in  this  county,  appears  to  deserve  a  notice  under  the 
I  of  carbonated  springs.  It  is  situated  about  half  a  mile  northeast  of  the  village  of  Hamp- 
ton, in  the  town  of  Westmoreland,  and  was  the  result  of  a  boring  into  a  solid  rock  of  a  hundred 
and  six  feet.  The  following  is  the  composition  of  one  pint  of  this  water,  according  to  the 
analysis  of  Prof.  J.  Noyes,  formerly  of  Hamilton  College  : 

Chloride  of  sodium,   78.00  grains. 

Chloride  of  calcium,   13.00  " 

Chloride  of  magnesium,    4.00  " 

Sulphate  of  lime,   5.00  " 

100.00  grs. 

This  spring  evolves  carburcttcd  hydrogen  in  considerable  quantities,  together  with  a  minute 
portion  of  carbonic  acid.  The  composition  of  the  water  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  weak 
brine  springs,  to  which  it  perhaps  more  properly  belongs. 


The  following  springs,  which  may  be  arranged  under  this  division,  deserve  only  a  brief 


In  Rensselaer  County,  about  a  mile  west  of  the  village  of  Sandlake,  there  is  a  strong  and 
copious  chalybeate  spring,  which  issues  from  the  gravel. 

In  Essex  County,  near  Crown  Point,  is  a  spring  which,  according  to  Dr.  Emmons,  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  1 .014,  and  1000  parts  of  which  contain  18.78  parts  of  saline  matter.  This 
saline  matter  consists  principally  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  with  a  portion  of  sulphate  of  lime.' 

In  Greene  County,  there  is  a  strong  chalybeate  spring  near  Catskill.  Several  of  a  similar 
kind  occur  in  the  Counties  of  Dutchess,  Columbia  and  Delaware.  It  is  probable  that 
the  oxide  of  iron  which  they  deposit  has  originally  been  held  in  solution  by  carbonic  acid. 
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It  may  also  be  added,  that  in  Cliff-street  in  the  city  of  New- York,  a  mineral  spring  was 
some  years  since  opened,  which  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  waters  of  this  class  than  of  any 
other.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Mr.  G.  Chilton,  this  water  is  more  complex  in  its  com- 
position than  any  hitherto  found  in  the  State.  A  pint  of  it  was  found  to  contain  1Q.74  grains 
of  saline  matter,  and  9.14  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  and  atmospheric  air.* 

SULPHURETTED  OR  SULPHUREOUS  SPRINGS. 

Sulphuretted  springs,  or  such  as  have  their  waters  charged  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
arc  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  this  State.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  county  in 
which  they  are  not  found.  They  may,  of  course,  always  be  known  by  their  unpleasant  odour ; 
and  if  strongly  charged  with  the  gas,  by  the  effect  which  they  have  of  blackening  silver  and 
a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead. 

The  peculiar  character  of  these  springs  is,  in  some  instances,  owing  to  the  pure  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  which  these  waters  hold  in  solution,  and  evolve  upon  coming  into  contact  with 
the  atmosphere.  In  some  cases,  however,  they  preserve  their  character  after  the  water  has 
been  boiled ;  which  indicates  the  presence  of  a  hydrosulphatc,  or,  as  it  may  be  more  properly 
termed,  a  hydrothionate ;  of  which  the  common  is,  perhaps,  the  hydrothionate  of  lime. 

Valley  op  the  Hudson.  Commencing  at  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  sulphureous 
springs  are  found  at  short  intervals  from  near  Sing-Sing  in  Westchester  county,  to  Fort  Miller 
in  Washington  county,  a  distance  of  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  They  occur  on  both 
'  banks  of  the  Hudson,  and  usually  rise  through  the  strata  of  glased  black  slate  which  is  found 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  this  extent.    Some  of  these  deserve  to  be  noticed. 

The  Chappcqua  Spring,  four  miles  northeast  of  Sing-Sing,  issues  from  a  cleft  in  the  rock 
near  the  base  of  a  hill  about  two  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  water,  as  it  rises  from  the  rock, 
is  transparent,  but  in  its  course  deposits  a  reddish  yellow  powder.  The  salts  held  in  solution 
arc  said  to  be  sulphate  of  lime,  chloride  of  calcium,  and  the  muriate  of  iron  and  manganese. 
The  wator  is  supposed  to  possess  medicinal  properties,  similar  to  those  usually  ascribed  to 
.    sulphur  springs. 

In  Orange  County,  a  sulphur  spring  occurs  near  the  village  of  Newburgh.  One  or  two 
others  have  also  been  noticed  in  this  county. 

In  Dutchess  County,  there  is  a  sulphur  Bpring  one  and  a  quarter  mile  north-northwest  of 
Ameniaville  ;  while  in  the  adjoining  county,  Columbia,  Mr.  Mather  has  noticed  one  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  north  of  Kinderhook,  and  several  in  the  adjacent  marsh  ;  another,  a  mile  east 
of  Miller's  tavern,  near  the  line  of  Claverack  and  Ghent ;  another,  a  mile  cast  of  Mr.  Living- 
ston's, Oakhill ;  another,  on  McNaughton's  farm,  between  tabanon  Springs  and  the  Shaker 

:  —     -  ~J 
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In  Ulster  County,  a  sulphur  spring  occurs  near  the  base  of  the  Shawangunk  mountains, 
about  a  mile  west  of  Springtown  in  the  town  of  New-Paltz.  Gas  rises,  at  intervals  of  a  few 
seconds,  from  the  bottom  of  this  spring,  and  the  water  is  supposed  to  possess  valuable  medi- 
cinal properties. 

In  Greene  County,  there  is  a  sulphur  spring  rising  from  the  slate  of  the  CaUkill  mountain 
series,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  west  of  Greenville,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Hud- 
son ;  another,  two  miles  west  of  the  village  of  Catskill ;  and  still  another,  issuing  from  the  clay 
beds  about  four  miles  west  of  Athens,  in  a  valley  at  the  base  of  the  water  lime  group  of  the 
Heldcrbcrg  limestone  series/ 

In  Albany  County,  there  is  a  sulphur  spring  at  Coeymans  Landing ;  one  in  Guildcrland  ; 
one  in  Rensselaerville,  in  the  valley  of  Fox's  creek,  three  miles  from  Preston  Hollow  ;  one 
in  Wendell's  Hollow,  near  the  city  of  Albany ;  and  one  in  the  town  of  Watervliet,  &c. 

In  Rensselaer  County,  wc  have  the  old  Harrowgatc  Springs  near  the  village  of  Green- 
bush  ;  one  near  the  north  end  of  the  city  of  Troy,  besides  others  of  less  importance. 

In  Saratoga  County,  numerous  springs  of  this  kind  are  found. 

The  springs  just  enumerated  are  usually  impregnated  with  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  change  the  colour  of  the  solution  of  acetate  of  lead ;  but,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  quantity  is  so  small  as  to  be  perceptible  only  by  its  odour.  The  waters  generally 
yield,  upon  evaporation,  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime. 

Northern  New-York.  Some  interesting  sulphur  springs  occur  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  State.  Thus  in  the  town  of  Beckman  in  the  County  of  Clinton,  is  a  spring  of  this  kind, 
which  has  acquired  some  celebrity.  The  water  is  said  to  contain  sulphur,  iron  and  carbonic 
acid. 

In  Sr.  Lawrence  County,  there  are  several  sulplnir  springs.  Of  these,  probably  the 
most  important  is  that  which  occurs  about  a  mile  from  Massena,  on  the  banks  of  the  Racket 
river.  The  water  of  this  spring  is  strongly  charged  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  According 
to  Dr.  Emmons,  the  solid  matter  which  it  holds  in  solution  is  chloride  of  calcium  or  magne- 
sium, or  both.  There  are  other  springs  of  a  similar  kind  on  the  banks  of  the  same  stream, 
which  are  more  or  less  resorted  to  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  and  of  the  adjacent  counties. 

Sulphur  springs  are  often  met  with  in  the  County  of  Lewis  ;  but  none  of  them,  I  believe,  • 
arc  of  much  importance. 

Western  New- York.  In  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  especially  in  the  district 
adjoining  the  Eric  canal,  sulphur  springs  are  of  still  more  frequent  occurrence  than  elsewhere, 
and  at  the  same  time  arc  also  more  interesting  in  their  nature.  It  is  further  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  in  general,  the  strata  of  rocks  through  which  they  rise  are  entirely  different  from 
those  with  which  they  arc  associated  on  the  Hudson  river. 

Schoharie  County.  Near  the  village  of  Lccsvillc,  in  the  town  of  Sharon,  is  a  spring 
largely  impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  has  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  the 

♦  M.lWr.  M»1M  M*M  Rrpor,,,  IB40  ml  1841. 
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cure  of  those  diseases  which  arc  known  to  be  relieved  by  waters  of  this  description.  It  is 
represented  as  having  the  characters  of  the  Virginia  springs.  Its  waters,  flowing  over  vege- 
table substances,  encase  them  in  a  covoring  of  sulphur.  So  abundant  is  the  evolution  of  the 
gas  from  this  spring,  that  metals  are  quickly  tarnished  in  its  vicinity.  Mr.  Gordon  states,  that 
at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  its  source,  though  flowing  with  fresh  water,  it  preserves  its  dis- 
tinctive character,  to  a  ledge  of  rocks,  over  which  it  falls  perpendicularly  sixty  feet,  and  has  a 
volume  sufficient  to  drive  a  grist  mill.*  An  extensive  building  for  the  accommodation  of  visiters 
has  recently  been  erected  here,  and  the  water  has  been  analyzed  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Chilton  of 
New-York.    The  following  are  the  results,  reduced  to  one  pint : 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,   2. 65  grains. 

Sulphate  of  lime   6.98  " 

Chloride  of  sodium,   0.14  " 

Chloride  of  magnesium,   0.15  " 

Hydrosulphurct  of  sodium,  . . 
Hydrosulphuret  of 
Extractive  matter, . 

10.06  grains. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  1  cubic  inch. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  perhaps  throwing  some  light  upon  the  origin  of  this  water,  that  sul- 
phate of  lime,  in  small  but  perfect  crystals,  is  found  near  the  spring  in  considerable  abundance. 

In  Otsego  County,  north  of  Cherry- Valley,  below  the  falls,  arc  several  sulphur  springs, 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Vanuxem,  issue  from  the  drab  limestone,  and  deposit  tufa  and  sulphur. 
Some  of  the  springs  in  this  county  are  in  repute,  and  considerably  resorted  to. 

Prof.  Eaton  lias  stated  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  issues  from  a  spring  on  the  Otsquago 
creek,  ten  miles  south  of  Fort-Plain  on  the  Eric  canal.  The  gas  burns  along  the  surface  of 
the  water,  with  a  bright  red  flame  by  daylight.  It  issues  from  the  water  continually,  at  the 
rate  of  a  little  more  than  a  gallon  in  a  minute.t 

In  Heukimer  County,  a  sulphur  spring  has  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Vanuxem,  near  Reming- 
ton's forge,  not  far  from  the  village  of  Mohawk ;  and  which,  according  to  that  gentleman,  rises 
immediately  above  the  millstone  grit. 

Oneida  County.  We  come  next  to  the  sulphuretted  springs  of  this  county,  some  of  which 
possess  a  high  degree  of  interest.  One  of  them  is  the  Verona  Spring,  fourteen  miles  from 
Utica.  Its  water  has  been  analyzed  by  Prof.  Noyes  ;  the  following  is  the  composition  in  one 
pint : 

Chloride  of  calcium,  with  chloride  of  magnesium,    8.50  grains. 

Sulphate  of  lime   7.50  " 

Chloride  of  sodium,  .„   90.00  ■ 

106.00  grains. 

The  water     supposed  to  be  nearly  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

•  OW«r  «/  ,A,  SUU  ./  iY*.  York.  t  i»n»  Jm—l  «/  Same,  X  V.  S3S. 
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Saauoit  Springs.  In  the  town  of  Paris,  in  the  Bame  county,  nine  and  a  half  mile*  south  of 
Ute!  are  the  Saquoit  mineral  and  burning  springs,  the  waters  of  which  are  highly  charged 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  contain  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and  magnesium  in  consider- 
able quantities,  together  with  a  Utile  sulphate  of  lime  and  a  trace  of  iron.  The  gas  n.es  from 
the  water  in  such  abundance  as  to  allow  of  iu  being  conducted  through  tubes,  and  to  be  kept 

constantly  burning.  .  , 

Madison  County.  The  most  important  sulphur  springs  in  this  county,  are  those  m  the 
vicinity  of  the  village  of  Chittenango.  They  are  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Chittenango 
creek,  and  issue  from  the  hill  of  calciferous  slate,  which  here  forms  its  eastern  boundary. 
One  of  these  springs  «  on  the  lands  of  the  late  John  B.  Yates,  Esq.,  about  a  mile  south  of  the 
village.  The  temperature,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  was  49°  F.  Its  water  is limpid,  and  emits 
a  strong  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  with  which  it  is  sufficiently  charged  to  blacken  silver 
and  the  salts  of  lead.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1 .00341.  The  following  is  the  composition  m 
a  pint,  according  to  my  analysis  : 

Carbonate  of  lime,   0 . 88  grains. 

Sulphate  of  soda,   1,66 

Sulphates  of  lime  and  magnesia   12.75 

Chloride  of  sodium   0,14 

Organic  matter,  -  


15.43  grains. 

Besides  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  water  contains  a  email  portion  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Another  interesting  spring  is  found  on  the  farm  of  Judge  Warner,  about  two  miles  south 
of  the  village.  The  water  at  this  place  rushes  out  of  a  crevice  in  the  rock,  at  the  rate,  ac- 
cording to  the  measurement  of  Mr.  Warner  and  myself,  of  about  thirty-eight  gallons  in  a 
minute.  When  fresh  from  the  spring,  it  has  an  opaline  or  milky  appearance,  and  a  strong 
sulphureous  odour.  This  milkiness  I  found  it  to  retain,  even  after  eighteen  hours  exposure 
to  the  air.  Upon  being  boiled,  the  water  becomes  clear,  and  a  whitish  precipitate  is  deposited, 
which  is  principally  sulphate  of  lime ;  to  which,  indeed,  its  peculiar  appearance  may  be  as- 
cribed. All  the  sulphur  springs  which  I  have  thus  far  examined,  with  this  single  exception, 
arc  perfectly  limpid ;  and  Mr.  Warner  has  given  this  the  characteristic  name  of  the  Chitte- 
nango White  Sulphur  Spring. 

The  temperature  of  this  sjjnng  is  about  49°.  Its  water  is  so  strongly  charged  with  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  that  its  odour  is  not  only  perceptible  at  a  considerable  distance, 
but  its  peculiar  chemical  effect  is  to  be  observed  upon  the  bathing  and  lodging  houses  in  the 
vicinity.    Its  specific  gravity  is  1 .00254.    The  following  is  the  composition  in  a  pint : 

Carbonate  of  lime,  * .'.   1  • 33  ^ins" 

Sulphate  of  lime,    H'22 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,    3,11 

Chloride  of  sodium,  and  vegetable  matter,  a  minute  quantity.   

12.66  grains. 
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Like  the  preceding  spring,  it  contains  a  portion  of  carbonic  acid,  which  holds  the  carbonate 
of  lime  in  solution.  In  the  vicinity  of  each  of  them  are  to  be  found  leaves,  twigs  and  pieces 
of  wood,  covered  with  a  whitish  incrustation,  which  on  examination  proves  to  be  free  sulphur, 
together  with  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  waters  just  described  are  highly  esteemed  in  many  cases  of  disease  ;  and  their  location 
is  so  eligible,  that  I  do  not  doubt,  that  when  they  arc  better  known,  they  will  be  much  resorted 
to.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  village  of  Chittcnango  is,  on  several  accounts,  a 
point  of  considerable  interest.  In  addition  to  the  sulphuretted  and  petrifying  springs  found  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  there  are  valuable  beds  of  gypsum,  extensive  deposits  of  excellent 
water  limestone,  and  of  grey  limestone,  the  last  of  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
durable  building  materials. 

Onondaga  County.  The  sulphureous  springs  of  Onondaga  county  are  more  numerous 
than  those  of  Madison,  or  at  least  a  greater  number  have  already  been  made  known. 

About  a  mile  from  Manlius  Square  arc  three  springs  very  near  to  each  other,  all  of  which 
are  feebly  charged  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  They  have  also  a  slightly  saline  taste,  and 
have  acquired  some  reputation  in  the  vicinity. 

Two  miles  east  of  Manlius  Centre  is  a  lake  or  pond,  known  by  the  name  of  Lake  Sodom 
or  Green  Pond.  This  pond  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in  brendih 
at  the  widest  part.  The  water  is  of  a  deep  green  colour,  which  is  probably  owing  to  the  par- 
tial decomposition  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  which  it  holds  in  solution.  The  depth  of  the 
water  gradually  increases,  as  we  proceed  from  the  northern  outlet,  from  twenty-five,  to  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  feet ;  the  latter  depth  continuing  for  some  distance  around  what  is  pro- 
bably the  centre  of  the  basin.  Water  drawn  from  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
feet,  was  found  to  be  strongly  charged  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  On  being  afterwards 
tested,  it  blackened  nitrate  of  silver  powerfully,  and  gave  copious  precipitates  with  solutions 
of  oxalate  of  ammonia  and  muriate  of  barytes,  indicating  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen and  sulphate  of  lime.  Its  specific  gravity  was  scarcely  above  that  of  distilled  water,  and 
it  contained  not  even  a  trace  of  oxide  of  iron. 

Thus  we  have  here  a  natural  sulphur  bath,  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  half  a  mile  in 
width,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet  in  depth  ;  a  fact  which  exhibits,  in  a  most  striking 
manner,  the  extent  and  power  of  the  agency  concerned  in  the  evolution  of  this  gas. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved  in  great  quantities  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
salt  springs  at  Salina  and  Syracuse.  On  the  grounds  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Wallace  of  Syracuse, 
there  rises  out  of  the  earth  in  the  bed  of  a  small  ravine,  water  strongly  charged  with  this  gas, 
and  containing  also  some  carbonic  acid,  together  with  a  large  proportion  of  saline  matters. 
This  spring  is  situated  about  forty  rods  from  the  Syracuse  brine  well.  Its  water  is  perfectly 
transparent,  blackens  salts  of  lead,  but  has  scarcely  more  than  a  trace  of  oxide  of  iron.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  1 .01426.    The  composition  in  one  pint  is  as  follows  : 
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Carbonate  of  lime,  with  minute  portions  of  oxide  of  iron  and  silica,    1 .74  grains. 

Sulphate  of  lime   7.97  " 

Chlorides  of  calcium  and  magnesium   J  -07  " 

Chloride  of  sodium,   122-86  " 

133.64  grs. 

Gaseous  substances,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid. 

Another  spring,  quite  similar  in  its  character  to  that  just  described,  is  found  on  the  marsh, 
a  short  distance  from  the  Salina  well,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  preceding.  The  composition 
of  the  Salina  sulphur  spring,  in  a  pint,  is  as  follows : 

Carbonate  of  lime,  with  minute  portions  of  oxide  of  iron  and  silica,    0.58  grains. 

Sulphate  of  lime   11.18  " 

Chlorides  of  calcium  and  magnesium,   0.96  * 

Chloride  of  sodium  ,          173.69  " 

186.41  grs. 

Gaseous  matters,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  with  a  minute  portion  of  carbonic  acid. 

These  waters,  therefore,  seem  to  be  weak  brines,  charged  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  and 
it  is  a  fact  of  some  interest  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  brine  springs  of  this  region, 
that  the  gas  just  mentioned  is  also  evolved  in  considerable  quantity  by  many  of  the  pools  and 
small  collections  of  water  found  in  their  vicinity.  To  this  may  be  ascribed,  with  much  plau- 
sibility, the  origin  of  the  sulphate  of  lime,  so  constantly  associated  with  the  common  salt  in 
all  the  Onondaga  brines. 

In  the  town  of  De  Witt,  three  miles  northeast  of  Syracuse  and  a  mile  north  of  the  Eric 
canal,  are  the  Messina  sulphur  springs.  They  arc  situated  in  a  ravine,  similar  to  that  in  which 
are  found  the  springs  of  Manlius  and  Chittenango ;  and  they  rise  through  a  limestone  forma- 
tion, on  the  surface  of  which*  are  every  where  found  masses  of  calcareous  tufa.  The  tem- 
perature is  uniformly  50°  F.  The  water  has  a  strong  sulphureous  taste,  but  is  not  so  highly 
charged  with  the  gas  as  that  of  other  springs.  When  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few 
hours,  it  becomes  milky,  no  doubt  in  consequence  of  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  the  subsidence  of  some  of  the  less  soluble  salts.  The  whitish  crust  usually 
found  near  springs  of  this  class,  is  observable  here,  and  the  tufa  so  abundantly  met  with  un- 
doubtcdly  owes  its  formation  to  waters  similarly  constituted.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  this 
water  is  used  with  good  effects  in  many  diseases.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1 .00305  ;  and  its 
composition,  in  a  pint,  is  as  follows  : 

Carbonate  of  lime,   1 .85  grains. 

Sulphate  of  lime,   8.55  " 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,   1-36  " 

Chloride  of  calcium,   1.33  " 

13.09 
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Tho  number  of  springs  belonging  to  the  class  which  I  am  now  considering,  seems  to  in- 
crease as  wc  proceed  westwardly,  so  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  do  more  than  to  notice 
briefly  some  of  the  most  important  of  them. 

Cayuga  County.  In  this  county  are  several  sulphureous  springs.  One  of  these  is  in  the 
town  of  Sennett,  two  miles  north  of  the  village  of  Auburn.  Another,  which  has  also  acquired 
some  reputation,  is  situated  about  four  miles  west  of  Auburn,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Nelson  Van 
Ness ;  it  is  called  West-Auburn  Spring.  One  pint  of  the  water,  according  to  the  analysis  of 
Dr.  Chilton,  contains  the  following  substances,  viz : . 

Sulphate  of  lime,   15. 00  grains. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,   3.20  " 

Chloride  of  magnesium, ........... .  0.25  " 

Chloride  of  sodium    0.75  " 


19.20  grains. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  1 .5  cubic  inches. 

At  Spring  Mills,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Cayuga  lake,  a  sulphuretted  water  is  said  to  issue 
from  the  earth  in  quantities  sufficient  for  turning  a  grist  mill.  The  water  is  perfectly  limpid  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  large  stream  which  is  continually  flowing,  the  taste  and  odour  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  are  very  strong. 

Wayne  County.  Although  there  are  several  sulphur  springs  in  this  county,  none  of  them 
have  as  yet  acquired  much  notoriety.  Some  rise  in  Brown's  mill  pond,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  south  of  Newark.  The  water  running  from  this  pond  deposits  sulphur,  and  sulphuretted 
water  issues  from  the  bank  at  the  road  opposite  the  dam,  and  forms  a  whitish  deposit.  An- 
other spring,  issuing  from  the  bituminous  limestone,  is  found  about  half  a  mile  northeast  of 
Marion  Centre,  and  is  resorted  to  by  visiters.  In  addition  to  these,  weak  sulphur  springs  are 
reported  to  occur  on  Salmon  creek,  near  the  forge  in  Sodus  ;  one  or  two  at  or  near  Palmyra, 
and  one  in  the  village  of  Clyde.* 

In  Seneca  County,  several  sulphureous  springs  are  noticed  in  the  water  lime  series,  but 
none  of  them  are  of  much  importance. 

Monroe  County.  Sulphureous  springs  arc  found  in  great  numbers  in  this  county.  Among 
them  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Rochester,  Mendon,  Gates  and  Piltsford ;  at  all  of  which 
there  are  bathing  houses,  and  ample  accommodations  for  visiters.  At  the  village  of  Ogdeh, 
in  the  town  of  the  same  name,  one  and  a  half  mile  south  of  Spencer's  Basin,  is  a  spring, 
probably  more  highly  charged  with  the  gas  than  any  other  in  the  county. 

In  the  city  of  Rochester,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Genesee,  is  Longmuir's  sulphur  spring, 
the  waters  of  which  are  much  employed  by  the  inhabitants.    It  rises  through  a  boring  of  two 
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hundred  feet  in  depth,  which  was  commenced  by  the  Messrs.  Longmuir,  in  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining a  supply  of  pure  water  for  their  brewery  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  One  of  the  pro- 
prietors informed  me  that  the  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  first  observed  at  the 
depth  of  fifty  feet  below  the  surface,  which  would  be  within  the  strata  of  calciferous  slate. 

The  temperature  of  Longmuir's  spring  is  usually  52°  F.  The  water,  when  heated  to  about 
100°,  deposit*  sulphur  and  carbonate  of  lime.  The  specific  gravity  is  1.00407.  One  pint 
of  this  water  contains 

Carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  with  a  trace  of  oxide  of  iron,    1 .48  grains. 

Chloride  of  sodium,   6.52  " 

Sulphate  of  soda   6.99  " 

14.99  grs. 

Gaseous  contents,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  2 . 1 6  cubic  inches, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid. 

To  show  how  abundantly  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved  in  this  district,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  notice  the  Caledonia  springs  in  the  town  of  Wheatland,  where  a  large  volume  of  water 
gushes  out  of  the  earth,  forming  a  stream  nearly  one  quarter  of  the  size  of  the  Genesee  river 
at  Rochester,  the  whole  being  slightly  impregnated  with  this  gas. 

Livingston  County.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  sulphur  springs  which 
this  State  possesses,  are  found  in  this  county.  Those  situated  near  the  village  of  West-Avon, 
are  particularly  deserving  of  notice.  Three  springs  have  already  been  discovered  here  ;  and 
as  their  chemical  composition  does  not  materially  differ,  it  is  probable  that  they  exert  similar 
effects  on  the  animal  economy. 

The  first  spring  is  called  the  Avon  New  Bath  Spring,  and  was  discovered  by  the  present 
proprietor  in  1835.  Its  depth  is  about  thirty-six  feet;  and  the  formation  through  which  the 
water  rises,  is  the  calciferous  slate,  similar  to  that  found  at  Rochester.  The  temperature  of 
this  spring  is  about  503  F. ;  the  specific  gravity  of  the  water,  1 .00356. 

One  pint  of  water  from  the  Avon  New  Spring  contains 


Carbonate  of  lime   3.37  grains. 

Sulphate  of  lime,   0.44  " 

Sulphate  of  magnesia   1.01  " 

Sulphate  of  soda,   4.84  " 

Chloride  of  sodium,   0.71  " 


10.37  grains. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  3.91  cubic  inches. 

The  Middle  Spring  is  situated  about  thirty  rods  east  of  the  former.  Its  temperature  is  51° 
F.    The  following,  according  to  Prof,  lladley,  is  the  composition  of  a  pint  of  this  water  : 
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1 .00  gTains. 
10.50  " 
1.26  " 
2.00  " 
2.30  " 


Sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
Carbonic  acid  

Gaseous  contents  

The  third  or  Lower  Avon  Spring  is  similar  in  its  composition  to  the  preceding.  It  is  re- 
markable for  the  large  volume  of  water  which  it  discliarges.  This  has  been  estimated  to  be 
equal  to  fifty-four  gallons  in  a  minute,  and  I  apprehend  thut  this  is  not  far  from  being  correct. 

The  waters  of  all  tho  Avon  springs  give  out  powerfully  the  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  have  a  strong  saline  taste.  They  speedily  blacken  silver  and  the  salts  of  lead.  The 
solution  of  arsenioua  acid  is  but  slightly  altered  by  it,  until  after  the  addition  of  an  acid  ;  from 
which  I  infer  that  a  portion  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  in  a  state  of  combination  with 
some  basis. 

The  situation  of  the  village  of  Avon  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  portions  ot 
Western  New-York,  and  the  valuable  medicinal  qualities  of  its  springs,  conspire  to  render 
this  one  of  the  most  attractive  watering  places  in  this  State. 

Genesee  County.  In  this  county,  wc  have,  near  North-Byron,  a  sulphureous  spring, 
the  gas  of  which  is  so  copiously  given  out  as  to  be  inflamed ;  and  in  the  southeast  part  of  the 
same  town,  arc  springs  of  a  similar  kind. 

A  very  remarkable  locality  in  this  vicinity  deserves  to  be  particularly  noticed  here,  as  the 
occurrence  is  undoubtedly  to  be  referred  to  the  same  general  agencies  which  arc  concerned  in 
the  production  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  I  refer  to  the  Sour  Spring,  so  called,  which  exists 
in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  town  of  Byron.  The  ac  id  is  produced  from  a  hillock  about 
two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long  and  one  hundred  fect  broad,  elevated  four  or  five  feet  above 
the  surrounding  plane.  According  to  Prof.  Eaton,  the  strength  of  the  acid  increases  in  a 
drought.  He  states,  that  when  he  examined  the  locality,  considerable  rain  had  recently  fallen, 
and  the  acid  in  most  places  was  very  dilute,  but  in  some  it  appeared  to  be  perfectly  concen- 
trated, and  nearly  dry  in  its  combination  with  the  charred  vegetable  coat.  In  this  state  it  was 
diffused  throughout  the  whole  hillock,  which  was  every  where  covered  with  charred  vegetable 
matter  to  the  depth  of  five  to  thirty  or  forty  inches,  occasioned  by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric 
acid.  Wherever  holes  were  sunk  in  this  hill,  the  acid  accumulated,  and  also  in  the  depressions 
of  the  contiguous  meadow  grounds. 

There  is  another  locality  of  a  similar  kind  a  hundred  rods  west  of  ByTon  Hotel,  and  two 
miles  east  of  the  former,  which  is  remarkable  in  consequence  of  the  great  quantity  of  acid. 


Carbonate  of  lime,  . . . 

Sulphate  of  lime,  

Sulphate  of  magnesia, 

Sulphate  of  soda,  

Chloride  of  sodium, 


17.05  grains. 
12.00  cubic  inches. 
6.60 

17.60  cubic  inches. 
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It  is  a  spring  which  issues  from  the  earth  in  sufficient  volume  to  turn  a  light  grist  mill.  Such 
an  immense  laboratory  of  sulphuric  acid  is  here  conducted  by  nature,  that  all  the  water  which 
supplies  this  perennial  stream  possesses  acidity  enough  to  give  the  common  test  with  violets, 
and  to  coagulate  milk.  Besides  the  above,  there  arc  said  to  \ye  several  other  sour  springs  in 
this  vicinity.* 

I  have  particularly  examined  both  the  liquid  acid,  and  the  brownish  vegetable  matter  sub- 
jected to  its  action. 

The  liquid  is  transparent  and  colourless ;  and  in  the  specimen  upon  which  I  operated,  had 
a  specific  gravity  of  1 .11304  at  tiO°  F.  It  reddens  litmus  powerfully,  has  an  intensely  sour 
taste,  causes  a  dense  precipitate  when  added  to  muriate  of  barytcs,  but  is  not  affected  by 
nitrate  of  silver.  When  ammonia  is  added  to  the  liquid  to  saturation,  a  slight  precipitate  of  a 
reddish  colour  is  the  result,  and  the  clear  solution  is  afterwards  also  slightly  affected  by  oxa- 
late of  ammonia.  The  oxide  of  iron  and  lime  indicated  by  the  two  latter  tests  are,  however, 
in  very  small  proportion ;  as  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  when  the  liquid  is  evaporated,  it 
leaves  only  a  trifling  residuum.  It  is  a  nearly  pure,  though  dilute,  sulphuric  acid,  and  not  a 
solution  of  acid  salts,  as  has  been  supposed ;  for  the  bases  are  in  too  minute  proportions  to 
warrant  the  latter  opinion. 

The  brownish  matter,  or  acid  earth,  is  principally  vegetable  matter,  charred  by  the  action 
of  the  acid  ;  but  it  also  contains  some  silica  and  alumina,  with  a  minute  quantity  of  lime  and 
oxide  of  iron.  When  this  matter  is  boiled  in  water,  a  solution  is  obtained  which  possesses 
all  the  properties  of  the  liquid  just  described.  When  heated  for  some  time  in  a  crucible  to 
redness,  the  acid  ami  vegetable  matter  disappear,  and  there  remain  a  little  sulphurct  of  cal- 
cium formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  acid  and  the  lime,  a  trace  of  iron,  together  with  the 
earthy  matters  above  mentioned,  I  could  not  detect,  cither  in  the  liquid  or  in  the  solution  of 
the  earth,  any  other  salt  than  those  which  I  have  already  enumerated ;  unless,  indeed,  there 
should  be  some  sulphate  of  alumina  present. 

The  occurrence  of  sulphuric  acid  in  nature,  in  any  thing  like  the  pure  form  which  it  here 
possesses,  is  of  great  interest ;  only  a  few  localities,  and  these  rather  doubtful,  being  hitherto 
known.  In  most  of  these,  too,  the  acid  is  quite  dilute ;  and  the  occurrence  is,  moreover, 
principally  confined  to  volcanic  districts.!  An  earth,  somewhat  similar  to  tliat  found  in  Byron, 
is  said  to  exist  in  great  quantities  at  a  village  called  Daulakic,  in  the  south  of  Persia,  between 
three  and  four  days  journey  from  Bushire  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  natives  employ  it  as  a 
substitute  for  lemons  and  limes,  in  making  their  sherbets,  of  which  considerable  quantities 
are  drank,  they  being  prohibited  the  use  of  wine.  On  analysis,  the  acid  was  found  to  be  the 
sulphuric,  and  this  was  united  to  iron  ;  the  solution  in  boiling  water,  when  evaporated,  yielding 
crystals  which  seemed  to  1ms  the  acid  sulphate  of  that  metal. I 

Acid  springs  or  wells  are  also  found  in  the  town  of  Bergen,  in  this  county. 
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Ontario  County.  There  is  a  locality  somewhat  similar  to  that  in  Byron,  at  Clifton 
Springs,  twelve  miles  northwest  of  Geneva.  The  acid  may  be  extracted  from  the  water, 
while  the  moss  and  other  vegetables  over  which  it  passes  become  at  length  encrusted  with 
sulphur.  This  locality  was  noticed  at  a  very  early  period,  by  one  whose  name  is  identified 
with  the  history  of  the  physical  sciences  in  this  country,  and  whose  great  acquirements  gave 
him  a  conspicuous  place  among  his  cotemporaries.  "  Here,"  says  he,  "are  several  springs, 
which  discharge  their  waters,  and  give  rise  to  calcareous  as  well  as  sulphureous  deposits,' 
which  collect  on  the  stones  and  other  bodies  wherever  the  current  is  gentle  or  approaches  to 
stagnation.  The  water,  as  it  issues  from  the  springs,  is  perfectly  transparent ;  but  it  soon 
becomes  opaque,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour.  At  a  short  distance  from  this  arc  other  sulphu- 
reous oozings ;  and  the  sulphur  has  gathered,  until  a  sort  of  marsh,  perhaps  ten  rods  in  dia- 
meter, has  been  formed."* 

At  the  outlet  of  Canandaigua  lake,  several  sulphuretted  springs  flow  from  the  limestone 
formation,  and  some  of  which  arc  resorted  to  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  depositions  of 
sulphur  are  extensive,  and  are  observable  on  the  plants  and  rocks  of  the  vicinity. 

According  to  Mr.  Hall,  there  arc  remarkable  sulphur  springs  in  the  eastern  part  of  Man- 
chester, on  the  road  from  Vienna  to  Canandaigua.  The  odour  of  the  gas  is  perceptible  at  the 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  water  issues  from  several  points"  at  considerable  distances 
from  each  other,  but  all  at  about  the  same  elevation  in  the  rock.  From  one  of  these  springs, 
the  quantity  of  water  discharged  is  unusually  large.  Deposits  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  sul- 
phur are  found  in  the  vicinity.  All  these  springs,  as  well  as  those  which  occur  at  Avon,  have 
their  origin  in  the  hydraulic  limestone,  near  its  junction  with  the  limestone  above.t 

In  the  County  of  Orleans,  there  are  one  or  two  unimportant  sulphur  springs  near  the 
village  of  Holley  on  the  canal. 

Niagara  County.  This  county  is  no  less  abundantly  supplied  with  sulphur  springs,  than 
those  which  have  been  already  noticed.  One  of  these  occurs  in  the  town  of  Pendleton,  near 
the  canal.  At  LoCkport,  there  is  a  spring  from  which  a  large  supply  of  gas  was  originally 
discharged.  There  is  also  a  similar  spring,  which  has  acquired  some  character,  two  miles 
from  the  village  of  Tonawanda  ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Lcwiston,  and  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
several  of  them  arc  known  to  exist.  • 

Erie  County.  In  the  Museum  of  the  Albany  Institute,  is  a  bottle  of  water  from  a  spring 
on  Grand  Island,  presented  by  the  late  Surveyor  General,  Simeon  Dc  Witt,  labelled  "  Sul- 
phuric Acid."  On  testing  this  water,  I  found  it  to  redden  litmus  paper,  and  to  give  a  dense 
white  precipitate.  The  specific  gravity  is  1 .00254.  The  amount  of  saline  matter  which  it 
contains  is,  therefore,  exceedingly  small. 

About  four  miles  from  Buffalo',  upon  the  Indian  lands,  is  the  Seneca  Spring,  long  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Deer  Lick.  There  are  several  of  these  springs,  issuing  from  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  stream  upon  which  they  arc  situated,  and  a  large  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 


•  See  Dr.  8unnet  L.  MachiU'i  "Tour  to  Ni»jan.,"  publuhod  in  the  Mnhui-Rtpntmy,  XIV.  412. 
t  HiUL  Hm.Yt*  fWnl  Rmmtt,  1839. 
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iron  gas  is  continually  evolved  from  them.  According  to  Prof.  Charles  U.  Shepard,  the  water 
of  the  Seneca  spring  is  strongly  sulphureous,  but  is  free  from  uncombined  carbonic  acid,  and 
contains  notable  quantities  of  the  carbonates  of  lime,  magnesia  and  soda,  together  with  the 
sulphate  of  lime.* 

Southwestern  Counties.  Wc  have  accounts  of  numerous  sulphur  springs  in  the  south- 
western range  of  counties. 

In  Chenango  County,  there  are  several  sulphur  springs  in  the  town  of  Pitcher.  At  some 
of  these,  houses  were  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  visiters,  but  they  are  now  seldom 
resorted  to. 

In  Broome  County,  the  Nanticokc  Sulphur  Spring  was  formerly  in  considerable  repute. 
.  Similar  springs  also  occur  at  Bellona  in  this  county. 

Sulphur  springs  arc  said  to  exist  in  Cortland  County. 

In  Tompkins  County,  there  is  a  spring  of  this  kind  in  the  town  of  Dryden,  ten  miles  east 
of  Ithaca,  which  has  acquired  some  celebrity ;  and  another  on  Six-mile  creek,  a  mile  or  two 
southeast  of  the  same  village. t 

In  Tiooa  County,  in  the  town  of  the  same  name,  is  a  sulphur  spring ;  and  a  similar  one 
occurs  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Barton,  on  the  east  bank  of  Chemung  rivcr.f 

In  Steuben  County,  Campl>clllown,  a  village  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  town  of 
Campbell,  has  a  spring  of  this  kind  near  it,  which  is  said  to  be  remarkably  pure,  and  to  emit 
a  stream  of  air  which  may  be  inflamed  when  confined ;  and  similar  springs  occur  in  the  towns 
of  Jasper  and  Urbana,  in  the  same  county. 

Sulphur  springs  arc  occasionally  found  in  the  County  of  Cattaraugus.  One  upon  the 
land  of  Judge  Leavenworth,  near  Randolph,  is  pretty  strongly  charged.  Several  have  been 
noticed  issuing  from  the  Cashaqua  shales,  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs  upon  the  Cattaraugus  creek, 
and  the  south  branch. 

Chautauque  County.  Sulphur  springs  are  here  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  apparently 
have  some  connexion  with  the  issues  of  carburettcd  hydrogen  gas,  for  which  this  county  has 
become  so  celebrated.  In  the  village  of  Frcdonia,  many  springs  of  this  kind  have  been  dis- 
•  covered ;  but  they  are  said  to  lose  their  sulphureous  character  in  a  short  time.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case  with  those  found  elsewhere.  On  the  shore  of  Lake  Eric,  about  a  mile 
east  of  Van  Buren  Harbour,  a  spring,  highly  charged  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  issues  out 
of  the  slate  rock,  nearly  on  a  level  with  die  lake.  The  water  is  cold  and  clear,  but  the  quan- 
tity is  not  very  abundant.  The  specific  gravity  is  1 .00193  at  60°  P. ;  and  it  contains  minute 
portions  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  soda. 

Another  spring,  of  a  similar  kind,  occurs  near  the  sandstone  quarries  at  Laona,  a  mile  south 
of  Frcdonia ;  and  others  are  also  found  in  the  town  of  Sheridan,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Lake 
Erie. 


•  Amiriran  Jminal  of  Snmcr,  XX.  157. 

t  Mcd.«U  Toposnphicl  Report  of  Tompk.n.  County,  >n  the  Tnw«*i>w  of  ihe  .V«r.  V<rk  Sialt  .V«W  Axrirty,  III.  25. 
i  Modioli  TopojnHrf.y  of  lb.  County  of  Tio|«,  in  thr  7WW.0M  of  the  Niw  York  SlaU  .V«W  S«w<»,  111.  ML. 
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ORIOIN  Of  THE  SULPHt-REOt'S  SPRINGS. 

From  the  description*  which  have  now  been  given  of  our  principal  sulphureous  spring*,  it 
appears  ihey  arc  almost  coextensive  with  the  limits  of  the  State.  There  arc,  indeed,  few 
counties  in  which  they  have  not  already  been  found  ;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  their 
geological  positions  must  be  very  various.  On  the  Hudson  river,  they  usually  rise  from  the 
black  glazed  slate,  or  the  soil  which  covers  it.  Proceeding  westward  from  Albany,  we  have 
the  Sharon  springs  issuing  from  the  pyritous  slates  lying  under  the  Heldcrbcrg  limestone 
series.  In  Otsego  and  Herkimer  counties,  they  rise  Irom  the  drab  limestone,  and,  it  is  be- 
lieved, also  from  the  calcifcrous  sandrock.  The  celebrated  .springs  of  Chittcnango  emerge 
from  the  calciferous  slate  of  Eaton ;  -while  in  Onondaga  county,  they  appear  to  have  their 
origin  in  what  are  called  the  saliferous  rocks.  Again,,  the  Avon  springs  rise  from  the  hy- 
draulic limestone  ;  while  those  of  a  similar  kind  in  Eric  and  Chautnuque,  issue  from  the  pyriti- 
fcrous  shale.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  there  arc  few  rocks  in  the  Slate,  from  which  these 
springs  do  not  emerge. 

Although  it  is  not  easy  to  calculate  the  amount  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  which  is 
evolved  by  the  springs  in  question,^!  reference  to  the  notices  which  have  been  presented  will 
be  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  must  be  enormous.  The  springs  to  which  J  would  particularly 
direct  attention,  as  illustrating  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  arc  those  t.f  Madison,  Onon- 
daga, Ontario,  Livingston,  Monroe  and  Niagara. 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  as  a  peculiarity  of  these  springs,  that  a  great  uniformity  prevails 
in  regard  to  their  chemical  composition.  The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is,  in  most  cases,  in 
simple  solution  in  the  water ;  although  it  is  occasionally  found,  as  has  already  been  stated,  in 
combination  with  some  basis,  forming  a  hydrosulphuret  or  hydrothtonate.  Sometimes,  also, 
the  quantity  of  gas  evolved  is  so  large,  that  when  fired,  it  continues  to  burn  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  a  current  of  gas  passes  through  the  water, 
independently  of  the  amount  with  which  the  water  is  impregnated. 

In  addition  to  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid  gas,  in  small  quantities,  has  been 
found  in  most  of  the  New- York  sulphur  springs  which  have  Iwcu  examined. 

The  solid  matters  which  exist  in  these  springs  arc  also  quite  similar  in  their  nature,  whether 
occurring  in  rocks  of  the  same,  or  of  different  kinds.  Carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime  have 
been  found  in  all  these  waters  that  have  been  subjected  to  analysis  ;  while  in  some,  sulphates 
of  magnesia  and  soda  have  been  detected.  Chloride  of  sodium  also  occurs  in  many  of  them, 
and  especially  in  those  which  rise  in  the  vicinity  of  the  brine  springs.  But  the  essential  fixed 
ingredients  seem  to  be  one,  two  or  more  sulphates,  which  have  undoubtedly  been  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  bases  with  the  sulphuric  acid  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. 

Another  general  fact  in  regard  to  these  sulphuretted  springs  deserves  to  be  here  stated.  It 
is,  that  so  far  as  their  temperature  has  been  observed,  it  is  always  a  little  higher  than  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  locality  in  which  they  are  found.    Tims  the  temperature  of  the 
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Chittenango  springs  is  49°  F.,  while  the  mean  temperature  of  the  village  of  that  name  is  not 
far  from  47.50°  ;  the  Onondaga  springs  have  a  temperature  of  50°,  while  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  Syracuse  is  about  47.90°  ;  Longmuir's  spring  at  Rochester  has  a  temperature  of  52°, 
while  the  mean  temperature  of  that  city  is  not  above  49 . 37° ;  and  there  is  about  the  same 
difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  Avon  springs,  and  that  of  the  village  at  which  they 
are  found.  This  remark  will,  I  think,  apply  to  most,  if  not  all  these  springs ;  and  it  is  of 
some  importance,  as  it  places  them  under  the  general  head  of  Thermal  Springs. 

After  these  general  statements,  we  shall  probably  have  the  means  of  testing  the  correctness 
of  the  theories  which  have  been  proposed  to  account  for  the  formation  of  sulphureous  springs. 

Springs  of  this  character  have,  perhaps,  been  most  generally  supposed  to  have  their  origin 
in  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites.  The  following  observations  occur  in  the  valuable  work 
on  Mineral  and  Thermal  Springs,  by  Dr.  Gairdner:  "Iron  pyrites,"  says  he,  "although  in- 
capable of  giving  rise  to  such  general  effects  as  were  once  supposed  to  be  derived  from  it  as 
a  cause,  may  very  well  be  the  source  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sul- 
phate of  iron,  of  cold  sulphureous  and  aluminous  chalybeate  waters.  These  generally  emerge 
from  strata  in  which  this  mineral  is  very  abundantly  disseminated,  such  as  the  coal  formations, 
secondary  and  alluvial  clays.  The  lias  clay,  for  instance,  in  England,  contains  much  iron 
pyrites,  and  is  the  chief  scat  of  the  sulphureous  waters  ^f  this  country,  and  of  those  which 
abound  in  large  quantities  of  the  earthy  sulphates ;  and  the  strongest  aluminous  chalybcates 
generally  percolate  through  beds  of  clay  iron-stone,  containing  nodules  of,  or  cemented  to- 
gether by,  iron  pyrites.  Many  of  the  compact  fetid  limestones,  which  are  the  matrix  of  sul- 
phureous springs,  disengage  a  strong  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  when  dissolved  in  an 
acid,  and  there  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  solution  a  black  bituminous  matter." 

In  another  part  of  the  same  work,  the  author  observes :  "Those  (springs)  which  contain  a 
considerable  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  are  very  generally  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  beds  of  fossil  combustible  matter,  more  or  less  impregnated  with  bitumen  and  iron  pyrites. 
Thus  all  the  cold  sulphureous  waters  of  England  either  flow  directly  from,  or  arc  not  far  re- 
moved from,  the  great  mass  of  the  coal  formation ;  and  those  in  the  north  of  Germany  are 
similarly  related  to  the  brown  coal  deposits  of  the  tertiary  and  newest  secondary  formations."' 

It  need  not  bo  repeated,  that  the  account  here  given  of  the  geological  relations  of  the  sul- 
phureous springs  of  England  ami  Germany  is  by  no  means  applicable  to  those  of  the  State  of 
New-York.  This,  however,  is  not  the  only  difficulty  which  attends  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
theory.  It  is  well  known,  that  for  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites,  the  combined  agency 
of  air  and  moisture,  continued  for  some  time,  is  necessary.  But  the  presence  of  these  agents 
cannot  be  easily  accounted  for,  without  the  introduction  of  other  conditions,  which  appear  to 
me  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  proposed  explanation.  Again,  the  constancy  in  the  character 
of  these  springs,  both  as  it  respects  their  solid  and  gaseous  constituents,  which  has  been  main- 
tained in  some  instances  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  the  comparatively  small  accumulations  of 


♦  B~oy  <m  <A<  AViirnf  Jluurv,  Ontin,  Cumpoutwn,  and  JMfeM  Kffnu  af  Stnmi  ami  Thermal  Spn*c:  Dy  Meredith 
Uainlner,  M.  D. 
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iron  pyrites  which  exist  in  any  one  portion  of  these  rocks,  would  certainly  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  source  of  these  impregnations  is  much  deeper  than  that  which  is  here  assigned 
to  them. 

But  another  strong  objection  to  this  theory  of  the  origin  of  sulphureous  springs  is,  that  they 
very  rarely  contain  sulphate  of  iron  among  their  saline  constituents.  Now  it  is  well  known 
that  the  very  agencies  which  would  cause  the  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  iron 
pyrites,  would  also  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  sulphate  of  iron.  This  being  a  soluble  salt, 
wc  cannot  understand  why,  if  these  waters  are  due  to  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites,  they 
should  not  in  every  case  contain  the  very  substance  which  is  at  least  one  of  the  results  of  this 
decomposition. 

Such  are  the  objections  to  this  view  of  the  origin  of  these  springs,  even  in  those  cases  most 
favourable  to  its  adoption  ;  viz.  where  the  springs  emerge  from  strata  which  usually  contain 
iron  pyrites.  But  they  arc  greatly  increased  in  force,  when  the  theory  is  proposed  to  be 
applied  to  those  districts  which  are  not  thus  characterized.  Wc  then  have  the  additional 
difficulties  presented,  viz.  the  emergence  of  these  springs  from  the  oldest  as  well  as  the  more 
recent  rocks,  as  is  exhibited  in  the  State  of  New- York,  and  the  vast  amount  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  which  they  evolve  ;  an  amount,  which  I  think  few  would  presume  to  refer  to  such 
an  agency  as  that  of  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites,  which  seldom  exists  in  any  abundance 
in  the  older  class  of  rocks. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  I  think,  without  great  violence,  refer  these  springs  to  a  local  origin, 
which  is  insufficient  to  explain  their  widely  extended  occurrence,  while  a  more  general  ex- 
planation will  be  equally  applicable  to  all  the  facts  which  have  been  observed. 

There  are  two  general  theories  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  mineral  springs.  In  both  of  them 
a  general  focus  of  action  is  recognized,  which  not  only  gives  rise  to  what  are  usually  con- 
sidered as  volcanic  phenomena,  but  to  mineral  springs  of  whatever  character,  whether  thermal 
or  not.  In  one  case,  however,  these  phenomena  arc  supposed  to  result  from  the  mechanical 
action  of  the  solidified  crust  of  the  earth  upon  a  fluid  nucleus,  the  state  of  fluidity  being  the 
result  and  the  evidence  of  intense  heat.  In  the  other  theory,  they  arc  ascribed  to  chemical 
processes  carried  on  within  the  earth ;  these  processes,  however,  being  the  same  in  their 
character  as  those  which  give  rise  to  volcanic  eruptions.  In  other  words,  they  are  the  direct 
products  of  the  great  volcanic  focus  existing  in  the  interior  of  the  globe ;  and  that  volcanic 
action,  of  which  they  form  one  of  the  manifestations,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  chemical  agency." 

In  the  case  of  sulphureous  springs,  the  substances  necessary  to  their  composition  are  water, 
sulphur,  the  alkaline  and  earthy  bases,  together  with  minute  portions  of  carbonic  acid  and 
oxide  of  iron ;  the  two  last  of  which,  however,  may  be  independent  of  the  general  agency. 
All  these  bodies  arc  known  to  be  the  products  of  active  volcanoes  —  a  circumstance  of  great 
importance  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject.  This  theory  also  receives  confirmation  from  all 
the  other  facts  which  have  been  stated  in  regard  to  these  springs,  viz  : 

•  On  llirw  general  viewe,  1  would  refer  to  ■  Taliiable  paper,  "On  the  Probable  Origin  of  Mineral  Springs,"  bjr  C.  E.  Stift, 
fontMirljr  Mining  Engineer  to  ibe  Duke  of  Nuua.  Edmbtagk  Snt  PkU—^kuatJomat.  XII.  290.  —  And  alto  10  an  article  "On 
the  Mineral  Spring,  of  Ireland."  by  C.  Knig  Von  Nidda ;  republished  in  ibe  him  won.  Vol.  XXII.  90. 
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•  1.  Their  general  distribution. 

2.  Their  emergence  fr6m  various  rock  formations,  without  regard  to  their  relative  age  or 
composition. 

3.  The  vast  quantity  of  this  sulphuretted  water,  and  of  the  gas  evolved. 

4.  The  uniformity  and  permanency  of  their  composition  and  temperature. 

5.  The  fact  that  almost  all  these  springs  have  a  temperature  somewhat  above  that  of  the 
locality  in  which  they  exist,  and  that  they  may  hence  be  fairly  ranked  in  the  class  of  thermal 
springs. 

It  is  believed  that  the  above  facts  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  without  calling  in  the 
aid  of  some  powerful,  dccp-scatcd  and  widely  extended  agency.  A  modification  or  extension 
of  the  chemical  theory  of  volcanic  action  first  proposed  by  Davy,  and  afterwards  adopted  and 
strenuously  advocated  by  Prof.  Daubcny,  will,  in  my  opinion,  fulfil  the  conditions  which  a 
complete  explanation  requires.  It  is  well  known  that  this  theory  is  founded  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  there  exist  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  vast  quantities  of  the  metallic  bases  of  the 
alkalies  and  alkaline  earths ;  that  to  these  bases  water  is  admitted,  and,  by  its  decomposition, 
a  necessary'  consequence  of  .such  an  admission,  (at  least  in  the  case  of  many  of  these  bases,) 
intense  heat  is  produced,  accompanied  with  vivid  inflammation  and  the  violent  ejection  of  the 
various  products  thus  formed.  If  we  extend  this  admission  to  the  existence  of  sulphur,  or  of 
the  sulphiurts  of  these  metals,  the  presence  and  the  action  of  water  will  give  all  the  conditions 
which  wc  require.  In  this  way,  we  can  readily  account  for  the  gaseous  and  solid  matters 
Which  sulphur  springs  contain  ;  for  the  wide  extent  of  country  over  which  they  occur,  an,d  the 
other  circumstances  which  characterize  thcrn ;  and  also  for  what  no  oilier  theory  seems  so 
well  to  explain,  viz.  the  separate  evolution  of  the  gas  through  the  water,  the  existence  of  the 
sulphates  of  lime,  soda,  etc.,  and  the  almost  entire  absence  of  sulphate  of  iron. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  only  add,  that  although  it  becomes  us  to  speak  with  caution  in  regard 
to  views  of  this  kind,  it  is  not  easy  to  resist  the  conviction  that  the  occurrence  of  our  sulphu- 
reous springs,  at  least,  must  be  ascribed  to  some  general  cause ;  and  that  like  volcanoes,  they 
are  the  outward  exhibitions  of  the  great  volcanic  focus,  whether  that  is  brought  into  operation 
by  mechanical  or  chemical,  agencies. 

PETRIFYING  SPRINGS. 

The  -history  of  petrifying  springs  affords  a  fine  illustration  of  the  intimate  relations  which 
exist  between  the  researches  of  the  chemist  and  geologist;  for  whatever  difference  of  opinion 
may  prevail  concerning  the  true  theory  of  the  petrifying  procass  which  in  many  situations  is 
daily  going  on,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  general  fact  that  chemical  agencies  arc  largely  con- 
cerned in  it. 

The  explanation  ordinarily  given  of  the  formation  of  travertin  or  calcareous  tufa,  stalactites, 
etc.,  is  sufficiently  simple,  and  may  be  easily  comprehended.  The  water  in  certain  springs 
holds  in  solution  considerable  quantities  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  and  occasionally 
of  silica,  which  are  deposited  when  the  water  comes  into  contact  with,  the  air.    This  process 
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is  well  exemplified  in  the  formation  of  those  small  stalactites  which  are  often  found  attached 
to  the  arches  of  aqueducts  on  our  canals.  The  water  contained  in  these  aqueducts  percolates 
through  the  limestone  of  which  they  are  constructed,  and  thus  becomes  charged  with  carbonate 
of  lime,  which  it  again  deposits  when  exposed  to  the  air.'  Many  localities  occur  in  this  State, 
where  extensive  calcareous  incrustations  are  formed  in  a  similar  maimer.  There  is  a  very 
interesting  exhibition  of  this  kind  near  Camillus  in  Onondaga  county,  where,  below  the  marly 
clay  and  beds  of  gypsum,  these  calcareous  incrustations  arc  found,  which  are  both  fibrous  and 
crystallized ;  sometimes  existing  in  regular  strata ;  and  at  others,  formbg  the  walls  of  cavities 
of  various -figures  and  dimensions. 

Simple  as  the  explanation  of  these  phenomena  may  seem,  when  it  is  known  that  water  in 
its  natural  state  always  contains  air  and  carbonic  acid,  which  enable  it  to  hold  in  solution  a 
small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  comprehend  all  the  circumstances 
which  attend  the  process  of  petrifaction,  or  the  conversion  of  vegetable  into  stony  matters ; 
for  it  is  to  this  only  that  our  attention  will  at  present  be  directed.  That  the  most  delicate 
parts  of  vegetables  should  be  replaced  by  carbonate  of  lime,  or  silica,  without  any  alteration 
of  their  form,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  curious  operations  going  on  in  the  laboratory  of 
nature.      *  *  '  ♦  »• 

As  might  be  inferred  from  what  has  already  been  said,  these  petrifying  springs  arc  most 
common  in  limestone  regions.  They  therefore  abound  in  the  western  parts  of-  tho  State,  al- 
though they  are  by  no  means  confined  to  them. 

Calcareous  tufa  is  deposited  from  the  water  of  springs  near  Whitehall  in  Washington 
County,  and  it  is  also  to  be  met  with  in  theCouNTiES  of  Franklin  and  St.  Lawrence  ; 
as,  for  example,  near  the  Chateaugay  Corners,  and  also  about  four  miles  from  the  village  of 
Gouverncur. 

In  Schoharie  CofNTV,  tufa  is  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
from  five  to  fifteen  feet  in  depth,  containing  fine  impressions  of  leaves,  and  covering  grasses 
and  mosses  with  incrustations  so  delicate  as  to  preserve  distinctly  every  fibre.  And  here  it.  is 
to  be  remarked,  that  old  deposits  arc  covered  with  vegetable  loam,  on  which  shrubs  and  trees 
arc  growing.t 

A  very  remarkable  deposit  of  a  similar  kind  is  found  near  the  head  of  the  Otsquaga  creek, 
in  Herkimer  County.  It  proceeds  from  the  slate  rocks,  which  are  either  the  upper  layers 
of  grcywacke  or  the  calciferous  slate.  The  calcareous  tufa  which  proceeds  from  these  rocks, 
contains  the  impressions  of  numerous  plants  of  the  same  species  which  are  now  growing  in 
the  viciuitv.  There  is  a  single  mass  on  the  bank  of  the  creek,  about  three  hundred  feet  long 
and  fifty  feet  wide,  and  from  ten  to  forty  feet  thick.  It  is  very  irregular  in  its  fonn,  and  near 
the  north  end  it  is  cavernous.  Several  rude  apartments  may  be  entered,  which  present,  curvi- 


•  The  ilaliuaite.  pendant  on  live  .irehe.  of  the  *inrdud»  of  our  canal.,  have  been  called  nitrate  of  lime  ;  but  all  those  winch  I 
have  examined  an  pure  carbonate  of  lime. 

t  See  a  taluuWe  paper  on  Uie  Grulo{jr  and  Jlincralouy  of  Sciouaiie  Countf,  by  Jolin  0«ul»ard,  E»q.  Amman  /wmi  0/ 
aWp.ll,  XXVIII.  172. 
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linear  sides  and  irregular  conical  columns.  At  the  southwestern  termination  of  this  extensive 
deposit,  about  a  mile  south  of  the  cavern,  there  are  the  tufa  petrifactions  of  six  logs,  which 
stand  obliquely  against  a  side-hill.  They  arc  still  very  perfect,  (not  having  been  often  visited,) 
retaining  the  forms  of  the  shelly  scales  of  the  bark,  the  knots,  etc.* 

Probably  the  most  noted  of  the  springs  which  are  now  under  consideration,  arc  those  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  Chittenango,  in  Madison  County.  At  the  base  of  a  hill,  the  rocky  strata 
of  which  contain  a  large  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  calcareous  deposits  and  incrustations 
of  various  kinds  arc  to  be  found.  These  have  been  formed,  and  are  probably  daily  in  the  act 
of  formation,  by  the  agency  of  the  waters  which  continually  percolate  through  tins  hill  of 
porous  limestone.  From  this  locality,  specimens  may  be  obtained  of  leaves,  moss,  wood,  etc., 
in  all  states,  from  that  of  the  proper  vegetable,  to  that  of  the  hard  calcareous  substance  in 
which  scarcely  a  trace  of  vegetable  matter  can  be  detected.  fc 

Similar  deposits  and  petrifactions  are  very  frequent  in  the  County  of  Onondaoa.  At  the 
base  of  a  hill  near  Syracuse,  large  masses  of  tufa  arc  to  be  seen.  More  extensive  deposits 
occur  in  the  towns  of  Marcellus  and  Camillus ;  and  here,  trunks  of  trees,  and  aggregates  of 
leaves  and  roots,  converted  into  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  are  not  uncommon. 

Calcareous  tufa  is  also  found  in  great  abundance  near  the  Genesee  Falls  at  Rochester,  in 
Monroe  County  ;  in  Cayuga  County  ;  near  Ithaca,  in  Tompkins  County  ;  also  near  the 
Falls  of  Niagara,  and  in  various  other  places  which  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  particularize. 
At  the  Niagara  and  Genesee  falls,  large  masses  of  moss  are  found  incrusted  with  carbonate 
of  lime,  evidently  caused  by  the  carbonate  of  lime  held  in  solution  by  the  waters  which  are 
continually  passing  over  them.  These  incrustations,  therefore,  are  undoubtedly  to  be  referred 
to  causes  now  in  operation. 

There  is  a  great  petrifying  spring,  and  vast  beds  of  tufa,  at  Caledonia,  in  Livingston 
County.  The  whole  neighbourhood  of  that  village  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  State, 
and  even  the  fences  exhibit  rich  collections  of  organic  remains.t 

The  vicinity  of  Chittenango  probably  affords  the  best  opportunity  for  studying  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  conversion  of  vegetable  matter  into  carbonate  of  lime  ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  arriving  at  some  conclusions  with  regard  to  these,  I  subjected  to  analysis  various 
portions  of  the  tufa  or  petrified  vegetable  matter,  together  with  some  of  the  water  which  issued 
from  a  side-hill,  and  appeared  to  be  the  agent  concerned  in  the  petrifying  process. 

The  petrified  wood  was  found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with  very 
minute  and  variable  portions  of  silica,  alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron.  As  1  have  before  remarked, 
in  some  specimens  not  a  trace  of  vegetable  matter  was  discoverable,  while  in  others  its  pre- 
sence could  be  easily  detected.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  while  the  structure  of  the  plant 
remains  entire,  the  vegetable  matter,  by  the  petrifying  process,  is,  wholly  or  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, replaced  by  the  carbonate  of  lime. 

From  the  side-hill  at  the  base  of  which  these  specimens  of  petrified  vegetables  occur,  springs 
of  water  every  where  burst  out.    The  superincumbent  rock  contains  a  large  proportion  of 


•  C«.;  K«k,,  pap  1118.  t  AW  Ywk  RnUvfmJcmvuy,  1839. 
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carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  sulphate  of  lime  is  also  found  in  beds  enclosed  within  it.  The 
composition  of  this  water  is  what  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  strata  through 
which  it  passes.  The  water  from  one  of  these  springs  had  a  faint  smell  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, and  contained  a  little  carbonic  acid.    In  1000  parts,  I  found 

Solid  matter,  consisting  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  and 

sulphate  of  magnesia,   1.94 

Water,  ;   998.06 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  in  this  water  the  sulphate  of  lime  is  in  the  largest  proportion,  while 
no  trace  of  it  can  be  discovered  in  the  tufa.  If  this  be  true  of  all  these  springs,  the  sulphate 
of  lime  must  be  converted  into  a  carbonate  at  the  moment  of  its  deposition,  or  soon  after  that 
deposition  has  taken  place. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  conversion  of  vegetable  into  mineral  matter  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  phenomena  of  slow  putrefaction,  and  that  these  must  be  studied  whenever 
we  attempt  to  reason  on  the  conversion  of  fossil  bodies  into  stone.* 

In  many  of  the  specimens  found  at  Chittenango,  the  petrified  leaves,  apparently  of  the 
beech,  arc  much  thicker  than  those  which  have  not  undergone  this  change ;  and  from  the 
prominence  of  the  midrib  and  nerves,  I  am  induced  to  think  that  the  change  commenced  with 
the  decay  of  the  fleshy  part  of  the  leaf,  and  was  completed  by  that  of  the  more  solid  or  woody 
portions. 

In  my  Second  Annual  Report,  1  offered  some  views  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
process  of  petrifaction  is  conducted.  These,  however,  have  been  controverted ;  and  I  am  not 
at  present  prepared  to  offer  others  less  objectionable. 

I  have  thus  completed  my  account  of  the  Mineral  Springs  of  this  State.  Numerous  and 
important  as  they  now  are,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  catalogue  will  hereafter  be  greatly 
extended.  Being  fully  sensible  of  the  great  interest  of  the  subject,  I  have  devoted  to  it  as 
much  time  and  labour  as  a  due  regard  to  the  other  parts  of  the  work  entrusted  to  me  seemed 
to  warrant. 


•  Iftir,  Addrn,  to  Ihr  Onlopad  Smfy  *f  Vrmbm,  1837 
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CATALOGUE  of  the  Mineral  Springs  in  the  State  of  New-York. 
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Psrra  of  Geo.  Dana.  II  tj  m-  from  Tillage  of  CoJchmter.  (uniniportmi: ) 
Serersl  unimportant  ooc»,  in  lanona parts  of  Ike  county  


In  the  town  of  Northeaal,  from  the  Ujllntn  of  a  lake  

A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Ameniarille,  on  the  rood  to  Ponslikeepatr 
I J  m.  iiorth.iiurthw  I'^t  ol  jVmi'niuYillr,  on  land  of  Mj  T.  Iiicmhiun, 

On  Grand  ialaml  .....................    

Several  on  Ihe  Indian  land,  4  m.  wc*t  of  Buffalo  

Neat  Crown  Point  


Slalc  150  ft.  n'jor*  lide 

Transition  limestone.  Ate..  


I3flt  ft.  shore  lide 


fl.  ahore  lidr 
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hitherto  known,  with  their  composition  as  far  as  determined. 


Temp'mrr. 


Kiod  of  gaa  evolved. 


il°  lo  S3"  Carb.  acid,  28  culi.  in.  tn  n  pu 
Cartarettcd  hydrogen. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Ditto  ditto 
Ditto  ditto 
Ditto  ditto 
Dilto  ditto 
Scili  h.  hyd.  in  mod.  quantities. 
Carb.  acid,  tn  trim  tile  quantity. 

Sutph.  hyd.  moderate  quantity. 
Ditto 


Tot,]  , 


"«"»«■  


NuMrooftb,. 


*ll«.  .njrrfl^ata. 


Carbonic  acid  , 

Carbonic  acid  . 
Sulnh.  hyd. 
Ditto 


Chloride  of  aodiura, 
and  iron 


of  *oda,  line. 


Carbonic  acid. 
Ditto 


l.Seub.  inches  19. J 


Cartmrettcd  hydrogrn. 
Ditto  dilto 
Ditto  ditto 
Ditto  dilto 

Subhuretled  hydrogen. 


SulphureUed  hydrogen. 
Ditto  ditto 
Ditto  ditto 
Ditto  ditto 

Sulph.  hyd.  and  carbonic  acid. 


JV        * — .......  

Ditto  ditto 


790.70  grain.. 


Chlorido  of  vodjnm. 


All"  I J 


L  C.  Ihvrk. 


L  C.  Berk. 
J.  R.  Chilton. 


Carbonic  .eid?  

Sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Carbonic  acid  I  ........ 

Carborettrd  hydrogen. 
Ditto         ditto  T 

SolphureUed  hydro 
Ditto   ■  .  .duto 


Carbonate  of  in 


Chloride,  of 
Chloride  of 


.  of  lime 


Ditto  .ditto 
Ditto  ditto 


[tahnc  matter 
contain  18.78 


Sulphates  of  magnesia  and  lime. 


C.U. 


Part.L 


21 
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Ku..l  of  Spriwj. 


Oe>kbee< 


IXitrocen  . 

Fmlm. 


Sour  sprinti*  — 

Sulphureous  

Brine  

Ditto   


I   Ull    'i     r  1,0  r.. 


U.ulogicaJ  suusuon.  w«l  astathl  mUnm 

•'At 


UllEZNC. 


Ill:  .Hi  ... 


Half  »  mil'-  east  of  CMMMM  corners  —  

Ditto  'l'"0 

Scar  North  Byron  and  in  Bcricn   •• 

In  the  town  of  EluVHnui.V  north «..-t  of  B.lnvin  

town  of  Kliin,  uii  the  land  of  John  tr.  Salts  rice  


Petri  fyine,..- 
Sul|>hurcou.» 

Ditto   


Ditto   

Ditto   


Petrify  mil. 
Ditto  .... 


I.i  -a  :  ■  

LmxusTo*,. 


Madison. 


MoNlloE, 


Sulphureous  

Petrifying  

Brine ..  ■ 

Sulphureous 
Ditto   


ulphureous. 
Ditto   


Petrifying. 
Bnnc  


Ditto   

Ditto  ......... 

iitlo    

Ilitlamfmi1-!.  (pi 

uljiliurfOKW  

Ditto   


Ditto 
Ditto 


Sulphureous... 

Ditto   

Inflammable  tins  .... 
Bnou. ........ 


New-Yam  

MlMirU,  .. 


Ditto  . 
Suline  . 


Sulphureous. 

Ditiu   

Chalyl>ealc  . 


Ditto 
Br  in*. 


Ditto 


Inflammable  pul 
Pclnfyuie,  


Sulphureous. 

Ditto   

DiUo   


Usnv  of  i hi-  streams  .lri.Mii  t  mrnaiic  bath  u<  «*if"-» 
.N«m£  kJSSSS,  1  Mm  SS  of  Cauk.U.  on  the  f.rrn  of  Henry 

A  ni'itTroa,  the  preceding  »n  .lie  other  .;.!••  of  the  creek,  oil  farm  of 

im  we*  ..I  Ather..,  »>  «  "lley  at  the  ba»  of  H-  Hoderberg  »,uc. 
lime  group 

On  the  Omiimil  rrrrk,  m  the  town  of  Stark  

fen  imle«  Ml  of  rorl-I'l»in  ■ 

Near  MuillllOiurgli.  «tni  elsewhere  in  tin  county  


S  in  ,.•  rock  ns  tluit  at  Saltan  — 


Transitu,  limcsl.  *»  ft.  ut»re 


Caleslonia.  ...  ... 

Towi  ..f  Vork.         llul.  >  saw-nwl   -  'J'*."".**' 

At&eU.  vilUp.-.  »  Urge  n&i  rftshlW  •«>[•" «i«'"J  *1»  «•» ' 
Several  ui'-Ar  Went  Avon     ••-  •" 

In  the  rallcy  of  the  Cbill-nancu  creek.  ■  milo  south  of  Hie  viU*f  »l 

U^^l^:^  of  CU,.ten,,.o,  (White  Sulphur 

S,"inlLT!,«.r0;  from  sid.  hill  in  immediate  vicinity  of  Chiltenanito 
Town  ol  Linox,  near  lli<  Bt*  cuii.il  


Ity.lruulo'  limestone  .. 

letferous  slate,  t4U  ft- ebon! 

0,Ui>   I»  ft-  alxire 

Dnto   


t„  ,|,r  town  o(  PrnfwM.  witl.m  a  wleof  Ufa*  Ontario.... .  ... 

On  the  IromWioit  bay,  f.-ro  tw*  to  three  mil;  a  from  LiuteOni.nl.. 

In  the  town  ..ftiri'.  re',  ft  m.  northwest  I  rum  llochestcr  

Nrartluo  inoulh  of  Genesee  river.    ••' 

Luiiriniiir'a.  in  th*  rily  of  ntAmtiW....  Viltfi*  mil* 

At  the  vil'.acc  of  Orilcn.  »l  the  town  of  the  same  name,  hall  »  MM 

south  uf  Mrmncer's  hiwin  . 

Sev.ml  in  Hie  town"  ofOalfS.  Mend™  «d  IMt'forrl  - 

SSXS*fdt«  .«  the  km  of  W  heatland,  lor.u.ne  a  lurxr  Ml 

shchtlv  nnpritnateil  with  «as  , 
Monro,  ;,.»,»>..  5  m  from  K.*he.trr.  on  UN  road  to  IMtsford  . 
In  Ordf  n,  on  the  land  of  Timothy  Colby. 


ami  sanilslone. 
Ditu>   


n  Kijrs 


iThree,  e«\ii'taniJi'aV"  sin^"i«ck'»  CI.rk.ou,  8  m.  north  of 

Lwld'*  corners                            .   ,  w  n 
0  ro.  uortti  of  the  preceding,  on  Uie  land  of  Mr.  Unit"  


nifTstrect,  Ntvi-York- 


Oft  the  Tonavmnd.  creek,  V  ro.  Iroin  the  villsjr. 
I  ■».  north  of  Lcwiaton,  on  farm  of  C.|A.  Leonard,  »e«nd  ollnrs 
Uie  vicinity. 

Airport,  in  »'«        of  ^r«"°D.  ^■i,0i,™  c**A"f  £ ! 
At  CalU'.  eave,  lulf  a  mile  l»- low  Ae  falls.    Calcareous  tufa 
found  every  where  under  the  Win 

Almut  a  mile  aliovc  the  falls  ,  ' '!',[ ' 

Irn  the  Unk  of  the  Niagara,  about  two  mile,  below  the  falls  .. 
In  the  rwrthrm  jilirt  of  Oietown  ol  Pendleton,  near  A*  canal  . 


Uric 
tida 


<i5  It.  above  Uibr 


'alcifr rous  idiac,  500  ft.  shove 
Red  sandstone   


lido 


•  irneMotU!  


Dark  green  ryjweoua  mail.... 
Ssndstone  or  indurated  null. 

In  bni«*une  abovo  shale. 


In  the  ahalc. 
Luuesionc  .■ 


Ditto 


...  550  ft.  above  tide 


Linirstonn  . 

Ditto   

Ditto   

Ditto  ..... 


5W  ft. 
"joSft. 


above  tide 
above  tide 
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T**»l  ■  mount  »f  rWid  mi 
t-r,  Jft  a  j.int 

Namr»  .jflh.  psmcif.il  uJiseuupnuiteti. 

A.lhomr. 



.jNitnnten  

.  (Larboiuc  acid  ............. 

-   ...  .... 

..  Caiionaie'ofliiiie. 

..  Knimuu*. 

■  ------------ — 

.  Suiphurie  actd  «nth  lime,  aluruuu,  and  oxide  of  iron, 

.  Chloride  of  sadiiiru,  die 
.  Ditto 

.  U  C.  B«*k. 

:::::::: 

-  Sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Ditto  ditto 

D.tto  Outo 
Ditto  ditto 

*•....... 

•*-- . . ... 

*"•"-  ........  ....... 

?fa»r>hurviuxl  jiritruten. 
Ditto  ditto 

Ditto  ditto 

• •-- • .... 
si*  

*B»  

••-—•»••  ....  ...  .  ....   

Sulnh.  hyd. 
Ditto      and  carbonic  ac,d. 

Ditto  ditto 

Ditto  ditto 

Ditto  ditto 

"**""*""»*•••»•-«•••■••.. 

17.06  grai ns  

15.43  grains  

IV. Oft  grains   

•  »••  ........ 

....  .......... 

Cldorulo  of  .odium,  tic. 

SU^,l*cMl^Jinf  UroT""               CiJoml*  of  ",xliuj° 
Bag*,  or  luno  and  np,  earn,  of  lime  ud  chloride  of  i«d. 

I>itto             ditto           ditto  ditto 

Sulphate  nnd  carbonate  of  lime 
Liiuirlue  i>!  sixtiliiu,  clc. 

Prof.  Hadl«y. 
L.  C.  Beck. 
L.  0.  Beck. 
L  C.  Berk. 

••■•---»-••..„.....  ....  .... 

....  ....  ....  ...... 

-  -  -  . ..........  ....  .... 

Ditto  ditto 
Ditto  ditto 
Ditto  ditto 

Sutph.  of  luno  and  wU,  ehiondc  ofaod.  and  enro.  of  Ume. 

 - 

»°  

" • • - «••----...■...«_..„ 

•ssr-ter  

14.99  gTQJQS  

LC.Bock. 

Ditto  ditto 
Ditto  ditto 

5arb,  acid  and  ntmoaphcric  air.  1 
>ulpuurcu«d  tijilrogcn. 

*-73  gnuna  ( 

1 

  rf  Um  ^  ^  ^        i  ^  ^ 

- 

L  Chilton 





— .... 

-«>•*•*..•••••.......  c 

Uorid«Of«di«B, 



— ...........  c 

1 1 ' .  i .  v  ■  •  of  lime. 

DiUo  ditto 
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COUNTY. 


OstLlPA, 


OSOHP*OS. 


Okt»U!o,  . 


OUX9E, 


O*w*oo. 


K  ...I  <■<  »pn»«. 


Brine  

Ditto   . 

Inflammable  «u 

Ditto   

Sulphureous  

Pino    

Ditto   


Particular  beeolity  • 


Near  Venn™  centre  

Ten  mile,  wentof  >«rnon  rillatte -- 
A  mile  west  of  Vernon  village.  17  ™. 


Diuo  . 
Saline  . 


Urine . . 
Ditto  . 


Sulpliureoul. 
Ditto   


wot  of  l*tic»... 


Black  shale 


Itnlf 

morcland.  called  "  IWiwk 


Ditto  ....... 

Ditto   

Ditto   

Saline  

Chalybeate ... 

Ditto  ... 

Petrifying  

Ditto   


Inflammable  gas 

Ditto   

Diuo   - 

Sulphureous  


Ditto 
Ditto 


Diuo   

Chalybeate 


Brine  ..... 

Ditto   

Ditto   

Sulphureous  

Briru!  

Diuo  

Ditto  


Ol*Br.q, 


Rsi'-IUU. 


ElEtSSf fifl S  Wi«,  3  Z  norihe...  of  Syracu.e.  known  by  ** 

Near  the  BUM  *«»  at  S»lin»...  ---  * 

1  nle  Sodoni,  I  ro.  es*t  of  Manlma  centre  

About  a  mile  west  of  'he  "ll**'  °f  Canaaton  

At  Foote'e.  .cttlcinrnt  

Ne«  Sv"^  OnonHnp.ManUu..  Camillas,  fct  where  calcar. 
oui  tufa  ■■  very  almiiJant 

Brinto)  HolK.w,  town  of  Bristol,  «  m-  W  SW  of  Cniiandaiirua  

O^tuh "ides  ii  MUM*  lake,  within  1  m.  of  the  village  .. 

In  Km  BliximlieM,  and  in  the  town  of  Richmond...- 

Several  S  the  town  of  Phelps,  about  II  m.  NW  of  Ueuova,  known. 

by  the  name  of  the  "  Clifton  spring. 
On  the  banh»  or  the  outlet  of  Canambupta  lake  

About  21  m.  from  the  village  of  Ncwlmrsh,  on  the  furtn  of  Dr.  M 

O  "tbc"  funo  of  0  Clinton,  Jr.  E.o.  in  the  town  of  New.\V,ni*.r. 
On  the  top  of  Shawinrunh  mountain,  m  the  town  of  Minium* 

At  Fairhnvrn.  in  the  town  of  Rune*,  tmsil  ........ 

In  town  of  bWL  lot  137.  from  wh.rti  salt  was  formerly  made  ■•• - 
tfel.r  Scof.eM'.  mil).,  in  town  of  Y»le.  ;  nit  formerly  mad.  from  it 

Two  at  Holley  Village  ;  weal  

In  the  town  of  Murray,  near  Sandy  creek  -       ;-ff  •*"•"" 

In  the  torn  of  Ridcrway.  rjetween  the  Kne  canal  and  Ridor  road. . 


Marly  elny  *»  ft  above  tide 


Limestone 


190  ft  above  tide 


421)  ft.  abut*  tide 


About  150  ft.  alove  tide 


Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Sulphuiaou...., 
Brin*...... — 

Sulphureous  

Ditto  

Ditto   

Ditto   

Ditto   

Nitrogen..  

Chalybeate  .„ . 


"506  ft.  above  tide 


In  the  town,  of  Cooauntia,  Richland  and  ftertu* 
In  the  town  of  Hannibal,  a  nule  northeast  or  hvinnry  a  corners.  c.ll« 

•'  Burr'.  Salt  Works" 
In  various 

8<ioare 
In  the  town 

Several  north  of  Cherry-Valley,  below  the  fall.  . 
At  Salt  Sprinirille.  Mrtly  in  tit*  and  partly  in  Montgomery  county. 
In  the  town  if  Kichfwld  


„  ,1  "i  — .   - 

,'  parw  of  the  townof  llMtings;  one  4  m-weat  from  Central 
I  ,  vote  S  m.  w«.t  of  Hi...  and  .  third  a  Ccn  rsl  Sn.ua* 
wn  of  Palermo,  on  the  land  of  Goorre  G.  t.nsaie  


From  the  drab  limestone  . 


Near  Cherry- Valley 

Near  the  village  of  Bath,  oppoatte  to  Albany... 
Near  Orernbusb,  oppos.to  to  All«ny,  and  near  M  *e.t  or  Mr*. 

Gcii*l  three  mile,  south  of  Albany  . 
At  thc^iorth  emi  of  the  (to  of  Troy,  .od  hi  nta  other  ,«rU  of 

b  teaSSU  comer  of  the  town  of  RMMi  W  mile,  wutheaat 

of  lha  rillasr  of  Heiiiiington,  \  t. 
One  mile  from  Bund  take  i  usme.  fn»n  e^trei 


SUte  

Stale  


SO  to  30  ft. 


adore  lid 
tixiir  tide 


20  to  30  It  al»»etidi 
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TVmpture 


K  ml  of  gta  i'ti.I.'"'!. 


CarUiretted  hydrogen. 

Ditto  ditto  

ulphurelled  hydrogen. 
Ditto  ilittn 


Ditto  ditto 
Carh.  hyd.  and  carbonic  acid  . 


>  to  51' Carbonic  ac.l  . 
Ditto 


JO* 
SO* 


Ditto 


ditto 


XT. 


Ditto      anil  aul«>nie  will  . 
Ditto  ditto 
Ditto 


Carbonic  ncid. 
,ic  acid  . 


Cartniictted  hydrogen. 
Ditto  ditto 
Ditto  ditto 

■Sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Ditto  ditto 


/Carbomc  acid ' 


T-ilfll  nimmn!  "4  anlul  mil- 
if-ri  ia  n  jiiTtl. 


Nature  of  tlia  pitodaai  ujjae  tnr:i>u'»ent«. 


107.25  grains  

100.00  grain.  

1 1 15  to  1250  gr... 


13.05  grains.. 

1 .13. fit  grains. 
1  ■16.41  grains. 


Chloride  of  sodium,  &c. 
Ditto  ditto 


Chlorides  of  aod.  calcium  and  m«tt.  and 


Cj,lorirj«  of  aod,  calnum 
Carb.  and  .alp*,  oflin 


Clilor.  of  «i»l.  calf,  and 
Chlondc 


1  card,  of  ao<U  . 
I  «ul?K.of  linw., 
1  !       d  il'""1 

itchlor.  ofcnl... 


Dr.  J.  Noyca. 
Dr.  J.  Noyra. 
L.  C.  Beek. 

L.  C.  Beck. 

U  C  Beck. 
L.  a  Beck. 

C.  A.  Spcnixr, 


ofltnw. 


SutpburettrtJ  hydrogen. 
Cnrttonic  ncid  


Chloride  at  Milium. 


.......  ....  . 


Ditto 
D>tto 

Ditto 


Cart.onic  acid  , 

Sulphuretted  hydmgen. 
Dillu  ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 


ditto 


Nitrogen . 


[  1  ox,  of  milt. 
A  pint  of  water  contain* 


From  2J0  lb  990 


Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 

ditto 
dttto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
ditto 

Ditto 

Deposit  tufa  ami  wulL»bur. 

CUaridt  c ' 


GtMdcs  of  Btxli.jm  an  J  culcium. 


A'ltliiritj- 


Pakt.  I. 
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COUNTY. 


RlrllltONII.  

St.  Lawmen 


Sm»TO«a... 


SfHOHUllE, 


Wayxi.. 


Km.'-  nf  Spring. 


Chalybeate. 

Sulphureous . . . . 


Petrifying  

Acid,  saline  rhalyS. 
Ohio  ditto 


H  II.. 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Diito 
Ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


Ditto  ditto 
Ohio  ditto 
Ditto  ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Onto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
dillo 


PiuIkoUi  Locality. 


Ucolcsttcal  sanation,  and  btigbt  abase 


Acidulous  rhntyic.itc 
Ditto  dlllo 


On  iho  luuk.of  the  Kivrr  Rocket.  nlmul  a  mile  from  the 

Slas»cnn.    Several  others  occur  on  the  same  slrcain 
Four  milm  northwest  of  the  Tillage  of  Gousemt  ur  

Congress  Spring,  in  the  villave  of  SaralocTi  Springs   

Columbian  Spnnr,  l.r»  or  or  -0  rod.  soulhwcst  from  Oil*  Congress 

Wii.hinci.m  Spring,  50  rod.  southwest  from  the  preceding  

Hamilton  Si  ring.  SO  rod.  northeast  from  the  Conireas   

Hut  Rock  Spun.;,  about  I  IK)  rods  northeast  of  lb*  Hamilton  Spring. 

High  Rock  Spring,  aliout  100  rod.  north  of  the  preceding  

President  Spring,  about  30  rods  northeast  of  the  High  Rock  

Rr.1  Spring,  from  00  lo  70  roils  northeast  o(  the  President  Soring. . . 
Barrel  Spnne,  mar  the  Hieh  Kock  ;  Walton  S(iring.  in  rear  of  Co- 

lurubi  .n  Hotel .  Monnw  Spn:.c.  13  or  M  rod.  north  of  FUt  Rock 

Ten  Springs,  nl-out  a  mile  cast  of  the  High  Rock  

Fills  Snnnc.  about  S  m.  in  a  SW  direction  from  Congress  Spring 
Several  in  the  town  of  Saratogn,  about  10  mlW  southeast  of  the 

Congreaa  Spring,  called  the  Quaker  Springa 
Han.  Smici  Spring,,  in  tear  of  San.  Soon,  ullage  of  Ballstofl  Spa  . . 

I'nited  Slates  Spring,  a  ahort  distance  Irom  lit"  preceding.  , 

Public  Well,  near  the  centre  oflhe  sillage  of  Hallaton  Spa  

Wasbinglon  Spring,  in  tl»e  atreet,  a  few  rod.  south  ol  Hie  lortn«r.. 
Park  Spring,  in  rear  of  the  Village  Hotel,  Ballston  S 


Ditto  .... 
Petrifying . 


Sulphureous. 
[Chalybeate  . 
|Sulpliureous. 
Chalybeate  . 
Petrifying — 


Siexgca. 
Stccii 

Tiooa,  

ULrrgg.... 
ToaratNs,. 


Sulphureous ' . 
Nitrogen .... . 


II  rioe. 

Sulphureoua. 
Ditto 
Ditto 


WaainwoTox,  . 

WgsTCUKTER, 

V*T«s  


Slate . 
Ditto  . 
Onto  . 
Ditto  . 

>pn  |  Ditto  . 

Fulton  Spun;.  Bnllsion  Spa,  19  feet  from  the  United  States  Spring  Ditto  . 

Franklin  Spring.  13  feet  from  the  Untied  States  Spring   1  

(in  the  eastern  hank  of  Saratoga  lake,  alioul  a  nn'e  S.of  Sunk*  Hill 

Two  or  three  miles  weal  of  Saratoga  Spring"  

Calcareous  tufa  ta  altundant  in  the  Tieinily  of  several  of  the  spring, 
in  this  county. 

Sharon.    Sercial  strongly  impregnated  

a  m  from  Oak  Hill,  on  the  road  to  Freehold,  on  farm  of  W.  Barlow. 

Several  near  the  village  of  Leesville,  in  the  town  of  Sharon  

Near  Ihe  preceding  

Calcareous  tufa  is  found  in  abundance  in  various  parts  of  tike  county. 

In  the  Tillage  of  Waterloo. 

Canoga  

At  La  Gnuiire,  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Oaris.  ............. 

Near  Camplielltown,  a  vdlsge  in  the  NW  part  of  town  of  Campbell. 

At  the  post-ofltre  in  the  lownof  Jasper    

In  the  town  of  Trhana  ..  


Green  shale-  . 


In  I 


i  S  W  |«rt  ol  Ihe  town  of  Barton,  on  the  east  bank  of  (be  Chemung 

Town  of  Nrw-Palt*,  one  mile  weal  of  Springlown,  nearly  opposite 

Buntieo  point 
In  tbe  town  of  Orvdr.n.  10  miles  east  of  Ithaca 
On  Sis  Mile  creek,  a  mile  or  twro 
Near  the 


Brino  

Ditto   

Dillo   

Sulphureous.  

Ditto   

Ditto   

Ditto   

Ditto   

Brine....  


Acid  saline  ehalyb. 
Petrifying. . ....... 


Sulphureous  

InBaxnmahle  gas 


In  the  town  of  Galen  ....  ..... 

In  the  sillag*  of  Clyde  

Near  the  head  of  Little  Sodua  hay  . . 
In  Brown's  mill  pond, one  and  a  half 
Oai  Salmon  creek,  near  the  force  in 

One  or  two  at  and  near  Palmyra  

At  Jenkins'  bill,  in  Ihe  t  illage  of  Clyde 
Haifa  mile  northeast  of  Marion  Centre 
Two  miles  from  I.ockvillc,  near  that 


At  Reed's,  in  South  Arcyle  

Springs  in  various  parts  of  the  county  ........  

Cliappciiua  Spring,  three  and  a  half  miles  cast  of  Sing-Sing  . 

Federal  Hollow,  in  tbe  town  of  Middl 
and  about  21  miles  from  IVdmyra 


417  ft.  above  tide 


Sandstone  

Ditto   

Gypseous  rocks... 

Red  sandstone  

Gypseous  r 


About  150  ft.  above  tide 


Bituminous  limestone 
parous  rocks .  


Mohawk  limestone . 
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DESCRIPTIVE  MINERALOGY 


CLASS  I 

■ 

GASEOUS  MINERALS. 
These  substances  are  sometimes  found  in  a  free  «nt.  -    ,  .1 

ORDER  I    COMBUSTIBLE  GASES. 

There  are  four  of  these  combustible  gaae,  which  have  been  found  in  nature,  viz : 
1.  Hydrogen.  _  0  ,  , 

HYDROGEN. 

lTZl2ee^Uf,Witr'  aDd7tW*U>lgt'"raUi  ^^'-constituent  of  water. 


w.th  air  at  lL.0         h«hte« '^ance  known,  ,ts  specific grarity  being 68.8,  compared 

bur^g  in  c;"tec;  •»      atmosphere,  but  it  extinguishes 

-park,  it  explodes  violent  and  ^  ^  ^  4  ^        °r  w,th  *»  electnc 

1  luienuy,  and  the  result  is  the  formation  of  water. 
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Uses.  Hydrogen  gas  may  be  procured  in  largo  quantities  by  various  processes.  It  was  at 
one  time  used  for  filling  balloons  ;  but  recently  coal  gas  has  been  substituted  for  it,  on  account 
of  its  being  cheaper  and  more  convenient.  The  latter  gas,  however,  being  much  heavier 
than  pure  hydrogen,  the  balloon  must  be  very  large. 

LOCALITIES. 

Hydrogen  gas  is  evolved  from  various  kinds  of  rocks,  as  limestone,  the  coal  series,  etc. ; 
also  from  stagnant  waters  of  various  kinds.  It  is  said  in  some  cases  to  be  found  pure,  but  it 
is  most  generally  mixed  with  carbon  or  sulphur.  I  am  not  aware  of  its  occurrence  in  any 
quantity  in  a  pure  form  in  New- York  ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that,  among  the  abundant  loca- 
lities of  carburcttcd  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it  may  hereafter  be  found  to  exist.  According 
to  Beudant  it  is  always  mixed  with  the  carburcttcd  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen  disengaged  from 
talzes  or  from  fissures  in  the  earth,  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 

CARBURETTED  HYDROGEN. 

Cwburetted  Hydrogen  Gu  Cfca.  fW.  -  CarUurrttal  Hydrogen.  Sktpard.  -  Empyr*um»uVh«.  Hydrogrn- 

Giw.  Maht.  —  Grixou.  Bndanl. 

Description.  Gaseous,  colourless  and  transparent ;  soluble  in  very  minute  proportions  in 
water.  It  has  an  cmpyreumatic  odour.  Its  specific  gravity  is  from  559  to  570,  compared 
with  atmospheric  air  as  1000. 

This  gas  burns  with  a  flame  which  is  yellowish  white  or  white,  apparently  according  to  the 
relative  proportions  of  its  ingredients.  It  extinguishes  burning  bodies,  is  fatal  to  respiration, 
and  when  mixed  with  atmospheric  air  or  hydrogen  gas  and  ignited,  explodes  violently. 

Composition.  The  real  composition  of  this  gas,  which  is  known  in  chemical  works  under 
the  names  of  Light  Carburetted  Hydrogen  or  Marsh  Gas,  is  carbon  74.87,  and  hydrogen 
25.13 ;  but  its  real  atomic  weight  seems  still  to  be  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  It  has  usually 
been  thought  to  be  a  compound  of  one  atom  of  carbon  and  two  atoms  of  hydrogen ;  but  Kane 
thinks  there  is  reason  to  suppose  it  to  be  two  atoms  of  carbon  and  four  of  hydrogen.  As  it 
occurs  in  nature  and  under  various  circumstances,  it  is  probably  not  constant  in  its  composi- 
tion. It  may  sometimes  be  mixed  with  variable  proportions  of  these  substances  in  then- 
separate  form.    Its  formula  is  cither  CH,  or  C,H«. 

Uses.  This  gas,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  sometimes  evolved,  may  be  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  illumination. 

localities. 

In  the  preceding  part  of  this  work  I  have  given  a  full  account  of  the  localities  of  this  gas, 
under  the  head  of  Gas  or  Carburcttcd  Hydrogen  Springs  (page  128).  I  will  only  add  hero 
that  it  issues  from  clefts  in  rocks  of  various  kinds,  and  principally  abounds  in  the  western 
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part  of  the  Slate.  Although  it  often  passes  through  water,  it  is  but  sparingly  absorbed  by  it. 
Its  origin,  like  that  of  many  of  the  other  gases  which  arc  evolved  from  the  surface,  is  probably 
deep  sealed. 

SULPHURETTED  HYDROGEN. 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  Qu.  Ckattland.  —  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  Sispard,  —  Schwefligee  Hydrogcn-Ga* 

.  -  Hydrog^nc  Sulfurd. 


Description.  Gaseous,  colourless,  transparent ;  absorbed  by  water.  It  has  a  very  offen- 
sive taste  and  odour  resembling  that  of  rotten  eggs,  by  which  it  can  be  distinguished  from  all 
other  gases.  It  is  heavier  than  atmospheric  air,  its  specific  gravity  being  1177,  and  that 
of  air  1000. 

This  gas  is  highly  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  pale  blue  flame;  but  it  extinguishes  burning 
bodies,  and  cannot  be  safely  breathed  in  any  quantity.  With  oxygen  gas  it  forms  a  mixture 
which  detonates  by  the  application  of  flame,  or  by  the  electric  spark.  It  blackens  the  salts  of 
lead,  and  many  other  metallic  compounds. 

Composition.  Sulphur  94. 18,  hydrogen  5.82.  It  contains,  therefore,  one  atom  of  each 
of  the  constituents.    Its  formala  will  be  SH. 

Uses.  In  addition  to  the  medical  virtues  which  arc  ascribed  to  this  substance,  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely useful  reagent  in  the  laboratory.  It  is  employed  in  the  gaseous  form,  in  solution  in 
water,  and  in  combination  with  ammonia  as  a  test  for  the  metals. 


This  gas  is  abundantly  evolved  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  it  forms  what  arc  called 
Sulphureous,  Sulphuretted  or  Hydrosulphurelled  Springs.  Of  these,  a  detailed  notice,  to- 
gether with  an  examination  of  the  theory  of  their  origin,  will  be  found  in  the  first  part  of  this 
work  (page  141). 

PHOSPHURETTED  HYDROGEN. 

Phoephorigea  Hjdrogen-Ga».  Moki, 

Descuiption.  Gaseous,  transparent,  colourless ;  sparingly  absorbed  by  water.  It  has  an 
offensive  smell  resembling  that  of  garlic.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1185,  compared  to  air  as 
1000. 

This  gas  docs  not  support  flame  or  respiration,  but  is  characterized  by  inflaming  spontane- 
ously when  mixed  with  air  or  with  oxygen  gas. 

Composition.  Phosphorus  91.29,  hydrogen  8.71,  or  one  atom  of  the  former  and  three 
of  the  latter.    Its  formula  is  PHa. 
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This  gas  is  sometimes  given  out  by  marshes,  and  is  probably  formed  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  animal  and  vegetable  matters.  As  it  is  spontaneously  inflammable,  it  has  been  known 
by  the  names  Ignis  fatuus.  Lantern  Jack,  &c.  It  is  sometimes  mixed  with  carburcttcd 
hydrogen. 


ORDER  II.   NON-COMBUSTIBLE  GASES. 

Under  this  order  are  included 

1.  Oxygen.  3.  Carbonic  acid. 

2.  Nitrogen.  4.  Atmospheric  air. 

OXYGEN. 

[From  the  Greek  «Juf,  on  acid,  and  jewau,  I  generate;  it  having  been  formerly  supposed  to  be  essen- 
tial to  acidity.] 

Description.  Gaseous,  colourless,  inodorous,  tasteless,  and  transparent;  sparingly  dis- 
solved by  water.  It  is  a  powerful  supporter  of  combustion,  and  is  essential  to  respiration. 
Specific  gravity  1102,  water  being  1000. 

Burning  bodies  introduced  into  this  gas  burn  with  greatly  increased  brilliancy,  and  even 
some  substances,  which  are  not  ordinarily  thought  to  be  combustible,  when  ignited,  undergo 
rapid  combustion  in  it ;  as  iron  wire,  steel  watch  springs,  etc. 

This  gas  is  largely  evolved  from  vegetables.  The  carbonic  acid  which  they  absorb  is  de- 
composed, the  carbon  being  appropriated  to  the  vegetable  and  Uic  oxygen  given  out.  In  some 
cases  it  is  said  to  predominate  in  the  air  given  out  by  springs.  I  have  introduced  it  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  directing  attention  to  the  subject. 

NITROGEN. 
[So  called  from  its  being  the  basis  of  nitric  acid  and  nitre-l 

Description.  Gaseous,  colourless,  transparent,  tasteless  and  inodorous  ;  it  is  absorbed  by 
water  only  in  very  small  quantity.  It  is  lighter  than  atmospheric  air,  its  specific  gravity  being 
976,  compared  to  air  as  1000.  It  does  not  support  combustion  nor  animal  life,  and  is  indeed 
characterized  by  the  absence  of  those  properties  which  distinguish  the  other  gases. 
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LOCALITIES. 

This  gas  is  given  out  in  considerable  abundance,  and  in  a  state  of  purity  or  nearly  so,  in 
the  town  of  Hoosick  in  Rensselaer  county,  at  Lebanon  in  Columbia  county,  Canoga  in  Seneca 
county,  and  at  Chatcaugay  in  Franklin  county.  These  localities  are  particularly  described 
under  the  head  of  Nitrogen  Springs  (page  133). 

CARBONIC  ACID. 

Carbonic  Add.  CUatdand  and  SbparJ.  -  Ga«fcrmige  Kohlen  Store.  Mokt.  -  Acide  Cibowqne.  Bnufcnl. 

Description.  Gaseous,  colourless,  inodorous,  and  uninflammable;  soluble  in  water,  to  which 
it  communicates  an  agreeable  subacid  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1521,  compared  with  air 
as  1000.  It  possesses  acid  properties  both  when  free  and  when  in  solution.  When  test 
paper  is  reddened  by  it,  the  original  colour  is  restored  upon  the  application  of  heat.  It  extin- 
guishes all  burning  bodies,  and  when  breathed  in  any  quantity,  is  fatal  to  life. 

Composition.  Carbon  27.4,  oxygen  72.6.    Its  formula  is  CO,. 

Uses.  In  the  form  of  solution  in  water,  carbonic  acid  is  largely  consumed  as  a  beverage 
under  the  name  of  soda  water.  It  is  also  the  basis  of  other  effervescing  drinks.  The  quan- 
tity of  gas  absorbed  by  water  is  much  increased  by  pressure ;  and  when  this  pressure  is 
removed,  the  gas  escapes  with  effervescence. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  expansibility  of  the  solidified  gas,  it  was  at  one  time  supposed 
that  it  would  be  a  valuable  moving  power,  but  this  idea  is  now  abandoned. 

LOCALITIES. 

Carbonic  acid  is  often  found  in  the  bottoms  of  wells,  caverns,  and  other  similar  situations, 
in  considerable  quantities.  In  such  cases  its  occurrence  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  certain 
decompositions  of  carbonate  of  lime  which  arc  effected  below  the  crust  of  the  earth,  as  the 
acid,  though  ever  so  frequently  removed,  is  again  produced.  Its  presence  may  be  detected 
by  introducing  a  lighted  candle  into  the  suspected  air,  when,  if  carbonic  acid  be  present,  the 
candle  will  be  extinguished.  This  is  a  precaution  which  should  always  be  used  before 
descending  into  wells  or  unexplored  caverns,  especially  in  limestone  countries.  Many  lives 
have  been  lost,  through  want  of  attention  to  this  simple  test  of  the  presence  of  this  gas. 
As  its  specific  gravity  is  considerably  greater  tluin  that  of  atmospheric  air,  it  may  be  removed 
from  wells  by  large  buckets  or  tubs  in  the  same  manner  as  water.  Pure  slaked  lime  may 
also  bo  used  for  the  same  purpose,  as  the  carbonic  acid  readily  combines  with  it  and  forms 
carbonate  of  lime. 

Most  of  our  wells  and  springs  contain  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  and  from  many  of 
our  mineral  springs  it  is  abundantly  evolved.  The  most  remarkable  in  this  respect  are  the 
springs  of  Saratoga  and  Ballston,  where  the  quantity  of  this  gas  which  is  given  out  is  some- 
times so  great  as  to  resemble  a  volcanic  eruption.  I  have  been  informed  that  some  years 
since  there  was  a  discharge  of  this  gas  from  the  creek  in  the  village  of  Ballston,  which  threw 
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the  water  several  feet  into  the  air ;  but  the  gas  soon  diminished  in  quantity,  and  can  now  be 
observed  rising  only  in  small  bubbles  through  the  bed  of  the  stream  (sec  page  137). 

The  carbonic  acid  which  is  given  out  by  various  mineral  waters  is  sometimes  in  a  free 
state,  as  is  the  case  at  Ballston  and  Saratoga,  where  large  bubbles  rise  through  the  water  at 
regular  and  short  intervals  ;  or  it  holds  in  solution  various  bases  in  the  form  ol  bicarbonatcs, 
which,  as  soon  as  a  portion  of  the  acid  is  evolved,  arc  deposited  as  simple  carbonates.  Such 
phenomena  arc  observed  at  the  brine  springs  in  Onondaga  county  and  elsewhere,  and  at  those 
which  are  called  petrifying  springs,  of  which  there  arc  many  in  Western  New-York. 

As  I  have  already  noticed  this  subject  at  length  under  the  head  of  mineral  springs,  it  will 
be  unnecessary  to  add  further  particulars  (see  page  134). 

ATMOSPHERIC  AIR. 

Atmospheric  Air.  SSepard  and  Dana.  —  Reinea  Atrnosphar-Gaa.  Mohi. 

Description.  Gaseous,  transparent,  tasteless  and  inodorous  ;  sparingly  absorbed  by  water. 
When  in  large  masses,  it  reflects  a  blue  colour.  Its  specific  gravity  is  taken  as  the  standard 
for  all  gases  and  vapours,  and  is  therefore  1000.  It  is  about  780  times  lighter  than  water  at 
40.5  Fahr.,  when  water  is  at  its  greatest  density,  and  is  then  also  10,600  times  lighter  than 
quicksilver.  Kant. 

Composition.  The  constituents  of  atmospheric  air,  are  nearly  as  follows,  riz :  Nitrogen 
gas  75.83,  oxygen  gas  23.04,  watery  vapour  1 .03,  carbonic  acid  0.05.  These  ingredients, 
however,  arc  thought  to  be  rather  in  the  form  of  mixture  than  of  true  chemical  combination. 
Their  proportions  are  moreover  liable  to  slight  variations  from  general  and  local  causes. 

Atmospheric  air  is  sometimes  given  out  through  the  clefts  of  rocks,  and  is  associated  with 
the  other  gaseous  minerals  which  are  peculiar  to  certain  springs.  Thus  Dr.  Daubcny  states 
that  the  gaseous  matter  evolved  by  the  water  of  the  Lebanon  spring  consists  of  about  fifty 
parts  of  atmospheric  air  and  fifty  parts  of  nitrogen,  in  the  hundred.  Small  quantities  of  air 
have  also  been  detected  in  several  of  the  Saratoga  springs.  In  this  case  its  origin  is  probably 
the  same  as  that  of  the  other  gaseous  contents.  The  air  which  is  uniformly  found  in  the 
water  of  fresh  water  springs  may  also,  I  think,  be  referred  to  some  deep  seated  and  general 
agency. 

That  atmospheric  air  docs  find  its  way  into  the  interior  of  the  earth,  through  the  cracks  and 
fissures  with  which  its  crust  is  every  where  intersected,  the  large  cavities  it  so  frequently 
envelopes,  and  perhaps  through  its  porous  and  permeable  structure,  is  an  idea  which  seems  to 
be  sufficiently  well  sustained.  If  such  is  really  the  fact,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  account  for 
the  occurrence  of  atmospheric  air,  and  occasionally  of  pure  nitrogen,  in  the  waters  of  certain 
springB.  To  account  for  the  latter,  we  have  only  to  suppose  that  certain  processes,  occa- 
sioning the  abstraction  of  oxygen  from  common  air,  arc  going  on  in  the  interior  of  the  earth.* 

♦  See  Dr.  DwUny'.  Report  on  Mineral  and  Thermal  Walcre.  RrjwrU  0/  «*r  Bnfuk  AuoaUm  J«r  tat  Ai<xm«™*i  of 
Snmct,  1630. 
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CLASS  II. 


LIQUID  MINERALS,  NOT  COMBUSTIBLE. 


Tftese  substances  are  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  are  not  combustible.  One  of 
them  is  acid ;  tht  others  do  not  possess  that  property. 

ORDER  I.   LiaUID  ACIDS. 

There  is  only  one  substance  in  New-York  belonging  to  this  order,  viz.  Hydrous  Sulphuric 
Acid. 

HYDROUS  SULPHURIC  ACID. 

Sulphuric  Arid.  Oambmd  and  SluparJ.  —  TrojvfW  SchwefrUSiure.  A*i*»  —  liquid  Sulphuric  Acid.  Jaau- 

L- OA  of  Vitriol 


Description.  In  its  pure  form  it  is  a  heavy  inodorous  oily  liquid,  which  is  exceedingly 
corrosive.  Even  when  largely  diluted  with  water  it  has  a  very  sour  taste,  and  reddens  litmus. 
Its  specific  gravity  when  concentrated  is  1 .847,  water  being  1 .000.  By  the  action  of  carbon 
aided  by  heat,  it  is  converted  into  sulphurous  acid.  Its  presence  may  always  be  detected  by 
the  white  insoluble  precipitate  produced  in  a  dilute  solution  of  it  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  the  solution  of  nitrate  or  muriate  of  barytcs.  To  distinguish  the  native  sulphuric  acid  from 
i  of  acid,  recourse  may  be  had  to  evaporation  ;  in  the  former,  little  or 


Composition.  In  its  concentrated  form  this  acid  contains  sulphur  32.79,  orygen  48.68, 
18.83.   Its  formula  is  SO,  +  HO. 


Uses.  Sulphuric  acid  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  substances  now  manufac- 
tured. There  are  very  few  arts  in  which  it  is  not  in  some  way  or  other  employed.  Indeed 
it  has  been  remarked  by  Dumas,  that  the  state  of  the  arts  in  any  country  can  be  in  a  great 

t  of  this  acid  which  is  I 


The  occurrence  of  this  acid  has  heretofore  been  noticed  almost  exclusively  in  the 
of  volcanoes,  or  in  volcanic  districts.  A  remarkable  locality  of  it  exists  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  town  of  Byron,  in  Genesee  county.  The  acid  is  produced  from  a  hillock  ele- 
vated several  feet  above  the  surrounding  plane.    The  hillock  is  covered  with  vegetable  i 

Min. —  Past  H.  23 
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which  has  been  charred  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  which,  though  no  water  flows 
from  it,  is  always  quite  damp.  This  vegetable  matter  has  an  intensely  sour  taste.  About  two 
miles  east  of  the  preceding  there  is  a  spring  consisting  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  issues 
from  the  earth  in  considerable  quantity.  I  examined  with  care  the  liquid  acid,  and  the  brownish 
vegetable  matter  subjected  to  its  action.  The  former  was  found  to  be  nearly  pure  sulphuric 
acid  mixed  with  water ;  and  the  latter  yielded,  upon  being  boiled  in  water,  a  similar  solution. 
The  acid  could  not  have  been  derived  from  an  acid  sulphate,  as  the  bases  were  found  only  in 
very  minute  quantity.  (See  page  150.) 

It  is  said  that  at  the  time  when  this  county  was  first  settled,  a  copious  spring  of  an  intensely 
sour  water  issued  from  the  top  of  the  mound ;  but  that  in  digging  about  the  spring  for  the 
purpose  of  making  it  deeper,  the  whole  was  lost,  and  since  that  time  it  has  only  appeared  in 
the  spring  of  the  year.  The  rocks  below  are  the  gypseous  marls,  and  nearly  or  quite  the 
same  as  those  which  arc  found  below  the  sour  springs  in  the  town  of  Bergen.'  In  the  town 
just  named,  there  are  several  springs  which  contain  sulphuric  acid.  One  of  these,  however, 
is  much  stronger  than  the  rest.  They  rise  from  the  grey  marl  and  gypsum.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  some  of  the  wells  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  in  the  same  formation,  yield 
good  water. 


ORDER  II.   LIQUID  MINERALS,  NOT  ACID. 

This  includes  the  two  following,  viz : 

1.  Atmospheric  Water.  2.  Sea  Water. 


ATMOSPHERIC  WATER. 

AUnoqAtrk  Wuer.  Sktpard,  —  Pure  AtmotphCTic  W.irr.  Jamatm.  —  Kcian  AUmwphiir-WWr.  Muks.  — 

De  scription.  Liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  transparent,  tasteless  and  inodorous.  Spe- 
cific gravity  1 .000,  all  solid  and  liquid  bodies  being  referred  to  it  as  the  standard.  It  is  about 
828  times  heavier  than  atmospheric  air. 

At  the  temperature  of  323  Fahr.  water  becomes  solid,  and  it  then  sometimes  appears  in  a 
variety  of  crystalline  forms,  usually  having  a  hexagonal  nucleus.  When  heated  to  212° 
Pahr.  it  assumes  the  form  of  vapour  or  steam,  and  if  this  vapour  be  made  to  pass  through  a 
tube  stuffed  with  iron  wire  and  heated  to  redness,  it  is  decomposed,  the  oxygen  combining 
with  the  iron,  and  the  hydrogen  passing  off  in  the  form  of  gas. 


*  Hill.  Ant- IV*  (Jnbfift  RiparU,  1S40. 
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Composition.  Oxygen  88.94,  hydrogen  11.06  (Berzelius).  But  it  almost  always  con- 
tains small  portions  of  foreign  matter.    Its  formula  is  HO. 

The  purest  water  that  can  be  found  as  a  natural  product  is  rain,  river,  or  spring  water,  or 
that  obtained  by  melting  freshly  fallen  snow.  All  these,  however,  contain  portions  of  air,  and 
sometimes  minute  quantities  of  saline  matter.  Snow  water  usually  contains  some  organic 
matter,  the  exact  nature  of  which  has  not  been  determined. 

Most  of  the  well  water  in  various  parts  of  this  State  contains  small  portions  of  carbonate, 
sulphate  and  muriate  of  lime.  The  presence  of  the  two  former  is  often  rendered  quite  evi- 
dent by  the  calcareous  crust  formed  in  culinary  vessels,  in  which  this  water  is  constantly 
subjected  to  heat.  The  presence  of  muriate  of  lime  may  be  detected  by  the  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  one  portion  of  the  water,  and  of  oxalate  of  lime  to  another.  A 
white  precipitate  will  in  both  cases  be  tho  result  if  this  compound  is  present. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  brine  springs  in  the  western  part  of  New- York,  small 
quantities  of  common  salt  are  found  in  the  water  of  wells.  But  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  some- 
times in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  highly  charged  mineral  spring,  there  will  be  found  water 
of  a  very  great  degree  of  purity.  This  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  this 
latter  has  its  origin  in  a  different  subterranean  reservoir. 

It  has  recently  been  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Liebig  and  others,  that  atmospheric 
water  usually  contains  ammonia.  This  alkali  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  products  of  the 
putrefaction  of  animal  and  vegetable  matters.  It  is  thus  conveyed  into  the  atmosphere,  and 
being  very  soluble  in  water,  is  brought  down  again  by  rain  and  snow.  Lcibig  supposes  that 
it  is  from  the  decomposition  of  this  substance  that  plants  receive  that  portion  of  nitrogen  which 
seems  to  be  so  essential  to  their  growth. 

SEA  WATER. 

Common  Sea  Water.  Jameson. 

Description.  Liquid,  having  a  bitter  nauseous  taste  and  disagreeable  smell.  Specific 
gravity  varying  from  1 .026  to  1 .035. 

Composition.  Sea  water  generally  contains  the  following  ingredients  in  100  parts,  viz  : 
Chloride  of  sodium  2.50,  chloride  of  magnesium  0.35,  sulphate  of  magnesia  O.OB,  carbo- 
nate of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia  0.02,  sulphate  of  lime  0.01,  water  96.54,  together 
with  some  traces  of  iodide  and  bromide  of  magnesium.  Kane. 

In  100  parts  of  water  there  arc  chloride  of  sodium  2.50,  sulphate  of  magnesia  0.53,  chlo- 
ride of  magnesium  0.35,  carbonate  of  lime  0.02,  sulphate  of  lime  0.01,  besides  y^'j,  of 
sulphate  and  muriate  of  potash.  It  contains  also  iodide  of  sodium  and  bromide  of  magne- 
sium. Ure. 

Water  from  the  Firth  of  Forth.  Chloride  of  sodium  2.20,  sulphate  of  soda  0.33,  chloride 
of  magnesium  0.42,  chloride  of  calcium  0.07.  Jameson. 
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It  appears,  therefore,  from  the  above  analysis,  that  there  is  some  variation  in  the  nature  as 
well  as  in  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients  of  sea  water.  The  total  amount  of  saline  matters 
is  also  different  in  different  parts  of  the  ocean.  Thus  the  water  of  the  Baltic  sea  is  said  to 
contain  j'T  of  its  weight  of  salt  (or  1.6  per  cent);  that  of  Uic  sea  between  England  and 
France  contains  part  (or  3.1  per  cent);  and  that  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  T'r  part  (or  6.1 
per  cent.)  Ure.  Some  inland  seas,  however,  contain  a  still  larger  proportion  of  saline  matter. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  Dead  Sea,  the  water  of  which,  according  to  Marcet, 
contains  25. 10  per  cent,  of  salts. 

A  knowledge  of  the  relative  proportion  of  common  salt  which  sea  water  contains  is  of  impor- 
tance, as  it  is  upon  this  that  the  question  of  the  feasibility  of  establishing  the  manufacture  of 
that  valuable  article  must  often  depend.  From  the  statements  which  have  already  been  made 
in  regard  to  the  proportions  of  saline  matter  found  in  different  seas,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
water  within  the  boundaries  of  this  State  is  not  so  strongly  impregnated  as  to  render  this 
manufacture  of  much  consequence,  especially  while  the  strongly  charged  brine  springs  of 
Western  New- York  yield  such  an  abundant  supply. 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  a  portion  of  sea  water  taken  from  the  East  river  at 


New- York,  at  very  high  tide  : 

Specific  gravity  1 . 02038. 
1000  grains  contain, 

Carbonate  of  lime  „  „   l .  22 

Carbonate  of  magnesia      0.50 

Sulphate  of  lime,     0.80 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,   1.72 

Chloride  of  magnesium,   2 . 26 

Chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt),  „   20.30 

Water,  with  traces  of  organic  matter,  ..........  .  973 . 20 


This  water  would  require  not  less  than  three  hundred  gallons  for  the  manufacture  of  a  bushel 
of  salt. 

On  ascending  the  Hudson,  the  proportion  of  saline  matter  is  of  course  constantly  decreasing, 
until  at  Newburgh  the  water  scarcely  troubles  any  of  the  ordinary  tests.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Croton  river,  about  forty  miles  north  of  New-York,  I  found  the  specific  gravity  of  the  water 
at  high  tide  1 .00173,  and  the  proportion  of  saline  matter  in  100.000  grs.  to  be  000. 152  grs. ; 
at  low  tide  the  specific  gravity  was  1 .00326,  and  the  amount  of  dry  saline  matter  000.379  grs. 
in  100.000  grs.  of  the  water. 

An  opinion  was  at  one  time  entertained  that  the  water  of  Lake  Ontario  was  salt  at  the 
bottom,  but  recent  and  carefully  conducted  experiments  have  proved  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
It  is  found,  like  that  of  most  of  our  inland  lakes  and  rivers,  to  be  nearly  pure,  containing  only 
minute  quantities  of  the  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime  and  chloride  of  calcium. 
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CLASS  III. 


COMBUSTIBLE  MINERALS,  NOT  GASEOUS. 

This  class  includes  all  the  combustible  minerals,  commonly  so  called,  not  already  noticed,  viz: 


1.  Sulphur. 

2.  Bitumen. 

3.  Amber. 

4.  Graphite. 


5.  Anthracite. 

6.  Coal. 

7.  Lignite. 

8.  Peat. 


SULPHUR. 


Fig.  14  Fig  is  Description.  Colour  when  pure,  sulphur-yel- 

low ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  admixture  of  foreign 
matters,  it  is  sometimes  red,  brown,  grey,  and  eTcn 
green.    Streak  white,  or  sulphur-yellow.    It  oc- 
curs regularly  crystallized ;  also  massive,  dissemi- 
nated, stalactitic,  and  investing  other  minerals. 
Primary  form  an  octahedron  with  a  rhombic  base. 
Fig.  14,  P  on  P  106°  38'  and  84°  58' ;  P  on  P' 
144°  17'  (Beudant).    Sometimes  the  terminal 
solid  angles  are  replaced  by  tangent  planes,  as 
in  Fig.  15.    Cleavage  imperfect  and  interrupted. 
Fracture  uneven,  splintery  or  conchoidal.    Lustre  shining  and  resinous.    Varies  from  trans- 
parent to  translucent  on  the  edges.    It  possesses  double  refraction  in  a  high  degree.  Very 
brittle.    Hardness  1 .5  to  2.5.    Specific  gravity  from  1 .90  to  2. 10  (Phillips). 

When  heated  and  held  in  the  hand,  a  crackling  noise  is  distinctly  heard.  It  is  very  fusible, 
combustible,  and  even  volatile.  Burns  readily  with  a  blue  flame,  and  is  resolved  into  sul- 
phurous acid  by  combination  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  leaving  no  residuum  when  the 
mineral  is  pure.    It  acquires  resinous  electricity  by  friction. 


Geological  Situation.  Sulphur  is  most  common  in  volcanic  countries.  It  is  somct 
found  in  primary  rocks,  but  is  more  frequently  associated  with  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
ones.  It  sometimes  also  results  from  the  decomposition  of  the  compounds  of  which  it  forms 
a  constituent. 
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Uses.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  mineral  products.  It  is  quite  largely  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  sulphur  matches  ;  in  the  preparation  of  sulphurous  acid,  which  is  used  to 
bleach  woollen  and  silken  goods  ;  to  disinfect  vitiated  air,  etc.  Sulphur  is  also  employed  for 
cementing  iron  bars,  and  for  taking  impressions  from  seals  and  cameos.  But  its  great  uses 
are  in  the  manufacture  of  vermilion,  gunpower,  and  oil  of  vitriol. 

LOCALITIES. 

Cayuga  County.  At  Thomson's  plaster  bed  in  the  town  of  Springport,  there  are  found 
thin  seams  of  sulphur  intermixed  with  transparent  sclcnitc.  The  sulphur  is  semi-crystalline, 
and  has  all  the  characters  of  the  volcanic  specimens.  It  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites,  but  it  is  probably  an  original  deposit. 

Small  masses  of  this  mineral  have  also  been  found  in  the  beds  of  earthy  gypsum  near  Ca- 
millus  in  Onondaga  county,  and  elsewhere.    It  is,  however,  seldom  abundant. 

Greene  County.  Some  localities  arc  noticed  in  the  Catskill  mountains,  where  this  mineral 
occurs  in  the  fissures  of  the  rocks,  with  alum,  and  where  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites. 

Orange  County.  Sulphur  in  a  pulverulent  form,  or  in  small  grains,  has  occasionally  been 
found  in  the  cavities  of  a  ferruginous  granitic  rock  in  the  vicinity  of  West-Point.  I  have 
also  seen  small  grains  of  the  same  mineral  disseminated  through  porous  white  quartz  from 
this  county.  I  am  at  a  loss  whether  to  refer  these  to  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites,  or  to 
consider  them  as  original  depositions. 

In  addition  to  the  above  localities,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  the  vicinity  of  several  of  our 
sulphur  springs,  efflorescences  or  thin  layers  of  sulphur  arc  found  on  leaves,  twigs,  and  frag- 
ments of  rock.  In  these  cases  the  sulphur  is  deposited  in  consequence  of  the  decomposition 
of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  which  these  springs  evolve.  This  is  very  strikingly  the  case  at 
the  sulphur  springs  near  Chittenango  in  Madison  county,  at  those  of  Avon  in  Livingston 
county,  at  Farmington  in  Ontario  county,  and  at  Sharon  in  Schoharie  county.  Moss  or  other 
vegetables  over  which  these  waters  flow,  become  incrusted  with  sulphur,  which,  however, 
is  largely  mixed  with  earthy  and  saline  matters. 

Sulphur  also  occurs  in  various  part  of  the  State,  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  decomposition 
of  iron  pyrites.  But  in  these  cases,  it  is  seldom  sufficiently  pure  to  exhibit  the  characteristic 
marks  of  the  mineral. 


BITUMEN. 

and  Sltpard.  —  Biiumr.  Haiv.  —  Napht?,  with  an  appendix  including  Malta?,  Anpltaltr, 
Min?ral  Oil  and  Bitumen.  Phillips.  —  Aaphaltr  and  Elastic  Biluin?n.  TUmen.  —  1 


Description.  Colour  white,  grey,  yellow,  brown  and  black.  Streak  usually  unchanged. 
It  occurs  massive,  disseminated,  globular,  rcniform,  stalagmitic  and  liquid.    Fracture  con- 
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choidal,  more  or  less  perfect,  earthy  and  slaty.  Lustre  resinous.  Ranges  from  transparent 
to  opaque.  Hardness  0.0  to  2.0.  Specific  gravity  from  0.83  to  1 .20.  Inflammable,  and 
gives  out  a  bituminous  odour  when  burnt. 

Varieties.  This  species  has  often  been  divided  into  two,  under  the  names  of  Mineral  Oil, 
and  Mineral  Pitch  or  Bitumen ;  the  former  of  which  includes  the  liquid  varieties,  and  the 
latter  those  which  are  solid.    But  they  imperceptibly  pass  into  each  other. 

Naphtha.  A  yellow  or  yellowish  white  transparent  liquid,  which  burns  with  a  white  flame, 
and  gives  out  a  penetrating  odour.    It  dissolves  the  resins. 

Petroleum.  This  includes  the  blackish  brown  translucent  or  opaque  liquid  varieties.  It  is 
rather  thicker  than  common  tar,  emits  a  thick  black  smoke  when  burned,  and  leaves  a  black 
coaly  residuum. 

Naphtha,  when  exposed  to  the  air  and  light,  becomes  brown,  and  seems  to  pass  into  petro- 
leum :  and  when  petroleum  is  distilled,  a  liquid  is  obtained  similar  to  naphtha. 

Mineral  Pitch,  Asjihalt,  and  Elastic  Bitumen.  These  names  are  sometimes  applied  to  the 
solid  varieties.  They  arc  usually  of  a  brownish  black  colour.  The  first  has  an  earthy  and 
uneven  fracture  ;  the  second  has  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  is  opaque  and  brittle  ;  while  elastic 
bitumen  yields  easily  to  pressure,  is  flexible,  clastic,  and  closely  resembles  caoutchouc.  They 
all  burn  readily,  giving  out  much  smoke.    The  soft  varieties  harden  by  exposure. 

Composition.  Naphtha,  Carbon  82.20,  hydrogen  14.80  (Thomson).  Elastic  Bitumen, 
Carbon  52 . 25,  hydrogen  7 . 49,  oxygen  40 . 1 0,  nitrogen  0.15  (Henry).  According  to  Kane, 
the  formula  for  Asphaltum  is  CH^O,- 

Geological  Situation.  Some  of  the  varieties  are  most  abundant  in  the  coal  formations, 
and  seem  to  be  connected  with  them  ;  others  arc  found  in  limestone  and  sandstone  rocks,  and 
do  not  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  any  geological  period. 

Uses.  In  countries  where  this  mineral  abounds,  it  is  frequently  used  as  fuel.  Asphaltum 
enters  into  the  composition  of  certain  hydraulic  cements,  and  into  that  of  the  black  varnishes 
called  jajmns,  for  coating  iron  vessels.  Naphtha  is  employed  as  a  solvent  of  caoutchouc,  and 
the  common  petroleum  is  in  repute  as  a  medicinal  article. 

LOCALITIES. 

Albany  County.  Petroleum  is  found  in  considerable  quantities,  floating  on  the  surface  of 
a  spring  near  McKown's,  in  the  town  of  Guilderland. 

Alleoany  County.  A  celebrated  locality  of  petroleum,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Seneca 
Oil  Spring,  occurs  in  the  town  of  Cuba,  within  about  eighty  rods  of  the  line  which  divides 
this  county  from  Cattaraugus,  three  and  a  half  miles  from  the  village  of  Cuba,  and  twenty-one 
miles  from  Angelica.  It  is  a  circular  pool  about  eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  filled  nearly  to  its 
margin  with  foul  water,  and  having  no  visible  outlet.  The  water  is  coated  with  a  thin  layer 
of  the  mineral  oil,  giving  it  a  yellowish  brown  colour,  but  the  quantity  is  inconsiderable.  The 
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peculiar  odour,  however,  is  perceptible  for  a  considerable  distance  from  the  spring.*  The 
substance  is  collected  by  skimming  it  from  the  fountain,  and  is  used  as  an  external  applica- 
tion in  various  diseases.  Indeed  so  highly  was  it  prized  by  the  Indians,  that  a  mile  square 
around  the  spring  has  been  reserved  for  the  Scnccas.  The  article,  sold  under  the  name  of 
Seneca  oil  in  the  Eastern  and  Northern  States,  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  Oil  creek  in 
Venango  county,  Pennsylvania,  where  it  is  not  only  more  abundant,  but  more  pure  than  at 
the  Cuba  spring. 

Mr.  Hall  remarks,  that  the  rocks  at  Rockville  are  all  highly  bituminous ;  the  sandstone  so 
much  so,  that  it  scents  the  clothes  of  the  workmen ;  and  the  water  of  the  springs,  though 
clear,  has  the  taste  of  bitumen. 

Cattaraugus  Countv.  There  is  a  petroleum  or  oil  spring  in  the  town  of  Freedom,  similar 
in  many  respects  to  that  of  Cuba  in  the  adjoining  county  ;  but  its  diameter  is  somewhat  less, 
and  the  quantity  of  petroleum  which  rises  to  the  surface  is  proporttonably  the  same.  It  is 
situated  in  a  bluish  aluminous  shale  similar  to  that  found  on  the  Cattaraugus  creek,  above 
Zoar.  This  shale,  which  is  about  twenty-five  feet  in  thickness,  rests  on  a  sandstone,  which 
is  more  highly  bituminous  than  any  other  rock  in  the  district.  In  making  an  excavation  of  a 
little  more  than  fourteen  feet,  about  six  yards  from  the  spring,  pure,  glossy,  black  petroleum, 
mingled  with  water,  gushed  up  with  gTcat  violence.  A  large  quantity  of  oil  was  daily 
removed  from  this  for  some  time,  but  afterwards  the  quantity  of  oil  diminished  both  in  the 
new  and  the  old  springs,  and  it  is  now  less  than  it  was  at  the  first  settlement  of  the  country. t 

Chautauq.ub  Countv.  The  sandstone  which  occurs  at  Laona,  near  Fredonia,  has  a  strong 
bituminous  odour,  and  not  unfrequcnlly  contains  cavities  filled  with  a  liquid  resembling  petro- 
leum. Thin  scams  of  bituminous  coal,  or  of  what  seems  rather  to  be  indurated  petroleum,  arc 
found  alternating  with  the  strata  of  slate  found  at  Fredonia  and  in  its  vicinity,  especially  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Eric.  The  remarkable  evolutions  of  carburettcd  hydrogen  for  which  this 
region  is  so  celebrated,  are  undoubtedly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  decomposition  of  these  bitumi- 
nous substances. 

Erie  County.  Springs  of  petroleum  often  rise  in  the  shales  of  this  county,  especially  on 
the  Cauquaga  creek.  These  shales  are  often  so  highly  charged  with  bitumen  as  to  burn  freely 
when  ignited. 

Seneca  County.  Petroleum  is  found  floating  on  the  surface  of  Seneca  lake,  whence  the 
name  of  Seneca  Oil,  by  which  it  is  commonly  known.  It  is  also  frequently  found  on  the  sur- 
face of  springs  in  various  parts  of  the  county. 


♦  Vtiuuta,  A'od- Ymk  Q^pcal  liyon,  1837.         J  E.  N.  Honfori,  Ifat-Yark  digital  Rtyen,,  IBM. 
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AMBER. 

Amber.  CUattland,  Phillip,  anil  Tktmum,  —  Sucon.  /iiitiy  and  Bmlaat,  —  Yellow  Mineral  Ream,  or 
Amber.  Jameson,  —  Gelbcs  Erd-H&rz.  Afoks. 

Description.  Colour  yellow  or  yellowish-white,  sometimes  passing  into  red  brown.  Streak 
•white  or  grey.  It  occurs  in  irregular  grains,  nodules,  and  sometimes  in  stalactites ;  often  in- 
closes insects,  leaves  and  other  parts  of  vegetables.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Lustre  resinous 
or  vitreous.  Transparent  and  translucent.  Brittle,  and  easily  frangible.  Hardness  from  2.0 
to  2.5.  Specific  gravity  from  1 .080  to  1 .085.  When  rubbed,  it  becomes  negatively  elec- 
tric. A  notice  of  this  fact  formed  trie  basis  of  the  science  of  electricity,  the  Greek  name  for 
amber  being  ijX»rf>ov.  It  burns  with  a  yellow  flame,  emits  an  agreeable  odour,  and  leaves  a 
light  shining  black  coal.    It  is  soluble  in  alcohol.   When  distilled,  it  yields  succinic  acid. 

Amber  may  be  distinguished  from  gum  copal,  which  it  often  resembles,  by  its  being  harder, 
and  not  melting  into  drops  when  burning.  Mcllite  or  honey-stone  becomes  white  when  laid 
on  a  red  hot  coal. 

Composition.  Carbon  70.68,  hydrogen  11 .62,  oxygen  7.77  ( Ure).  According  to  Kane, 
it  is  a  mixture  of  two  resins  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  a  bitumen  insoluble  in 
those  liquids,  a  volatile  oil,  and  the  succinic  acid. 

Geological  Situation.  Amber  usually  occurs  in  alluvial  and  tertiary  formations.  It  has 
been  found  associated  with  lignite  and  iron  pyrites,  at  South-Amboy  in  New-Jersey.  The 
same  stratum  is  continued  at  Rossville  in  Richmond  county,  N.  Y.,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  amber  will  be  found  associated  with  it.  The  amber  from  Amboy  occurs  in  small  pale- 
yellow  or  reddish-yellow  translucent  masses.  The  stratum  in  which  it  is  found  is  covered  by 
an  astringent  clay. 

Uses.  Amber  is  very  extensively  used  in  the  arts  as  a  material  for  varnishes.  It  is  also 
employed  as  a  perfume,  and  the  finer  kinds  are  wrought  into  ornaments  which  in  some  coun- 
tries are  highly  prized.  Its  scientific  interest  depends  upon  its  electrical  properties  and  the 
results  of  its  distillation. 
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GRAPHITE, 
the  Greek  ypeqw,  I  write ;  in  allusion  to  its  use.) 
or  Graphite. 


Description.  Colour  dark  steel  grey,  inclining  to  iron  black. 
Streak  black.  It  occurs  crystallized  in  regular  six-sided  tables  (Fig. 
16);  also  in  granular  concretions,  massive  and  disseminated.  Pri- 
mary form  a  rhombohedron,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  unknown. 
Cleavage  perfect,  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  Fracture  uneven,  con- 
choidal  and  slaty.  Lustre  metallic.  Opaque.  Sectilc.  Hardness 
from  1 .0  to  2.0.  Specific  gravity  from  2.08  to  2.45.  It  is  infusible 
by  the  blow-pipe  ,  but  in  a  high  degree  of  heat,  it  is  combustible, 
and  leaves  a  residuum  of  oxide  of  iron. 


Composition.  Graphite  was  for  a  long  time  considered  as  a  compound  of  graphite  and 
iron ;  but  it  is  now  thought  that  the  iron,  the  proportion  of  which  is  very  variable,  and  seldom 
exceeds  ten  or  eleven  per  cent.,  is  entirely  accidental.  The  mineral  may  be  regarded  as 
carbon,  differing  only  from  the  diamond,  charcoal,  etc.,  in  the  mode  of  aggregation  of  its 
ultimate  particles. 

Geological  Situation.  This  mineral  is  almost  always  found  in  primitive  rocks,  usually 
granite  or  white  limestone.  In  the  State  of  New- York,  the  latter  is  the  more  common  matrix, 
although  veins  of  considerable  extent  are  also  found  in  granite. 

Uses.  Graphite  has  long  been  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  lead  pencils  and  crayons. 
It  is  also  used  for  making  crucibles  and  portable  furnaces,  for  giving  a  gloss  to  the  surface  of 
iron,  and  for  counteracting  friction  between  rubbing  surfaces  of  wood  or  metal. 

localities. 

In  another  part  of  this  work  (page  96),  I  have  noticed  our  principal  localities  of  graphite. 
A  few  others  may  here  be  added ;  and  to  avoid  repetition,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  white 
limestone,  wherever  it  occurs,  usually  contains  scales  or  imperfect  tabular  crystals  of  this 
mineral.  The  finest  specimens  of  this  kind  have  heretofore  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Port 
Henry  in  Essex  county,  and  in  the  town  of  Monroe  in  the  county  of  Orange.  Very  fine  spe- 
cimens, having  a  six-sided  form,  and  exhibiting  distinct  rhombohedral  cleavages,  have  been 
found  by  Dr.  Emmons  at  Johnsburgh  in  Warren  county.  But  graphite,  when  it  occurs  in 
this  manner,  is  seldom  in  quantities  which  render  it  valuable  for  economical  purposes. 

Columbia  Countt.  Mr.  Mather  informs  us  that  graphite  is  common  in  the  talcose  and 
talco-argillaceous  rocks  of  the  Williamstown  range ;  in  Hancock  mountain,  cast  of  New- 
Lebanon  ;  and  cast  of  Hillsdale.    Two  miles  east  of  the  latter  a  bed  has  been  opened,  which 
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is  said  to  be  a  mixture  of  talc  and  graphite,  well  suited  for  some  of  the  uses  to  which  thia 
mineral  is  applied.* 

Essex  County.  There  is  a  vein  of  graphite  at  Rogers'  rock,  from  which  tolerable  cabinet 
specimens  may  be  obtained  ;  and  a  locality  of  the  massive  variety  has  been  found  near  Port 
Henry,  but  its  extent  and  value  are  still  unknown. 

Putnam  County.  This  mineral,  largely  mixed,  however,  with  foreign  matters,  is  found 
associated  with  arsenical  pyrites,  near  Brown's  serpentine  quarry,  three  and  a  half  miles 
northwest  of  the  village  of  Carmel. 

Orange  County.  Interesting  specimens  of  graphite  occur  in  the  white  limestone  at  Duck 
Cedar  pond,  in  the  town  of  Monroe.  The  plates,  which  arc  often  six-sided  or  rounded,  are 
stellar  and  radiated,  resembling  in  their  structure  certain  specimens  of  prehnite. 

New- York  County.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  graphite  has  been  noticed  as  occurring  in 
hcxahedral  prisms  about  four-tenths  of  an  inch  long,  and  sometimes  truncated  on  their  terminal 
edges.    The  gangue  is  a  brownish  oxide  of  iron,  embracing  hornblende  and  mica.t 

Washioton  County.  A  small  vein  of  graphite  occurs  in  the  limestone  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Fort- Ann,  on  the  road  to  Whitehall.  It  is  associated  with  rounded  grains  of  quartz, 
pyroxene  and  other  minerals.}: 

Artificial  Graphite.  A  kind  of  graphite  is  artificially  formed  during  the  reduction  of  the 
ores  of  iron.  I  have  found  it  in  the  hearth  of  a  furnace  at  Southfield  in  Orange  county,  and 
at  Rossic  in  St.  Lawrence  county.  At  the  former,  the  magnetic,  and  at  the  latter,  the  specu- 
lar, iron  ore,  is  employed.  The  specimen  from  Southfield  has  the  colour  and  lustre  of  gra- 
phite. It  usually  breaks  with  a  small  conchoidal  fracture.  It  is  tougher  and  harder  than 
graphite,  but  every  where,  when  broken,  has  the  same  lustre  and  gives  the  same  trace  as  that 
mineral.  According  to  my  analysis,  it  is  composed  of  80.39  carbon  and  79.61  iron.  On 
the  supposition  that  this  substance  contains  an  atom  of  each  of  these  constituents,  the  ratio 
would  be  17.65  carbon  and  82.35  iron.  One  of  these  artificial  compounds,  examined  by 
Berthier,§  consisted  of  0.183  carbon  and  0.819  iron,  the  proportions  being  quite  near  to  those 
in  the  specimen  which  I  analyzed. 

It  is  known  that  compounds  of  carbon  and  iron  in  other  proportions  arc  thus  artificially 
formed;  and  sometimes  nearly  pure  graphite  is  also  the  result. 


*  M>lher.  Nat-York  Qmbgkat  Uqxru,  1838.  *  Mather.  JVnr-}Vl  CofeficaJ  RtparU,  1841. 
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ANTHRACITE. 
[From  the  Greek  a»tyaf ,  carbon.] 


Description.  Colour  black,  sometimes  with  a  tinge  of  blue,  brown,  or  grey,  and  some- 
times beautifully  iridescent.  It  seldom  exhibits  any  regular  form,  although  Haiiy  states  that 
he  has  met  with  it  in  imperfect  acute  octahedrons,  and  something  of  the  same  kind  is  said  to 
hare  been  noticed  in  the  anthracite  of  Pennsylvania ;  it  also  occurs  massive,  vesicular  and 
disseminated.  Fracture,  conchoidal,  uneven  and  slaty.  Lustre  imperfect,  metallic  or  silky ; 
opaque.  Hardness  from  2.0  to  2.S.  Specific  gravity  —  specimen  from  Kilkenny,  1.435 
(Thomson);  specimens  from  Pennsylvania,  1 .52  to  1 .55.  It  burns  without  emitting  smoke, 
and  with  little  or  no  flame,  and  leaves  a  white  or  reddish  coloured  ash. 

Varieties.  The  several  varieties  which  are  someties  known  by  the  names  of  Conchoidal, 
Slaty,  Columnar,  and  Fibrous  Glance  Coal  or  Anthracite,  differ  only  in  the  mechanical 
;  of  their  particles. 


Composition.  Anthracite,  in  its  pure  state,  consists  almost  entirely  of  carbon.  It  usually 
contains  a  small  quantity  of  water  and  earthy  matters,  principally  silica  and  alumina.  Accord- 
ing to  the  analysis  of  Richardson  and  Rcgnault,  anthracite  contains  carbon  91 .98,  hydrogen 
8.92,  oxygen  and  nitrogen  3.16,  ashes  0.94. 

Geological  Situation.  Anthracite,  like  the  bituminous  coal,  when  it  occurs  in  workable 
beds,  is  found  only  in  the  secondary  rocks ;  but  in  smaller  quantities,  it  is  found  in  those  of  the 
transition  series,  as  will  appear  in  the  following  account  of  our  localities.  It  has  already  been 
stated,  and  is  but  too  well  known,  that  this  mineral  does  not  occur  in  large  beds  in  the  State 
of  New- York.  There  are,  however,  numerous  localities  in  which  there  are  found  thin  scams 
and  masses  of  sufficient  size  for  cabinet  specimens.  In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  this  work, 
these  are  to  be  briefly  noticed. 


localities. 

Albany  Conor.  Thin  seams  of  anthracite,  of  a  shining  black  colour,  have  been  found 
between  the  layers  of  greywacke  on  the  banks  of  the  Norman's  kill,  about  two  miles  south 
of  the  city. 

Columbia  County.  The  preceding  remark  will  apply  to  the  slate  in  various  parts  of  this 
county,  which  often  contains  thin  layers  of  anthracite.  The  slate  itself  frequently  has  a  black 
glazing,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  this  mineral.  Vast  sums  have  been  expended  in 
explorations  originating  in  mistaken  notions  concerning  the  nature  and  geological  position  of 
this  rock. 
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Greene  County.  According  to  Prof.  Eaton,  this  mineral  is  found  on  the  Kauterskill  four 
miles  west  of  Catskill,  precisely  at  the  meeting  of  the  cherty  limerock  with  what  he'  has 
termed  the  second  greywacke  slate.* 

Herkimer  Cocnty.  Anthracite  has  been  found  in  small  veins,  traversing  the  sandstone 
in  the  town  of  Salisbury.  It  also  occurs  at  Little-Falls,  Middleville  and  elsewhere,  but 
only  .n  suffident  quantity  for  cabinet  specimens.  Masses  of  several  inches  in  diameter  the 
largest  indeed  that  have  hitherto  been  found  in  the  State,  have  been  brought  from  Salisbury 
The  beautiful  quartz  crystals  for  which  this  county  is  so  celebrated,  arc  often  associated  with 
black  and  shining  anthracite,  which  sometimes  adheres  to,  and  penetrates  them  The  geodes 
of  these  crystals  are  sometimes  also  lined  with  a  black  powder,  which  is  found  to  be  nearly 
pure  carbon.  It  does  not  burn  with  flame,  but  is  gradually  consumed  under  the  blowpipe 
and  leaves  a  slight  earthv  residuum.    The  «-'--*-        ■  -    •  - 


and  leaves  a  slight  earthy  residuum.  The  same  black  powder  is  also  frequently  diffused 
throughout  the  entire  body  of  the  crystal. 

Montgomery  County.  At  Canajoharic  and  Cherry- Valley,  anthracite  occurs  in  thin  seams 
with  associations  similar  to  those  which  have  been  noticed  under  the  preceding  county  It 
is  also  found  disseminated  in  small  masses  through  hornstone,  near  Spraker's,  in  the  town  of 
Palatine.  A  considerable  sum  has  been  expended  in  working  this  locality.  The  mineral  is 
found  in  the  calcifcrous  sandstone. 

Orange  County.  In  the  greywacke,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  masses  of  this  mineral  from 
the  sue  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  pea,  so  as  to  give  the  rock  a  handsome  appearance.  Dr 
Horton  states  that  this  is  strikingly  the  case  at  Walden,  on  the  northwest  bank  of  the  Walkill. 

Rensselaer  County.  As  in  the  adjoining  counties,  thin  seams  of  anthracite  are  some- 
times found  between  the  layers  of  slate. 

Schoharie  County.  Small  masses  of  anthracite  have  been  obtained  in  Middleburgh,  where 
it  is  associated  with  calcareous  spar. 

Sullivan  County.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Red  bridge,  there  is  a  bed  of  black 
carbonaceous  shale  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  feet  thick,  which  has  thin  seams  of  anthracite 
interlaminated,  from  the  thickness  of  paper  to  that  of  thick  pasteboard.    Mr.  Mather  states 
that  the  shale  contains  vegetable  impressions,  similar  to  those  found  at  Carbondale  in  Penn- 
sylvania.   Thin  seams  of  anthracite  have  also  been  found  in  the  counties  of  Ulster,  Greene 
and  Schoharie,  and  occasionally  with  associated  fossil  plants.    He  adds,  that  although  the 
strata  in  which  these  seams  of  anthracite  occur  are  all  perhaps  below  the  coal-bearing  rocks 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  not  thought  probable  that  coal  will  be  found  in  useful  quantity  in 
them,  "  still  some  parts  of  the  upper  portions  bear  so  much  resemblance  to  the  anthracite  coal 
rocks  of  Pennsylvania,  both  in  mincralogical  character  and  fossil  remains,  that  it  is  thought 
possible  that  coal  beds  of  workable  thickness  may  be  discovered. "t 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  other  localities  of  anthracite,  similar  to  the  above,  exist  in  various 
pam  of  the  State,  but  we  have  as  yet  little  encouragement  to  pursue  explorations  for  this 
important  mineral. 
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COAL. 

Cotl.  Ckavdmd  and  P4tfl.pi  —  Uouilk.  Ifai9  at, J  liatdanl.  —  Bituminow  Mineral  Coal.  Tfumpun  and 
Jamrxm.  —  Uarrigc  Sfcdxv-Koht*.  Mfe 

Description.  Colour  black  or  brown,  often  with  an  iridescent  tarnish.  Streak  shining. 
It  occurs  massive,  ligniform,  and  rarely  in  columnar  concretions.  Fracture  earthy,  con- 
choidal,  slaty  and  uneven.  Lustre  resinous  or  semi-metallic.  Opaque.  Scctile  or  brittle. 
Hardness  from  1 .0  to  2.5.  Specific  gravity  from  1 .20  to  1 .30.  It  burns  with  a  whitish 
flame,  yielding  much  smoke  and  a  feeble  bituminous  odour ;  the  products  of  the  combustion 
being  chiefly  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  a  little  sulphurous  acid.  It  often  contains  also  some 
earthy  matters. 

Varieties.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  mineral,  as  Slate  coal,  Cannelcoal,  Foliated 
coal,  Pitch  coal,  etc.,  but  they  are  seldom  observed  in  our  limited  localities. 

Composition.  Newcastle  Coal— Carbon  75.28,  hydrogen  4 . 1 8,  nitrogen  15.96,  oxygen 
4.58  (Thomson). 

Cannel  Coal—  Carbon  83.75,  hydrogen  5.66,  oxygen  and  nitrogen  8.04,  ashes  2.55 
(Richardson  and  Regnault). 

Splint  Coal— Carbon  82.92,  hydrogen  6.49,  oxygen  and  nitrogen  10.86,  ashes  0.13 
(Richardson  and  Regnault). 

Geological  Situation.  When  in  workable  beds,  it  is  similar  to  the  preceding;  but  in  thin 
veins  and  small  masses,  it  is  found  in  lower  series  of  rocks. 

LOCALITIES. 

Cuautauqce  County.  The  bituminous  slate  through  which  the  carburctted  hydrogen  gas 
issues  in  the  vicinity  of  Frcdonia,  and  elsewhere  in  this  county,  often  contains  thin  seams  of 
coal,  which  burns  freely,  and  of  course  is  of  the  bituminous  kind.  It  seems,  however,  to  be 
either  wholly  or  in  part  composed  of  a  hardened  petroleum,  as  it  gives  out  a  stronger  odour 
than  any  of  the  varieties  of  coal  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Sometimes  these  scams  are 
several  inches  in  thickness,  and  from  some  of  the  excavations  a  bushel  or  more  of  the  coal 
has  been  obtained. 

Erie  County.  The  pyritous  shale,  which  abounds  here,  contains  thin  layers  of  coal  simi- 
lar to  those  found  in  the  preceding  county,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  similar  formations 
in  the  counties  of  Madison  and  Onondaga. 

Thin  scams  of  this  mineral  have  also  been  observed  in  the  counties  of  Livingston  and 
Seneca.  In  the  latter,  they  are  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  thickness,  and 
occur  between  the  strata  of  shale  and  sandstone. 

Ulster  County.  In  the  town  of  Woodstock,  on  the  eastern  face  of  the  Catskill  mountain, 
a  vein  of  coal  was  found,  about  eight  inches  thick,  and  it  extended  for  some  distance  on  the 
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face  of  the  ledge.  On  making  an  excavation,  the  coal  widened  to  twenty-two  inches ;  but  it 
then  diminished  to  a  narrow  seam,  and  the  working  was  abandoned.  This  locality  was  about 
a  thousand  feet  above  the  Hudson.  The  coal  is  said  to  be  light  and  shining,  and  it  burns 
with  a  moderate  flame.    Other  veins  of  a  similar  kind  have  been  noticed  in  the  same  range.* 

LIGNITE. 

[From  the  Latin  lignum,  wood;  in  allusion  to  its  origin.] 
Lignite.  Ckatttand  «u>d  tkuda^t.  -  Wood  Cod.  TXmsm. 

Description.  This  mineral,  which  is  often  described  as  a  variety  of  coal,  still  differs  con- 
siderably from  it.  All  its  varieties  have  undoubtedly  originated  from  wood,  and  the  process 
of  change  has  probably  taken  place  at  a  period  not  very  remote.  In  most  cases  the  texture 
of  the  wood  is  preserved,  and  it  burns  exactly  as  wood  does,  leaving  a  residue  of  ashes,  but 
often  more  abundant. 

The  odour  which  lignite  exhales  is  different  from  that  of  burning  coal  or  bitumen.  It  is 
usually  unpleasant,  sometimes  sharp  or  fetid.  It  also  differs  from  coal,  in  yielding,  when 
subjected  to  distillation,  a  peculiar  acid  liquor. 

Varieties.  Jet.  This  is  deep  black,  opaque,  and  so  solid  and  hard  that  it  may  be  turned 
on  a  lathe.    Fracture  conchoidal.    Lustre  resinous. 

Brittle  Lignite.  Differs  from  jet,  by  its  great  brittlencss.  Colour  black,  with  a  shade  of 
brown.  It  is  less  shining  than  jet.  The  surface  is  easily  divisible  into  cubical  or  trapezoidal 
fragments. 

Bituminous  Wood.  This  is  made  up  of  the  roots,  branches  or  trunks  of  trees,  usually 
somewhat  compressed.  Texture  ligneous,  with  little  lustre.  Colour  brown,  or  brownish 
black. 

Composition.  Carbon  71.71,  hydrogen  4.85,  oxygen  and  nitrogen  21.67,  ashes  1.77 
{Richardson  and  Regnault). 

Geological  Situation.  Lignite  is  usually  found  in  the  more  recent  formations.  When 
in  sufficient  abundance,  it  is  converted  to  the  same  uses  as  coal  and  anthracite ;  but  this  is 
seldom  the  case. 

LOCALITIES. 

Richmond  County.  Near  Rossville  is  a  stratum  of  lignite  from  three  to  six  inches  thick, 
near  or  below  high  water  mark.  Sometimes  the  mineral  has  the  colour  and  appearance  of 
wood  slightly  cliarred ;  at  others,  it  is  quite  compact,  has  a  dark  brown  or  nearly  black  colour, 
and  resembles  jet.    Crystals  of  iron  pyrites  occur  in  the  fissures  of  the  lignite,  and  these  are 
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often  of  great  beauty ;  but  after  a  short  exposure  to  the  air,  they  are  usually  converted  into 
sulphate  of  iron.  The  stratum  of  lignite  is  imbedded  in  a  dark  blue  astringent  clay,  which 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  pyrites  in  nodules  and  grains.  When  this  is  exposed  to  the 
air  for  a  time,  it  acquires  a  green  efflorescence  of  sulphate  of  iron. 

Lignite  occurs  with  similar  associates  in  various  |>arts  of  SufTolk  county  ;  but  neither  here, 
nor  in  Richmond,  has  it  been  found  in  quantities  sufficient  for  fuel. 

So  far  as  my  observation  extends,  the  masses  of  lignite  are  accompanied  by  fragments  of 
wood  which  have  undergone  no  alteration  whatever,  except  what  may  be  ascribed  to  the  me- 
chanical action  of  the  water  to  which  they  are  constantly  exposed. 

A  minute  examination  of  the  Rossvillc  locality  has  satisfied  me  that  the  change  of  this  drift 
wood  into  lignite  is  due  to  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  the  clay,  so  similar  are  many 
of  the  specimens  in  their  appearance  to  the  charred  vegetable  matter  found  at  the  celebrated 
sour  spring  in  Byron,  Genesee  county.  I  subsequently  ascertained  that  the  same  view  had 
been  broached  by  Dr.  Emmons,  in  a  notice  of  the  lignite  of  New-Jersey.  The  facts  which 
he  adduces  in  its  support  are,  1st,  that  the  charring  seems  to  be  of  recent  occurrence  ;  2d, 
that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  change  which  different  fragments  have  undergone,  from  being 
unequally  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  acid ;  3d,  that  free  sulphuric  acid  may  be  detected  in 
the  small  streams  flowing  down  the  banks,  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  iron  pyrites ; 
and  4th,  That  the  charring  is  most  perfect  where  the  pyrites  is  most  abundant,  and  where 
this  mineral  is  wholly  wanting,  no  carbonization  is  perceptible.* 

This  interesting  process,  as  above  suggested,  has  no  doubt  taken  place  recently,  and  is 
indeed  perhaps  daily  going  forward.  The  sulphuric  acid  or  acid  sulphate  of  iron  contained 
in  the  clay,  acting  upon  the  strata  of  drift  wood  which  arc  thrown  upon  the  bank,  causes 
a  partial  or  entire  carbonization.  The  carbon  thus  formed,  again  reacts  upon  a  portion  of  the 
sulphate,  and  by  abstracting  its  oxygen,  gives  rise  to  iron  pyrites  or  peroxide  of  iron,  depend- 
ing upon  the  extent  to  which  the  decomposing  action  has  been  carried. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  also,  that  small  masses  of  amber  arc  found  associated  with  the  lignite. 
As  this  mineral  has  been  proved  by  Sir  David  Brewster  to  be  of  vegetable  origin,  and  is  per- 
haps the  hardened  juice  of  certain  trees,  can  its  formation  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause  to 
which  that  of  the  lignite  has  now  been  referred  ? 

I  will  only  add,  that  localities  of  lignite  have  been  noticed  in  Dutchess  and  Columbia  coun- 
ties, by  Mr.  Finch ;  and  by  Dr.  Emmons,  in  those  of  Essex  and  Warren. 

PEAT. 

Peat.  CfeatWaw*.  -  Tourto.  Bnutod.  -  Turf  of  Ike  Engltsh.  -  Torf  of  the  &r»™, 

Description.  Colour  brown,  sometimes  yellowish  or  reddish,  or  dull  black.  It  has  a  loose 
texture,  more  or  less  porous,  or  even  spongy.  When  recently  dug,  it  forms  a  viscid  slimy 
mass,  which,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  becomes  dry,  hard,  and  more  or  less  brittle. 
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This  substance  burns  with  different  degrees  of  ease,  but  sufficiently  well  to  be  employed 
as  fuel.    On  this  account,  it  may  hereafter  become  an  article  of  great  importance. 

Peat  or  turf  is  vegetable  matter  in  various  states  of  decomposition,  but  it  is  more  or  less 
mixed  with  earths  and  salts.  Although  it  contains  all  the  principles  of  the  vegetable,  these 
principles  may  have  formed  combinations  which  do  not  exist  in  the  living  plant. 

Composition.  This  varies  considerably  in  different  specimens.  According  to  Davy,  one 
hundred  parts  of  dry  peat  contain  from  60  to  99  parts  of  matter  destructible  by  heat,  the 
remainder  consisting  of  earthy  substances  and  salts.  Its  constituents,  according  to  Richard- 
son and  Rcgnault,  are  carbon  5H.09,  hydrogen  5.93,  oxygen  and  nitrogen  31.37,  ashes 
4.61. 

Geological  Situation.  In  the  former  part  of  this  work  (page  95),  where  peat  is  treated 
of  among  the  useful  minerals,  I  have  given  some  facts  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  its  formation, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat.  It  has  also  been  observed  that  it  usually  accompanies,  or 
rather  forms  the  basis  of,  shell  marl,  being  usually  found  in  swamps  and  bogs.  I  will  here 
only  notice  the  principal  localities,  and,  for  further  details,  refer  to  the  articles  Marl  and 
Peat,  already  introduced. 

localities. 

Cattaraugus  County.  In  the  towns  of  Great- Valley  and  Little- Valley,  the  sags  or  depres- 
sions in  which  the  clay  is  formed,  contain  more  or  less  extensive  bodies  of  peat.  Mr.  Hors- 
ford  states  that  the  largest  of  these  is  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Swcatland.  The  bog  has  an  area  of 
about  ten  acres ;  and  the  depth  of  peat  varies  from  a  foot  or  two  near  the  margin,  to  twelve 
feet  towards  the  centre.* 

Columbia  and  Dutchess  Counties.  Mr.  Mather,  in  his  report  for  1838,  enumerates 
many  localities  of  peat  in  several  towns  of  these  counties,  as  Kinderhook,  New-Lebanon, 
Ghent,  Fishkill,  Hillsdale,  Dover,  Amenia,  Copakc,  Ancram,  Pine-Plains,  Rhinebcck,  North- 
east and  Clinton. 

Hamilton  County.  There  is  said  to  be  an  inexhaustible  quantity  of  peat  on  a  stream 
which  Dr.  Emmons  calls  Marion  river,  and  which  connects  the  Eckford  lakes  with  Racket 
lake.    It  also  occurs  elsewhere  in  this  region.t 

Clinton  County.  Dr.  Emmons  states  that  a  very  large  collection  of  this  substance  occurs 
in  the  western  part  of  the  town  of  Champlain.  The  marsh  is  about  two  and  a  half  miles  in 
length,  and  from  a  half  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide.  He  supposes  the  peat  to  extend 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  area,  to  the  depth  of  from  twelve  to  thirty  or  more  feet.  He  also 
states  that  there  are  peat  bogs  of  equal  extent  in  other  parts  of  the  county  .J 
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Kings,  Queens  and  Richmond  Counties.  Peat  is  found  in  various  parts  of  these  counties, 
but  not  in  remarkably  extensive  deposits.  The  most  important  localities  are  near  Newtown, 
where  it  is  said  to  have  been  dug  for  fifty  years.  It  is  used  as  fuel,  and  its  ashes  ha*  been 
successfully  employed  as  a  fertilizer. 

Orange  County.  This  substance  is  said  to  exist  in  great  abundance  in  every  town,  except 
Dccrpark,  and  the  quantity  is  perfectly  inexhaustible.  Among  the  particular  localities  may 
be  enumerated  several  swamps  near  Fort  Montgomery,  one  near  Crossway  mine,  and  another 
east  of  Sterling  mine.  To  ihcse  may  be  added  the  Drowned  lands,  the  Greycourt  meadows 
and  the  Black  meadows,  which  are  underlaid  with  peat. 

Otsego  County.  A  few  deposits  of  peat  have  been  discovered  in  this  county.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  a  swamp  two  miles  south  of  Coopcrstown,  and  several  smaller  ones 
in  the  same  vicinity.  On  the  road  from  Coopcrstown  west  towards  Oakville,  are  several 
small  deposits.* 

Putnam  County.  Mr.  Mather  enumerates  several  peat  bogs  which  occur  in  this  county. 
One  lies  near  the  cast  side  of  Mahopack  pond  ;  another,  very  large,  near  Patterson  ;  another 
in  Phillipstown,  about  two  miles  cast-northeast  of  West-Point ;  and  there  is  still  another  near 
Davenport's  corners,  five  miles  northeast  of  Coldspring.f 

Rockland  County.  This  is  no  less  plentifully  supplied  with  peat  than  the  adjoining  county 
(Orange).  There  is  a  bog  about  a  mile  south  of  the  Long  Clove  ;  another,  two  miles  west  of 
Nyack,  containing  fifty  or  more  acres ;  another,  of  about  forty  acres,  a  mile  southwest  of 
Snediker's  landing.  On  the  mountain  near  the  turnpike  from  the  village  of  Haverstraw  to 
Monroe  works,  several  bogs  are  found  of  considerable  extent ;  and  besides  these,  many  others 
are  said,  by  Mr.  Mather,  to  exist  in  this  county. 

In  Sullivan  and  Ulster  counties,  several  peat  bogs  have  already  been  discovered. 

Warren  County.  There  is  an  important  locality  of  this  substance  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Richards,  in  Warrensburgh.  It  is  said  to  cover  about  sixty  acres,  and  to  extend  to  a  depth 
of  sixty  feet.  According  to  Dr.  Emmons,  several  smaller  deposits  are  found  in  the  towns  of 
Schroon,  Chester,  Warrensburgh,  Johnsburgh,  Queensbury,  Lake-Pleasant  and  Wells,  varying 
in  extent  from  one  to  five  acres. 

Westchester  County.  The  meadow  east  of  Vcrplank  is  filled  with  peat  to  a  great  depth. 
A  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  Bedford,  is  a  bog  of  several  acres  in  extent ;  another  occurs  on  Mr. 
Underbill's  farm,  two  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Crumpond  village ;  another,  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres,  cast  of  Croton,  and  about  four  miles  southeast  of  Somcrstown  plains.t 
Besides  these,  there  are  still  other  localities,  which,  however,  do  not  require  to  be  particu- 
larly noticed. 
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CLASS  IV. 


ALKALINE  MINERALS. 


The  minerals  of  this  class  contain  one  or  more  of  the  common  alkalies,  Ammonia,  Potash 
'  Soda,  usually  combined  with  an  acid. 


ORDER  I.  AMMONIA. 
I.  Carbonate  of  Ammonia. 


CARBONATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

The  carbonate  of  ammonia  has  been  detected  in  the  water  of  a  spring  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,  which  was  analyzed  many  years  since  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Chilton.*  Its  occurrence, 
although  rare,  is  not  entirely  new,  as  it  has  been  found  by  Professor  Fischer  in  the  thermal 
water  of  Warmbrunn  in  Silesia ;  by  Wetzler,  in  the  cold  spring  of  Krumbach  in  Bavaria; 
and  by  Kastncr,  in  that  of  Kissingcn,  in  the  same  kingdom. t  Dr.  Daubeny  supposes  that  it 
may  be  of  still  more  frequent  occurrence,  and  that  chemists  hare  perhaps  overlooked  its  pre- 
sence, in  consequence  of  having  driven  it  ofT  by  the  heat,  which,  in  analyzing  the  water,  they 
had  in  the  first  instance  applied. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  also  occasionally  found  in  rain  water,  as  has  recently  been  shown 
by  Licbig  and  others ;  the  ammonia  being  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  various  animal  and 
vegetable  matters,  taken  into  the  atmosphere,  combined  with  the  carbonic  acid  which  there 
exists,  and  finally  brought  down  by  rain  and  snow. 

The  presence  of  this  salt  may  be  determined  by  the  effervescence  which  is  produced  when 
it  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  by  the  strong  ammoniacal  odour  which  is  evolved  when 
it  is  mixed  in  a  mortar  with  pure  potash  or  quicklime. 
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ORDER  XL  SODA. 

1.  Glauber's  Salt.  3.  Common  Salt. 

2.  Natron.  4.  Hydriodate  of  Soda. 


GLAUBER'S  SALT. 
[Named  after  its  discoverer,  I.  R.  Glauber,  an  alchemist  of  the  17th  century  ] 
BmU  Sulphate.  Hoi?.  —  Sulphate  of  Soda.  CUavdatul  and  PkWips.  —  Hydrous  Sulphate  of  Soda.  Tinvi- 


Fi*.  17. 


Fig.  IS. 


Description.  This  mineral  usually  occurs  in 
the  form  of  a  white  efflorescence.  It  has  a  hitter 
taste,  is  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  gives, 
on  evaporation,  crystals  which  have  the  form  of 
four  or  six-sided  prisms,  but  the  primary  of  which 
is  an  oblique  rhombic  prism  of  99°  36'  and  80° 
24'  (Phillips),  (Fig.  17).  According  to  Haiiy  and 
others,  it  is  an  octahedron  with  a  rhombic  base 
(Fig.  18).  These  crystals  soon  fall  into  powder 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  When  heated,  they  un- 
dergo watery  fusion.  Lustre  vitreous  on  fresh 
fracture.    Hardness  from  1 .5  to  2.0.    Specific  gravity  1 .47. 

From  common  salt,  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  copious  precipitate  which  is  produced 
in  iu  solution  by  chloride  of  barium.  It  is  less  bitter  than  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  the 
latter  salt  yields  a  copious  precipitate  when  it  is  treated  with  a  pure  or  carbonated  alkali. 
Sulphate  of  potash  affords  a  yellow  precipitate  with  chloride  of  platinum,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  Glauber's  salt. 

Composition.  A  specimen  from  Vesuvius — Sulphuric  acid  44.8,  soda  3S.0,  water  20.2 
(Beudant).  This  is  in  the  ratio  of  one  proportion  of  the  salt  to  two  proportions  of  water, 
and  the  formula  is  NaO.S01-(-2Aq. 

Uses.  This  salt,  which  is  extensively  prepared  by  artificial  means,  is  employed  in  glass- 
making,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  the  subcarbonate  of  soda.    It  is  also  used  in 
and  promises  to  be  an  article  of  great  value  in  agriculture. 


the 


LOCAAITIES. 

Glauber's  salt  seldom  occurs  in  regular  crystals,  but  is  found,  with  various  impurities,  in 
on  soils  and  rocks  of  various  descriptions.  It  sometimes  also  occurs 
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in  solution  in  mineral  springs,  ana  is  often  one  of  the  ingredients  of  sea  water.  In  some 
cases  it  accompanies  the  carbonate  of  soda,  when  its  occurrence  may  be  referred  to  the  mu- 
tual decomposition  of  common  salt  and  sulphate  of  magnesia.  This  action  is  especially 
observed  at  low  temperatures  :  it  is  in  winter  that  Glauber's  salt  is  found  in  the  greatest  quan- 
tity in  certain  lakes.* 

This  salt,  mixed  however  with  various  other  saline  matters,  is  found  in  the  form  of  an  efflo- 
rescence on  the  limestone  below  the  Genesee  falls  at  Rochester,  in  Monroe  county.  It  is  also 
held  in  solution  by  the  water  of  the  Longmuir  spring,  in  the  city  of  Rochester. 


NATRON. 


(From  the  desert  of  A'a<roi»,  where  it  was  formerly  obtained.] 

Carbonatoe.  Ilauv.  —  Carbonate  of  Soda.  CUavtland  and  I'hiliipt.  —  Hemipriajnatk  Nation.  . 
HemiprumaUKhcs  Natron-Soli.  Moks,  —  Natron,  fh  uJani,  Shrpard  and  Dana. 


Fig.  19. 


Fig.  20. 


Description.  A  saline  substance, 
usually  occurrring  effloresced  and  in 
powder ;  but  it  is  easily  crystallized 
artificially,  when  it  assumes  the 
form  of  the  octahedron  with  a  rhom- 
bic base,  truncated  at  the  summit 
(Fig.  19).  The  primary  form,  according  to  Hauy,  is  that  represented  in  Fig.  20.  P  on  P 
143°  8';  P  on  P' 113°  54'. 

Natron  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  effervesces  with  acids,  and  is  soluble  in  about  two  parts  of 
cold  water.  It  gives  the  flame  of  alcohol  a  yellow  tint,  by  which  it  can  be  distinguished  from 
carbonate  of  potash.    The  crystals  of  natron  effloresce  in  the  air;  those  of  trona  do  not. 

Composition.  When  entirely  pure,  it  contains  carbonic  acid  32.30,  soda  46.70,  water 
14.00,  but  it  is  almost  always  mixed  with  portions  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  common  salt.  lis 
formula  is  NaCO,+Aq. 

Uses.  This  salt  is  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  glass.  It  is  now 
prepared  artificially  by  the  decomposition  of  Glauber's  salt. 

LOCALITIES. 

This  salt  occurs  in  nccdlcform  efflorescing  crystals  on  walls  in  the  cities  of  New- York  and 
Albany,  where  it  is  probably  produced  by  the  reciprocal  action  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  com- 
mon salt.  The  fact  that  such  a  mutual  decomposition  does  take  place,  was  first  proved  by 
BerthoUet,  who  carefully  examined  the  subject,  and  communicated  the  results  of  his  i 
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lions  to  the  Institute  of  Egypt.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  views  of  this  celebrated 
chemist,  that  the  manufacture  of  carbonate  of  soda  from  common  salt,  now  so  extensively 
carried  on,  was  first  established. 


COMMON  SALT. 

Sonde  MuruOee.  Ilauf.  —  Muriate  of  Sod*.  CloivtlmH  and  PkiBipt.  —  UcithcdraJ  Rock-Salt.  . 
Heiaodruehci  Stcinnlz.  Alois.  —  SaJmarc.  Beudmt.  —  Common  Sail.  Skepani  and  Dana.  —  Chloride  of 

Description.  Color  usually  grey  or  white  ;  sometimes  also  blue,  red,  yellow  and  green. 
It  occurs  in  granular,  fibrous,  radiated  and  prismatic  concretions  ;  also  massive,  dentiform  and 
stalactitic.  Lustre  between  vitreous  and  resinous.  More  or  less  transparent  and  translucent. 
Hardness  2.0.    Specific  gravity  from  2 . 1 2  to  2 . 30. 

F««-ai  F*«-  Common  salt  is  soluble  in  twice  its  weight 

of  water  at  603  Fahr.,  and  is  but  little  more 
soluble  in  hot  water.  From  this  solution, 
regular  cubes  (Fig.  21)  of  a  white  colour 
may  be  obtained  by  spontaneous  evaporation ; 
or  if  heat  be  applied  to  the  solution,  and  then 
withdrawn,  it  forms  hollow  quadrangular  pyra- 
mids, resembling  Fig.  22.  These  crystals  are 
but  little  changed  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  When  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  muriatic 
acid  is  disengaged,  and  there  remain  after  evaporation  crystals  of  Glauber's  salt,  which 
effloresce  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The  solution  of  this  salt  in  water  gives  no  preci- 
pitate with  chloride  of  barium  or  alkalies,  but  an  abundant  one  with  nitrate  of  silver. 


\ 

*  K 

i 

i 
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Composition.  In  its  pure  form,  it  contains  chlorine  60.34,  sodium  39.66;  but' 
obtained  in  the  form  of  rock  salt,  or  by  evaporation  from  brine  springs  or  sea  water,  it  is 
usually  mixed  with  the  chlorides  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  the  sulphates  of  soda,  magnesia 
and  lime,  and  frequently  also  with  earthy  matters.    Its  formula  is  NaCI. 

Geological  Situation.  It  occurs  in  beds,  imbedded  masses  and  veins,  associated  with 
saliniferous  clay,  gypsum,  limestone,  sandstone  and  anhydrite,  in  the  salt  formation;  also  in 
layers  and  crusts  on  soils  of  particular  kinds,  and  deposited  on  the  shores  of  salt  lakes,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  salt  springs. 


Uses.  The  principal  uses  of  common  salt  arc  well  known.    In  addition  to  these,  it  is 
largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  soda,  chloride  of  lime,  etc 
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LOCALITIES. 

This  mineral  has  not  yet  heen  found  in  its  solid  or  fossil  form  in  this  State,  although  it 
exists  largely  in  solution.  I  have  elsewhere  given  the  reasons  which  lead  me  to  believe  that 
the  brine  springs  of  Onondaga  county  have  their  origin  in  beds  of  this  mineral  (pages  119  ct 
seq.) 

The  most  important  brine  springs  in  the  State  arc  those  of  Onondaga  county,  where  salt 
has  been  for  many  years  extensively  manufactured.  In  some  cases  the  water  of  these  springs 
contains  from  eighteen  to  nineteen  per  cent,  of  saline  matter,  of  which  upwards  of  seventeen 
per  cent,  is  pure  common  salt.  Besides  this  last,  the  water  of  these  springs  contains  carbonate 
and  sulphate  of  lime,  chlorides  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  oxide  of  iron,  silica  and  organic 
matter,  with  some  compound  containing  bromine ;  all,  however,  in  small  and  variable  propor- 
tions. 

I  have  already  given  a  full  account  of  the  localities  of  our  brine  springs,  the  mode  of  manu- 
facturing salt,  etc.,  for  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  00.  I  will  only  add,  that  common 
salt  is  one  of  the  ingredients  of  those  efflorescences  which  are  found  on  the  limestone  near 
Rochester,  in  Monroe  county. 

Since  the  preceding  part  of  my  Report  has  passed  through  the  press,  I  have  analyzed  a 
brine  from  a  boring  of  upwards  of  five  hundred  feet,  at  the  village  of  Montezuma,  and  which 
is  remarkable  for  the  large  proportion  of  saline  matter  which  it  contains.  The  specific  gravity 
of  this  brine  is  1.18959,  water  being  1.00000.  1000  grains  of  the  brine  contain  230.30 
grains  of  perfectly  dry  saline  matter.  The  strength  of  the  specimen  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
fact,  that  1000  grains  of  water  entirely  saturated  with  common  salt,  contain  from  260  to  270 
grains  of  that  salt ;  so  that  if  there  were  nothing  in  this  brine  but  common  salt,  it  would  be 
within  three  or  four  per  cent,  of  complete  saturation  :  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
The  following  arc  the  constituents  in  1000  grains  of  this  brine  : 

Sulphate  of  lime,  with  a  minute  portion  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  oxide 

of  iron  „   0.69 

Chloride  of  calcium   90.24 

Chloride  of  magnesium,  —   8.05 

Common  salt  (pure  and  dry),  -   131 .32 

Water,  with  traces  of  organic  matter   769.70 


It  will  require  from  forty-three  to  forty-five  gallons  of  this  brine  to  furnish  a  bushel  of  salt  in 
the  ordinary  state  of  dryness. 

The  following  statement  will  exhibit  the  value  of  this  brine,  as  compared  with  the  best 
specimens  heretofore  obtained  from  Syracuse  and  from  Montezuma : 


>um. 


Proportion  of  common  salt  in  100  grains  of  this  brine,   13.13 

Ditto  ditto      in  100  grs.  best  Syracuse  brine,   17.35 

Ditto  ditto      in  100  grs.  best  Montezuma  brine,   9.33 
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But  in  regard  to  troublesome  impurities,  viz.  the  chlorides  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  the 
proportion  in  the  brine  just  described  is  much  larger,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  state- 
Earthy  chlorides  in  100  grains  of  this  brine   9.82 

Ditto         in  100  grs.  best  Syracuse  brine,   1 .50 

Ditto         in  100  grs.  best  Montezuma  brine,   2.40 

The  manufacture  of  salt  from  this  brine,  therefore,  will  require  more  than  ordinary  care ; 
as  the  earthy  chlorides,  even  in  small  proportions,  render  it  moist,  and  unfit  for  certain  uses. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  most  important  facts  in  regard  to  this  brine : 

1.  It  is  the  most  highly  charged  mineral  water  heretofore  found  in  the  State. 

2.  It  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  common  salt  than  any  of  the  brines  previously  obtained 
at  Montezuma. 

3.  The  impurities  are  in  much  larger  proportion  than  in  any  of  our  brines. 

HYDRIODATE  OF  SODA. 

This  salt,  more  properly  perhaps  the  Iodide  of  Sodium,  which  exists  in  many  of  the  foreign 
springs,  has  been  detected  in  some  of  those  at  Saratoga.  It  is  one  of  the  ingredients  which 
is  supposed  to  impart  peculiar  medicinal  virtues  to  these  waters. 

Description.  A  neutral  compound,  deliquescent  in  the  air,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 
It  fuses  readily  by  heat,  and  is  volatile,  though  less  so  than  iodide  of  potassium.  When  its 
solution  is  evaporated  at  the  temperature  of  about  123°  Fahr.,  it  crystallizes  in  cubes,  which, 
according  to  Berzclius,  contain  20.23  per  cent,  of  water. 

The  presence  of  iodine  in  this  salt  may  be  determined  by  adding  to  its  solution,  previously 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  a  cold  solution  of  starch.  A  deep  blue  precipitate  will  be 
produced,  if  any  iodine  is  present. 

The  Hydrobromate  of  Soda,  or  Bromide  of  Sodium,  has  been  detected  in  several  of  the 
foreign  springs,  and  probably  exists  in  the  brine  springs  of  Onondaga  county,  as  bromine  is 
known  to  be  one  of  their  constituents.    It  is  found  only  in  very  minute  proportions. 
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ORDER  III.  POTASH. 


1.  Sulphate  of  Potash. 

2.  Carbonate  of  Potash. 


5.  Alum. 


3.  Muriate  of  Potash. 

4.  Hydrobromate  of  Potash. 


SULPHATE  OF  POTASH. 


This  salt  has  been  found  in  some  mineral  waters,  and  was  formerly  thought  to  be  one  of 
the  ingredients  of  the  Salina  brine.    It  also  occurs  among  the  products  of 


Fn.  23. 


Fit.  24. 


rig.  2s. 


Description.  Colour  white. 
Taste  slightly  bitter.  It  crys- 
tallizes from  its  solution  in 
the  form  of  the  right  rhombic 
prism,  which  is  the  primary. 
Fig.  23.  M  on  M'  118°  8' 
( Beudant. )  It  also  occurs  in 
short  six-sided  prisms  termi- 
nated by  six-sided  pyramids, 
Fig.  24  ;  and  in  dodecahe- 
drons, Fig.  25.  It  does  not 
contain  water,  and  suffers  no  change  on  exposure  to  the  air ;  decrepitates  when  heated,  and 
enters  into  fusion  at  a  red  heat.  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  8.3  of  the  salt  at  32°  Fahr.. 
and  25  parts  at  212°  Fahr.    Specific  gravity  2.40. 

The  solution  of  this  salt  causes  a  yellow  precipitate  when  treated  with  chloride  of  plati- 
num, by  which  it  may  be  distinguished  from  the  sulphate  of  soda,  and  indeed  from  all  the 
salts  of  that  alkali. 

Composition.  Sulphuric  acid  45.95,  potash  54.07  {Beudant.)  Formula  K0.SO3.  This 
salt,  as  well  as  the  bisulphatc  of  potash,  is  procured  in  large  quantities  in  the  manufacture  of 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  where  nitrate  of  potash  is  employed. 


CARBONATE  OF  POTASH. 

This  salt  has  been  found  in  the  water  of  certain  springs,  but  only  in  very  small  quantities. 
It  is  introduced  here  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  attention  of  future  observers  to 
ascertaining  whether  it  exists  in  our  waters. 

Carbonate  of  potash  exists  in  the  ashes  of  plants,  and,  mixed  with  small  proportions  of 
other  salts,  constitutes  the  Potash  and  Pearlash  of  commerce.    Formula  KO.CO. 

Min.  —  Pakt  II.  26 
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MURIATE  OF  POTASH. 

Chloride  of  Potaauum,  of  Chemists. 

Description.  This  salt  occuts  in  cubic  crystals,  which  have  a  saline  and  bitter  taste,  and 
arc  destitute  of  water.  It  is  soluble  in  three  parts  of  water  at  GO3  Fahr.,  producing  so  much 
cold  as  to  be  employed  as  a  freezing  mixture. 

Composition.  Potassium  52.60,  chlorine  47.40;  the  formula  being  KC1. 

Chloride  of  potassium  exists  in  the  water  of  many  brine  springs,  in  sea  water,  and  in  the 
ashes  of  plants.    Its  principal  use  is  in  the  manufacture  of  alum. 


HVDROBROMATE  OF  POTASSA. 

Bro^ofP^aa^CAmt*. 

Description.  This  «alt,  which  has  been  detected  in  very  minute  quantities  in  the  Sara- 
toga waters,  crystallizes  in  cubes  or  in  rectangular  prisms.  The  crystals  being  destitute  of 
water,  decrepitate  when  heated,  and  enter  into  fusion  without  suffering  any  change.  It  is 
very  soluble  in  water,  and  slightly  so  in  alcohol.  It  may  be  recognized,  by  giving,  with  oil 
of  vitriol,  orange  red  fumes  of  bromine. 

Composition.  Potassium  33.42,  and  bromine  66.58.    Formula  KBr. 


ALUM. 


[From  its 


Sulfate  Alkaline. 
-Native  Alum. 


Fif.26. 


F*.  27. 


—  Alum,  rlilttps  and 


Description.  Colour  white  or  greyish.  It  occurs  in  crystals ;  but  more  frequently  in 
farinaceous  efflorcsences  on  argillaceous  minerals,  or  in  concretions,  stalactites,  and  fibrous 
masses.   When  artificially  prepared,  it  crystallizes  in  the  octahedron,  Fig.  26,  which  is  its 
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primary  form ;  or  in  some  of  its  varieties,  as  Fig.  27  and  28.  Lustre,  when  crystallized, 
vitreous;  if  delicately  fibrous,  pearly.  Transparent  to  translucent.  Hardness  from  2.0  to 
2.5.  Specific  gravity  1.75.  Taste  sweetish  and  astringent.  Very  soluble  in  water,  and 
the  solution  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  carbonate  of  potash.  When  exposed  to  heat,  it 
melts  in  its  own  water  of  crystallization,  froths  up  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  is  converted 
into  a  spongiform  mass  of  anhydrous  alum.  It  gives  a  violet  colour  to  the  flame  of  the  blow- 
pipe. 

Composition.  Potash  10.10,  alumina  10.60,  sulphuric  acid  33.70,  water  45.40  (Gmelin). 
The  formula  of  the  artificial  salt,  according  to  Kane,  is  (KO.SOj+AljO,+3SO,)+24Aq. 

Geological  Situation.  Alum  is  generally  found  incrusting  various  kinds  of  slates  and 
shales. 

Uses.  It  is  extensively  manufactured,  being  largely  used  in  dyeing,  lake-making,  dressing 
sheep  skins,  clarifying  liquors,  etc. 

LOCALITIES. 

This  salt  is  found  in  efflorescences  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  It  is  often  met  with  on 
the  Hudson  river  slate,  as  in  Albany,  Columbia,  Saratoga  and  Oneida  counties. 

In  Ulster  County,  on  the  Catskill  mountain,  in  argillaceous  sandstone,  extending  four 
miles  north  of  the  Clove  passage  ;  also  in  the  same  mountain,  southwest  from  Cairo,  where 
it  is  stalactitical.*  It  also  occurs  in  efflorescences  in  the  Shawangunk  mountains,  and  else- 
where in  the  county. 

Ciiautauque  County.  Alum  earth  is  found  in  the  town  of  Sheridan,  from  which  alum  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.    It  is  not,  however,  thought  to  be  abundant. 


•  J.  Piwc.  Amtriem  Jimntl  of  Sana,  VL  86. 
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CLASS  V. 

ALKALINE- EARTHY  MINERALS. 

Composed  of  one  or  more  alkaline  cartlis,  Baryta,  Strontia,  Lime  or  Magnesia,  combined 
with  water  or  an  acid,  and  frequently  containing  some  metallic  oxide, 

ORDER  I.  BARYTA. 
1.  Heavy  Spar. 

HEAVY  SPAR. 

[From  its  great  specific  gravity,  as  compared  with  other  non-metallic  minerals.! 

Baryf  Sulfate*.  Jfaty,  —  Sulphate  of  Baryta.  OmkImmI  anil  'l%mstm.  —  Pmmatic  Heavy  Spar.  AlH 
—  r™m»ti*chcr  Hal-Baryte.  >Mj.  —  Barytr..  Phillips.  —  Barytinc  Bnulanl.  —  Heavy  Spar.  Skepard  and 

Description.  Colour,  when  pure,  snow  white  ;  but  it  is  some- 
times grey,  black,  blue,  green,  yellow,  red  and  brown.  It  occurs 
regularly  crystallized,  also  massive  and  disseminated.  Primary 
form  a  right  rhombic  prism.  Fig.  29.  M  on  M'  101°  42'.  Clea- 
vage parallel  to  M  and  M',  perfect.  Fracture  uneven,  splintery  and 
earthy.  Lustre  resinous  or  pearly,  inclining  to  vitreous.  From 
transparent  to  opaque.  Brittle  and  very  easily  frangible.  Hardness 
from  3.0  to  3.5.  Specific  gravity  from  4.30  to  4.70.  Before  the 
blowpipe,  it  decrepitates,  and  is  with  difficulty  fused  into  a  white 
cnamci.  wim  soda,  tt  is  converted  into  sulphuret  of  barium,  which,  when  dissolved  in  a  dilute 
acid,  gives  out  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

When  pure,  the  great  specific  gravity  will  usually  distinguish  this  mineral  from  others  which 
it  resembles.  Celestine,  when  held  for  some  time  in  the  reducing  flame,  and  then  moistened 
with  a  drop  of  muriatic  acid  and  held  to  the  blue  part  of  a  candle  flame,  colours  it  beautifully 
purple ;  which  is  not  the  case  with  heavy  spar.  Witherite  and  strontianite  dissolve  with  effer- 
vescence in  muriatic  acid,  while  heavy  spar  is  not  acted  on  by  it.  It  is,  however,  in  some  cases 
quite  difficult,  without  a  detailed  analysis,  to  distinguish  between  the  salts  of  baryta  and  the 
corresponding  ones  of  strontia. 
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Composition.  Sulphuric  acid  34.00,  baryta  66.00.  But  it  often  contains  foreign  sub- 
stances.   Formula  BaO.SO,. 

Uses.  Heavy  spar  may  be  employed  for  obtaining  the  other  salts  of  baryta.  It  is  also  of 
considerable  value  as  a  paint.  When  it  is  of  a  white  colour,  it  may  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  white  lead,  for  ordinary  purposes.  The  white  lend  of  commerce  is  often  adulterated  with 
it,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  detect  the  adulteration  (sec  page  61).  It  is,  moreover, 
sometimes  employed  as  a  flux. 

Geological  Situation.  It  usually  occurs  in  veins,  either  alone,  or  associated  with  various 
metalliferous  formations  of  silver,  copper,  lead,  etc  In  this  State,  it  is  most  commonly 
associated  with  calcareous  spar,  forming  small  veins  or  geodes. 

LOCALITIES. 

Columbia  County.  At  the  Ancram  lead  mine,  it  has  been  found  in  veins  of  considerable 
thickness  in  the  slate  and  limestone.  It  is  of  a  white  colour,  and  massive.  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  h  as  been  obtained  here  in  the  form  of  crystals. 

Greene  County.  It  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  Catskill,  two  miles  cast  of  the  mountains, 
associated  with  carbonate  of  copper  and  quartz;*  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  locality. 

Herkimer  County.  Near  the  villages  of  Little-Falls  and  Fairfield,  lamellar  masses  of 
heavy  spar  arc  found,  having  a  yellowish  white  colour.  When  rubbed  to  powder  in  a  mortar, 
it  gives  out  a  strong  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  has  been  noticed  as  a  distinct  variety, 
under  the  name  of  Fetid  Heavy  Spar. 

In  the  calcifcrous  sandrock  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mohawk,  opposite  Little-Falls,  there 
occur  veins  and  geodes  of  this  mineral  in  a  crystallized  form.  The  colours  arc  white  and 
bluish-while;  and  it  is  sometimes  translucent,  or  nearly  transparent.  The  specimens  arc 
fetid  when  rubbed  or  struck  briskly  with  a  hammer.  The  accompanying  figures  represent 
the  crystalline  forms  which  have  here  been  observed. 


Fi*  30.  Fig.  31.  F«.  32. 


Fig.  30.  A  minute  flattened  table  of  the  primary  form. 

Fig.  31 .  The  primary,  with  two  acute  solid  angles  replaced  by  planes.  P  on  o  1 37°  5'  13" ; 
o  on  o  105°  49T  34"  (Hauy). 

Fig.  32,  ipointee  of  Hauy.    P  on  d  140"  5^  21"  ;  d  on  d  78°  V  58". 


»  Amman  J«*n*i     Sonet,  IV.  390 
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Jefferson  County.  At  Pillar  point,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  a  few  miles  northeast 
of  Sacket's-Harbor,  heavy  spar  forms  large  reins,  and  may  be  taken  out  in  blocks  two  or 
three  fect  in  length  and  a  foot  or  more  in  width.  It  is  nearly  compact,  variously  coloured, 
and  susceptible  of  a  high  degree  of  polish. 

According  to  Dr.  Emmons,  coralloidal  heavy  spar  is  found  associated  with  calcareous  spar 
at  Oxbow  in  this  county. 

Monroe  County.  In  the  limestone  near  Rochester,  there  have  been  found  nodules  either 
fibrous  or  lamellar,  and  of  a  reddish  colour.  The  same  variety  occurs  crystallized,  in  Wayne 
county  ;  but  it  has  not  been  thus  obtained  at  this  locality.  It  has  sometimes  been  mistaken 
for  sulphate  of  strontia. 

Madison  County.  Mr.  Eaton  states  that  this  mineral  occurs  about  a  mile  from  the  great 
water  limestone  quarry. 

Montgomery  County-.  The  lamellar  variety,  similar  to  that  of  Little-Falls  and  Fairfield, 
has  been  found  in  loose  masses  in  several  parts  of  this  county.  It  probably  belongs  to  the 
calciferous  sandrock. 

Onondaga  County.  About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  cast  of  the  Railroad  depot  at  Syracuse, 
heavy  spar  occurs  in  plates  or  tables  interlacing  each  other,  in  the  limestone.  Celestine  is 
also  found  at  the  same  locality,  and  both  of  these  minerals  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  dyke  of  serpentine,  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Vanuxem,  and  which  will  be  described  in  its 
proper  place. 

Rockland  County.  Minute  tabular  crystals,  having  the  primary  form,  are  found  associated 
with  calcareous  spar  at  Tompkins'  quarry  in  the  town  of  Haverstraw. 
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ScHonjuiiE  County.  In  the  town  of  Carlisle,  about  eight  miles  northwest  of  the  court- 
house, the  fibrous  variety  occurs  in  considerable  abundance  between  the  layers  of  a  dark 
coloured  slate.  The  mineral  has  a  white,  greyish-white,  or  bluish-white  colour ;  is  delicately 
fibrous,  and  often  contains  a  large  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Indeed  it  seems  to  pass 
into  the  fibrous  carbonate  of  lime  by  almost  imperceptible  gradations.  The  specific  gravity 
of  the  purest  specimens  varies  from  4.014  to  4. 320,  but  even  these  usually  effervesce  slightly 
in  acids.  The  veins  of  this  mineral  are  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
width.  The  fibres  arc  parallel,  and  have  a  lustre  between  resinous  and  pearly.  The  mineral 
is  sometimes  translucent,  and  seldom  perfectly  opaque.  It  seems  to  undergo  some  change 
in  its  appearance  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  This  locality  was  first  examined  by  Prof. 
Eaton  and  Lieut.  Pomcroy.  The  first  gentleman  pronounced  it  to  be  heavy  spar/  It  seems 
to  have  been  previously  mistaken  for  celcstine. 

Heavy  spar  also  occurs  associated  with  slronlianitc,  in  the  water  limestone,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Schoharie  court-house.  In  such  cases  it  is  generally  found  in  the  form  of  lamina?,  which 
cleave  readily,  and  sometimes  present  two  or  more  faces  of  the  primary  prism.  In  all  the 
specimens  which  I  have  examined,  it  is  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  also  with  portions 
of  strontianite.  Indeed,  these  two  substances  arc  so  abundant  in  this  limestone  that  the 
massive  specimens  of  heavy  spar  are  seldom  pure. 

The  Calstronbaryte  of  Prof.  Shepard,  in  my  opinion,  is  nothing  more  than  one  of  these 
mixed  minerals.    It  is  said  to  be.  composed  of 

Sulphate  of  baryta   65.55 

Carbonate  of  strontia   22.30 

Carbonate  of  lime    1 2 . 1 5f 

I  might  also  have  added  another  new  mineral  from  the  vicinity  of  Schoharie ;  as  a  specimen 
which  I  supposed  to  be  the  calstronbaryte  gave  upon  analysis  somewhat  different  results. 
But  I  soon  ascertained  that  this  composition  was  not  constant,  and  that  in  this  case  diffe- 
rence in  chemical  composition  was  not  to  be  relied  on  as  a  ground  of  specific  distinction. 
As  in  the  fibrous  variety  from  Carlisle,  scarcely  any  two  specimens  agree  in  this  respect. 
Mineralogists  who  visit  this  locality,  will  at  once  see,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  heavy 
spar  occurs  in  the  water  limestone,  from  its  imperfect  crystallization,  and  from  the  minerals 
with  which  it  is  associated,  the  causes  which  influence  its  chemical  composition,  and  will  hence 
adopt  with  much  caution  the  new  species  whose  characters  depend  upon  slight  differences  in 
the  proportions  of  these  widely  diffused  and  constantly  associated  mineral  substances. 


H.  173  t  Stwpwd-  Amman  Jmmaltf  Stinc.  XXXIV.  161. 
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Fig.  30. 


It  should  be  stated,  that  minute  drusy  crystals  of  heaw 
spar  occur  in  the  water  limestone  at  Schoharie.   The  ac- 
companying figure  36,  the  binaire  of  Haiiy,  is  introduced  on 
the  authority  of  Prof.  Shcpard.   This  mineral  is  also  found  in 
rhombic  tables  of  a  dark  bluish  grey  colour,  forming  the  bed 
of  cubic  crystals  of  iron  pyrites,  about  a  mile  west  of  the 
court-house.   It,  moreover,  occurs  in  lamina:  running  through 
the  septaria  which  abound  in  the  creek  near  Boyd's  mill,  in  the  town  of  Middlcburgh.  In 
these  cases,  it  is  usually  of  a  bluish  colour,  and  may  easily  be  reduced  by  cleavage  to  the 
primary  form. 

St.  Lawrence  County.  There  arc  various  localities  of  heavy  spar  in  this  county.  In  die 
town  of  Hammond,  the  crested  variety  occurs  of  a  snow-white  colour,  and  containing  crystals 

of  iron  pyrites.  Large  crystals  are  found  in  the  town  of  Dc 
Kalb.  In  the  town  of  Fowler,  tabular  crystals  are  associated 
with  specular  iron  ore.  At  the  Parish  ore  bed,  it  accompanies 
calcareous  spar  in  small  geodes  in  the  specular  iron,  and  is  found 
in  tabular  crystals  having  the  primary  form,  with  the  acute  edges 
replaced  by  two  new  sides,  the  raccourcie  of  Haiiy.  Fig  37. 
P  on  k  90°  ;  M  on  k  129°  13*  54". 
This  mineral  also  occurs  in  flattened  crystals,  variously  modified,  on  the  bank  of  Laidlaw 
lake,  in  the  town  of  Rossic,  where  it  is  associated  with  limpid  quartz,  calcareous  spar,  and 
rarely  fluor  spar.  These  minerals  are  in  a  vein  in  the  primary  rock.  The  heavy  spar  is  in 
implanted  crystals,  of  a  white  or  reddish-white  colour,  and  is  translucent  or  opaque.  These 
crystals  are  sometimes  two  inches  or  more  in  length.  The  following  forms  have  been  observed 
at  this  locality  : 


Fig.  37. 


Fi*.38. 


Fi».  39. 


Fig.  38.  The  trapezienne  of  Hauy. 


Fig.  39.  The  same,  with  one  of  the  faces  d 
much  enlarged. 
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Fig.  40. 


Fig.  40,  sexoctonale  of  Haiiy.    d  on  u 
160°  41'  39";  u  on  u  116°  3S'  0". 

Fi*.  IS. 


Fig.  41.  M  on  t  169°  19'  45";  d  on  *  129°  0' 
39";  *  on  t  151°  26'  21". 

n*  43. 


Fig.  42,  triplantc  of  Haiiy. 


Crystals  similar  to  Fig.  43  have  been  found  in 
Gouvcrncur. 


Wayne  County.  Rosc-rcd  and  flcsh-rcd  crystals,  highly  modified,  although  seldom  perfect, 
occur  in  geodes  in  or  near  the  stratum  of  lenticular  iron  ore  at  Wolcott. 

In  addition  to  the  above  localities,  1  may  state  that  heavy  spar  is  almost  always  found  in 
laminae,  in  those  rounded  masses  called  Septaria.  I  have  already  noticed  its  occurrence  in 
this  way  in  Schoharie  county.  It  is  also  similarly  met  with  near  Auburn  in  Cayuga  county, 
Laona  in  Chautauquc  county,  and  Buffalo  in  Erie  county. 

Heavy  spar  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  red  sandstone  near  New-Brunswick  and 
elsewhere  in  New-Jersey ;  and  as  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  similar  forms  will  be 
found  in  the  red  sandstone  on  the  Hudson,  I  here  insert  a  few  of  the  forms  which  I  have 
observed  in  addition  to  the  primary  (Fig.  29),  which  is  quite  common.  These  crystals  arc 
usually  small  and  tabular,  and  have  almost  always  a  white  and  opaque  band  around  their 
They  are  associated  with  calcareous  spar,  and  occur  in  veins  and  geodes. 


Fii  41 


Fir.  45. 


F.g.  48. 


Fig.  44,  apophane  of  Haiiy.  The  obtuse  solid  angles  replaced  by  single  planes.    Fig.  45. 
The  same  with  the  additional  face  s.    Fig  46.  P  on  r 162°  ^  44" ;  r  on  r  35°  54'  32". 
Min.  —  Part  II.  27 
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ORDER  II.  STRONTIA. 

This  order  includes  the  following  : 

1.  Cclcsline.  2.  Strontianitc.  3. 


CELESTINE. 
[In  allusion  to  the  sky-blue  colour  which  it 

Solfitfc.  ITaii/.  —  Sulphate  of  Strontian.  Ckartland,  Phillips  and  TTunuM,  —  PriBautoidai 


1 


Jaaam. — 


Fig.  *7. 


toidkchiT  HalBaryt*.  Ma\s.  —  Crleslinc.  Btwlant,  ShrparU  and  liana. 


Description.  Colour  usually  white,  but  sometimes  blue,  red  or 
yellowish  red.  It  occurs  regularly  crystallized;  also  massive, 
fibrous,  radiated,  stalactitic,  etc.  The  primary  form  is  a  right 
rhombic  prism.  Fig.  47.  M  on  M  104°  {Phillips);  104°  48' 
{Hauy)  ;  104°  30'  {Beudant.)  Cleavage  perfect  parallel  with  the 
sides  of  the  primary,  less  so  parallel  with  the  base.  Fracture 
uneven.  Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  pearly.  Varies  from  trans- 
parent to  opaque.  Hardness  from  3.0  to  3.5.  Specific  gravity 
from  3 . 60  to  4 . 00.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  behaves  very  nearly 
like  heavy  spar,  except  that  it  communicates  a  red  tinge  to  the  flame. 

Composition.  Sulphuric  acid  43. 64*  strontia  50 . 36  ( Beudant).  Formula  SrO.SO,.  But 
it  usually  contains  various  foreign  substances  in  small  proportions. 

Geological  Situation.  In  this  State,  cclcsline  is  usually  associated  with  limestone,  but 
it  docs  not  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  any  geological  epoch.  It  also  accompanies  gypsum,  but  it 
has  not  been  found  here  in  the  red  sandstone  and  trap,  as  it  is  in  various  parts  of  England. 

localities. 

Cayuga  County.  In  the  rounded  masses  of  dark  coloured  limestone  which  arc  found  in 
the  slate  on  the  Owasco  outlet  near  Auburn,  thin  blades  of  this  mineral,  in  the  form  of  radii, 
are  not  uncommon.    It  is  usually  white,  and  is  associated  with  crystallized  calcareous  spar. 

Herkimer  County.  Fibrous  eclcstine,  of  a  bluish  grey  or  blue  colour,  and  closely  resem- 
bling some  foreign  specimens,  occurs  on  the  farm  of  James  Crill,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
town  of  Stark,  where  it  is  associated  with  gypsum.  Imperfect  crystalline  terminations  are 
also  found  intermixed  with  these  fibres,  which  have  a  high  lustre,  and  arc  transparent.  The 
:  variety  has  also  been  observed  in  thin  scams  in  the  slate  in  a  small  water  course  near 
i's,  and  not  far  from  the  old  road  to  Fairfield.  It  is  often  mixed  in  various 
proportions  with  carbonate  of  lime.* 
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MOKKOE  CoU.S'TV.    Col«,«„c  h..  b«„  CreJilcd  „  ,|,„  ^  „f 

Niagara  County.  In  the  vicinity  of  Lockport,  this  mineral  w„,  fi«*  « 

cavations  for  the  Erie  canal     It  has  «in™  k/           T             fim  found  ,n  maku,B  «- 
tc  ^ire  tonai.    it  nas  since  been  obtained  in  abnnrlnnr*  ;„  i      r  • 

size,,  often  very  large,  associated  with  calcareous  and  Jil  l ,     *      ?  °f  Van°US 

Two  vanetie,  occur,  viz.  the  lamellar,  and  the  coal  y  fib™     The  ]      T'  ^ 

and  bluish  white,  varying  from  opaque  to  semi  JZl,    n      r  " 

by  planes  which  arc  greatly  extended,  forming  ^g  ^  ^  '^tj 
of  the  purest  specimens  varies  from  3  80  to  1  CM    T        „  P~  p  Clfic  grav,ty 

from  the  admixture  of  carbonate  of  Le    The  fibr  *  ^  ™  add8' 

friable.    The  fibres  are  straight,  JJZ  orLnt  1  "  ""'^  aW 

lamellar  variety  is  also  said  to^'thT^S^  ^  rf  ^  ™« 

St.  Lawrence  County.  Crystals  of  a  deli- 
cate  blue  colour  have  been  found  in  the  Rossic 
lead  mine,  associated  with  the  beautiful  calca- 
reous spar  for  which  that  locality  is  so  justly 
celebrated.   They  usually  have  the  form  of  low- 
six-sided  tables,  resembling  the  lisunitaire  of 
Haiiy.    Fig.  48.  P  on  *  90°  0';  P  on  o  128° 
31';  oooo  102°  58'.    These  crystals  are 
somewhat  convex  on  their  broad  surfaces,  and 
are  often  deeply  striated.    Small  four-sided 
tables,  Fig.  49,  arc  also  found  at  this  locality. 
I  add,  on  the  authority  of  Dana,  the  figure  (50)  of  a 
crystal  from  Moss,  or  as  it  is  now  called,  Strontian  island, 
situated  at  the  southwestern  extremity  of  Lake  Erie,  where 
this  mineral  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  limestone. 
In  colour  and  other  characters,  it  closely  resembles  one 

(H%)  ^        P°rt-    P  °"  1  157°  47';  dm  d  78°  W*  d  on  1  lG*°  69' 


Fig.  SO. 
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STRONTIANITE. 

[From  Strontian  in  Scotland,  where  it  was  first  found] 

Strontianc  Carbonate*,  ffoty.  —  Carbonate  of  Slrontian.  Ckattiatui.  —  Strontitcn.  Phillip.  —  Green  Carbonate 
of  Strontian.  "to/mum  ?  —  PerKoroou*  Baiytc.  |MH  —  Pcritomer  Hal-Baryt.  Afob.  —  StronUanitr.  »«- 
dan/,  Skepard  and  itaiw. 

Description.  Colour  asparagus  green,  yellowish  brown,  yellow- 
ish, grey  and  white.  Occurs  regularly  crystallized  ;  also  massive, 
fibrous  and  stellated.  The  primary  form  is  a  right  rhombic  prism. 
Fig.  51.  M  on  M'  117°  32'.  Cleavage  parallel  with  M,  rather 
perfect.  Fracture  in  other  directions  uneven.  Lustre  shining, 
glistening  and  pearly.  More  or  less  translucent.  Brittle,  and  easily 
frangible.  Hardness  3.5.  Specific  gravity  from  3.60  to  3.80. 
Before  the  blowpipe,  it  does  not  fuse,  but  is  converted  on  the  sur- 
face into  an  enamel,  which  assumes  a  dazzling  whiteness,  and  gives  the  flame  a  reddish  hue. 
With  borax,  or  biphosphatc  of  soda,  it  fuses  into  a  clear  glass.  It  is  soluble  with  efferves- 
cence in  nitric  or  muriatic  acid  ;  and  papers  dipped  into  this  solution,  when  dried,  burn  with 
a  red  flame. 

Witherite  or  carbonate  of  barytes,  which  this  mineral  often  closely  resembles,  has  a  higher 
specific  gravity,  and  melts  before  the  blowpipe  without  changing  the  colour  of  the  flame. 

Composition.  When  pure,  this  mineral  is  composed  of  carbonic  acid  30,  and  strontia  70. 
Its  formula  is  SrO.CO,.  But  as  it  occurs  in  nature,  it  usually  contains  small  quantities  of 
lime,  baryta,  manganese,  water,  etc. 

Geological  Situation.  It  occurs  in 
hydraulic  limestone. 


of  calcareous  spar  and  galena,  and  in  the 
Uses.  This  mineral  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  other  salts  of  strontia. 


LOCALITIES. 

Jei-pgkson  County.  Strontianite  has  been  found  in  radiated  masses  on  Muscolungc  lake, 
where  it  forms  part  of  the  matrix  of  fluor  spar.  It  has  a  white  and  pale  green  colour,  and  is 
fibrous.    It  is  also  said  to  occur  at  Chaumont  bay,  in  this  county. 

Schoharie  County.  It  occurs  in  geodes  and  nests,  sometimes  of  large  size,  in  the  hydrau- 
lic limestone.  The  most  remarkable  locality  is  in  the  face  of  the  hill  about  two  miles  from 
the  court-house.  This  variety  has  a  snow-white  colour,  is  compact,  and  susceptible  of  a 
good  polish.  It  was  formerly  mistaken  for  common  white  marble,  its  true  nature  having  been 
first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Emmons.*    The  specimens  which  I  have  examined  are  nearly  pure 


•  Amman  Jvmud'f  Scinu,  XXVII.  182. 
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carbonate  of  slronlia,  containing  only  a  very  small  admixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  oxide 
of  iron.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  court-house,  strontianitc  also  occurs  in  fibrous  masses,  im- 
planted upon  a  dark  blue  calcareous  spar.  Some  of  these  fibres  arc  nearly  two  inches  in 
length,  and  resemble  certain  varieties  of  arragonite. 

Fie.  52.  Various  crystalline  forms  have  also  been  noticed  at  this 

i^—  ;  "  locality.    Of  these,  Fig.  52,  Fig.  53,  and  Fig.  54,  are  intro- 

duced from  Prof.  Shcpard's  paper  on  the  Strontianite  of  Scho-  • 
baric"    P  on  a  120°  (V ;  a  on  a  120°  C ;  o  on  o  160°. 

Fig.  53  represents  a  compound  form,  commonly  called  a  V 
crystal.  "  The  face  of  composition  is  apparently  parallel  with 
the  vertical  edges  between  c  and  c  (Fig.  52).  The  individuals 
project  beyond  the  face  of  composition  only  on  one  side  ;  but 
the  composition  is  often  represented  in  parallel  lamina;." 

"  Another  form  is  represented  by  Fig.  54,  though  the  planes 
c  c  are  rarely  very  distinct.    They  are  an  inch  in  length  (in 
the  direction  of  the  edge  between  a  and  a),  and  nearly  half  an 
M  inch  in  thickness.  Colour  bluish  or  reddish  grey ;  translucent. 

— — — -TV  The  surface  P  is  streaked  parallel  with  its  edge  of  combina- 

/ *  y  tion  with  o." 

yS/  The  Emmonsilc  of  Dr.  Thomson,  is  certainly  nothing  more 

y  than  a  mechanical  mixture  of  carbonate  of  strontian  and  carbo- 

nate of  lime.    The  composition  is  stated  to  be  as  follows  : 

Carbonate  of  strontia,   82.69 

Carbonate  of  lime,   12.50 

Peroxide  of  iron,   1 .00 

Zeolite,   3.79t 

The  remarks  mado  in  regard  to  the  mixtures  of  sulphate  of  barytcs  and  carbonate  of  lime 
(page  207),  are  equally  applicable  in  this  case.  The  chemical  composition  alone  cannot  be 
relied  on  as  a  ground  of  specific  distinction. 

BARYSTRONTIANITE. 
[From  its  containing  both  baryta  and  strontia.] 


P/tillipt.  —  SlromniU.  Tfumum  and  , 
Bauiant.  —  Baryta-Carbonate  of  i 

Description.  Colour  greyish  white,  passing  into  yellowish  white.  It  occurs  massive,  ra- 
diated, or  composed  of  small  plates  or  radii  somewhat  diverging.    Lustre  shining,  inclining 


XXVII.  303. 


t  lb.  XXXI.  171. 
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to  pearly.  In  thin  plates,  translucent.  Brittle,  and  easily  frangible.  Hardness  3.5.  Specific 
gravity  from  3.70  to  3.90.  Infusible  before  the  blowpipe.  Partly  soluble,  with  effervesence, 
in  nitric  and  muriatic  acids. 

Composition.  Specimen  from  Stromncss,  in  one  of  the  Orkney  islands.  Carbonate  of 
strontia  68.60,  sulphate  of  baryta  27.50,  carbonate  of  lime  2.60,  oxide  of  iron  0.10  (Trail). 

Although  I  have  introduced  the  above  description  of  this  mineral,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  it  is  entitled  to  the  rank  of  a  distinct  species.  The  only  fact  in  favour  of  the  latter  view 
is,  that  according  to  the  above  analysis,  the  carbonate  of  strontia  is  in  the  ratio  of  four  atoms 
to  one  atom  of  sulphate  of  baryta.    This,  however,  may  be  accidental. 

LOCALITIES. 

Oneida  County.  A  mineral  was  many  years  since  found  near  Hamilton  College,  which 
agrees  very  well  with  the  above  description ;  and  Dr.  Emmons  supposes  the  same  mineral  to 
occur  in  Schoharie  county. 


ORDER  III  LIME. 

This  order  embraces  the  following  species : 

1.  Carbonate  of  Lime.  5.  Apatite. 

2.  Arragonite.  6.  Fluor  Spar. 

3.  Gypsum.  7.  Muriate  of 

4.  Anhydrite.  8.  Datholitc. 

9.  Pharmacolite. 


CARBONATE  OF  LIME. 

A  mineral  yielding  caustic  or  quicklime  by  calcination ;  soluble  with  effervescence  in  dilute 
nitric  or  muriatic  acids :  the  solution  affording  an  abundant  precipitate  with  oxalate  of  ammo- 
There  are  several  important  sub-species  or  varieties,  which  it  will  be  convenient  and  proper 
to  notice  separately. 
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CALCAREOUS  SPAR. 


Cham  Cirl'onit.'c.  Hnty  —  Calcareous  Spar.  Ckardattd  and  Phillips.  —  C«lcnrt«u»  Spar,  or  Rhoanbolmlral 
imam.  —  Rhomboedrichni  Kalk-Haloid.  .\Mt.  —  Calcairc.  Briuiant.  —  (Tbomwn,  Shrpard, 
elude  all  the  Tarietiea  of  carbonate  of  lime  under  the  name  of  Calcareou*  Spar.    I  restrict  the 
i  to  the  regularly  cryataUiiwl  forma  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  to  thoae  imperfect  rryrtaU  or  muaea, 

Description.  Colour,  of  pure  varieties,  white ;  when  impure,  it  is  often  tinged  with  vari- 
ous  shades  of  yellow,  grey,  red,  green,  brown,  and  even  black.  Streak  white  and  gTcyish 
white.  It  occurs  frequently  crystallized,  and,  of  all  known  minerals,  exhibits  the  greatest 
number  of  varieties  of  the  rhombohcdral  scries  of  crystallization.  The  primary  form  is  a 
rhombohedron,  liaving  angles  of  105°  5'  and  74°  55'  (Fig.  55).    When  transparent,  it  is 


rV  50 


Fig.  57. 


doubly  refractive,  and  is  then  of- 
ten known  by  the  name  of  Ice- 
land Spar.  The  various  secon- 
dary forms  can  easily  be  reduced 
to  the  primary,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
56  and  57.  Lustre,  when  pure, 
splendent  and  vitreous.  Hard- 
ness 3.0;  scratches  gypsum,  but 
is  scratched  by  arragonite.  Spe- 
cific gravity  from  2.50  to  2.80. 
Before  the  blowpipe,  alone,  it  be- 
comes caustic  lime,  and  shines 
with  peculiar  brightness  as  soon 
as  all  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven 
off;  with  borax  or  biphosphalc  of  soda,  it  fuses  with  effervescence  into  a  glass. 

Calcareous  spar,  as  well  as  all  the  other  subspecies  under  carbonate  of  lime,  may  be  distin- 
guished from  gypsum  by  its  greater  hardness,  atid  by  its  effervescence  in  dilute  acids.  It  is 
not  so  hard  as  fluor  spar,  and  it  does  not,  when  its  powder  is  thrown  into  warm  sulphuric 
acid,  yield  a  gas  capable  of  corroding  glass.  It  possesses  a  less  specific  gravity  than  the 
carbonates  of  barytes,  atrontian  or  lead,  each  of  which  it  sometimes  resembles. 

Composition.  Specimen  from  Iceland— carbonic  acid  43.70,  lime  56.15  (Stromnjer) ; 
carbonic  acid  43.05,  lime  56.33  (Biol).    Formula  CaO.CO,. 

Geological  Situation.  Calcareous  spar  does  not  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  any  class  of 
rocks.  It  is  found  in  veins  in  the  granite  and  gneiss  both  of  northern  and  southern  New- York, 
while  it  also  abounds  in  almost  all  the  limestones  and  slates  in  the  central  and  western  portions 
of  the  Stale. 
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LOCALITIES. 

Fig.  58.  Albany  County.  In  tlic  town  of  Bethlehem,  calcareous 

spar,  associated  with  crystallized  quartz,  occurs  in  the  scams 
of  grcywackc  on  the  banks  of  the  Norman's  kill,  two  miles 
south  of  Albany.  The  crystals  arc  the  equiaxe  of  Haiiy,  with 
the  edges  usually  rounded,  giving  them  a  form  somewhat  len- 
ticular, a  name  by  -which  they  arc  often  known.  Figure  56, 
gong  134°  26'.' 

In  a  cavern  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Albany,  large  masses 
are  found  of  a  white  and  brownish  colour,  which,  although  they  do  not  exhibit  regular  crys- 
talline forms,  are  easily  cleavablc  into  rhombohedrons.  Other  varieties  of  carbonate  of  lime 
arc  found  in  this  cavern,  as  stalactites,  stalagmites,  etc. 

In  the  same  town  there  occur,  in  the  water  limestone,  cavities  which  arc  studded  with 
small  rhombohedral  crystals  of  calcareous  spar.  The  angles  of  the  crystals  arc  usually 
rounded  as  if  by  fusion,  similar  to  those  found  in  the  county  of  Schoharie,  to  be  hereafter 
described.  There  are  also  dodecahedrons,  and  dodecahedrons  terminated  by  three  rhomboidal 
faces ;  but  these  crystals  arc  quite  small. 

In  the  town  of  Knox,  twelve  miles  northeast  of  Schoharie  court-house,  there  is  a  cavern 
about  five  hundred  feet  in  length,  a  ground  plan  of  which  is  given  in  the  annexed  cut  (Fig.  59). 
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Fig.  CI. 


Fig.  K. 


cavern,  of  the  county  of  80^0  "  bCam'fui  "  ^  W,»cfa  «»  «  »  the 

These  arc  o^JnS^JSSS   ^7  T 
which  minute  crystals  of  calcareous  lr  J "       K       /'  WB« 
usually  have  the  form  0f  the  scalene  Z'  h  1  ^ 
Hauy.    Fig.  60.  r  on  r  ,44°  ^  "     t  ^ ^  °' 
»33o  26'  0".    These  crystal,  deserve  ,    ho  palu, L^o  i  eJ  \  " 
sequence  of  their  association  with  celestine  ,n  con" 

or  trss  issz Dr- Emraona'  cry^,ized 

Ebsm  Countt.  I„  the  town  of  Month,  on 
Mill  brook,  near  Port  Henry,  crystals  of  calca- 
reous spar  are  found  in  veins  in  white  lime- 
stone.  The  forms  which  I  have  observed  at  this 
locality  arc  similar  to  Fig.  58,  and  to  those  here 
introduced.  Fig.  61  j,  the  equiaxe,  with  the 
lateral  angles  replaced  by  planes.  In  Fig.  62, 
the  replacing  planes  arc  still  further  extended,' 
forming  the  dmlecardre  of  Haiiy.  con  c  1 20°  W. 

In  the  town  of  Schroon  there  arc  translucent 
masses  having  a  fine  green  tinge,  from  which 
Who„  1111.  cleavages  of  great  beauty  may  be  obtained 

When  held  between  the  eye  and  the  light,  they  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  p  arl,  cspec  a  t 
if  ofcons.derables.ze.    They  sometimes  contain  small  scales  of  graphite. 

In  l.conderoga,  at  Rogers'  rock,  there  are  often  found  masses  made  up  of  minute  crystals 
of  c  Icareous  spar  of  the  primary  form,  with  grains  of  yellow  garnet,  and  small  but  hiZ 

rSJhtfT  OF  TJhe^  -C^reS,y  aggregated,  Lrmafbl 
easiij  crumbled  by  the  fingers.    Accordmg  ,0  Cleveland,  hemilrope  or  grouped  crystals  of 

T£ZZ*m  81  thi8  1<>Cality'       1  haVC  "0t  bCCn  *°  f°rlU"alC  as  w,!h  any 
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Greene  County.  Large  but  imperfect  crystals  are  found  in  veins  in  the  limestone  on  the 

Calskill  and  Canajoharic  railroad,  about 


K.f .  OX 


Fig.  01. 


Fif.  65. 


two  miles  from  the  village  of  Calskill,  from 
which,  however,  fine  cleavages  can  be  ob- 
tained.  They  are  sometimes  transparent, 
but  are  usually  opaque  and  white.  Near 
this  locality  there  arc  smaller  but  more 
perfect  crystals,  having  the  form  of  the 
cquiaxc  of  Haiiy  (Fig.  58),  and  also  the 
modifications,  Fig.  C3  and  Fig.  64. 
Small  crystals  having  the  primary  form  arc  found  associated  with  crys- 
tallized quart!  in  fissures  in  the  slate,  at  Diamond  hill,  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Catskill.   They  sometimes  have  their  edges  and  angles  rounded, 
similar  to  those  which  are  observed  in  Albany  and  Schoharie  counties. 
The  crystals  not  unfrcqucntly  assume  the  form  of  an  oblique  rhombic 
prism,  which  is  twice  as  long  as  it  is  broad  (Fig.  GO).  Minute  crystals  of 
the  form  represented  in  Fig.  63,  also  occur.  The  prisms  of  quartz  inter- 
mixed with  the  calcareous  spar  at  this  locality  arc  often  long  and  slender, 
and  have  their  points  coaled  with  carbonate  of  lime. 

Hamilton  Counts  According  to  Dr.  Emmons,  blue  calcareous  spar 
occurs  on  Long  lake,  in  this  county.    I  have  met  with  a  similar  variety 
in  Lewis  county,  which  1  shall  notice  in  its  proper  place. 

Herkimer  County.  There  is  a  fine  locality  of  calcareous  spar  about  a  mile  south  of  Little- 
Falls.  In  the  bed  of  a  small  stream,  and  in  the  blue  limestone  which  rests  upon  the  calcifc- 
rous  sandrock,  there  is  a  vein  of  some  width,  which  is  entirely  made  up  of  the  crystallized 
Bpar.  The  crystals  arc  while,  and  their  usual  forms  arc  the  cquiaxe  of  Haiiy  (Fig.  5H),  and 
the  modification  (Fig.  63).    They  arc  sometimes  from  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter. 

At  Middlcville,  low  six-sided  crystals,  similar  to  that  represented  in  Fig.  64,  and  sometimes 
of  very  large  size,  are  found  in  the  cavities  of  calcareous  sandrock,  associated  with  anthracite, 
and  the  beautiful  crystals  of  limpid  quartz  for  which  this  locality  is  so  justly  celebrated. 

Jefferson  County.  This  and  the  adjoining  county,  St.  Lawrence,  contain  numerous  loca- 
lities of  calcareous  spar,  which  arc  of  great  interest.  Indeed,  there  is  probably  no  part  of 
the  world  in  which  the  crystalline  forms  of  this  mineral  exhibit  greater  variety  or  beauty,  or 
where  crystals  of  such  enormous  size  have  been  found. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  locality  in  this  county,  is  that  on  the  lands  of  Dr.  Benton,  near 
the  village  of  Oxbow.  I^arge  crystals  have  here  been  found  in  the  soil,  or  rather  in  a  decom- 
posed limestone,  which  by  cleavage  often  furnish  beautiful  rhombohedrons  nearly  transparent 
and  colourless,  or  with  a  delicate  lint  of  rose  or  purple,  and  which  possess  the  property  of  double 
refraction.  Sometimes  they  are  white  and  opaque  ;  at  others,  they  have  a  brownish  colour, 
and  have  their  cleavage  planes  bent  like  the  crystals  of  pearl  spar ;  but  this  variety  constantly 
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.  or        L^\TT  °r  tra?SParCnt  °nCS-    Th°  eXtCri°r  °f  thcsc  cr^>*  »  ^ways 
loss  rough,  but  they  arc  often  translucent  throughout,  in  which  cic  the  peculiar 

tint  can  be  distinctly  seen.   They  are  some- 


rig,  eg. 


Vie.  67. 


times  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  and  some  have 
been  found  weighing  nearly  ono  hundred 
pounds.  A  striking  peculiarity  of  many  of 
the  crystals  in,  that  three  sides  of  the  rhom- 
bohedron  are  perfect,  while  the  others  arc 
drawn  out  into  the  form  of  the  hog-toolh  spar, 
the  summit  having  a  kind  of  cap  of  a  different 
colour  from  the  body  of  the  crystal,  and 
having  the  appearance  of  a  subsequent  de- 
posit. They  are  indeed  sections  of  dodeca- 
hedrons built  upon  the  primitive  rhombohe- 

„  l  ,  dr°n'  but  w,,ich  0,lher  ,he  position  of  the 

crystal,  or  some  other  cause,  has  prevented  the  completion  of,  on  the  opposite  side  I  have 
endeavored  to  represent  them  in  Figures  66  and  67.    P  on  r  Hl°  3' 

Four  miles  south  of  Oxbow,  in  the  town  of  Antwerp,  and  on  the' road  to  that  village  an 
excavafon  for  lead  ore  as  usual  opcncxl  a  fine  vein  of  calcareous  spar.    Large  ma   es  an" 

TheTt'Sf s  wer:  foun;Vrom  »,,ich  beautin"  -A 

lustre  IT  °  n  ™  "  ^  ]™]"Y-    They  usually  have  a 

bstre  wh,ch     more  h.ghly  vttrcou,  than  it  is  in  any  specimens  of  this  kind  which  I  have 


r,(.  ss. 


Fig.  CO. 


At  this  locality,  there  have  also  been  found  crys- 
tals in  the  form  of  six-sided  prisms,  prismatiquc  of 
Ilaiiy  (Fig.  GS);  and  in  that  of  the  scalene  dodeca- 
hedron terminated  by  three  rhomboidal  faces,  binaire 
of  Haiiy  (Fig.  69).  c  on  o  90°  0' ;  con  c  120°  (K. 
P  on  r  151°  3' ;  r  on  r  144°  20"  26";  ronr/  104° 
28' 40";  r  on  r"  133"  26'. 

On  the  cast  bank  of  Vrooman  lake,  a  mile  north- 
west of  the  village  of  Oxbow,  calcareous  spar  is 
found  in  abundance  in  veins  in  the  primary  rock, 
associated  with  crystallized  quartz.  The  forms  arc 
the  binaire  of  Hatiy  (Fig.  69),  and  the  rhombohc- 
dron  with  two  or  more  of  the  edges  replaced  by  new 
planes.  Numerous  crystals  arc  usually  grouped  together,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exhibit  a 
very  complicated  arrangement.    This  is  a  locality  well  worthy  the  notice  of  the  mineralogist. 
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Rf> TO-  At  Brow  nvillc,  four  miles  from  Watcrtown,  perfect  crystals 

have  been  found  in  the  form  of  the  iquiajce  of  Hauy  (Fig.  58); 
and  the  same  with  the  edges  rounded,  forming  lenticular  crys- 
tals (Fig.  70). 

There  remains  still  lo  be  noticed  a  locality  in  the  town  of 
Wilna,  about  a  mile  northeast  of  Natural  bridge.  Crystals  of 
calcareous  spar  are  found  in  scams  in  the  primary  limestone. 
They  arc  while,  and  exhibit  a  variety  of  forms,  as  the  low 
six-sided  prism,  elongated  dodecahedrons,  and  rhombohedrons 
with  various  truncation.  They  arc,  however,  seldom  sufficiently  perfect  for  accurate  mea- 
surement. In  the  same  vicinity,  there  are  large  masses  of  this  mineral  so  loosely  aggregated 
that  a  blow  of  a  hammer  causes  them  to  separate  into  rhombohedrons  of  various  sizes.  The 
smaller  specimens  arc  translucent,  and  have  a  delicate  and  beautiful  blue  lint.  This  colour  is 
probably  owing  to  oxide  of  iron ;  but  if  so,  the  quantity  is  too  small  to  be  easily  detected  by 
analysis. 

Lewis  County.  This  county  abounds  in  localities  of  calcareous  spar, 
which  afford  a  variety  of  interesting  forms.    It  occurs  in  the  Trenton 
limestone,  and  is  often  associated  with  galena,  iron  pyrites  and  fluor  spar. 
The  most  common  form  is  the  dodecaedrc  of  Hauy  (Fig.  62),  which 
occurs  at  Leydcn,  Lowvillc  and  Martinsburgh.    The  prism,  however, 
is  often  much  compressed,  as  in  the  accompanying  Fig.  71.    At  Low- 
villc,  the  calcareous  spar  is  associated  with  iron  pyrites  and  cubical 
crystals  of  fluor  spar,  in  a  vein  on  the  banks  of  the  creek  near  the  falls. 
At  Martinsburgh,  the  best  crystals  were  obtained  from  the  excavations  that  were  made  for 
lead  ore,  wilh  which  ihcy  arc  here  often  associated.    In  addition  to  the  lenticular  crystals 
which  occur  at  this  locality,  arc  several  modifications  of  the  dodecaedre,  some  of  which  axe 
represented  in  Figs.  72,  73,  74  and  75 : 

72.  Fig.  73.  Fig.  74.  Fig.  75. 
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These  crystals  have  usually  only  one  perfect  termination,  but  this,  as 
till  i*  r9-  "  big',Iy  f,ni8hed-   Thcy  are  *hitc'  « 

?r7 n  e  ns>  ;,r  compou"d  crysiai8  °r  u,c  f0m  "I*^  " 

i'lg.  76,  are  occasIOnally  met  with  at  Martinsburgh 

Crystal*  linilar  to  some  of  the  above  have  also  been  found  at  House- 
v^e  and  Ley  en  ,„  this  county,  and  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  mcl 
fications  which  I  have  noticed  will  hereafter  be  detected 
Mo*nOE  Commr.  Crystals  of  calcareous  spar,  having  the  form  of  the 

T^ZTt  T  f  SCOdCS     ,hC  ■  Rochester  and 

elsewhere.  The  specimens,  however,  arc  far  inferior  in  beauty  ,o  those 
found  in  ISiagara  county,  which  see. 

it  is  credited  to  the  town  of  Florid,  ti,„  li  ,  °US  8par,18  also  found  at  Flint  lull,  and 
calcareous  soar  but  Tr  mC5l°ne  "Cry  whcre  contains  8eams  °'  white 

form"        P  "  ^  °b8CrVa,i0n  eXtCnd8«  il  "rely  exhibits  perfect  crystalline 


*  77.  Niagara  Codhtt.  For  the  beauty  and  abundance  of  crystallized  cal- 

careous spar,  there  is  no  district  in  this  country  which  can  be  compared 
to  that  m  the  vicinity  of  Lockport.    The  excavations  which  have  been 
made  for  the  Eric  canal,  through  the  geodiferous  limerock,  have  brought 
to  light  geodes  of  almost  all  sizes  and  forms,  containing  calcareous  spar 
pearl  spar,  celcstinc,  selenitc,  anhydrite,  and  rarely  fluor  spar,  variously 
associated  and  grouped.    The  individual  crystals,  however,  are  usually 
small;  and  it  is  somewhat  singular,  that  while  this  mineral  is  so 
extremely  abundant,  there  is  so  little  variety  in  the  crystalline  forms. 
The  only  ones  that  I  have  observed  arc  the  scalene  dodecahedron,  meta- 
static „(  Hauy  (Fig.  60);  and  the  acute  rhombohedron,  contrastanle 
of  Hauy  (Fig.  77),  monra'l  14°  19/;  m'  on  m'  65°  41'. 

In  many  cases  the  six  additional  edges  making  up  the  dodecahedron 
are  scarcely  visible,  the  faces  of  the  rhombohedron  being  merely  slightly 
rounded.    I  have  seen  a  few  crystals  of  the  binaire  of  Hauy  (Fig.  69). 

The  colour  of  the  crystals  of  calcareous  spar  found  at  Lockport  is 
cilhcr  white  or  yellowish  white,  and  thcy  arc  translucent  or  transparent. 
Thcy  arc  rarely  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length. 
At  Niagara  falls,  and  at  Lcwiston,  geodes  of  calcareous  spar  have  been  found  similar  to 
lose :  of  Lockport,  but  of  far  inferior  beauty.    At  the  falls,  this  mineral  is  sometimes  asso- 
ciated with  yellow,,!,  crystals  of  fluor  spar,  which  may  have  perhaps  been  mistaken  for  the 
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cubic  calcareous  spar  credited  to  this  region.  Six-sided  prisms  of  calcareous  spar  arc  also 
said  to  have  been  found  at  the  foot  of  Goat  island.* 

Oneiiu  County.  On  the  western  bank  of  Dry  Sugar  river,  near  Boonville,  there  occur 
crystals  of  calcareous  spar,  having  the  forms  represented  in  Figs.  62  and  63.  The  rock  in 
which  they  are  found  is  very  hard,  and  divisible  into  layers  of  from  two  to  twelve  inches  in 
width ;  it  requires  much  labour  and  care  to  extract  the  specimens  without  injury.  These  crys- 
tals are  contained  in  veins  which  are  filled  with  wet  argillaceous  earth.  They  are  sometimes 
an  inch  in  lcnglh.t 

Ononoaga  County.  On  the  track  of  the  Auburn  and  Syracuse  railroad,  near  the  village 
of  Camillus,  the  hog-tooth  variety  is  found  in  considerable  abundance.  It  is  usually  of  a  yel- 
lowish colour,  and  the  crystals  arc  seldom  more  than  half  an  inch  in  length.  It  is  associated 
with  fibrous  carbonate  of  lime,  or  what  has  been  called  arragonilc. 

Orange  Countv.  There  arc  several  localities  of  calcareous  spar  in  this  county,  but  they 
seldom  afiord  well  defined  crystalline  forms.  A  while  variety,  from  which  fine  rhombohedrons 
may  be  obtained  by  cleavage,  is  found  at  the  O'Ncil  mine,  in  the  town  of  Monroe.  About  a 
mile  southwest  of  Amity,  it  is  white  and  nearly  transparent ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  same 
place,  specimens  arc  found  which  arc  singularly  variegated.  At  several  localities  it  is  of  a 
beautiful  flcsh-rcd  colour,  as  at  Amity,  at  Two  ponds  in  Monroe,  at  the  Quecnsborough  mine, 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  town  of  Cornwall.  This  variety,  which  I  have  not  met  with  out 
of  this  county,  usually  has  associated  with  it  small  crystals  or  grains  of  scapolitc  and  cocco- 
litc.    It  is  richly  worth  a  place  in  every  cabinet. 

Veins  of  white  calcareous  spar  occur  in  the  slate  at  Xewburgh,  and  to  this  may  be  added 
two  other  localities,  viz.  the  one,  two  miles  cast  of  the  Greenwood  furnace  ;  and  the  other, 
four  miles  southeast  of  Woodbury  furnace. 
Putnam  Countv.  At  the  Denny  mine  in  Phillipslown,  small  crystals  having  the  primary 
Fis  n  Fjfr  79  form  arc  found  on  the  magnetic  iron  ore.  Masses 

arc  also  found,  exhibting  the  rhombic  cleavage,  at 
Iluslis'  farm  in  the  same  town,  and  at  Coldspring. 
But  the  most  interesting  locality  in  this  county  is 
that  which  was  made  known  to  mc  by  Mr.  Cyrus 
P.  Fountain.  It  is  near  the  village  of  Patterson, 
where  loose  crystals  are  found  adhering  to  the  fibres 
of  asbeslus  which  is  common  in  the  dolomitic  lime- 
stone. These  crystals  arc  white  or  yellowish,  and 
have  both  terminations  perfect,  although  they  arc 
usually  small,  seldom  exceeding  half  an  inch  in 
length.  The  most  common  forms  are  the  scalene 
dodecahedron,  modified  as  in  Fig.  78;  and  a  twin 
crystal,  Fig.  79. 


•  Cfcn  ,W,  M^tlofy.  f  Prof.  0.  P.  H.ibtanl.  Aiwrf«n/«<fM/,./  Same*,  XXXII.  23a 
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I  in  t^tZ'J^^      ]CntiC",ar  **»  but  °f  ~"        ba«  been" 
R(.  w.  C°™TV-  T,,C  the  New-York  and  Ene 

SS.  A,crmom' i,ave ,cT8Cd  vcins  of  ,rappcan  ~]*  °f «** 

1  Assorted  mth  these  are  found  minulc  crystals  of  calca- 

reous spar,  which  somefmes  have  the  form  of  the  scalene  dodecahe- 
dron;  and  at  others,  nearly  approach  the  cube,  cuho.de  of  Hauy.  Fig 

iee&jz*™  in^~.^e^i 

restwlf^r  ]TSlme  qUarr"V  ne8r  Caldwc1';  ™ryinte- 
1  s  nfolT  f°V  arC°US  V  ,mVC  rCCCm1^  been  '«•*>•  Indeed 
crystals  arc  often  doubly  terminated,  and  varv  in  size  ftm»  k 

ToT;  1°  T or  ,hreVnchcs  in  lcnsth-  Thc-v  are  -f,en  3*  ^  ^7J£  bz 

commonly,  however,  they  are  grouped,  and  cxhib.t  only  a  single  termination  tL  e'ebur, 
are  whne  and  yellowish  ;  translucent  to  opaque.    The  forms  which  I  have  observed  are  the 

Fif.83. 


W»«.reofHauy(Fig.69);  lhemodificaUon,Fig.81;  the  rfocW  W  Hauy  (Fig  6S)  ■  the 

Fie  83    t£  f  *  "1  '  ,m0d,ficatl0n  simil"  '°  Kg.  78  ;  together  with  a  twin  of  the  saTe, 
also  to  A      t      TT]  PlanCS  °f  FlgS-  62  and  82  °f,Cn  have  a  conv<*  '«™.  which  extend 
Sacin^  p,t: .       6  PriSmS  '  "  "  hCnCC        dii5CUl'  l°  dCtCrmiDe  *         value  of  I 
To  the  above  may  be  added  the  following,  which  have  also  been  found  at  this  locality : 
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Fis.  as. 


F,s.  H  i 


F.S.  87. 


Fig.  84,  ihe  contracts  of  Haiiy.  g  on  t  112°  KK. 
Fig.  85,  unimixti  of  Haiiy.  g  on  s  127°  52'  30"  ;  s  on  ?  116°  15'  5". 
Fig.  86,  trirhomlmdalc  of  Haiiy.    P  on  m  149'  2'  11" ;  P  on  *  1 19°  V  1 1"  ;  m  on  ✓  or 
m'  on  *  154°  39'  13"  ;  m  on  *  or  m'  on  *'  121°  32'  54". 

Fig.  87,  soustractive  of  Haiiy.    t  on  t  137°  39'  26"  ;  c  on  r  or  c'  on  r  152°  6'  52". 


Fit.  88. 


F15.  w. 


Fig.  90. 


Fig.  88.  The  primary  rhombohedron,  with  ihc  lateral  edges  replaced  by  two  planes.  P 
onrorr1  151°  V  40 ". 

Also  the  twin  crystals,  Figs.  89  and  90. 

St.  Lawrence  Covnty.  Probably  no  part  of  the  world  has  furnished  more  beautiful  or 
interesting  forms  of  calcareous  spar,  than  the  county  just  named.  This  will  sufficiently  appear 
when  I  stale  that  crystals  have  been  obtained  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  wilh 
all  the  sides  and  angles  perfectly  finished.  The  usual  colours  of  these  crystals  arc  white  or 
straw-yellow  ;  they  vary  from  transparent  to  opaque.  They  occasionally  contain  water  or 
some  other  liquid,  but  it  Boon  disappears,  as  the  specimens  arc  very  liable  to  be  cracked 
or  broken  by  exposure  to  alternations  of  temperature.  Mineralogists  arc  indebted  for  the 
fine  crystalline  forms  of  calcareous  spar  for  which  this  county  is  so  celebrated,  to  the  mining 
s,  which  were  commenced  here  in  1836,  and  actively  prosecuted  during  the 
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succeeding  years.  It  was  observed  that  galena  almost  always  occurred  in  veins  of  this  spar  j 
and  as  these  reins  were  very  abundant,  they  were  frequently  opened  at  considerable  expense, 
when  there  was  not  the  least  appearance  of  ore  to  warrant  the  outlay.  It  will  be  unnecessary 
for  me  therefore  to  notice  in  detail  all  the  localities  of  calcareous  spar  in  this  county,  as  it 
occurs  in  some  form  or  other  at  all  the  so  called  lead  "diggings." 

The  finest  crystals  haTe  heretofore  been  found  at  the  Rossie  lead  mine.  Their  forms  are 
exceedingly  various,  and  require  particular  descriptions.  Crystals  of  a  delicate  straw-yellow 
colour,  almost  perfectly  transparent,  and  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  diameter,  have  occa- 
sionally been  found  in  this  vein ;  while  smaller  ones,  variously  aggregated,  have  been  obtained 
from  it  in  vast  quantities.  They  occur  in  the  water-filled  cavities  of  the  mine,  and  arc  asso- 
ciated with  crystallized  galena,  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  and  rarely  crystallized  celestine. 

In  addition  to  the  primary  form,  which  is  common,  we  have  here  the  primary  with  two  of 
the  solid  angles  replaced  by  tangent  planes.    Fig.  91,  P  on  c  135°  0\   These  planes  are 


n*  91. 


Fig.  93. 


variously  extended.  Twins,  as  I  suppose,  of  the  above  form,  are  also  found.  The  face  of 
composition  is  at  right  angles  to  the  vertical  axis,  and  the  crystal  has  a  triangular  outline, 
Fig.  92.  In  other  cases  the  face  of  composition  projects,  as  in  Fig.  93.  Another  twin,  which 

Fig.s5.  is  common  here,  is  that 

which  is  represented  in  Fig. 
94.  All  these  forms  are  va- 
riously modified.  The  dis- 
torted scalene  dodecahedron, 
Fig.  95,  credited  to  Rossie, 
is  from  Dana's  Mineralogy. 

It  is  proper  to  state,  that 
the  crystals  from  which  se- 
veral of  the  above  figures 
were  drawn,  were  obligingly 
loaned  to  me  by  Dr.  Em- 
mons, whose  collection  of  minerals  from  this  county  is  unrivalled  for  extent  and  beauty. 

Near  De  Long's  mill  two  miles  from  the  Rossie  mine,  at  the  Jepson  vein  in  Rossie,  at  the 
Wilson  vein  in  Gouverneur,  and  at  Mineral  point  on  Black  lake,  specimens  have  been  found 
similar  to  those  already  described,  but  they  seldom  exhibit  such  a  variety  of  forms. 
Min.  —  Part  II.  29 
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F'r  At  the  Natural  dam,  about  two  miles  from  the  village  of 

Gouverncur,  loose  crystals  of  various  sizes  occur  in  a  de- 
composed rock.  Some  of  these  arc  very  large,  but  they  are 
usually  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  length.  Many  of 
them  are  single  rhombohedrons  with  the  contiguous  acute 
edges  replaced  by  broad  tangent  planes.  Fig.  96.  P  on  g 
about  143°.  In  some  cases,  three  or  four  of  the  sides  are 
similarly  replaced.  Two,  three  or  more  crystals  are  often 
grouped  together  by  the  opposite  faces,  presenting  an  imbri- 
cated appearance.  Figs.  97  and  98  represent  twin  crystals 
which  I  have  found  at  this  locality,  and  the  arrangement  of 
which  will  be  easily  understood.  It  may  be  observed  that 
Ft- 97'  the  colour  of  the  calcareous 

from  the  Natural  dam  is  of- 
ten brown,  and  the  surfaces 
of  cleavage  arc  bent  like 
pearl  spar.  But  here  as  at 
Oxbow  in  JefTerson,  this  va- 
riety constantly  passes  into 
the  white,  transparent  and 
opaque  kinds.  They  are 
probably  all  pure,  or  nearly 
pure  carbonate  of  lime. 
In  the  town  of  Rossic,  about  a  mile  southeast  of  Oxbow  in  Jefferson  county,  there  is  a  loca- 
lity not  unlike  that  on  the  farm  of  Dr.  Benton  (sec  page  218).  The  crystals  are  similar  in  form, 
and  are  also  found  in  a  decomposed  limestone.  Transparent  cleavages  of  considerable  beauty 
have  been  obtained  here,  as  well  as  those  which  are  white  and  opaque,  brown,  yellow,  rose  and 
purple.  Crystals  of  three  or  four  inches  in  length  occur,  which  are  doubly  terminated.  Many 
of  them  are  peculiar  in  having  a  white  opaque  coaling  on  the  surface,  and  some  of  them  appear 
to  have  undergone  a  kind  of  dissection  or  solution,  the  whole  exterior  being  studded  with  sec- 
tions of  minute  crystals.  The  appearance  is  not  unlike  that  which  is  observed  when  an  amor- 


Fig,  hl 


phous  mass  of  alum  is  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  in  water.  The 
most  interesting  crystalline  form  that  I  have  observed  here,  is  a  compound 
one  represented  in  Fig.  99.  As  in  some  of  the  crystals  from  Lockport, 
six  of  the  edges  are  not  well  defined,  the  principal  faces  being  only  a  little 
rounded. 

At  the  Parish  ore  bed  in  Gouverncur,  geodes  of  calcareous  spar  are 
found  in  the  specular  iron  ore  ;  some  of  which  possess  considerable  beauty. 
The  forms  are  the  primary  and  the  dodecaedre  of  Haiiy  (Fig.  71). 

To  the  above  localities,  I  may  add  the  bank  of  Laidlaw  lake,  Rossie, 
where  loose  crystals  have  been  found ;  and  the  town  of  Ilussel,  where  it 
is  said  to  be  of  a  reddish  colour. 
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u-  rL     V      '      re  18  a  8tratum  of  cemented  bv  calearen,,. 

spar,  which  ha,  the  form  of  an  acute  rhombohedron,  the  m  Jte  of  H.Tv  T 
100.    sons  Ww^,       n  nf  tne  mttteofHauy.  Ftg. 

sometimes  a  little  rn,W,>,       i  !l  '  aCC8>  howev«.  are 

ometimes  a  little  rounded,  and  there  is  an  approach  to  the  metastatic  of 

aZL'te  nCVer        deVe'0ped-    Th'8  mi"eraJ  h"  ^TS£ 

arragonite ;  in  my  opinion,  incorrectly. 

Scho»a*ie  Cohntv.    Interesting  localities  of  calcareous  spar  occur  in  vari- 
ous  parts  of  tins  county.    It  has  long  been  noted  for  the  number  of 
which  it  contains    These,  as  usual,  abound  in  several  varieties  of  caZ T 
lime  but  they  seldom  furnish  well  defined  or  curious  crystalline  forms  Thel 
are,  however,  several  localities  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  where' crystal 

or  ar.il,  K  ^"VT^  ThC8e      *****  *  "™     the  ^  " 

or  arg,  laceou.  limestone,  wh,ch  is  here  so  abundant.    Near  Middlcburgh,  they  are  in  the 

form  of  the  primary,  with  masses  of  anthracite  occasionally  running  through  them.    About  a 

hav  been'  S  1  S  ^°™»  "  3  ^  W  ^  ^  »  width,  where 
have  been  obtamed  crystals  sim.lar  to  F.gs.  63  and  70,  and  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter  •  and 
there  arc  several  veins  m  the  vicinity,  where  obtuse  rhombohedrons  occur. 

But  the  most  interesting  specimens  of  this  mineral  are  those  found  on  the  banks  of  a  small 
stream  which  empties  into  the  Cobleskill,  four  miles  west  of  Schoharie  court-house  AtThis 
p  ace  there  are,  in  a  kind  of  water  limestone,  geodes  of  various  size,,  sometimes  a  foot  in 
diameter  lined  with  crystals  of  calcareous  spar,  often  forming  specimens  of  great  beauty. 
r?uL7     ,  m  f  rh;mb0hed™.         the  edges  and  angles  truncate^  and  often 

rounded  m  the  manner  already  noticed  under  the  head  of  Albany  county,  where  similar  spe- 
cimens occur  in  the  water  limestone  of  the  Helderberg.  They  are  also  sometimes  in  the 
form  of  the  mitastaUaue  of  Hauy ;  and  with  all  these,  are  intermixed  delicate  crystals  of 
strontianite  of  a  white  or  yellowish  white  colour.  Occasionally  there  occur  at  this  locality 
twin  crystals  of  calcareous  spar  of  a  small  size,  some  of  which  resemble  those  at  Havcrstraw 
m  Rockland  county  (Fig.  90),  being  formed  from  the  union  of  two  rhombohedra  ;  while  there 
is  another,  which  is  in  the  form  of  the  double  rhombic  prism. 

The  specimens  of  the  calcareous  spar  from  the  various  caverns,  with  which  this  county 
abounds  should  also  be  here  noticed ;  for  although  these  do  not  often  occur  in  regularly  cry*, 
tallizcd  forms,  they  can  in  most  cases  be  easily  reduced  to  the  primary  by  cleavage  Of 
Uiese  the  most  extensive  is  BalPs  Cave,  situated  about  four  and  a  half  miles  northwest  of 
fechohane  court-house.  This  was  first  explored  in  September,  1831,  by  John  Gcbhard  Esq 
and  other  gentlemen.  This  cavern  abounds  in  stalactites  and  stalagmites  of  great  size  and 
beauty,  with  occasional  crystals  of  the  calcareous  spar.  The  specimens  are  sometimes  of 
snowy  whiteness,  and  often  of  a  highly  crystalline  texture,  although  regular  forms  cannot  be 
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The  greatest  length  of  this  cavern,  as  far  as  it  has  been  explored,  is  about  two-thirds  of  a 
mile.  It  contains  fourteen  rooms,  ten  of  which  branch  ofT  laterally  from  the  main  course  of 
the  cavern ;  and  two  lakes  or  pools,  the  surface  of  the  one  in  the  northern  passage  being  ten 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  other,  and  both  containing  water  varying  in  depth  from  two  to  thirty 
feet  Stalactites  and  stalagmites  have  been  found  in  it,  which  are  of  the  purest  white,  usually 
varying  from  three  to  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  from  one  to  seven  inches  in  diameter. 
One  of  a  much  larger  size  was  removed  entire,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  John  Gcbhard, 
Esq.  Its  base,  which  is  of  an  elliptical  form,  is  three  feet  six  inches  at  the  largest  diameter, 
with  a  plane  surface  underneath ;  but  its  upper  surfaces  rise  regularly  on  all  sides  to  the 
centre,  from  which  there  is  a  column  of  fifteen  by  ten  inches  in  diameter  and  seventeen  inches 
in  height.  At  the  upper  part  there  is  a  horizontal  projection,  from  which  arc  suspended  forty, 
one  stalactites  from  one  to  five  inches  in  length.  The  weight  of  the  entire  mass  is  about  four 
hundred  pounds. 

Nethaway's  Cave,  two  miles  southwest  of  Schoharie  court-house,  has  furnished  beautiful 
specimens  of  a  honey  yellow  colour  and  columnar  form  ;  these  columns  or  prisms  being  often 
terminated  by  three  planes.  They  have  been  called  arragonite  ;  but  all  the  specimens  that  I 
have  examined  easily  give  the  rhombohcdral  form  on  cleavage,  and  I  must  therefore  refer 
them  to  calcareous  spar. 

Young's  Cave,  in  the  town  of  Coblcskill,  has  also  furnished  fine  specimens  similar  to  those 
found  at  the  two  preceding,  which  have,  like  them,  often  been  mistaken  for  arragonite. 
There  is  also  a  locality  on  Fox  creek,  two  miles  cast  of  Schoharie,  which  deserves  to  bo 
•  noticed.  The  calcareous  spar  is  columnar,  and  terminated  by  triangular  prisms  like  that  from 
Nethaway's  cave,  and  is  of  a  yellowish  white  colour. 

It  would  be  unnecessary  to  notice  more  in  detail  these  and  other  localities  in  this  county. 
There  are  many  caverns  now  known,  which  cither  have  not  been,  or  have  been  but  partially, 
explored ;  all  of  which  will  undoubtedly  afford  specimens  similar  to  those  above  described. 
And  the  mineralogist  who  is  desirous  of  studying  the  various  forms  of  carbonate  of  lime  cannot 
be  referred  to  a  more  interesting  region  than  that  which  occurs  within  the  circuit  of  a  few 
miles  from  Schoharie  court-house.  He  will  also  here  enjoy  the  advantage  of  examining  the 
fine  cabinets  of  the  Messrs.  Gcbhard,  which  will  greatly  assist  him  in  his  researches. 

Ulster  County.  Calcareous  spar,  which  cleaves  easily  in  the  direction  of  the  primary 
planes,  occurs  in  veins  in  Marbletown  and  elsewhere  in  this  county.  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  interesting  crystalline  forms  have  been  observed. 

Warren  County.  On  Diamond  island,  in  Lake  George,  four  miles  north  of  the  village  of 
Caldwell,  calcareous  spar  is  found  in  small  obtuse  rhombohedrons,  and  in  low  six-sided  prisms 
with  three  terminal  planes  (Fig.  03).  These  crystals  arc  white  or  yellowish  white,  and  are 
often  transparent.  They  arc  associated  with  quartz  and  pearl  spar,  in  geodes  in  the  calcife- 
rous  sandstone.  Similar  forms  occur  with  the  same  associates  at  Diamond  point,  about  a 
mile  north  of  the  above  locality.  Laminated  masses  arc  also  found  here,  which  are  some- 
times of  considerable  beauty.    In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Caldwell,  on  the 
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site  of  Fort  George,  there  are  veins  of  calcareous  spar  in  the  blue  limestone,  which  are  often 
of  a  very  dark  colour.    Rarely  regular  crystalline  forms  are  found. 

Washinoton  County.  Crystals  of  the  lenticular  form  are  found  in  crevices  in  the  rock  at 
Baker's  and  Glen's  falls. 

Westchester  County.  Some  years  since,  an  abundant  locality  of  crystals  of  calcareous 
spar,  having  the  form  of  the  cuboide  of  Hauy  (Fig.  80),  were  obtained  from  a  vein  in  the 
primary  rock,  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  prison  at  Sing-Sing.  Some  of  these  crystals 
were  very  large,  and  a  mass  made  up  of  an  aggregate  of  them  weighed  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds.  Similar  crystals,  but  of  much  smaller  size,  are  found  in  thin  veins,  in  the 
gneiss  near  Yonkers.  They  arc  sometimes  associated  with  analcime  and  iron  pyrites,  in 
minute  but  highly  finished  crystals. 

MARBLE. 

The  term  marble  should  perhaps  be  strictly  confined  to  Uiosc  varieties  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
whether  included  under  the  head  of  granular  or  compact  limestone,  which  are  susceptible  of 
a  polish,  and  some  minerals  of  which  carbonate  of  lime  forms  the  principal  ingredient.  In  a 
former  part  of  this  work  (page  67),  I  have  included  under  this  head  all  those  varieties  of  lime- 
stone  which  arc,  or  may  be,  employed  for  ornamental  building  purposes,  and  have  noticed  in 
detail  the  principal  localities  which  arc  known  to  occur  in  this  State.  I  shall,  therefore,  only 
introduce  here  a  short  description  of  this  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  refer  the  reader, 
who  is  desirous  of  further  information,  to  the  preceding  part  of  this  work  just  mentioned. 

Description.  The  foliated  granular  limestone,  or  crystalline  marble,  is  made  up  of  dis- 
tinct angular  concretions,  with  a  lower  lustre  and  transparency  than  calcareous  spar.  These 
grains  are  of  various  sizes,  from  coarse  to  very  fine.  When  this  granular  composition  dis- 
appears, it  becomes  the  compact  limestone,  which  has  a  splintery  or  conchoidal  fracture. 
Colour  various,  owing  to  the  admixture  of  foreign  substances  ;  when  white,  it  is  more  or 
less  translucent.  Specific  gravity  very  variable,  ranging  from  2.10  to  2.84  ;  the  crystalline 
kinds  being  the  most  dense. 

Composition.  When  pure,  this  variety  has  the  same  composition  as  calcareous  spar,  viz. 
carbonic  acid  43.56,  and  lime  56.44;  but  it  often  contains  variable  proportions  of  silica, 
alumina  and  oxide  of  iron. 

Dolomite,  which  in  the  former  part  of  this  work  was  included  under  the  head  of  Marble, 
being  a  distinct  mineral  species,  will  be  particularly  described  farther  on. 
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FIBROUS  LIMESTONE. 

This  variety  of  calcareous  spar  is  composed  of  imperfect  crystals  or  fibres,  which  are  either 
coarse  and  adhere  feebly,  or  are  very  delicate  and  firmly  attached  to  each  other,  forming  solid 
masses.  These  fibres  are  sometimes  straight,  at  others  curved,  but  are  mostly  parallel.  The 
usual  colours  are  white  or  grey,  often  with  shades  of  yellow,  red  or  green. 

LOCALITIES. 

Greene  County.  Thin  veins  of  fibrous  limestone  occur  at  Catskill,  which,  when  polished, 
resemble  satin  spar.  The  same  mineral  is  found  in  the  limestone  near  Natural  bridge,  in  the 
town  of  Diana,  Lewis  county. 

Onondaga  County.  At  Camillus,  this  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  found  in  con- 
siderable abundance,  and  possessing  great  beauty.  Its  colours  arc  snow-white,  yellow  and 
various  shades  of  brown.  It  is  susceptible  of  a  good  polish,  both  in  the  direction  of,  and 
across,  the  fibres.  It  has  often,  but  incorrectly,  been  called  arragonite.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
2.629.  It  contains  no  strontia  or  baryta,  as  has  been  supposed.  The  white  variety  is  a  very 
pure  carbonate  of  lime.   The  fibres  are  sometimes  nearly  two  inches  in  length. 

Orange  County.  Small  veins,  having  the  form  and  appearance  of  satin  spar,  have  occa- 
sionally been  found  in  the  slate  in  this  county.  Tolerable  specimens  may  be  obtained  at  the 
quarry  near  the  village  of  Sugarloaf.* 

Schoharie  County.  Fibrous  limestone  is  found  in  the  town  of  Carlisle,  seven  miles  north- 
west of  Schoharie  court-house,  and  near  the  celebrated  locality  of  fibrous  heavy  spar.  It  is 
white,  and  usually  has  the  fibres  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  sometimes 
contains  a  small  proportion  of  heavy  spar.  Indeed  these  two  minerals  seem  to  pass  into  each 
other  by  almost  imperceptible  gradations.  They  can  easily  be  distinguished,  however,  by  the 
difference  in  their  specific  gravity,  and  by  the  action  of  acids.  They  are  both  situated  in 
layers  between  the  strata  of  a  soft  slate. 

St.  Lawrence  County.  Near  De  Long's  mill,  satin  spar  has  been  found,  with  a  beautiful 
lustre,  and  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  The  fibres  are  curved,  and  arc  about  half  an  inch 
in  length.  Thin  layers  of  a  similar  kind  occur  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Strcetcr,  in  the  town  of 
Rossic,  near  Caledonia  mills. 

Warren  County.  Carbonate  of  lime,  in  short  delicate  fibres,  occurs  abundantly  in  Uie 
slate  near  Glen's-Falls. 

CONCRETED  CARBONATE  OF  LIME. 

Under  this  may  be  included  all  those  varieties  of  carbonate  of  lime  which  exhibit  imitative 
forms,  resulting  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  they  have  been  produced. 
They  are  usually  composed  of  a  succession  of  layers  nearly  or  quite  parallel,  whether  straight, 
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undulated  or  concentric.  I  include  under  this  variety,  the  Agaric  mineral  of  CleaTeland  and 
other  authors,  as  also  the  Oolite  of  mineralogists. 

LOCALITIES. 

Albany  Countt.  In  the  caverns  which  occur  in  the  towns  of  Bethlehem  and  Knox,  and 
which  have  been  already  noticed,  stalactites  and  stalagmites,  together  with  the  variety  often 
known  by  the  name  of  Calcareous  sinter,  abound.  These  are  often  susceptible  of  a  good 
polish.  On  the  Patroon's  creek,  near  the  city,  incrustations  of  carbonate  of  lime  are  also 
found,  arising  from  the  depositions  of  water  charged  with  this  mineral. 

Allegany  County.  There  are  several  beds  of  calcareous  tufa  about  a  mile  and  a  half  east 
of  Portage  ;  and  two  others  have  been  observed  near  Rogers'  bridge,  but  they  are  of  incon- 
siderable extent. 

In  my  notice  of  the  localities  of  marl  (page  83  et  seq.),  I  omitted  to  state  that  two  deposits 
occur  in  the  town  of  Rushford  ;  one  overlying  a  swamp  on  the  land  of  Judge  McCall ;  tho 
other  near  the  road.  There  is  also  a  small  deposit  at  Caneadca,  a  little  above  the  level  of  the 
valley.  It  is  said,  however,  that  it  has  not  been  used  at  either  of  these  places  for  the  manu- 
facture of  lime.* 

Columbia  County.  In  the  rivulet  which  flows  from  the  spring  at  New-Lebanon,  there  is 
deposited  a  calcareous  substance  of  a  botryoidal  and  reniform  shape,  which,  if  collected  from 
a  place  where  it  has  been  undisturbed  for  a  considerable  time,  resembles  a  stalagmite.  Cal- 
careous tufa  is  frequently  met  with  in  the  limestone  regions  of  this  county.  The  spring 
which  supplies  the  city  of  Hudson  with  water,  is  constantly  depositing  a  calcareous  tufa, 
which  encloses  sticks,  reeds,  helices,  and  in  fact  every  substance  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact.    The  deposit,  however,  is  not  extensive,  and  shows  itself  but  little  on  the  surface.t 

Dutchess  County.  Calcareous  tufa  is  quite  common  in  the  limcstono  regions  of  this 
county.  Stalactites,  stalagmites,  and  concreted  carbonate  of  lime  of  various  forms,  may  be 
seen  in  the  Spook  hole,  a  cavern  near  Bamegat.f 

Ekie  County.  Near  Ellicott's  mills,  there  is  a  large  deposit  of  calcareous  tufa.  Many 
tons  of  this  newly  formed  rock  are  now  suspended  beneath  the  layers  of  the  calciferous  slate, 
and  its  volume  is  said  to  be  constantly  increasing  by  successive  deposits. 

Franklin  County.  About  two  miles  from  Chateaugay  four  corners,  near  the  base  of  the 
high  banks  of  sandstone  between  which  the  Chateaugay  river  flows,  there  is  a  large  mass  of 
calcareous  tufa,  which  seems  to  have  been  deposited  from  a  small  brook  running  across  its 
bed.  It  is  used  in  the  vicinity  as  a  building  material,  and  also  in  the  manufacture  of  lime. 
The  deposit  is  of  considerable  extent. 

Greene  County.  On  the  Catskill  and  Canajoharie  railroad,  and  near  Catskill  village,  there 
are  extensive  deposits  of  calcareous  tufa,  which  are  formed  by  streams  issuing  from  caverns 
in  the  limestone  hills  in  the  vicinity.  Sometimes  the  limestone  is  covered  with  a  thin  and 
friable  crust,  which  resembles  the  agaric  mineral. 
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Jefferson  County.  Near  Watcrtown,  a  white  and  pulverulent  form  of  carbonate  of  lime 
is  found  covering  the  sides  of  a  cave.  It  ia  sometimes  from  six  to  twelve  inches  in  thickness. 
There  arc  also  stalactites  and  stalagmites  of  large  size.  And  it  is  not  uncommon,  in  this 
county,  to  find  the  Ckara  flcxilis  petrified,  or  partially  changed  into  carbonate  of  lime. 

Herkimer  County.  In  a  former  part  of  this  work  (page  157),  I  have  noticed  the  rcmarka- 
able  occurrence  of  tufa  near  the  head  of  Otsquaga  creek  in  the  town  of  Stark.  It  may  here 
be  added,  that  on  Frankfort  creek,  above  the  upper  furnace,,  there  is  a  similar  deposit,  in  hard 
or  tough,  though  thin,  layers.  Mr.  Vanuxem  states  that  it  yields  the  whitest  lime  which  he 
has  seen  in  the  State.'  The  lime  is  sent  to  Utica.  Other  localities  of  the  concreted  carbo- 
nate of  lime  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  county. 

Livingston  County.  An  interesting  deposit  of  tufa,  found  near  Caledonia,  has  already 
been  described  (sec  page  158).  There  are  also  valuable  beds  of  marl.  Similar  localities  arc 
found  in  Maoison  County  (sec  pages  85  and  158).  To  the  remarks  there  made,  it  may  be 
added,  that  the  space  to  the  south  side  of  the  village  of  Canastota,  comprising  the  low  grounds 
between  the  hills  and  the  rise  to  the  canal,  seems  to  be  entirely  covered  by  lake  marl  and  tufa. 
About  a  mile  west  of  Chittenango,  there  is  a  deposit  of  calcareous  tufa  stained  with  oxide  of 
iron.   Attempts  have  been  made  to  use  it  as  an  ore  of  iron,  but  without  success. t 

Monroe  County.  Stalactites  of  carbonate  of  lime,  usually,  however,  of  small  size,  are 
common  on  the  under  surfaces  of  the  layers  of  limestone  which  form  the  banks  of  the  Genesee 
river,  near  Rochester.  Large  masses  of  calcareous  tufa  are  also  found  here,  which  exhibit 
almost  all  the  forms  and  appearances  elsewhere  observed. 

Montgomery  County.  Stalactites  and  stalagmites  abound  in  Mitchell's  cave,  in  the  town 
of  Root. 

Niagara  County.  Tufa  is  found  in  many  parts  of  this  county,  especially  along  the  northern 
■lope  of  the  mountain  ridge.  At  Niagara  falls,  calcareous  incrustations  are  very  common, 
and  they  assume  every  variety  of  imitative  form,  investing  moss  and  other  vegetables. 

Onondaga  County.  On  the  track  of  the  Auburn  and  Syracuse  railroad,  near  the  village  of 
Camillus,  deposits  of  carbonate  of  lime  of  various  kinds  are  found  in  abundance.  Some  of 
them  arc  in  the  cavities  of  the  rock,  and  have  a  crystalline  form ;  in  other  cases,  they  consist 
of  incrustations  resembling  stalagmites  (see  Fibrous  limestone,  page  230). 

Large  masses  of  calcareous  tufa  are  found  in  the  low  grounds  on  the  Split-rock  railroad, 
•bout  a  mile  from  Syracuse. 

An  immense  deposit  of  tufa  covers  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  the  road  leading  from  Tully 
corners  to  Syracuse,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Onondaga  valley.  It  must  be  of  great  thickness ; 
for  neither  the  road  which  is  cut  into  it,  nor  the  ravines  which  pass  through  the  tufa,  reach 
the  bottom.  Lower  down  in  the  same  valley,  at  about  fourteen  miles  south  of  Syracuse, 
there  is  another  deposit,  but  it  is  of  limited  extent  when  compared  with  the  preceding  one.J 

The  depression  in  which  the  Messina  spring  is  situated,  is  underlaid  by  tufa.    This  spring 

•  AWW  <7«i*K»I  R^m,,  1838.  t  IbM.  1639.  t  Ibid. 
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is  about  three  miles  northeast  of  Syracuse  (see  page  146).  Tufa  is  also  extremely  abundant 
between  Camillus  and  Canton,  and  between  Canton  and  Elbridge. 

On  Limestone  creek,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  north  of  the  Fabius  and  Dc  Ruyler  road, 
is  a  fine  deposit  of  tufa,  in  the  state  of  earth,  and  in  porous  masses,  the  horsebone  limestone. 
The  earthy  part  is  made  into  bricks,  and  burnt  into  lime.  No  lime  can  be  whiter  or  purer 
than  this ;  it  is  said  to  be  highly  valued .• 

In  various  parts  of  this  county,  there  are  masses  of  calcareous  tufa  stained  by  oxide  of 
iron  (see  page  36).  One  of  these  localities  is  about  two  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  Salina. 
Mr.  Vanuxem  supposes  the  oxide  of  iron  to  bo  derived  from  the  soil  on  which  the  tufa  is 
deposited,  and  not  from  the  water  to  which  the  tufa  owes  its  origin. 

Another  locality  of  this  iron-stained  tufa  is  on  Nine-mile  creek,  between  Marcellus  and  the 
great  embankment  of  the  Auburn  and  Syracuse  railroad. 

Ontario  County.  Deposits  of  tufa  are  credited  to  the  Clifton  sulphur  springs  in  the  town 
of  Phelps. 

Orleans  County.  At  the  falls  of  Oak-orchard  creek,  at  Shelby,  calcareous  tufa  forms  m 
large  quantities  from  the  decomposition  of  calcareous  shales.t 

Orange  County.  Snow-white  calcareous  sinter  occurs  in  veins,  and  coating  white  lime- 
stone, near  the  village  of  Edenville.  The  same  variety  is  found  similarly  situated  in  the  blue 
limestone  near  Newburgh. 

St.  Lawrence  County.  Four  miles  northwest  of  the  village  of  Gouverneur,  there  is  a 
spring,  the  water  of  which  covers  the  grass,  moss  ami  roots  over  which  it  flows,  with  carbo- 
nate of  lime.  And  about  two  miles  north  of  the  same  village,  the  variety  called  agaric 
mineral  is  found. 

Saratoga  County.  Calcareous  tufa  is  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Springs.  What  is 
called  the  "  High  Rock,"  is  formed  of  this  substance. 

There  is  a  bed  of  oolitic  limestone  about  four  miles  north  of  Saratoga  springs.  It  is  of  a 
dark  colour,  and  is  made  up  of  rounded  grains,  which  are  about  as  large  as  a  pin's  head.  On 
analysis,  I  found  its  composition  to  be  as  follows : 

Carbonate  of  lime,  95.00 

Silica  and  alumina,  with  some  carbonaceous  matter,  5.00 


It  should  be  distinctly  stated  that  the  term  oolite,  applied  to  this  limestone,  only  has  refe- 
rence to  the  peculiarity  of  its  structure,  and  is  used  in  the  mincralogical,  and  not  the  geolo- 
gical sense.  The  same  structure  is  also  observed  in  some  of  the  limestones  of  Orange 
county ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  true  oolitic  scries  does  not  occur  in  these  counties, 
nor  in  any  part  of  the  State.  I  am  the  more  particular  in  making  this  explanation,  from 
the  incorrect  inferences  which  have  been  drawn  from  the  use  of  the  term  oolite  in  one  of  my 
annual  reports. 


•  Vuittiem.  Arw-  York  Uattftcal  ftrpsrt;  1839.  t  HilL  1 
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Schoharie  County.  Calcareous  tufa  is  found  in  considerable  abundance  in  various  parts 
of  this  county.  It  occurs  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  exhibiting  a  number  of  imitative 
forms.  Also  near  the  springs  in  the  town  of  Sharon,  where  there  is  a  mass  averaging  two 
hundred  yards  in  length,  fifty  in  breadth,  and  ten  in  depth,  which  has  all  been  precipitated 
from  these  waters.  Helices,  leaves  of  trees,  and  moss,  are  constantly  incruslcd  with  this 
calcareous  deposit,  and  almost  all  kinds  of  imitative  forms  can  be  procured.* 

Another  locality  of  this  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime  occurs  about  one  mile  and  a  quarter 
west  of  Schoharie,  on  the  road  to  Cobleskill.  It  is  loose,  and  can  be  shovelled  up.  It  may 
be  called  a  tufaecous  marl,  and  may  be  used  for  agricultural  purposes. \ 

Four  miles  northwest  of  Schoharie  court-house,  on  Cobles  kill,  is  a  deposit  of  loose  and 
friable  tufa  or  agaric  mineral  of  some  extent  (see  page  S7). 

There  are  other  localities  in  this  county,  but  they  are  not  supposed  to  be  of  such  extent  as 
those  already  noticed.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  caverns  with  which  this  county  abounds, 
and  which  have  already  been  briefly  described  (page  22s),  afford  specimens  of  almost  every 
variety  of  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  again  to  recapitulate  these  loca- 
lities. 

Steuben  County.  There  is  a  bed  of  tufa,  which  is  not,  however,  supposed  to  be  of  much 
extent,  in  a  hill  northeast  of  Danville,  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Brewer.  It  has  been  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  lime.  Large  quantities  are  obtained  for  that  use,  at  another  locality  in  the 
same  town.  On  the  Canisieo,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Bcnnetsville,  a  spring,  rising  at  a  level 
of  sixty  or  seventy  feet  above  the  river,  deposits  calcareous  matter,  and  there  arc  several  other 
springs  of  a  similar  kind  in  the  virinity. 

Two  miles  east  of  Arkport,  tufa  is  burned  for  lime,  from  which  that  part  of  the  county  is 
supplied.  So  also  at  Pogue's  Hole  on  the  Canaseraga,  at  Troupsburgh  and  at  other  places, 
tufa  and  marl  are  used  for  the  same  purpose .% 

Tompkins  County.  Near  the  village  of  Ithaca,  there  arc  deposits  of  calcareous  tufa 
investing  moss  and  other  vegetable  forms.  The  specimens  are  quite  similar  to  some  of  those 
from  Genesee  and  Niagara  falls. 

1'lstek  County.  There  is  a  locality  of  calcareous  tufa  at  the  foot  of  a  ledge  of  limestone 
on  Stony  creek,  on  the  land  of  Mr.  David  Sclioonmakcr,  in  the  town  of  Rochester.  And 
about  fourteen  miles  southwest  from  Esopus,  there  is  a  cavern  in  which  are  found  stalactites, 
stalagmites,  etc. 

Washington  County.  Calcareous  tufa  is  deposited  from  the  waters  of  springs  near  White- 
hall, and  the  variety  satin  spar  has  been  found  at  Argyle. 


•  M«^cr.  M»M  GfUufKtl  ifcport,,  1S«0.  |  lb«L  :  HlL  liiiA  1S|0. 
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This  substance,  which,  when  pure,  contains  little  else  than  carbonate  of  lime,  has  already 
been  noticed  in  detail  (sec  page  83).  ' 

ARRAGONITE. 
iFrom  its  having  been  first  found  in  the  province  of  Arragon  in  Spain.] 


Arr^i*.  CUaM,  H%  IW,  .nj  _ 


Prisma 


tubl  HaI°*1'  1U"  J1!™  f>CCn  Callcd  Igll>ile'  K1°*  F "fJ  Needle  Spur.    Beudiuit  place* 


Description.  Colour  usually  white,  but  sometimes  with  a  shade  of  grey,  yellow,  green 
Fis.  101.  and  bluc-    11  o*™"  «gularly  crystallized ;  also  in  prismatic  concre- 

^  T7\^     "ons'  and  massive-    The  primary  form  is  a  right  rhombic  prism. 

\JL>1  F,«-  ,01-  M  on  M'  116°  5'  {Phillips).    Three  of  the  crystals  are 
often  grouped  together  so  as  to  constitute  a  six-sided  prism.  Cleavage 
I  M'         parallel  with  the  lateral  planes  of  the  primary.    Fracture  conchoidal, 
jj  passing  into  uneven.    Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  resinous.  Trans- 

\J  parent  and  translucent.    Brittle,  and  even  frangible.    Hardness  from 
-  3 . 5  to  4 . 0.    Specific  gravity  from  2 . 92  to  2 . 94.    Tlun  fragments  of 

transparent  crystals  decrepitate  in  the  flame  of  a  candle  ;  other  varie- 
ties lose  their  transluccncy,  and  become  friable.  With  borax,  it  dissolves,  and  forms  a  trans- 
parent glass,  which  crystallizes  on  cooling  ;  but  in  soda,  it  is  insoluble.  It  phosphoresces  on 
hot  iron,  and  dissolves  with  effervescence  in  nitric  and  muriatic  acids. 

Arragonitc  oftentimes  so  closely  resembles  calcareous  spar,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  distin- 
guish it.  The  crystalline  form,  when  it  can  be  determined,  is  always  a  safe  guide.  The 
specific  gravity  of  arragonite  is  also  higher  than  that  of  calcareous  spar.  The  blowpipe 
characters  cannot,  I  think,  in  all  cases  be  depended  on. 

From  the  fact  that  some  of  the  foreign  specimens  of  arragonite  are  fibrous,  many  of  our 
fibrous  carbonates  of  lime  have  received  that  name  in  American  cabinets.  But  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  arragonite  is  rare  in  the  United  States  ;  there  are  certainly  but  few  localities  of 
it  in  the  State  of  New- York. 

Composition.  The  chemical  composition  of  this  mineral  does  not  differ  from  that  of  cal- 
careous spar,  except  that  it  contains,  in  most  instances,  minute,  but  very  variable,  proportions 
of  water  and  of  the  carbonate  of  strontia.  In  ten  analyses  of  Stromeyer,  the  water  varies 
from  0.151  to  0.599,  and  the  carbonate  of  strontia  from  0.509  to  4.013.  It  is  now,  how- 
ever, ascertained  that  these  last  ingredients  are  not  always  present,  and  that  the  peculiar 
crystalline  form  of  this  mineral  is  not  due  to  them.  Indeed,  M.  Gustavo  Rose  has  shown 
that  arragonite  may  be  prepared  artificially,  without  the  addition  of  a  particle  of  strontia. 
When  a  simple  solution  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  carbonated  water  is  evaporated  in  a  water 
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bath  to  dryness,  a  loose  crystalline  powder  is  obtained,  which,  under  the  microscope,  appears 
for  the  greatest  part  as  an  aggregation  of  distinct  crystals,  which  manifestly  have  the  form  of 
arragonite.  They  generally  appear  as  six-sided  columns  somewhat  dilated,  or  as  very  acuto 
six-sided  double  pyramids,  like  many  sapphire  crystals ;  at  times,  however,  they  appear  as 
single  pyramids,  so  that  they  are  therefore  crystallized  differently  at  the  two  ends.  But  when 
a  similar  solution  is  allowed  to  stand  several  weeks  in  an  open  glass  at  common  temperatures, 
the  microscopic  crystals,  which  arc  found  partly  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  and  partly  on  the 
surface  of  the  solution,  arc  always  found  to  have  the  form  of  the  primary  rhombohedron  of 
calcareous  spar.  The  method  which  Rose  recommends  for  obtaining  arragonite  quite  pure, 
and  free  from  calcareous  spar,  is  to  pour  a  hot  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  into  a  hot  so- 
lution of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  crystals  are  exceedingly  minute,  and  have  a  specific 
gravity  of  2.949. 

Rose  also  remarks,  that  in  order  to  preserve  unchanged  the  arragonite  obtained  by  precipi- 
tation, it  is  necessary  to  wash  and  dry  it  immediately.  If  it  is  allowed  to  stand  after  precipi- 
tation for  any  length  of  time  in  the  fluid,  it  is  in  a  very  curious  manner  gradually  converted  into 
calcareous  spar.  This  metamorphosis,  however,  seems  only  to  take  place  when  the  arragonite 
is  newly  precipitated.  If  it  has  been  well  dried  first,  it  remains  quite  unchanged,  even  if  it 
be  now  re-immersed  in  water  or  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  allowed  to  stand  in  it  for  weeks. 

In  the  progress  of  these  experiments,  it  was  also  ascertained,  that  when  arragonite  is  ex- 
posed to  a  low  red  heat,  it  is  changed  into  calcareous  spar,  the  large  crystals  falling  in  a  coarse 
powder ;  the  smaller  ones  retaining  at  the  same  time  their  form,  and  producing  pseudo-mor- 
phous  crystals. 

For  the  purpose  of  still  further  testing  the  question  whether  the  carbonate  of  strontia  is 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  arragonite,  Rose  mixed  a  small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  strontia  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  but  by  precipitation  at  the  common  temperature 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  crystals  of  calcareous  spar  only  were  perceivable.* 

LOCALITIES. 

Niagara  County.  Shepard  states  that  the  variety  called  Flos  ferri  has  been  found  coaling 
gypsum  in  geodes  at  Lockport.f 

Orange  County.  Specimens  of  what  I  suppose  to  be  arragonite,  have  been  found  in  cavi- 
ties in  the  magnetic  iron  ore  at  the  Wilks  and  O'Ncil  mines  in  the  town  of  Monroe.  The 
colour  is  white  or  yellowish  white ;  it  is  mammillary,  botryoidal,  fibrous,  and  in  imperfect 
crystals.  The  fibres  are  coarse,  straight  or  stellated.  Probably  the  same  mineral  occurs  at 
Edenvillc  in  this  county,  lining  cavities  of  mispickel  and  cube  ere. 

Schoharie  County.  According  to  Shepard,  a  fibrous  variety  of  this  species  is  found  in 
Ball's  cave,  where  it  is  said  to  form  stalagmites  and  stalactites ;  but  all  the  specimens  which  I 
have  examined,  appear  to  me  to  be  nothing  more  than  calcareous  spar. 


•  On  it*  KormntKm  „f  Cold  Spir  ud  Arragonite.  Hv  Uuifre  Ro«.  Und.  md  JSi*  Phil  Hhg.  &c.  3d  Striu.  XU.  «5. 
t  7r«u,  „  Mumhgy.  I.  «. 
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St.  Lawrence  County.  Coralloidal  arragonite  is  credited  by  Dr.  Emmons  to  the  Parish 
iron  ore  bed  in  the  town  of  Rossie.  Although  this  situation  is  favourable  to  the  occurrence 
of  this  mineral,  all  the  specimens  which  I  have  seen,  and  they  are  quite  numerous,  belong  to 
the  preceding  species. 


GYPSUM. 


[Gypst  is  said  lo  have  been  the 


of  lime.) 


toidil  Gjp.uo.,  or 


Fig.  102. 


Description.  Colour  snow-white  when  pure,  but  it  is  < 
also  yellow,  red,  blue,  grey,  green,  brown  and  even  black.  It 
occurs  regularly  crystallized  ;  also  foliated,  fibrous,  granular 
and  compact.  The  primary  form  is  a  right  oblique  angled 
prism.  Fig.  102.  M  on  T  113°  8'.  Cleavage  highly  perfect 
parallel  with  P,  imperfect  parallel  wilh  M  and  T.  Fracture 
splintery.  Lustre  of  the  lateral  faces  of  the  prism,  vitreous ; 
that  of  the  base,  pearly.  Varies  from  transparent  to  translucent  on  the  edges.  Hardness  from 
1.5  to  2.0;  maybe  scratched  by  the  nail.  Specific  gravity  from  2.20  lo  2.40.  Before  the 
blowpipe  it  exfoliates  and  melts,  but  with  difficulty,  into  a  white  enamel.  At  a  lower  heat, 
the  water  which  it  contains  is  driven  off,  and  it  becomes  friable.  If  then  reduced  to  powder 
and  mixed  with  water,  the  powder  becomes  warm,  and  soon  hardens  into  a  solid  mass. 

This  mineral  may  be  distinguished  by  its  inferior  hardness,  and  by  its  not  effervescing  in 
acids,  from  the  carbonale  of  lime,  which  it  sometimes  closely  resembles.  The  powder  of 
fluor  spar  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  with  the  evolution  of  the  hydrofluoric  acid. 


Varieties.  The  transparent  and  highly  crystallized  varieties  are  called  Selenite ;  those 
disposed  in  fibrous  concretions,  Fibrous  Gypsum ;  those  which  have  a  splintery  fracture, 
Compact  Gypsum  or  Alabaster.  Some  varieties,  composed  of  fine  scaly  or  dusty  and  slightly 
cohering  particles,  are  named  Earthy  Gypsum,  a  term  which  is  also  applied  to  the  impure 
kinds  used  in  agriculture. 

Composition.  Sulphuric  acid  46.00,  lime  33.00,  water  21.00.  Formula  CaO.SO,+2Aq. 

LOCALITIES. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  work  (page  62),  I  have  noticed  in  detail  the  most  important  loca- 
lities of  this  mineral,  with  reference  to  its  use  in  agriculture  and  the  arts.  I  shall  therefore 
only  introduce  here  those  notices  which  arc  interesting  in  a  mincralogical  point  of  view. 

Albany  County.  Specimens  of  snowy  gypsum  have  been  found  in  the  Hclderberg  moun- 
tains ;  and  in  the  town  of  Coeymans,  it  occurs  in  an  alluvial  bed  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  thick- 
ness, forming  efflorescences  on  the  sides  of  excavations  made  for  roads,  etc. 
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The  finest  specimens  of  the  foliated  variety,  the  Selenite,  or  Isinglass  plaster,  as  it  is 
usually  called,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  is  near  the  village  of  Camillua  in  Onondaga 
county,  where  folia  of  large  size  and  nearly  transparent  have  been  found.  With  these  spe- 
cimens, both  here  and  near  the  Split-rock  quarry,  the  fibrous  variety  has  also  been  obtained 
of  considerable  beauty.  The  fibres,  however,  are  coarse,  and  want  the  beautiful  lustre  of  the 
foreign  specimens.  Similar  varieties  arc  often  met  with  in  all  the  more  extensive  plaster  beds 
of  the  western  counties.    Sometimes  also  imperfect  crystalline  forms  are  observed. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Manlius,  crystals  arc  occasionally 
found,  having  the  form  of  the  trapetienne  of  Haiiy. 
Fig.  103.  P  on  /  124°  41'  43";  P  on  I  108°  3'  19"; 
/on  /  110°  36'  34" ;  /  on  /  143°  53'  22". 

Niagara  County.  Fine  specimens  of  selenite  and 
snowy  gypsum  have  been  obtained  in  considerable  abun- 
dance in  the  vicinity  of  Lockport.  They  occur  in  nodules 
in  the  limestone,  associated  with  the  beautiful  calcareous 
and  pearl  spar  and  anhydrite.    Snow-white  granular  gypsum  also  occurs  in  the  same  rock 
■  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  with  occasional  specimens  of  selenite. 


Tig.  103. 


r,p  104. 


Sciioiiahie  County.  Gypsum  is  deposited  in  very  minute 
crystals,  from  the  waters  of  the  Sharon  sulphur  spring.  They 
are  white  and  transparent,  and  the  usual  form  is  similar  to  the 
accompanying  figure  (104),  the  longer  terminal  edges  of  the 
primary  being  replaced  by  new  planes. 


ANHYDRITE. 
[From  the  Greek  avtiptf,  in  allusion  lo  its 

Ch»ux  Anhydro-MuTalot  HaHy.  —  A nhydrotu  Sulphate  of  Lim«. 

.  —  Primn»tich«i  OrthokUn-Uttloid.  Moh.  — 


water.] 


or  Aohy- 


Fi*.  10S. 


i 

Description.  Colour  white,  blue,  red  and  grey.  It  is  sometimes  crystallized  ;  and  when 
its  structure  is  foliated,  it  is  easily  cleavable  into  a  right  rectangular 
prism,  which  is  the  primary  form,  Fig.  100.  It  also  occurs  in  granu- 
lar, fibrous,  and  lamellar  concretions  ;  massive,  and  vernacularly  con- 
voluted or  contorted.  Fracture  splintery  and  conchoidal.  Lustre  vitre- 
ous, inclining  to  pearly.  Varies  from  transparent  to  translucent  on  the 
edges.  Hardness  from  3.0  to  3.5.  Specific  gravity  from  2.70  to 
to  3.00.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  behaves  like  the  preceding  species, 
except  that  it  gives  out  no  water ;  and  this,  together  with  the  difference  in  crystalline  form, 
will  sufficiently  distinguish  it. 
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Composition.  Sulphuric  acid  58.00,  lime  41.70,  water  0.7,  silica  0.09  (Stromeyer). 
The  two  last,  however,  are  accidental  ingredients.  It  also  sometimes  contains  a  minute  pro- 
portion of  common  salt.    Formula  CaO.SCv 


Geological  Situation.  This  mineral  is  found  massive  and  in  beds  in  the  salt  and  secon- 
dary gypsum  formations.  It  is  frequently  intermixed  with  rock  salt,  also  with  stinkstone, 
saliniferous  clay,  and  occasionally  with  ores  of  different  kinds.  Some  varieties  arc  met  with 
in  transition  and  primitive  rocks.  The  former  is  its  situation  in  the  State  of  New- York. 
Several  of  the  varieties  arc  found  in  the  red  sandstones  of  England  and  Scotland. 

LOCALITIES. 

Niagara  County.  At  Lockport,  this  mineral  occurs  foliated,  transparent  or  translucent, 
and  of  a  blue  colour,  in  geodes  in  the  limestone.  The  decomposed  mineral,  i-pigine  of  Hauy, 
also  occurs  at  the  same  locality,  in  thin  coatings  upon  the  foliated  variety,  and  also  filling  up 
crevices  of  the  folia.  From  the  foliated  mineral,  the  primary  form  can  be  obtained  by  clea- 
vage. It  is  often  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime,  so  that  fragments  thrown  into  an  acid,  effer- 
vesce. Sometimes,  also,  it  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  water,  although  its  crystalline 
arrangement  is  unaffected.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  to  what  extent  this  change  has  taken 
place,  and  how  far  the  masses  of  common  gypsum  found  at  Lockport  may  have  resulted  from 
causes  which  have  operated  subsequently  to  the  original  deposition. 

With  the  exception  of  the  preceding,  I  know  of  no  other  locality  of  anhydrite  in  this  State. 
The  minute  crystals  found  at  the  Sharon  springs  in  Schoharie  county,  have  often  passed 
by  this  name  among  our  mineralogists,  but  those  that  I  have  seen  belong  to  the  preceding 


APATITE. 

[From  trxarau,  to  deceive ;  from  its  being  easily  mistaken  for  other  minerals.) 

Chatix  Pho*phatai'\  Itaiy.  —  Phosphate  of  Lime.  Clratxlami.  —  Rhombohrdritl  Apatite, 
bocdrwhm  Flvw-IIaloid.  Mais.  —  Sulmc*iui[jho«ph»to  of 
SirpirU  and  Dana. 
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Description.  Colour  white,  green,  blue,  red,  yellow  and  brown  ; 
usually  dull.  It  occurs  regularly  crystallized;  also  massive  and  dis- 
seminated. The  primary  form  is  a  regular  six-sided  prism.  Fig.  106. 
II  on  M  120°.  Cleavage  parallel  with  the  sides  and  base  of  the 
primary,  but  difficult.  Fracture  conchoidal  and  uneven.  Lustre  resi- 
nous, and  varying  from  splendent  to  glimmering.  Alternates  from 
transparent  to  feebly  translucent  on  the  edges.  Brittle  and  easily 
frangible.  Hardness  5.0.  Specific  gravity  from  3.00  to  3.30.  Be- 
fore the  blowpipe,  it  is  very  difficultly  fusible.  With  borax  or  Diphos- 
phate of  soda,  it  melts  easily  into  a  glass.  It  fuses  also  when  mixed 
with  carbonate  of  iron.    It  is  dissolved  in  nitric  and  muriatic  acids, 


and  the  solution  is  abundantly  precipitated  by  oxalate  of  ammonia. 


DESCRIPTIVE  MINERALOGY. 


Its  solubility  and  inferior  hardness  will  serve  to  distinguish  apatite  from  chrysoberyl,  topaz, 
emerald,  etc.,  which  it  sometimes  resembles.  It  docs  not  effervesce  when  treated  with  acids, 
nor  docs  it  give  out  hydrofluoric  acid,  except  in  small  quantities,  when  acted  on  by  sulphuric 
acid.  By  these  negative  characters,  it  can  be  distinguished  from  the  carbonate  of  lime  and 
fluor  spar.    Wagneritc  is  soluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  not  the  case  with  apatite. 

Composition.  Phosphoric  acid  44 . 32,  lime  55 . 66  (Rose).  It  usually  contains  also  minute 
proportions  of  fluoric  and  muriatic  acids. 

Geological  Situation.  Apatite  occurs  in  gneiss,  granite,  and  white  limestone  The 
ribrous  variety,  Eujiyrchroilc  of  Emmons,  is  found  in  limestone  in  the  town  of  Crown-Point, 
Essex  county. 

localities. 

Essex  County.  According  to  Br.  Emmons,  this  mineral  occurs  at  Long  pond,  associated 
with  garnet  and  idocrasc  ;  and  it  has  also  been  found  in  brown  six-sided  prisms,  generally  half 
an  inch  long,  in  granular  oxide  of  iron.* 

The  magnetic  iron  ore  at  the  Sanford  mine  in  East-Moriah,  is  often  thickly  studded  with 
small  six-sided  prisms  of  apatite,  with  imperfect  terminations.  The  same  mineral  is  also 
found,  but  more  sparingly  disseminated,  in  the  ore  of  Uie  Hall  mine,  near  the  preceding. 
This,  although  an  interesting  mineral,  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  associates  of  iron  ore 
(see  page  15). 

About  a  mile  south  of  Hammondsville,  in  the  town  of  Crown-Point,  there  is  found  a  fibrous 
variety  of  this  mineral,  which  was  described  by  Dr.  Emmons  under  the  name  Eupyrchroite. 
The  colour  is  pale  malachite  green,  passing  into  greenish  white,  and  sometimes  brownish. 
Structure  indistinctly  fibrous  in  the  thin  mammillatcd  layers,  which  arc  arranged  like  those 
of  green  malachite.    Dull  and  opaque.    Hardness  4.0.    Specific  gravity  3. 06.t 

According  to  my  analysis,  the  composition  of  this  mineral  is  as  follows  : 


Phosphate  of  lime,    92.85 

Oxide  of  iron,  with  a  little  alumina,  -  5.20 

Silica  (foreign)   0.50 

Water,   1.50 

Fluoric  acid,  traces. 


The  oxide  of  iron,  silica  and  alumina,  are  undoubtedly  accidental  impurities,  as  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  masses  which  arc  entirely  free  from  the  accompanying  rock.  The  pre- 
sence of  fluoric  acid  can  be  shown,  by  reducing  the  mineral  to  powder,  and  then  mixing  it 
with  sulphuric  acid  in  a  platinum  crucible.  Upon  covering  the  crucible  with  a  plate  of  glass, 
and  applying  a  gentle  heat,  the  glass  is  soon  corroded.  In  this  way,  I  liavc  also  detected  that 
acid  in  the  crystallized  phosphate  of  lime  of  Orange  and  St.  Lawrence  counties. 
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r«g.  its. 


Fig.  108. 


Jefferson  County.  In  the  white  limestone  on  the  bank  of  Vrooman  lake, 
six-sided  crystals  of  apatite  occur,  from  half  an  inch  to  fire  inches  in  length. 
They  are  of  a  fine  green  colour,  and  have  their  terminations  sometimes 
modified,  as  in  the  annexed  Fig.  107.  M  on  s  135°  ;  M  on  x  129°  13'  53" ; 
x  on  x  143°  7'  48". 

Lewis  County.  This  mineral  occurs  in  imperfect  crystals,  and  in  folia 
of  an  emerald  green  colour,  in  the  town  of  Diana,  near  Natural  bridge.  It 
is  associated  with  feldspar,  scapolitc,  pyroxene  and  sphene  ;  the  whole  being 
in  white  limestone. 

New- York  County.  At  Corlter's  Hook,  it  has  been  found  both  amorphous 
and  crystallized.    It  is  usually  in  apple-green  prisms,  sometimes  imperfect, 
either  long  and  slender  or  short  and  thick,  imbedded  in  granite.    It  has  also  been  obtained 
elsewhere  on  the  island  of  New-York,  from  veins  of  quartz  traversing  mica  slate,  in  pale 
or  deep  green  prisms  from  two  to  four  inches  in  length*    I  am  not  aware  that  this  mineral 
has  been  recently  found  at  these  localities. 
Orange  County.  In  this  county,  so  rich  in  its  mineral  resources,  there  are  several  loca- 
lities of  apatite.    About  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
from  Edenville,  the  late  Dr.  Young,  of  that  vil- 
lage, found  a  locality  at  which  he  obtained  well 
defined  six-sided  crystals,  from  half  an  inch  to 
twelve  inches  in  length,  and  from  an  eighth  to 
one  inch  and  five-eighths  in  diameter .f  They 
arc  often  of  a  bright  asparagus-green  colour, 
and  arc  engaged  in  white  limestone.    Fig.  108 
and  109  represent  the  forms  which  have  been 
observed ;  the  former  being  the  pyramidee  of 
Haiiy ;  the  latter  having  the  edges  of  the  prism 
and  pyramid  replaced  by  tangent  planes,  M  on 
e  150°.  I  have  found  these  crystals  to  contain 
a  minute  portion  of  fluoric  acid. 
In  the  same  vicinity,  Dr.  Horton  has  found  pale  blue  crystals  of  a  modified  form,  associated 
with  sphene  in  calcareous  spar ;  and  others,  of  a  greenish  white,  greyish  white,  or  greyish 
green  colour,  associated  with  mica  and  hornblende. 

About  two  miles  south  of  the  village  of  Amity,  Mr.  Nuttall,  many  years  since,  found  a 
locality  from  which  were  obtained  very  fine  and  perfect  crystals  of  an  emerald  and  bluish 
green  colour,  and  nearly  transparent.  Small  and  imperfect  crystals  arc  also  found  near  Two 
ponds  in  the  town  of  Monroe,  and  occasionally  specimens  are  met  with  at  the  Forshee  iron 


•  Pimm  ui4  Torrey.  CWWt  MmveUgy.  1  Ammam  Joml  of  Scima.  XXIII.  403. 
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Putnam  Cocntt.  Minute  crystals  of  apatite,  having  a  bluish  green  colour,  arc  found  asso- 
•  ciatcd  with  pyroxene  in  Philipstown.  They  are,  however,  scarcely  worth  collecting  as  cabinet 


Fig.  110. 


St.  Lawrence  County.  Specimens  have  here  been  found  of  a  size  entirely  unknown 
before.  At  Robinson's  farm,  in  the  town  of  Hammond,  a  crystal  has  been  found  nearly  a  fool 
in  length,  and  weighing  eighteen  pounds  !  This,  however,  is  not  entirely  perfect ;  but  perfect 

crystals  of  a  smaller  size  arc  abundant. 
They  arc  six-sided  prisms  with  six-sided 
pyramids  (Fig.  108).    Colours  deep  green, 
pale  green  and  light  blue.    They  are  asso- 
ciated with  zircon  and  feldspar,  in  a  gangue 
of  calcareous  spar.    Many  of  the  speci- 
mens arc  remarkable  for  the  proofs  which 
they  exhibit  of  having  undergone  fusion  sub 
scqucntly  to  the  time  of  their  formation. 
Sometimes  the  terminations  are  rounded  ; 
and  at  others,  the  whole  crystal  is  bent  as  in 
the  accompanying  Figs.  1 10  and  111.  The 
crystals  also  have  a  glassy  appearance  on 
I  have  observed  the  same  rounded  terminations  in  some  of  the  specimens  from 
Dr.  Emmons  considers  this  as  one  of  the  proofs  in  favour  of  his  theory 
of  the  igneous  origin  of  primitive  limestone* 
Compound  crystals  similar  to  that  represented  in 
Fig.  1 1 2,  have  also  been  obtained  at  the  preced- 
ing locality. 

About  a  mile  southwest  of  the  village  of  Gou- 
vcrneur,  six-sided  prisms  have  been  found  in  the 
limestone,  from  four  to  six  inches  in  length,  and 
having  a  sea-green  or  mountain-green  colour,  as- 
sociated with  scapolite  and  smoky  quartz.  These 
crystals  sometimes  have  the  form  of  the  uniannu- 
laire  of  Haiiy.    Fig.  113.  Mom  129°  13'  53" ; 
P  on  x  140°  46'  7".    At  present,  however,  it  is 
not  easy  to  obtain  good  specimens  at  this  loca- 
lity. , 
Small  but  well  denned  six-sided  crystals  of  this  species  are  found  accompanying  sphene, 
pargasitc,  pyroxene  and  feldspar,  in  the  town  of  Kossie,  two  miles  north  of  the  village  of 
Oxbow.    They  arc  bluish  green  and  translucent.    Small  sky-blue  crystals  have  also  been 
obtained  from  the  limestone  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  village  of  Kossie,  in  this  county. 


the  surface 
Orange  county 


Fig.  112. 


Fi*  113. 


•  AWW  0«(^«i  RrpcU,  1838. 
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Saratoga  Cotjnty.  In  the  town  of  Greenfield,  a  mile  from  the  springs,  apatite  has  been 
found  in  reddish  brown  crystals  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  in  a  vein  of  granite,  associated 
with  chrysobcryl,  tourmaline  and  garnet.* 

Westchester  County.  Apatite,  in  low  six-sided  prisms  truncated  on  the  terminal  edges 
(Fig.  113),  has  been  found  at  Anthony's  Nose.  These  crystals  are  of  a  brownish  or  yellow- 
ish green  colour,  and  vary  from  half  a  line  to  an  inch  in  length.  They  are  either  perfect  or 
have  their  angles  rounded,  and  generally  present  two  faces  broader  than  the  other  four.  This 
locality  is  believed  to  have  been  first  noticed  by  Dr.  G.  Troost.t 

This  mineral  also  occurs  at  Yonkers  and  West-Farms,  where  it  is  associated  with  tourma- 
line and  garnet ;  but  no  very  good  specimens  have  yet  been  obtained  at  these  localities. 


FLUOR  SPAR. 


Cbnax  FluaW*.  //aoy.  —  FluaU:  of  Lime.  ClravtlanJ.  —  Fluor  Spar.  PkiOips  and 
Fluor.  Jamam.  -  OcUcdriach»  Flua-Haloul.  Abb.  -  Fluor. 

F'tr  Hi  Fi|.  lis.  Description.  Sometimes  transparent  and 

colourless ;  but  more  frequently  while,  grey, 
black,  blue,  green,  yellow,  red  or  brown.  It 
crystallizes  in  cubes,  which  are  clcavable  into 
octahedrons  and  regular  tetrahedrons,  Fig.  114. 
The  primary  form  is  the  regular  octahedron, 
Fig.  115.  It  also  occurs  massive  and  disse- 
minated, nodular  and  earthy.  Lustre  vitreous. 
Varies  from  translucent  to  transparent.  Brit- 
tle and  easily  frangible.  Hardness  4.0.  Spe- 
cific gravity  from  3.10  to  3.20.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  decrepitates,  and  at  length  fuses 
into  an  opaque  enamel.    It  is  attacked  by  acids. 

When  fluor  spar  is  acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid,  it  evolves  a  gas  which  corrodes  glass  j  and 
it  may  thus  be  distinguished  from  calcareous  spar.    It  is  also  harder  than  the  latter  mineral. 

Composition.  According  to  the  researches  of  the  most  able  chemists,  this  mineral,  in  its 
pure  form,  is  composed  of  fluorine  48.13,  and  calcium  51 .87  ;  but  is  most  commonly  mixed 
with  silica  and  other  foreign  substances.    Its  formula  is  CaF. 

Geological  Situation.  It  occurs  in  veins  and  beds  in  gneiss,  mica  slate  and  clay  slate, 
in  various  metalliferous  formations  of  cobalt,  silver,  tin,  lead,  copper,  etc.;  less  frequently  in 
transition  rocks  and  very  abundantly  in  some  secondary  rocks,  as  limestone.  In  New- York, 
it  is  found  in  scries  of  calcareous  spar,  in  gneiss  and  in  various  calcareous  limestones. 
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Uses.  This  mineral  is  sometimes  used  as  flux  for  certain  ores.  Some  of  the  varieties  have 
also  been  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  vases  and  other  ornamental  articles. 

LOCALITIES. 

Cayuga  County.  Fluor  spar  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  grey  sparry  limestone,  at 
the  quarry  of  the  New-York  Company  at  Auburn ;  and  also  in  the  water-lime  series,  just 
above  the  limestone  on  the  road  from  Cayuga  bridge  to  Auburn.* 

Clinton  County.  This  mineral,  in  green  and  occasionally  purple  masses,  is  sparingly 
disseminated  in  the  gangue  of  the  iron  ore  at  the  Arnold  minc.t 

Genesee  County.  Nearly  black  crystals  have  been  found  in  this  county,  but  they  are  not 
of  frequent  occurrence. 

Jefferson  County.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  localities  of  fluor  spar  in  the  United 
States,  is  that  which  occurs  on  the  southeast  bank  of  Muscolungc  lake,  in  the  town  of  Alex- 
andria, about  four  miles  northwest  from  the  village  of  Oxbow.    The  mineral  is  in  a  vein  of 
considerable  width,  associated  with  calcareous  spar,  and  running  vertically  or  nearly  so  through 
Fig.  IN.  a  bed  of  primitive  limestone.    Cubical  crystals  (Fig.  116)  of  various 

sizes  have  been  found  here,  some  of  them  more  than  a  foot  in  diame- 
ter. These  crystals  have  a  greenish  tint,  and  in  small  cleavages  are 
translucent.  Sometimes,  however,  they  arc  nearly  colourless.  The 
faces  of  the  larger  ones  are  usually  rough,  but  the  smaller  ones  are 
more  perfect,  and  have  a  better  finish.  Jn  consequence  of  the  exten- 
sive excavations  which  have  been  made  for  the  removal  of  this  mineral, 
it  is  now  difficult  to  obtain  good  crystallized  specimens,  and  there  is 
some  danger  in  working  at  the  locality.  Massive  specimens,  how- 
ever, are  abundant,  and  from  these  the  octahedron  can  usually  be  obtained  by  cleavage.  A 
short  distance  north  of  the  preceding,  there  is  probably  another  vein  of  this  mineral,  as  small 
loose  crystals  were  found  in  considerable  abundance  on  the  lake  shore. 

Lewis  County.  Green  and  nearly  transparent  crystals  are  found  in  narrow  veins  in  the 
limestone  at  the  falls  near  Lowville.  They  arc  usually  in  the  form  of  cubes,  rarely  in  octa- 
hedrons. They  are  associated  with  calcareous  spar,  iron  pyrites,  and  rarely  galena.  The 
specimens  are  liable  to  injury  from  the  decomposition  of  the  iron  pyrites,  and  should  be  covered 
with  gum  arabic  or  copal,  to  protect  them  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  The  same 
mineral  is  occasionally  met  with,  similarly  associated,  at  Marlinsburgh  in  this  county. 

Monroe  County.  Cubical  crystals,  transparent  and  colourless,  or  with  a  beautiful  bluish 
lint,  have  been  found  in  cavities  in  limestone  near  Rochester.  These  crystals  arc  sometimes 
an  inch  in  diameter,  but  they  are  usually  much  smaller.    They  have  an  exquisite  finish. 

Niagara  County.  Fluor  spar  occurs  in  small  colourless  cubes  at  Lockport,  where  it  is 
associated  with  the  calcareous  and  pearl  spar,  celestine,  etc.,  which  have  rendered  this  region 
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so  celebrated  among  mineralogists.   It  is,  however,  by  no  means  abundant.  On  Goat  i 
it  is  found  with  similar  associates  in  straw-yellow,  and  rarely  dark  purple  cubes,  in  the  I 
limestone.   The  specimens  do  not  possess  much  beauty. 

Onondaga  County.  Cubes  of  a  deep  and  beautiful  purple  colour  may  be  seen  in  the  scams 
of  white  calcareous  spar  which  traverse  the  hydraulic  limestone  in  the  quarry  near  Manlius. 
The  tluor  is  also  sometimes  in  imperfect  crystals,  and  in  grains. 

Orange  County.  At  Edenvillc  and  Amity  in  the  town  of  Warwick,  fluor  spar  of  a  dark 
purple  colour  occurs  in  grains,  and  rarely  in  cubic  crystals.  It  is  sometimes  associated  with 
scapolite,  and  at  others  with  talc  or  mica  and  brucite,  in  calcareous  spar. 

Saratoga  County.  Small  specimens  nearly  colourless,  and  penetrated  by  pyrites,  are  said 
to  have  been  found  in  limestone  near  the  Springs.* 

St.  Lawrence  County.  There  are  several  localities  of  fluor  spar  in  this  county.  Near 

Rossic  it  occurs  in  crystals  of  a  purple  co- 


Fig.  117. 


Warren  County. 
by  Dr.  Emmons,  in  the  vicinity  of  Johnsburgh. 


F^.ns.  lour,  in  calcareous  spar,  and  sometimes 

exhibits  the  form  of  the  cubo-octacdre  of 
Haiiy.  Fig.  117.  P  on  i  125°  15'  52". 
This  mineral  has  also  been  found,  accompa- 
nying galena,  at  Mineral  point  in  Morris- 
town  ;  and  large  dodecahedral  crystals,  Fig. 
1 18,  have  been  obtained  in  the  town  of  De 
Kalb,  but  with  the  precise  locality  I  am  un- 
acquainted. They  have  the  green  tint  of 
the  specimens  from  Muscolunge  lake, 
and  highly  modified  crystals  of  fluor  spar  have  been  found 


MURIATE  OF  LIME. 

Chloride  of  Calcium,  of  Ckemsts. 

Description.  This  salt  is  found  in  several  of  our  mineral  springs,  and  in  small  quantities 
also  in  the  water  of  some  wells.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water ;  and  when  evaporated  by  the 
application  of  heat,  it  crystallizes  on  cooling  in  the  form  of  long  striated  rhombic  prisms.  It 
is  very  deliquescent.  Its  presence  may  be  detected  in  waters,  by  the  addition  of  solutions 
of  nitrate  of  silver  and  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  to  separate  portions.  In  each  case  there  is 
formed  a  white  precipitate  if  muriate  of  lime  is  present. 

Composition.  Calcium  18.64,  chlorine  32.27,  water  49.09.    Formula  CaCl+6Aq. 


ttaiafl  ,Viwr«,*«rjt. 
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Uses.  This  salt,  which  is  abundantly  procured  as  a  residue  of  the  preparation  of  carbonic 
acid,  etc.,  is  employed,  in  consequence  of  its  great  attraction  for  water,  to  dry  gases  for  ex- 
perimental purposes,  and  to  separate  water  from  various  liquids.  When  heated  so  as  to 
undergo  watery  fusion,  there  is  obtained  a  powder  which  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  freezing 
mixtures. 


DATHOLITE. 


[From  the  Groclc,  signifying  turbid.] 

* 

of  Lime.  CUattland.  -  Pritraatie 
of  Lime.  Thomson.  —  DatholUe. 
and  Botryolite.    Thomson,  however, 


the  Uttrr  as  a 


Fig.  1 19. 


Ft*  130. 


Description.  Colour  greyish  or  greenish 
white,  rarely  red  and  yellow.  It  occurs 
regularly  crystallized  and  massive.  The 
primary  form  is  a  right  rhombic  prism,  Fig. 
119.  M  on  M'  103°  4<y  {Phillips).  Fig. 
1 20  is  one  of  the  secondary  forms.  Cleavage 
obtained  with  difficulty.  Fracture  uneven, 
conchoidal.  Lustre  resinous  or  pearly.  From 
transparent  to  opaque.  Hardness  from  5.0 
to  5.5.  Specific  gravity  from  2.90  to  3.00.  When  exposed  to  the  flame  of  a  candle,  it 
becomes  opaque,  and  crumbles  down  between  the  fingers.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  intumcsccs 
into  a  white  mass,  and  then  melts  into  a  transparent  or  pale  rose-coloured  globule.  It  readily 
dissolves  in,  and  gelatinizes  with,  nitric  acid.  If  spirit  of  wine  is  burned  upon  the  jelly,  the 
flame  is  coloured  green. 

Composition.  According  to  Klaproth,  it  is  composed  of  silica  36.50,  lime  35.60,  boracic 
acid  24,00,  water  4.00.  The  Botryolite  contains,  according  to  the  same  chemist,  silica 
36.00,  lime  39.50,  boracic  acid  13.50,  oxide  of  iron  1.00,  water  6.50. 


Geological  Situation.  This  mineral  occurs  in  fissures  and  cavities  in  the  greenstone  and 
amygdaloid  in  New- York,  and  the  contiguous  parts  of  New-Jersey. 


localities. 

New-York  County.  This  mineral  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  cavities  and  veins  in  the 
greenstone  boulders  which  arc  strewed  over  various  parts  of  the  island. 

Rockland  County.  At  Picrmont,  where  the  New-York  and  Erie  railroad  passes  through 
the  greenstone,  specimens  of  dalholite  have  occasionally  been  found.  They  arc  highly  modi- 
fied crystals.   The  finest  specimens  have,  however,  been  obtained  from  fissures  in  this  range 
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those  of  calcareous  spar,  occurring  at  the  Same  locality/and  the  latter  km^IlTS 
been  mistaken  for  them.    The  different  action  of  .,H,  *  7  ...    Probably  often 

Dathol.tr  is  -,1™  f«„  ^  •  .u  111  „  act,on  of  acids  forras  a  good  distinctive  character. 
lJ.thol.ic  »  also  found  m  the  trap  at  Paterson,  and  in  other  parts  of  New-Jersey. 

CryatBl8•  PrCSen,ing  UlC  ^  f°™  5»J  -defied, 
den^ote^'  ShCPMd'  ^  miCty  W0W,C  —  in       at  Mid"d  and  Ham: 


PHARMACOLITE. 


[From  the  Greek  (pap^r,  in  allusion  to  its  containing  poison.] 


■  Baa9  —  Ar»*ni»tcorrjinc.  Cleavrland.- 
Hemipriimatic  Gjp»um-H»JaiiJe. 
BeutUtnl,  Sitpard  tad  Dana. 


■  Bi*c*|uihydroui  Areonklcof  Lime.  TTumm.— 


cr!™0  ,  Co,OUrnw,"te  «  white.    It  occurs  in  minute  fibrous  or  acicular 

£'*h  arCThUSUal,y  into  botryoida.  or  globular  masses;  more  rarely  i„ 

Tt*         Pnmary     m  "  4  "ght  °b'iqUe  ang,e<1  Pri8ra  (Fi8-  12')-   Fig  122 

represents  one  of  the  secondary  forms: 

/on  /  117°  24';  o  to  the  edge  between 


Fi«.  12S. 

/  and  /  83°  14'.  Cleavage  parallel  to  T, 
highly  perfect,  and  easily  obtained.  Frac 
turc  uneven.  Lustre  glimmering  or  silky. 
Transparent  or  translucent.  Hardness  2 . 0 
to  2.5.  Specific  gravity  2.73.  Before 
the  blowpipe,  it  is  almost  entirely  volatilized  with  a  dense  white  arsenical  vapour.  In  nitric 
acid,  it  dissolves  readily  without  effervescence. 

Composition.  Lime  25.00,  arsenic  acid  50.54,  water  24.46  (Klaproth). 

In  regard  to  this  mineral,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  most  of  the  above  characters  were 
obtained  by  Haidinger  from  a  specimen  which  he  supposed  to  come  nearer  to  pharmacolite  than 
to  any  other  species.  It  was  received  by  him  under  the  name  of  selenite.  His  remarks  are  as 
follows  :  "It  ,s  very  likely  not  an  entirely  new  species,  but  a  variety  of  pharmacolite,  now 
observed  for  the  first  time  in  crystals  large  enough  to  admit  of  measurement,  and  to  allow  the 
characters  derived  from  hardness  and  specific  gravity  to  be  ascertained  to  a  considerable 
degree  of  exactness.  The  pharmacolite  itself  cannot  be  called  a  species  which  we  know, 
since  the  whole  of  our  information  respecting  its  natural-historical  properties  is  confined  to 
its  occurring  in  exceedingly  delicate  white  capillary  crystals,  aggregated  in  globules,  the 
specific  gravity  of  which  is  2.64.    The  lower  specific  gravity  might  perhaps  be  accounted 
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for  by  the  delicacy  of  the  crystalline  groups  employed.  In  other  respects,  the  opinion  that 
the  yaricty  described  abore,  and  the  acicular  globules  of  pharmacolite,  belong  to  the  same 
species,  is  grounded  solely  on  the  analogy  of  resemblance  existing  between  the  former  with 
crystals  of  gypsum,  and  between  the  latter  and  the  radiated  groups  so  frequently  observed  in 
the  same  species."  According  to  Dr.  Turner,  the  crystallized  mineral  described  by  Haidingcr 
is  composed  of  arsenite  of  lime  79.01,  water  20.99.* 

LOCALITIES. 

A  mineral  apparently  belonging  to  this  species,  has  been  found  by  Dr.  Horton  in  magnetic 
iron  ore,  in  the  town  of  Monroe,  Orange  county. 


ORDER  IV.  MAGNESIA. 
This  order  embraces  the  following  minerals,  viz : 

1.  Brucite  (Hydrate  of  Magnesia.)  3.  Epsom  Salt. 

2.  Carbonate  of  Magnesia.  4.  Magnesian  Carbonate  of  Lime. 

5.  Hydrobromate  of  Magnesia. 


BRUCITE. 

[In  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Archibald  Bruce,  of  New-York  ] 

-  Hydrate  of  MagncU.  CWW,  PkiU.p,,  ta,  „.,'.  SHrpard.  ■ 
Bruct.  —  Primus  tie  Talc-Mica,  Tar.  Jciwwsm. 

Description.  Colour  white,  inclining  to  green,  and  also  grey.  Streak  white.  It  occurs 
m  plates  which  have  a  lamellar  structure,  and  sometimes  in  prismatic  concretions  that  point 
to  the  regular  six-sided  prism.  It  is  easily  split  into  thin  flexible  lamina*.  Lustre  shining, 
and  somewhat  pearly.  Semi-transparent  in  the  mass,  and  transparent' in  single  folia.  Hard- 
ness 1.0  to  1.5.  Gives  on  paper  a  polished  pearly  trace.  Specific  gravity  2.35.  Before 
the  blowpipe,  it  gives  out  water,  but  is  not  fusible.  By  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  however, 
small  portions  of  it  may  be  fused  into  an  enamel.  It  is  soluble  without  effervescence,  in 
dilute  muriatic,  nitric,  and  sulphuric  acids. 

•  EdmUvt*  Jamrttf  Seine.  III.  309. 

ritract  it  mtdc. 
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Composition.  Magnesia  68.34,  water  30.90,  protoxide  of  manganese  0.64,  protoxide  of 
iron  0.12  (Stromeyer).  It  is  undoubtedly  a  compound  of  one  atom  of  water  and  one  of 
magnesia.    Formula  Mg  +  Aq. 

Geolooical  Situation.  This  mineral  lias  heretofore  been  found  in  veins  traversing  serpen- 
tine.   It  is  usually  accompanied  by  other  magnesian  minerals. 

LOCALITIES. 

Richmond  County.  Hydrate  of  magnesia  occurs  associated  with  talc  and  carbonate  of 
magnesia  in  the  serpentine  rock  which  forms  the  principal  range  of  hills  on  the  island.  It 
has  been  found  in  small  specimens  at  the  Quarantine.  The  first  discovery  of  it  in  the  United 
States  was  at  Hoboken,  New-Jersey,  where  it  is  still  obtained.  By  long  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere,  it  is  converted  into  the  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

Westchester  County.  This  mineral  is  found  associated  with  serpentine  on  the  peninsula 
east  of  New-Rochelle.  It  also  occurs  in  a  similar  formation  two  miles  north  of  the  village  of 
Rye.  It  is  in  the  form  of  small  imperfect  crystals  or  plates  having  a  pearly  lustre,  and  is 
often  invested  with  powdery  carbonate  of  magnesia,  undoubtedly  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere  upon  the  hydrate. 


CARBONATE  OF  MAGNESIA. 


Carbonate  of  Magnesia.  CUavclant! ,  i 


r* ,!0-  Description.  Colour  white  or  yellowish  white.   It  occurs 

in  delicate  acicular  crystals,  or  in  a  white  powder ;  also  in  dull 
opaque  masses,  with  a  flat  conchoid  al  or  earthy  fracture.  The 
primary  form  is  said  to  be  a  rhombohedron.  P  on  P  107°  25' 
and  82°  35'  {Bevdant).  Hardness  sometimes  about  3.5.  Spe- 
cific gravity  from  2.56  to  2.88.  Before  the  blowpipe,  on 
charcoal,  it  shrinks  a  little,  and  then  acts  on  vegetable  blues 
like  magnesia ;  with  borax  or  biphospliate  of  soda,  it  fuses  into 
a  glass.  It  dissolves  slowly,  and  with  little  effervescence,  in 
cold  nitric  acid  ,  but  more  readily  when  heat  is  applied,  espe- 
cially if  it  is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  The  solution  thus 
obtained  is  scarcely  precipitated  by  oxalate  of  ammonia,  but  copiously  by  a  solution  of  potash. 

I  include  under  this  name  the  minerals  which  are  principally  composed  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  and  which  occur  in  needle-form  crystals,  or  in  a  white  powder  coating  the  hydrate 
of  magnesia.  When  in  the  latter  form,  it  is  probably  the  same  as  the  hydro-carbonate  of 
magnesia  described  by  Dr.  Thomson  as  from  Hoboken  in  New-Jersey,  and  which  is  similar 
in  appearance  to  the  magnesia  alba  of  the  shops.  The  Giobertite  of  Beudant  is  a  nearly 
pure  carbonate  of  magnesia,  which  occurs  in  the  magnesian  rocks  of  Piedmont,  the  Tyrol,  Sec. 

Min.  —  Part  II.  32 
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Composition.  Hydrocarbonate  of  Magnesia  from  Hoboken,  N.  J. — Carbonic  acid  36.82, 
magnesia  42.41,  oxide  of  iron  0.27,  water  18.53,  silica  0.57  ( Wachtmeistcr). 

Giobertite  from  Baumgartm — Carbonic  acid  50.75,  magnesia  47.63,  oxide  of  manganese 
0.21,  water  1 . 40  ( St romeyer). 

The  Magnesian  Marble  of  Nuttall,  referred  to  this  species  by  Dr.  Thomson,  belongs  to 
Dolomite ;  and  the  Magncsite,  often  also  placed  with  it,  is  a  silicate  of  magnesia,  and  is 
more  nearly  allied  to  serpentine  than  to  carbonate  of  magnesia.  The  water,  oxide  of  iron, 
oxide  of  manganese  and  silica  in  the  preceding  analyses,  arc  probably  accidental  ingredients. 

Geological  Situation.  This  mineral,  I  believe,  invariably  accompanies  magnesian  rocks, 
and  in  our  localities  it  is  always  associated  with  some  of  the  varieties  of  serpentine. 

LOCALITIES. 

Richmond  Countv.  Crystallized  carbonate  of  magnesia  has  been  found  in  veins  and  in 
cavities  in  serpentine  or  steatite.  The  crystals  are  delicately  acicular,  diverging  or  radiating 
in  groups,  white  and  possessing  a  satiny  lustre.  It  is  also  found  in  flesh-coloured  crusts  not 
more  than  two  lines  thick,  having  a  foliated  or  sparry  structure.  It  is  totally  soluble  in  sul- 
phuric acid. 

The  pulverulent  variety  is  also  found  in  various  parts  of  this  serpentine  range,  although  it 
is  seldom  so  abundant  as  at  Hoboken  in  Ncw-Jcrscy,  where  similar  magnesian  minerals  occur. 
In  the  purest  specimens  of  this  powder  which  I  have  obtained,  there  were  portions  of  silica, 
alumina,  and  a  little  oxide  of  iron.  The  proportion  of  water  is  very  variable.  It  is  probably 
mixed  with  serpentine  or  magncsite. 

The  occurrence  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  on  Statcn  island,  was  first  noticed  by  James 
Pierce,  Esq.* 

Westchester  Countv.  Carbonate  of  magnesia,  both  compact  and  imperfectly  crystallized, 
is  found  associated  with  serpentine  on  the  peninsula  east  of  New-Rochelle. 

Two  miles  north  of  Rye,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  and  in  concreted  masses  in 
veins  associated  with  magnesite  or  serpentine.  In  this  case,  the  carbonate  is  probably  the 
result  of  the  action  of  air  upon  the  hydrate  of  magnesia,  which  is  also  found  with  the  above 
named  minerals. 


♦  Awn  y„r«i  „/  w.  i.  i«a. 
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EPSOM  SALT. 


[From  ils  having  first  been  found  at  Epsom,  in  England  ] 

Sutfali'i-.  RtOf.  —  RJplnU gf  Magncnia,  Clrar<lm>l ,  PkUhft  and  TSonutm.  —  rriwnatk-  Epaoan 
Pall.  . 


Fig.  US. 


F.g.  131. 


M 


Description.  Colour  white  ami  grey.    It  occurs  regularly  crystallized ;  also  in  Croats, 

botryoidal  and  rcniform.  The  primary  form 
is  a  right  rhombic  prism  nearly  rectangular. 
Fig.  124.  M  on  M'  90°  3(K.  Fig.  125  is  one 
of  the  secondary  forms,  the  pyramidee  of 
Haiiy.  If  on  7  129°  14' ;  /  on  /  188°  52'. 
Cleavage  perfect  parallel  to  the  shorter  di- 
agonal of  the  primary.    Fracture  conchoi- 
dal.  Lustre  vitreous.  Transparent  or  trans- 
lucent.   Very  brittle.    Hardness  from  2.0 
to  2.5.  Specific  gravity  from  1 .66  to  1 .75. 
Before  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal,  it  is  con- 
verted into  sulphurct  of  magnesium.    It  dissolves  in  an  equal  weight  of  cold  water.  Taste 
bitter.    The  solution  gives  with  potash  a  white  pulverulent  precipitate,  which  becomes  lilac 
when  it  is  heated  upon  charcoal,  after  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  nitrate  of  cobalt. 

Composition.  Magnesia  16.0,  sulphuric  acid  32.53,  water  51.43.  MgO.SO,+7Aq. 

Geological  Situation.  It  occurs  in  alum  mines,  and  in  several  mineral  waters.  In  this 
State,  it  is  almost  always  found  as  an  efflorescence  on  limestone  rocks. 


Albany  County.  Epsom  salt,  in  the  form  of  efflorescences,  has  been  observed  in  a  side- 
hill  near  Coeymans  landing.  On  the  east  face  of  the  Helderberg,  in  the  town  of  Bethlehem, 
near  Mr.  Fryer's,  it  is  found  in  needleform  crystals  and  in  crusts  on  the  surface  of  an  impure 
water  limestone.    It  is  also  found  in  the  town  of  Guildcrland. 

Cayuga  County.  Epsom  salt  occurs  in  the  eastern  ledge  of  rocks  near  die  head  of  Cayuga 
lake,  for  three  or  four  miles,  in  connexion  with  sulphate  of  iron  and  thin  layers  of  coal.  It  is 
also  found  at  the  base  of  a  hill  on  the  east  bank  of  Owasco  creek,  near  Auburn.  The  same 
mineral  occurs  on  the  slate  near  Ludlowville.  Specimens  of  the  latter,  received  from  Mr. 
Vanuxcm,  were  found  on  analysis  to  be  nearly  pure. 

It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  Mr.  Vanuxcm  ascribes  the  columnar  form  of  some  of  the 
limestones  at  the  west  to  the  crystallization  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  fibrous  crystals  at 
the  joints  of  the  rock.  The  carbon  which  invests  the  stria;  was  a  subsequent  action,  probably 
a  deposition  from  the  same  water  which  dissolved  the  mineral.* 


•  Vamixra.  NtwYcrk  (hftfkd  Rf]mti,  1838. 
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Columbia  County.  This  mineral  has  been  found  in  efflorescences  on  the  slate  near  the  city 
of  Hudson,  and  it  is  similarly  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Buffalo  in  Erie  county. 

Essex  County.  Efflorescences  of  epsom  salt  and  sulphate  of  lime  form  in  dry  weather 
on  the  banks  of  clay  in  the  neighborhood  of  Crown-Point,  and  it  may  be  collected  in  a  pure 
slate.  Some  wells  in  Addison,  Vermont,  in  the  same  clay,  are  so  highly  charged  with  this 
salt,  that  they  cannot  be  used  except  as  reservoirs  of  rain  water.  A  portion  of  saline  water 
taken  from  the  spring  near  Crown-Point,  had  a  specific  gravity  of  1 .014.  1000  parts  by 
weight  contain  18.78  saline  matter,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  sulphate  of  magnesia,  with 
some  sulphate  of  lime.* 

Monroe  County.  Efflorescences  similar  to  those  already  described,  are  found  on  the  lime- 
stone and  shale  below  the  Genesee  falls,  near  the  city  of  Rochester.  It  is  here,  however, 
usually  mixed  with  common  salt  and  a  little  sulphate  of  soda. 

Oneida  County.  Some  localities  of  epsom  salt  have  been  noticed  in  tins  county. 

Rensselaer  County.  Three  miles  above  Lansingburgh,  on  the  Hudson  river,  it  occurs 
in  efflorescences  on  clay.  After  a  long  drought,  the  whole  face  of  the  bank  is  often  nearly 
covered  with  the  salt.  The  marly  clay  which  forms  the  bank  contains  magnesia  and  iron 
pyrites,  the  latter  in  very  minute  grains  and  in  variable  proportions.! 


MAGNESIAN  CARBONATE  OF  LIME. 

Magnwan  Carbonate  of  line.  OavelanJ.  -  CW  Carbonate*  Fcrrifcre  Perl*,  and  Chaw  Carbonate 
Magn«ifSr«.  //-«>.  -  Catrarco-Carbooate  of  Mi^nci*.  Tfumsm.  -  Bitter  Spar.  Mflfe  -  Dolomite,  or 
Mwrrotjrpcu.  linwrtooe.  Jamacn.  -  Makroljpr*  KaU-Bfadoid.  AfoU.  -  GurhcBan.  Khprol*,  and  AfcU, 
App.  —  Dolomite.  Sufard  and  Pana. 

Description.  Colour  white,  generally  inclining  to  red  or  green, 
red,  brown,  grey  and  black,  owing  to  foreign  admixtures.  Streak 
greenish  white.  It  occurs  regularly  crystallized ;  also  massive  and 
disseminated.  The  primary  form  is  a  rhombohedron.  Fig.  126. 
P  on  P  106°  15'.  Cleavage  parallel  with  the  primary  rhombo- 
hedron. Fracture  splintery,  conchoidal  and  slaty.  Lustre  vitreous, 
inclining  to  pearly  in  some  varieties.  Varies  from  transparent  to 
translucent  on  the  edges.  Brittle  and  easily  frangible.  Hardness 
from  3.5  to  4.0.    Specific  gravity  from  2.81  to  2.88. 

Before  the  blowpipe,  this  mineral  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
calcareous  spar.  Some  varieties,  however,  become  harder  and 
assume  a  darker  colour.  It  dissolves  slowly  and  without  much  effervescence  in  acids,  by 
which  it  may  in  general  be  distinguished  from  carbonate  of  lime. 

Varieties.  Miemite.  This  has  a  greenish  white  or  green  colour.  Internally  it  is  splen- 
dent and  pearly.   Fracture  foliated  and  curved.    It  occurs  crystallized  and  massive. 
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Pearl  Spar — Ckaux  Carbonatee  Ferro-magnesiftre  of  Hauy.  Occurs  in  obtuse  rhombo. 
hedrons  with  curved  faces.  It  is  white,  reddish  white,  red,  brown  and  pearl  grey ;  has  gene- 
rally a  pearly  lustre  ;  is  translucent,  and  rather  harder  than  calcareous  spar. 

Brown  Spar.  This  name  has  sometimes  been  applied  to  those  varieties  which  have  a  red- 
dish brown  colour,  and  do  not  exhibit  curved  faces. 

Dolomite.  This  occurs  massive,  and  sometimes  has  a  slaty  structure.  It  is  made  up  of 
small  granular  concretions,  which  are  sometimes  so  loosely  aggregated  as  to  separate  by  the 
mere  pressure  of  the  fingers.  The  colour  is  usually  white,  but  it  sometimes  has  a  tinge  of 
blue  or  grey.  The  magnesian  limestone  of  England  is  a  dolomite  with  yellow  or  yellowish 
brown  colours. 

Gurhqfian,  or  Gurhofite.  A  name  which  was  given  to  a  variety  found  near  Gurhof  in  Lower 
Austria.  It  has  a  snow-white  colour,  and  is  very  compact ;  the  fragments,  which  are  sharp, 
arc  translucent  on  the  edges.   Fracture  flat,  conchoidal. 

Composition.  This  mineral  is  composed  cf  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  with 
minute  quantities  of  oxide  of  iron,  manganese,  etc.  The  proportions  of  the  principal  ingre- 
dients, however,  are  liable  to  some  variation.  In  eight  analyses  by  Berthicr,  the  proportion 
of  lime  is  from  10.7  to  44.0  per  cent.;  that  of  magnesia,  from  7.7  to  22.4;  of  carbonic 
acid,  from  1 8 . 6  to  47 . 0.  The  protoxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  when  present,  do  not  exceed 
1.8  per  cent. 

Compact  Dolomite— Carbonate  of  lime  59.40,  carbonate  of  magnesia  39.70,  peroxide  of 
iron  0.9  (Beudant). 

Rhombohedral  Dolomite—  Carbonate  of  lime  68 . 00,  carbonate  of  magnesia  25 . 50,  carbonate 
of  iron  1 .00,  water  2.00,  argil  2.00  (Klaproth). 

Gurhofite— Carbonate  of  lime  70.50,  carbonate  of  magnesia  29.50  (Klaproth). 

Geolooical  Situation.  The  white  granular  or  saccharoid  variety  is  found  in  beds  in  pri- 
mary rocks ;  the  crystallized  and  cleavable  varieties  occur  in  transition  and  secondary  lime- 
stones. In  New- York,  the  latter  arc  principally  met  with  in  calciferous  sandstone,  in  the 
Lockport  limestone  and  in  the  Hudson  river  slate. 

LOCALITIES. 

Columbia  County.  The  variety  called  Brown  Spar,  occurs  somewhat  abundantly  in  a 
narrow  range  in  this  county.  It  is  associated  with  quartz  in  the  slate.  It  seems  here  to  con- 
tain an  unusually  large  proportion  of  oxide  of  manganese ;  and  by  its  decomposition,  it  gives 
rise,  as  Mr.  Mather  thinks,  to  the  occurrence  of  Wad,  which  is  here  quite  common.* 

Dutchess  County.  The  variety  dolomite  is  found  in  vast  beds  in  the  towns  of  Amenia, 
Dover,  Pawlings,  Bcekman  and  Fishkill  (see  page  68). 
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Herkimer  County.  Brown  and  pearl  spar,  in  white  and 
pearly  crystals,  are  found  in  geodes  in  the  calciferous  sand- 
stone at  Little-Falls,  Middlcvillc,  &c.  They  arc  associated 
with  crystallized  quartz  and  anthracite.  The  pearl  spar  has 
the  crystals  much  bent,  as  in  Fig.  127. 

Monroe  County.  In  the  limestone  at  Rochester  and  else- 
where in  this  county,  fiuc  specimens  of  pearl  spar  have  been 
obtained.    The  accompanying  minerals  are  calcareous  spar, 
snowy  gypsum,  and  rarely  fluor  spar,  celestine  and  zinc  blende. 

Montgomery  County.  Brown  or  pearl  spar  is  found  with  galena  and  calcareous  spar,  in  a 
vein  in  slate  in  the  town  of  Koot. 

New- York  County.  At  Kingsbridgc,  dolomite  occurs  large  grained,  and  sometimes  with 
indications  of  a  foliated  structure.  It  has  been  extensively  used  as  a  building  material,  and 
for  burning  into  lime.    It  is  similar  to  the  marble  found  in  Westchester  county. 

Niagara  County.  Pearl  spar,  associated  with  calcareous  spar,  scrcnitc,  sulphate  of  stron- 
tian,  and  rarely  with  fluor  spar  and  zinc  blende,  is  found  in  the  fetid  limestone  at  Lockport. 

Niagara  falls,  and  elsewhere  in  this  county.  At  Lockport, 
where  there  arc  immense  numbers  of  superb  geodes  of 
various  sizes,  the  crystals  arc  of  a  white  colour,  and  some- 
times with  a  delicate  pink  tinge.  They  arc  rhombohedrons. 
and  have  their  surfaces  much  curved  as  in  Fig.  127,  with  a 
high  pearly  lustre.  The  specimens  at  Niagara  falls  are  of 
a  similar  form,  but  arc  much  less  beautiful  than  those  of 
Lockport.  The  twin  crystals,  Fig.  128,  occur  at  both  these 
localities. 

A  specimen  of  pearl  spar  from  Lockport,  which  I  analyzed,  contained 

Carbonate  of  lime,   59.00 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,   39.50 

Carbonate  of  iron   1.50 

Oneiiia  CouNTy.  There  is  a  locality  of  brown  spar  at  Clinton,  near  the  College  ;  but  it  is 
not  of  much  interest. 

Orange  County.  The  limestone  in  the  village  of  Warwick  affords  good  specimens  of 
brown  spar.  This  variety  is  also  found  a  mile  southeast  of  that  village,  and  at  Hampton, 
six  miles  northeast  of  Nevvburgh.    It  also  occurs  at  the  Wilks  mine  in  Monroe. 

Putnam  County.  The  variety  dolomite  abounds  in  various  parts  of  this  county.  On 
Hustis'  farm  in  Phillipstown,  there  is  a  stratum  of  the  variety  gurhofitc.  It  is  sometimes 
snow-white,  very  fine  grained  and  compact ;  has  a  semi-opaline  appearance,  and  a  fracture 
resembling  porcelain.    Its  composition,  according  to  my  analysis,  is  as  follows  : 

Carbonate  of  lime   66.75 

Carbonate  of  magnesia   26.50 

Silica,   6.75 
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Other  specimens  haTe  fibres  of  asbestus  running  through  them,  and  they  sometimes  hare  a 
bluish  tint,  and  contain  crystals  of  bronze-yellow  iron  pyrites.  These  specimens  resemble 
the  picrolite.  When  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  there  is  usually  a  portion  of  silica  unacted 
nn,  probably  from  the  serpentine  which  is  mechanically  mixed  with  it. 

Richmond  County.  A  mineral  closely  resembling  the  gurhofitc  is  found  in  a  stratum  at 
the  Quarantine.  It  is  white,  compact,  has  a  flat  conchoidal  fracture,  and  is  so  hard  as  some- 
times to  strike  fire  with  steel.  It  is  exceedingly  tough  and  difficult  of  solution,  except  when 
in  very  fine  powder.  Specific  gravity  2.712.  An  analysis  of  a  specimen  obtained  near  the 
Pavilion  at  the  Quarantine,  gave  the  following  results,  viz : 

Carbonate  of  lime,   52.75 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,   .  .  .  42.25 

Insoluble  matter,  chiefly  silica   5.00 

Oxide  of  iron   traces. 

It  differs  from  the  hard  carbonate  of  magnesia  found  at  Hoboken  in  New-Jersey. 

Dolomite,  in  the  form  of  imperfect  and  variously  aggregated  rhotnbohcdral  crystals,  is  also 
found  near  the  locality  of  the  preceding  variety.  It  is  of  a  bluish  while  colour,  and  is  found 
in  a  vein  associated  with  a  dark  coloured  argillaceous  substance  apparently  the  result  of  de- 
composition. 

St.  Lawrence  County.  Four  miles  from  Hammond,  there  is  a  ledge  of  dolomite,  or 
coarsely  granular  magnesian  limestone.  It  is  greyish  white,  and  contains  small  plates  of  yel- 
low mica  and  particles  of  graphite.* 

Brown  spar  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour,  and  closely  resembling  that  from  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
is  found  in  nodules  in  limestone  near  Gouvcmcur. 

At  the  Parish  ore  bed  there  are  found  curved  crystals  of  brown  or  pearl  spar,  which  pass 
into  carbonate  of  iron.  They  arc  usually  small,  and  arc  associated  with  calcareous  and  heavy 
spar. 

Warren  County.  At  Gicn's-Falls,  rhomb  spar  is  found  in  well  defined  glistening  crystals, 
in  the  dark  coloured  limestone.  Pearl  spar  also  occurs  in  minute  white  and  curved  crystals, 
with  calcareous  spar  and  crystallized  quartz,  in  the  calciferous  sandstone  on  Diamond  island, 
and  at  Diamond  point,  Lake  George.  The  compound  form  Fig.  12H,  is  quite  common.  The 
geodes  which  contain  these  crystals  are  abundant,  but  seldom  large. 

Westchester  County.  The  granular  dolomite,  commonly  called  white  marble,  is  abun- 
dantly diffused.  Quarries  have  been  opened  at  Hastings,  Sing-Sing,  Eastchcstcr,  &c,  and 
have  long  been  profitably  worked.  For  a  more  detailed  description  of  these  marbles,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  page  71. 

The  rounded  masses  called  septaria,  and  which  are  found  in  the  counties  of  Schoharie, 


•  J.  Finch.  Ammta*  Jmcnvl  of  &>«.«.  XIX.  220. 
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Cayuga  and  Chautauque,  often  contain,  in  the  seams  which  run  through  them,  minute  crys- 
tals of  dark  coloured  pearl  spar. 

HYDRAULIC  LIMESTONE. 

This  substance,  as  found  in  the  State  of  New-York,  is  almost  always  a  compound  of 
carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  together  with  variable  proportions  of  clay  or  silicate  of 
alumina.  For  a  full  description  and  notices  of  our  localities,  the  reader  is  referred  to  page 
75  of  this  work. 

HYDROBROM ATE  OF  MAGNESIA. 

This  salt,  which  has  heretofore  been  found  only  in  very  minute  quantity  in  sea  water  and 
in  the  water  of  certain  springs,  occurs  in  acicular  prisms,  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 
It  is  bitter,  and  very  deliquescent.  The  pure  bromide,  when  exposed  to  heat,  or  to  the  air,  is 
said  to  be  resolved  into  magnesia  and  hydrobromic  acid.   Formula  MgBr. 


» 
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CLASS  VI. 

EARTHY  MINERALS. 

Composed  chiefly  or  in  part  of  one  or  more  of  the  earths  proper ;  they  frequently  contain 
alkali  or  alkaline  earth,  acid  or  metallic  oxide. 

ORDER  I.  SILICA. 

I.  Minerals  in  which  tlie  silica  is  nearly  pure. 
1.  Quartz,  and  ita  varieties. 
II.  Minerals  in  which  the  silica  plays  the  part  of  acid. 


2.  Tabular  Spar. 

3.  Nemalite. 

4.  Serpentine. 

5.  Magncsitc. 

6.  Chondrodite. 

7.  Boltoniie. 

8.  Talc. 


9.  Pyroxene. 

10.  Hornblende. 

11.  Arfwedsonite. 

12.  Hypersthene. 

13.  Schiller  Spar. 

14.  Anthophyllite. 

15.  Hydrous  Anthophyllite. 


QUARTZ. 

Uunrti.  Cleareland,  —  Quartz,  Cateodony,  Jiwjxt  and  Hornntone.  PkiBips.  —  Quart,  /fcay  and  Brudant.  — 


Fig.  129. 


Fif.  »30. 


Description.  Colour  white,  grey,  less 
frequently  black,  blue,  green,  yellow,  red 
and  brown.  It  occurs  regularly  crystallized  ; 
also  massive,  disseminated  in  plates,  slalac- 
tilic,  rctuform,  botryoidal,  globular,  specu- 
lar, vesicular  and  cellular.  Primary  form 
an  obtuse  rhombohedron.  Fig.  1 29.  P'  on 
P'  94°  24'  (Hauy);  94°  15'  (Phillips). 
The  common  form  is  a  six-sided  prism  ter- 
minated by  six-sided  pyramids,  prisme  of 
Haiiy.  Fig.  130.  P  on  r,  P'  on  r>,  roaz',  or  f  on  z  141°  4CK ;  r  on  r1  120°.  Fracture 
Min.  —  Part  U.  33 
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conclioidal,  even,  uneven  and  splintery.  Lustre  splendent  and  vitreous  in  the  crystallized 
specimens ;  sometimes  inclining  to  resinous,  and  sometimes  only  shining  or  glimmering. 
Varies  from  transparent  to  opaque.  Brittle  and  easily  frangible.  Hardness  7.0.  Specific 
gravity  from  2.50  to  2.70.  Before  the  blowpipe  alone  it  is  infusible  ;  but  with  carbonate  of 
soda,  it  fuses  with  brisk  effervescence  into  a  transparent  glass. 

Varieties.  Rock  Crystal.  This  includes  the  transparent  and  highly  crystallized  varieties. 
It  sometimes  presents  beautiful  iridescences,  both  superficially  and  internally.  Sometimes 
also  it  encloses  foreign  substances,  as  anthracite,  bitumen,  titanite,  oxide  of  iron,  etc. 

Amethyst.  This  name  is  applied  to  the  pyramidal  translucent  and  transparent  varieties, 
which  have  a  violet  blue  tint.    It  becomes  white  and  opalescent  by  long  exposure  to  heat. 

Milk  Quartz  and  Rose  Quartz.  These  occur  massive,  and  are  only  distinguished  by  their 
colour ;  the  former  presents  a  milky  aspect,  while  the  latter  has  frequently  a  fine  rose-red 
colour,  which  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  minute  admixture  of  manganese. 

Common  Quartz.  This  includes  those  varieties  which  arc  of  a  grey  or  white  colour,  with 
a  low  degree  of  transluccncy,  and  occur  massive  and  disseminated. 

Prase.  This  has  a  leek-gTecn  colour,  a  rcsino-vitreous  lustre,  and  a  conchoido-splintcry 
fracture. 

Yellow  and  Brown  Quartz.  These  are  of  various  shades  of  yellow  and  brown,  and  more 
or  less  translucent  or  transparent. 

Iron  Flint  or  Ferruginous  Quartz,  presents  various  shades  of  yellow  and  red,  and  occurs 
both  massive  and  crystallized.    It  is  opaque. 

Radiated  Quartz,  occurs  in  crystal*  which  arc  closely  aggregated,  and  which  radiate  from 
a  point. 

Fibrous  Quartz.  This  is  produced  when  the  composition  presents  thin  columnar  particles. 
The  CaCs-eye  is  a  variety  of  this,  interspersed  with  thin  filaments  of  asbestus,  which,  when 
the  stone  is  cut,  present  a  peculiar  opalescent  appearance.  It  is  usually  of  a  greyish  or  green- 
ish colour,  but  sometimes  brown  or  red. 

Ilornstonc,  includes  those  varieties  with  dull  colours,  which  occur  massive  and  in  extrane- 
ous external  shapes,  with  a  splintery  or  conclioidal  fracture,  dull  and  glimmering  lustre,  and 
which  are  opaque  or  translucent  only  on  the  edges. 

Hyalite— Mullens  Glass.  This  occurs  in  white  and  transparent  botryoidal  masses,  or  in 
stalactites.    It  has  a  vitreous  lustre,  is  brittle,  but  is  as  hard  as  quartz. 

Flint.  This  has  a  grey,  brown  or  black  colour ;  generally  occurs  massive,  and  in  various 
imitative  forms  ;  has  a  glimmering  lustre,  conclioidal  fracture  and  feeble  transluccncy. 

Calctdony.  The  semi-transparent  and  translucent  varieties,  in  massive  and  various  particu- 
lar external  forms,  with  an  even  and  dull  fracture. 

Chrysoprase.  This  includes  the  beautiful  apple-green,  strongly  translucent  varieties. 

Cornelian.  The  semi-transparent  and  strongly  translucent  varieties,  with  glistening  or 
shining  vitreous  lustre,  and  with  various  tints  of  red,  brown,  yellow,  green  and  white. 

Jasper.  Those  varieties  in  which  the  colours  are  red,  brown  and  black,  and  sometimes 
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yellow  or  green,  which  occur  massive  and  disseminated,  with  a  fracture  varying  from  con- 
choidal  to  earthy,  and  a  lustre  from  glistening  to  dull.    They  are  opaque. 

Spongiform  Quartz,  or  Floatslonc.  It  has  a  spongy  or  porous  appearance,  and  consists  of 
numerous  white  or  greyish  white  crystals.  It  is  so  porous  and  light  as  to  swim  on  water, 
whence  its  name. 

Siliceous  Sinter.  This  is  white,  greyish  white  and  yellow.  It  is  light  and  brittle,  dull, 
commonly  porous,  with  a  fibrous  texture,  although  sometimes  sufficiently  compact  to  admit 
of  a  conchoidal  fracture.    Lustre  pearly. 

Composition.  Rock  crystal  —  Silica  99.37  (Bucholz). 

Amethyst  —  Silica  97.50,  alumina  0.25,  oxide  of  iron  a  trace,  manganese  0.75  (Rose). 
Common  Quartz — Silica  97.75,  alumina  0.50,  water  1.00  (Bucholz). 
Red  Iron  Flint  —  Silica  7G . 8,  alumina  0.25,  oxide  of  iron  21.66,  volatile  matter  1.00 
(Bucholz). 

Cornelian  —  Silica  94.00,  alumina  3.50,  oxide  of  iron  0.75  (BinJhcim). 
Chrysoprase  —  Silica  96.17,  alumina  0.08,  lime  0.82  (Klaproth). 
Ccmtnon  Flinty  Slate  —  Silica  51.84,  alumina  15.43,  lime  9.42,  oxide  of  iron  9.96 
(Dumeril). 

Geological  Situation.  This  mineral  is  very  widely  distributed,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
abundant  in  nature.  It  is  found  in  almost  every  formation.  In  the  State  of  New- York,  the 
finest  crystalline  varieties  arc  obtained  in  the  sandstone,  slate,  and  calciferous  sandrock. 

LOCALITIES. 

As  quartz  is  so  extensively  diffused,  I  shall  notice  only  the  more  important  localities  of 
those  varieties  which  are  usually  esteemed  as  mineralogical  specimens.  In  this  respect,  our 
State  is  peculiarly  rich,  and  probably  no  part  of  the  world  affords  more  beautiful  or  more  inte- 
resting crystalline  forms. 

Albany  County.  In  the  fissures  of  slate  in  this  county,  transparent  crystals  have  been 
found.    The  most  noted  locality  is  Crystal  lull,  about  three  miles  below  the  city. 

On  the  Helderberg,  about  sixteen  miles  from  the  city,  druses  of  quartz  crystals  are  found 
in  the  limestone,  of  a  dull  yellowish  colour.  They  were  called  ferruginous  quartz,  but  they 
do  not  belong  to  that  variety.    Hornstone  is  also  common  in  this  rock. 

Columbia  County.  I  have  only  to  remark  here,  that  at  Chatham,  there  is  an  amorphous 
mass  of  quartz,  more  than  an  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  with  hexahcdral  crystals  dissemi- 
nated.* 

Essex  County.  Crystallized  quartz  is  found  in  various  parts  of  this  county,  but  1  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  locality  at  which  the  specimens  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty. 
Rose  quartz,  of  a  very  rich  and  beautiful  colour,  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Henry. 
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Greene  Coontt.  Rock  crystal  is  often  found  in  scams  and  veins  in  the  slate  in  various 
parts  of  this  county.  The  best  locality,  however,  at  present  known,  is  at  Diamond  hill,  in 
the  village.  The  quartz  is  imbedded  in  a  stiff  clay,  between  layers  of  the  slate.  A  great 
variety  of  crystalline  forms  have  been  found  at  this  place.  Crystals  are  said  to  have  been 
here  obtained,  weighing  two  or  three  pounds.  They  sometimes  had  cavities  containing  a 
liquid,  a  bubble  of  air,  and  some  black  or  brown  particles.  In  one  specimen  the  cavity  was 
five-eighth*  of  an  inch  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  the  bubble  occupying  nearly  half 
the  cavity.* 

The  specimens  recently  found  at  this  locality  will  not  by  any  means  compare  in  beauty 
with  those  which  have  been  obtained  in  Herkimer  county,  but  many  of  them  present  very 
interesting  modifications.  They  arc  seldom  limpid  throughout,  and  a  large  majority  of  tho 
specimens  arc  imperfect.  They  seem,  however,  to  be  still  abundant  in  the  clay-filled  cavities 
of  the  slate.    The  forms  which  I  have  observed  here,  are  those  represented  as  follows,  viz  : 

Fig.  130,  prisme  of  Haiiy  (p.  257.) 

The  ihombt/cre  of  Haiiy,  similar  to  the  preceding,  with  the  addition  of  the  rhomboidal 
truncations  of  the  alternate,  lateral  solid  angles.  Fig.  131.  P  on*,  or  z  on  s  151°  7';  r  on  s, 
or  r"  on  s  1423. 

The  same  as  Fig.  130,  but  having  two  opposite  sides  of  the  prism  and  the  adjacent  pyra- 
midal faces  unduly  extended :  prisme  comprime  of  Haiiy,  Fig.  132. 
Prisme  spliallotde  of  Haiiy,  Fig.  133. 


Ff  "31  T\%.  132.  Fig.  133. 
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Also  the  forms  represented  in  Figures  134,  135,  136,  137,  138,  and  the  twins  139  and  140. 
These  crystals  arc  usually  small. 


Fig.  134. 


Fig.  135. 


Fig.  136. 


Fig.  137. 


Fig.  138. 


Fig.  m 


F.?.  140. 


Similar  crystals  arc  obtained  in  the  slate  near  the  paper  mill,  two  miles  west  of  Catskil! ; 
and  during  the  process  of  excavations  that  were  made  for  the  railroad,  large  and  beautiful 
crystals  were  sometimes  thrown  out. 

Herkimer  Countv.  Uncommonly  beautiful  specimens  of  rock  crystal,  perfectly  transpa- 
rent, have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  this  county,  especially  at  Middlcville,  Fairfield, 
Little-Falls,  Salisbury  and  Newport.  They  are  found  sometimes  in  cavities  in  the  cakiferous 
sandstone ;  and  at  others,  they  lie  loosely  in  the  sand,  probably  produced  by  the  disintegration 
of  the  rock.  Mr.  Vanuxem  has  remarked,  that  there  is  probably  no  locality  in  the  world 
which  produces  more  perfect  or  more  beautiful  quartz,  crystals  than  Middlcville ;  and  with  an 
equal  refractive  power,  they  would  rival  the  diamond.  They  arc  found  of  various  sizes,  and 
variously  grouped.  Perfect  crystals  have  seldom  been  found  here  of  more  than  two  or  three 
inches  in  length,  while  those  of  from  three  quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  are  very  abundant. 
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They  frequently  contain  specks  and  small  masses  of  a  black  substance,  which  is  believed  to 
be  anthracite.  Ita  bebaviour  before  the  blowpipe  agrees  entirely  with  that  mineral.  Some- 
times these  crystals  have  cavities,  which  are  partly  filled  with  some  fluid.  When  these  have 
been  shivered  by  the  cold,  the  cavities  present  a  yellow  resinous  appearance,  from  which  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  liquid  is  bituminous.  From  the  number  of  fragments  which  present 
this  appearance,  it  is  probable  that  the  crystals  containing  this  liquid  were  originally  very 
abundant. 

At  Little-Falls,  the  quartz  crystals  are  usually  contained  in  cavities  in  the  calcifcrous  sand- 
stone, and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  them  imbedded  in  the  powder  of  the  anthracite. 

The  crystals  from  Salisbury  arc  larger  than  those  from  any  other  locality  in  the  .county, 
but  they  have  seldom  been  obtained  so  perfect  as  at  Middlcvillc.  Here  also  large  masses  of 
anthracite  were  found  associated  with  the  quartz.  The  crystals  from  this  locality  are  some- 
times from  four  to  six  inches  in  length. 

At  all  the  above  localities,  twin  crystals,  and  groups  of  crystals  variously  united,  have  been 
found.  Middlcvillc,  however,  is  the  most  remarkable  in  this  respect.  Crystals  of  quartz, 
usually  small,  are  also  often  found  lining  the  walls  of  the  cavities  which  contain  the  loose 
crystals. 

It  is  proper  to  state,  that  the  occurrence  of  quartz  crystals  in  such  abundance  in  this  county 
was  first  made  known  to  the  public  by  Prof.  J.  Hadlcy,  of  the  Geneva  Medical  College.* 

Among  the  vast  number  of  crystal"  which  have  been  obtained  in  this  county,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  various  and  rare  forms  sometimes  occur.  From  some  hundreds  which  I  have 
examined,  the  following  are  selected  as  more  or  less  interesting,  viz  : 

Figs.  130,  131,  132,  133,  already  introduced;  and  Figs.  141,  142,  143,  144,  145,  146,  147, 
and  the  twin  148,  from  Little-Falls. 


H*ML  Fig.  112.  Fig.  Ml.  Fit.  !«. 


•  jWI'or*  JfrAwJ**/ J>AyB«i/«nwi/.  H.  132. 
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Fig.  1«. 


ft*.  146. 


Fig.  U7. 


F^.  148. 


/ 


Figs.  130,  131,  132,  133,  136,  141,  142,  144,  147, 148;  together  with  Figs.  149,  150,  151, 
152,  153,  154,  155,  156,  157,  168,  159,  160*,  and  also  the  twins  140  and  161,  from  Mid- 
dleville. 

Fig.  im.  Fig.  in. 


Fig.  153. 


F,g.  15*. 


Fig.  154. 


•  Kijurcj  li?,  Ii8,  159  and  100,  »rt  introduced  on  th«  •ulhonrjr  of  Dr.  Hortoii. 
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Fig.  161. 
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Fig.  152.  P  on  a  145°  22';  c  on  a  159°  SO';  c  on  P  165°  30';  z"  on  a  111°  15' ;  zona 
137°  51';  s  on  e  115°  30' ;  a  on  e  175=  30"  (Shcpard). 

Figs.  157,  158,  159,  160.  P  on  a  145°  22^ ;  P  on  t  154°  ;  P"  on  /  103°  50' ;  1  on  z  155°  ; 
r  on  i  1333  50' ;  z  on  a  137°  51' ;  P  on  c  165°  ;  e  on  z  145°  (Ilor(on). 
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Jefferson  County.  On  the  banks  of  Vrooraan  lake,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  village  of  Oxbow,  crystallized  quartz  is  found 
in  cavities  and  geodes,  associated  with  crystallized  calcareous 
spar.  The  crystals  are  small,  usually  regular  six-sided  prisms 
with  six-sided  pyramids.  These  sometimes  cross  each  other 
at  right  angles,  as  in  the  accompanying  Fig.  161  (bis).  They 
are  translucent  and  transparent,  and  occasionally  have  a  yel- 
lowish tint. 

In  the  same  town  (Antwerp),  at  the  Sterling  ore  bed,  crys- 
tallized quartz  is  associated  with  the  specular  iron,  and  is  often 
coated  with  the  rare  Cacoxenitc.  These  crystals,  which  are  usually 
limpid,  but  are  occasionally  tinged  by  oxide  of  iron,  have  the  prisms 
very  short,  as  in  Fig.  144  ;  or  entirely  wanting,  forming  the  dodecaedre 
of  Hauy,  Fig.  162.  They  arc  similar  to  those  which  occur  in  St- 
Lawrence  county,  but  are  smaller. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  cavities  in  which  these  crystals  occur, 
often  contain  pure  water  or  a  colourless  liquid.  The  same  thing,  how- 
ever, has  been  observed  in  regard  to  geodes  of  quartz  and  other  crystals 
at  various  localities,  both  American  and  foreign.* 


X.  2«  u.d: 
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Lewis  Countt.  Near  Natural  bridge,  in  the  town  of 
Diana,  large  opaque  or  semi-transparent  crystal*  occur, 
with  one  or  both  terminations  perfect,  in  a  vein  in  the 
oandstone.  In  addition  to  several  common  forms  thcae 
represented  in  Figs.  163  and  164  have  been  noticed  at 
this  locality.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Natural 
bridge,  drusy  quartz  occurs  abundantly  in  geode.  in 

blL;,awhtene'  C°l0arS  "e  Whjte'  rCddUh  Md 

Monroe  Cou.vtv.  Small  masses  of  hornstone  sometime                   ,  , 

found  in  tllC  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Rochester                         ^  ^  ^ 

Montgomery  County.  At  Palatine,  quart*  crystals  occur  fc«;„,. 

a  jgj ^hedral  pyramid,  while  Mother  is  l^TZ'^  ^  * 

Near  Spraker's  basin,  both  in  the  towns  of  Root  and  Palatine  druses  If  t' 

considerable  beauty  are  found,  associated  with  calcareo,^  si     ^     £ T  °f 

Masses  of  aggregated  crystals'  are  aS2S 

Infeno/sneH  '    ™  ******  ^  '»  ™  ^ith  in  aivv  quantity 

with  hornstone.    Near  Kingsbridge,  the  quartz  is  sometimes  fetid  ^  ^ 

Ontario  CouNTr.  According  to  Mr.  Hall  small  lm~i  „  -.i.     i  „ 

the  sandstone  at  Vienna,  on  Flint  creek.t  *  ^  fa 

miT'  £ °TOTY"        8lalC  iD  d'iS  C°Unty  8°metimcs  embracc»  ^ds  of  quartz.    Some  of 
them  may  be  seen  on  a  cross-road  from  Bellvale  to  Thomson's  pond    In  dinTrf  A  . 
they  coincide  with  the  slate  in  which  they  are  embraced.    SomT  f  them  L  flmlenT 
twenty  feet  in  width.    The  quartz  of  these  deposits  ,s  granular,  co  mnaTa"  ^  c d 
The  crystals,  however,  are  not  usually  perfect.*  crystallized. 

inFiZ?^t0{^  Vm^^f^Wk-^P»-ryform(F,g.]29)  occur,  in  « 
in  jasper.    The  crystals  are  small,  but  very  perfect.    At  Uiis  locaJily  also  are  f0„n,l 
mens  of  calcedony  coating  cavities  in  the  jasper.  *       '  ' 

At  Rocky  hill,  in  the  town  of  Warwick,  there  are  found  crystals  which  vary  from  tran«l„ 

r8;;irwhf  ViTh  and  yel!rh  whitc — and  ^-*X3ir£ 

at  5= ,t  too XXf0^  ~  —  ~*  ^  ! 

^r^A^i^r^?'^  i3o,and  i3i>  hav° bccn  found  — 

ruic  ,  ana  mose  similar  to  Fig.  132,  both  blue  and  white,  occur  in  Warwick. 


Mr*.  —  Part  II. 
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The  variety  Heliotrope  is  found  in  veins  in  the  slate  in  the  town  of  BloomingrotC.  It  is  of 
a  rich  grass-green  colour,  finely  translucent,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish. 

In  the  town  of  Monroe,  two  and  a  half  miles  southeast  of  Greenwood  furnace,  there  is  a 
bed  of  quartz.  At  the  northeast  end,  where  alone  it  is  visible,  it  is  four  rods  wide,  and  rises 
fifteen  feet  above  the  gneiss  on  each  side.  It  is  visible  for  more  than  twenty  rods,  and  gradually 
disappears  beneath  the  surface.  The  quartz  is  white  and  nearly  opaque,  containing  in  many 
places  green  coccolitc.* 

Putnam  County.  Hyalite,  of  a  light  blue  colour,  is  found  in  thin  coatings  on  the  granite 
at  the  Phillips  ore  bed.    It  is  rare,  and  is  sometimes  associated  with  green  malachite. 

Ft*  i«3.  Rensselaer  County.  Diamond  rock,  near  the  village  of  Lansirigburgh, 

has  furnished  fine  specimens  of  limpid  quartz.  Some  were  well  defined 
and  doubly  terminated,  but  most  commonly  one  of  the  ends  was  imbedded 
in  the  rock.  The  forms  observed  here  are  those  represented  in  Figs.  131 
and  1 32.  It  is  now  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  good  specimens  from  this 
locality,  but  crystals  of  various  degrees  of  perfection  arc  not  uncommon  in 
the  slate  in  various  parts  of  the  county.  The  form  represented  in  Fig.  165, 
is  common  at  Williamstown,  and  may  hereafter  bo  found  in  this  and  in  Co- 
lumbia county. 

Richmond  County.  Smoky  quartz,  as  well  as  the  limpid  variety,  occurs 
in  well  defined  crystals  in  the  hill  which  passes  through  this  county.  It  is 
usually  in  druses  of  small  crystals,  and  sometimes  these  radiate  from  a  centre,  and  exhibit 
perfect  terminations  on  the  circumference.  The  specimens  are  often  so  deeply  coloured  as 
to  place  them  under  the  ferruginous  variety. 

The  walls  of  the  thin  fissures  in  the  greenstone  at  Port  Richmond  quarry,  are  sometimes 
studded  with  small  but  quite  perfect  crystals  of  quartz,  associated  with  equally  minute  crys- 
tals of  feldspar. 

St.  Lawrence  County.  At  the  mines  of  specular  iron  in  the  towns  of  Fowler,  Hermon 
and  Edwards,  crystals  of  the  forms  represented  in  Figs.  144  and  162,  arc  abundant.  They 
are  sometimes  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  arc  translucent  or  transparent.  They  also  occur 
loosely  in  the  soil,  when  they  have  a  dark  colour,  arc  entirely  opaque,  and  somewhat  cellular, 
as  if  some  portion  of  the  material  of  the  crystal  has  been  dissolved  out. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Gouvcrncur,  smoky  crystals  are  found  in  the  limestone,  associated  with 
tourmaline  and  other  minerals.  They  sometimes  exhibit  the  fused  appearance  already  noticed. 
On  the  banks  of  Laidlaw  lake,  in  the  town  of  Rossie,  there  is  a  fine  locality  of  crystallized 
quartz.  The  crystals  are  implanted,  grouped,  singly  and  sometimes  doubly  terminated ;  in  the 
latter  case,  touching  the  rock  only  by  the  faces  or  angles  of  the  prism.   They  are  from  half  an 
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Fig.  166. 


Fit  W. 


Fig.  168. 


inch  to  three  or  four  in  length,  and  are  transparent  or  translucent.  The  six-sided  prism  with  six- 
sided  pyramids  is  common :  and 
there  arc  also  found  the  forms  re- 
presented in  Figs.  143  and  147,  in 
Fig.  166,  and  the  twins  167  and 
168. 

Near  Grass  lake,  in  the  same 
town  with  the  preceding,  quartz 
is  found  in  rounded  and  smooth 
masses,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to 
that  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  having  the 
lustre  and  oilier  characters  of  hya- 
lite.   These  masses  seem  to  have 
been  crystals  which  have  been 
cither  wholly  or  partially  fused.    They  are  often  penetrated  by  crystals  of  feldspar,  and  are 
found  adhering  to  gneiss.*    This  is  probably  the  variety  to  which  Mr.  Dana,  in  his  Mine- 
ralogy, refers  under  the  head  of  Hyalite. 

Jaspery  iron,  or  iron  flint,  is  found  at  the  Parish  ore  bed. 

Saratoga  County.  According  to  Mr.  Mather,  quartz  crystals  arc  found  in  considerable 
abundance,  in  a  rock  intermediate  between  the  calcifcrous  sandstone  and  the  limestone,  in 
Gal  way  in  this  county. 

In  the  blue  limestone  near  Saratoga-Springs,  agate,  passing  into  hornstone,  is  found.  It  is 
blue  and  white,  and  is  sometimes  beautifully  striped,  but  the  masses  are  not  large. 

Sullivan  County.  Crystallized  quartz,  usually  in  druses,  and  associated  with  galena, 
zinc,  blende,  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  is  found  at  the  well  known  lead  mine  two  miles  from 
the  village  of  Wurtzboro'.  This  deposit  is  in  a  coarse  sandstone,  called  millstone  grit.  The 
specimens  arc  inferior  to  those  found  in  the  same  range,  and  with  the  same  associations,  m 
Ulster  county. 

Ulster  County.  In  the  town  of  Wawarsing,  near  the  Red  bridge,  and  also  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Ellenville,  crystallized  quartz  has  been  found  in  excavations  which  have  been  made 
for  lead  and  copper  ores.  The  associates  arc  similar  to  those  which  occur  in  Sullivan  county. 
At  the  Red  bridge  mine,  a  vast  quantity  of  these  crystals  were  obtained  during  the  explora- 
tions which  were  carried  on  a  few  years  since.  These  crystals  were  usually  opaque  and  im- 
planted, but  were  often  translucent  and  doubly  terminated.  They  have  been  found  of  from 
two  to  four  inches  in  length. 

At  the  Ellenville  mine,  the  crystals  are  usually  transparent,  but  they  are  much  smaller  than 
those  from  the  preceding  locality.  Some  interesting  forms  have  been  observed,  which  are 
represented  on  the  next  page,  viz  :  Figs.  169,  170,  171,  172. 
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Figs.  135,  136,  149,  also  occur  at  this  locality,  with  several  other 
more  common  forms. 

Crystallized  quartz  is  also  found  abundantly  at  Flatbush  in  this 
county.  Fig.  173  represents  a  compound  crystal  from  that  loca- 
lity. 


Fi*.  174. 


Fig.  17S. 


Waimn  County.  On  the  islands  in  Lake  George,  and  especially  on  Diamond  island,  four 
miles  north  of  the  village  of  Caldwell,  very  beautiful  transparent  crystals  of  quartz  were  for- 
merly found  in  considerable  abundance,  in  the  cal- 
cifcrous  sandstone.  They  were  generally  six-sided 
prisms,  often  with  pyramidal  terminations,  and  were 
sometimes  four  or  five  inches  long,  either  loose  or  in 
cavities  in  the  rock.  One  of  these  forms,  described 
and  figured  by  Dr.  G.  Troost,  the  Quartz  unibinaire 
of  Haiiy  (Fig.  174),  is  a  hexahedral  prism  with  the 
edges  of  their  bases  bevelled.  P  on  o  128°  20'. 
In  the  same  group  were  several  of  this  form,  and 
one  having  some  of  the  solid  angles  of  the  prism 
truncated,  forming  a  combination  of  the  rkombifere 
of  Haiiy,  and  of  the  unibinaire,  as  in  Fig.  175. 
These  crystals  were  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch 
in  length,  and  were  found  associated  with  calcareous  spar.* 
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Transparent  and  beautiful  crystals,  but  which  seldom  exceed  an  inch  in  length,  are  still 
found  in  considerable  abundance  on  Diamond  island,  and  at  Diamond  point,  about  a  mile  north 
of  the  former.  They  are  usually  contained  in  cavities  -in  the  calcifcrous  sandstone,  and  are 
associated  with  crystals  of  calcareous  spar  and  pearl  spar.  Small  particles  of  anthracite  are 
also  occasionally  found  in  these  cavities,  as  is  the  case  in  Herkimer  county.    Perfect  crystals 


Fig.  178.  Fig.  177.  Fig.  17*.  Fig.  179.  F.».  1»0. 


of  large  size  are  now  very  rare  at  these  localities.  Figs.  176, 177, 178  and  179  represent  some 
forms  obtained  at  Diamond  Point.    Fig.  180  is  from  Diamond  island. 

Westchkstek  County.  Drusy  quartz  occurs  in  geodes  and  cavities  in  hornstonc,  which 
almost  approaches  calccdony,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ncw-Rochcllc.  It  is  associated  with  serpen- 
tine and  other  magnesian  minerals. 

Common  quartz  is  found  in  masses  of  some  size,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Yonkers, 
and  also  near  West-Farms,  where  it  is  of  a  rose  colour. 

At  the  marble  quarry  at  Hastings,  there  are  veins  of  calccdony,  from  \  to  J  inch  in  width, 
between  the  layers  of  the  rock.    The  specimens  are  translucent,  pale  yellow  and  white. 

To  the  above  I  add,  Fig. 

Fig-  ML  r«  Mfc  |gl)  ^ plagiidre of  Hatiy, 

which,  according  to  Shc- 
pard,  is  found  on  the  White 
mountains  in  New-Hamp- 
shire ;  Fig.  182,  the  emar- 
gine  of  Hauy,  and  Fig.  183 
from  Shepard,  both  of  which 
1  occur  at  Quebec,  Canada. 
Fig.  181.  P  on  x  148° 
42';  r  onx  167°  56';  *on 
x  125°  11'. 

Fig.  182.  P  on/  or  2  on 
/ 141°  40'. 

Fig.  183.  P  on  o  160° 
10';  oono  125°  lO'  (She- 
pard). 
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TABULAR  SPAR. 


Aogit-Spmh.  Mbit  —  Bimlicate  of  Lim*.  Tin 
nil*.)  —  Wutladonile.  Baulant.  —  Tabula/  Spu.  Phillipt,  SKtpard  anil  Paw. 


Description.  Colour  white,  with  a  shade  of  grey,  yellow,  red  or  brown.   It  occurs  in  granu- 


also  massive  and  disseminated.  The  primary  form  is  a  right 
(or  oblique)  rhombic  prism.  Fig.  184.  M  on  M'  95°  20'.  Principal 
cleavages  parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  primary.  Fracture  splintery. 
Lustre  pearly  vitreous.  Translucent  to  opaque.  Brittle.  Hardness 
from  4.5  to  5.0.  Specific  gravity  from  2.80  to  2.90.  Before  the 
blowpipe,  it  melts  with  difficulty  into  a  semi-transparent  colourless 
enamel ;  with  borax,  it  fuses  easily  into  a  transparent  glass.  It  forms 
a  jelly  with  muriatic  acid,  and  the  solution,  after  the  separation  of  the 
silica,  gives  an  abundant  precipitate  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  ;  and 
it  may  thus  be  distinguished  from  carbonate  of  lime,  gypsum  and 
tremolitc,  each  of  which  tabular  spar  sometimes  resembles. 

Composition.  The  results  of  all  the  analyses  that  have  been  made  of  this  mineral,  concur 
in  showing  that  it  is  a  bisilicate  of  lime,  but  it  is  never  free  from  small  quantities  of  foreign 
matter.  According  to  Stromcycr,  it  contains  silica  51 .45,  lime  47.41,  oxide  of  iron  0.40. 
Formula  Ca+2SiO,. 


Geolooical  Situation.  It  occurs  in 
York. 


in  various  parts  of  northern  New- 


L0CAL1TIES. 

Essex  County.  At  Willsborough,  nine  miles  northwest  of  Essex,  this  mineral  forms  the 
sides  of  a  powerful  vein  of  garnet  which  traverses  gneiss.  It  occurs  in  clcavablc  masses, 
white  and  translucent.  A  specimen  from  this  locality  was  analyzed  by  Mr.  Vanuxem.*  Its 
composition  was  as  follows : 

Silica,   51.07 

Lime  47.00 

Oxide  of  iron,   1.35 

In  the  town  of  Lewis,  about  ten  miles  south  of  Keesevillc,  tabular  spar  is  found  in  abun- 
dance, with  similar  associates  as  at  the  last  named  locality.  The  garnet  exhibits  various 
colours  j  it  is  massive,  and  in  grains,  forming  the  variety  called  colophonite.  The  tabular  spar 
is  very  friable,  and  has  a  white  or  yellowish  white  colour. 


II.  182. 
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About  a  mfle  and  a  half  north  of  Lewis  comers,  there  is  another  locality.  The  mineral 
here  is  snow-white,  and  closely  resembles  that  from  Easton  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  associated 
with  garnet  and  quartz,  the  latter  of  which  gives  a  sharpness  to  the  masses  of  tabular  spar, 
which  it  does  not  usually  possess. 

At  Rogers'  rock,  near  the  line  between  this  and  the  county  of  Warren,  tabular  spar  occurs 
with  characters  similar  to  those  observed  in  the  specimens  from  Willsborough.  It  is  asso- 
ciated with  garnet,  adularia  and  common  feldspar. 

The  same  mineral  is  not  unfrequently  found  in  loose  masses  in  various  parts  of  this  county. 
It  has  thus  been  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Henry.  As  thus  found,  it  has  a  greyish 
white  colour,  with  a  tinge  of  olive,  and  is  highly  translucent.  It  is  associated  with  brown 
mica,  and  sparingly  with  scales  of  graphite.* 

Lewis  County.  In  the  town  of  Diana,  about  a  mile  from  the  Natural  bridge,  is  a  large 
deposit  of  tabular  spar  in  the  limeBtone.  It  is  of  a  snow-white  colour,  has  a  vitreous  lustre, 
and  closely  resembles  some  varieties  of  trcmolitc.  Its  apparent  purity  induced  me  to  subject 
it  to  analysis.    Its  composition  is  as  follows  : 

Silica,   51.90 

Lime,  47.55 

Oxide  of  iron,   0.25 

At  this  locality,  the  tabular  spar  is  associated  with  green  coccolitc,  and  is  exactly  similar 
to  the  specimens  which  arc  found  in  loose  masses  in  Oneida  county.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
tins  is  the  rock  from  which  these  bowlders  have  been  detached. 

There  is  another  locality  nearer  to  the  Natural  bridge  than  the  preceding,  where  the  mineral 
is  abundantly  found  in  detached  masses.  Here,  however,  it  is  of  a  greyish  colour,  and  the 
folia  are  not  so  large  or  beautiful,  nor  is  the  lustre  so  high. 

Oneida  County.  Large  bowlders  of  tabular  spar,  associated  with  garnet,  have  been  dug 
up  in  the  village  of  Boonville.  The  specimens,  as  I  have  just  stated,  resemble  those  from 
Lewis  county  more  nearly  than  those  from  Essex.  The  Essex  county  specimens  are  usually 
associated  with  garnet  or  colophonite,  whereas  those  from  Boonville  and  Diana  have  green 
granular  pyroxene  (coccolite)  as  their  associate.  I  have  compared  specimens  from  the  two 
localities,  and  find  it  very  difficult  to  distinguish  them.  This  is  a  fact  of  some  interest  in 
connection  with  the  mode  in  which  bowlders  have  been  transported.  Boonville  is  between 
forty  and  fifty  miles  directly  south  of  the  Natural  bridge.  These  bowlders  have  been  described 
by  Prof.  Hubbard,  of  Dartmouth  College.t 
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NEMALITE. 

Description.  Colour  white,  greyish  and  bluish  white.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  elastic 
fibres,  usually  parallel,  sometimes  curved,  and  which  are  easily  separable.  It  closely  resem- 
bles asbcslus.  Lustre  pearly.  Translucent  or  opaque.  Hardness  about  2.0.  Specific 
gravity  from  2.35  to  2.44.  By  exposure  to  a  red  heat,  it  is  rendered  brown,  gives  out 
water,  becomes  brittle,  and  is  easily  reducible  to  powder.  It,  however,  still  retains  its 
fibrous  structure.    Soluble  in  acids  without  effervescence. 

Tins  mineral  closely  resembles  asbestus,  and  some  varieties  of  Dr.  Thomson's  ttellite. 
The  action  of  the  blowpipe,  and  of  acids,  will  serve  to  distinguish  it.  Asbestus  does  not 
become  brown  or  brittle  before  the  blowpipe,  like  ncmalitc,  nor  is  it  soluble  in  acids.  Stcllite 
is  fusible  into  a  white  enamel,  and  forms  a  jelly  with  muriatic  acid. 

Composition.  Magnesia  51.72,  silica  12.57,  peroxide  of  iron  5.87,  water  29.67(Tft©m- 
son). 

Geological  Situation.  Ncmalitc  has  heretofore  been  found  only  in  thin  veins  in  serpen- 
tine and  greenstone.    It  was  first  noticed  at  Hobokcn  in  New-Jersey,  by  Mr.  Nuttall. 

localities. 

Rockland  County.  This  mineral  is  found  in  very  thin  veins  in  the  greenstone  at  Piermont, 
where  it  exactly  resembles  the  specimens  found  at  Hobokcn  and  Bergen  hill.  It  is  not  com- 
mon at  the  former  locality ;  and  the  stellite,  which  is  more  abundant,  may  easily  be  mistaken 
for  it,  as  the  fibres  of  that  mineral  are  sometimes  parallel. 


[From  the 
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cent  on  the  edges, 


Description.  Colour  various  shades  of  green,  particularly  leek-grccn 
and  mountain-green ;  also  yellowish-grey  and  straw-yellow.  It  occurs 
regularly  crystallized,  also  massive  and  disseminated.  The  primary 
form  is  said  to  be  a  right  rectangular  prism  (Shcpard).  Fig.  185.  The 
form  of  the  crystals  is  generally  so  indistinct,  that  a  few  only  of  the  faces 
can  be  traced.  Texture  compact,  sometimes  soft  to  the  touch,  tender  but 
tenacious.  Fracture  conchoidal  or  splintery.  Does  not  adhere  to  the 
tongue.  Lustre  resinous,  inclining  to  pearly.  Translucent,  or  translu- 
to  opaque.    Hardness  of  precious  serpentine,  3.5;  of  nephrite,  7.0. 
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Specific  gravity  from  2.50  to  3.00.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  becomes  of  a  brownish  red 
colour,  hardens,  but  melts  only  with  great  difficulty  on  the  edges  ;  with  borax,  it  fuses  with 
difficulty  into  a  green  glass,  which  becomes  almost  white  on  cooling.  By  calcination,  it  loses 
water  and  becomes  harder.    It  is  partly  attacked  by  acids. 

Varieties.  Noble  or  Precious  Serpentine.  This  includes  the  translucent  specimens,  and 
has  usually  a  green  colour  with  a  tint  of  yellow.  It  is  harder  than  many  other  varieties,  and 
its  fragments  often  have  very  sharp  edges. 

Common  Serpentine.  It  is  of  various  shades  of  green,  usually  dark,  and  with  brown  or 
black  intermixed.  The  colours  arc  seldom  uniform,  but  arc  arranged  in  stripes,  veins,  clouds, 
spots,  etc.  Its  hardness  is  less  than  that  of  the  precious  serpentine,  and  its  fracture  is  usually 
dull. 

Nephrite.  The  colours  arc  grey,  green  and  white.  It  is  massive,  and  in  rolled  pieces. 
Dull  or  glimmering.  Fracture  splintery.  Strongly  translucent,  and  difficultly  frangible. 
Hardness  7.0. 

Steatite  or  Soapstone.  Colour  white,  red  and  yellow ;  often  with  markings  of  green,  pur- 
ple and  black.  Occurs  massive,  in  crusts,  and  rarely  in  false  crystals.  Fracture  splintery 
and  uneven.  It  is  soft,  sectile,  and  has  a  very  greasy  feel.  Somewhat  translucent  on  the 
edges.    Hardens  before  the  blowpipe  ;  becomes  black,  but  is  infusible. 

Potstone.  Has  a  greenish  grey  or  Icck-grccn  colour ;  is  coarse,  and  indistinctly  granular. 
Its  Kofiness  and  tenacity  arc  such  lhat  it  can  be  readily  turned  on  a  lathe,  and  formed  into 
vessels  of  various  kinds.    It  is  perhaps  nothing  more  than  a  variety  of  indurated  talc. 

The  Picrolite  of  Haussman,  appears  to  be  identical  with  serpentine.  It  is  described  as 
being  massive  or  fibrous,  with  a  radiated  structure.  Colour  leek-green,  passing  into  yellow. 
Translucent  on  the  edges.  Streak  somewhat  shining.  Colours  glass  of  borax  green,  but  the 
colour  disappears  on  cooling. 

The  Retinalite  of  Dr.  Thomson,  is  probably  also  nothing  more  than  a  variety  of  serpentine. 

The  beautiful  marble  called  Verd  antique,  is  white  limestone,  with  grains  and  spots  of 
green  serpentine.  A  notice  of  our  principal  localties  of  this  valuable  material  will  be  found 
in  the  article  on  Marble  (page  67).  It  is  sometimes  treated  of  in  connection  with  serpentine, 
as  it  is  to  the  presence  of  that  mineral  that  the  great  beauty  of  this  marble  is  to  be  ascribed. 

Composition.  Precious  Serpentine  —  Silica  41 .95,  magnesia  40.64,  alumina  0.37,  pro- 
toxide of  iron  2.22,  water  11 .68,  carbonic  acid  and  bitumen  3.42  (Lychnell). 

Common  Serpentine  —  Silica  42.16,  magnesia  42.26,  protoxide  of  iron  1 .98,  water  12.33, 
carbonic  acid  and  bitumen  1 .03  (Lychnell). 

Soapstone,  from  Cornwall,  Eng.  —  Silica  45.00,  magnesia  24.75,  alumina  9.25,  potash 
0.75,  water  18.00,  oxide  of  iron  1 .00  (Klaproth). 

Potstone,  from  Sweden  —  Silica  49.01,  magnesia  30.20,  alumina  6.08,  protoxide  of  iron 
11.40,  water  4.20  (Thomson). 

Mm.  —  Part  II.  35 
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Picrolite,  from  Taberg  in  Sweden  —  Silica  40.98,  magnesia  33.44,  protoxide  of  iron 
8.72,  water  12.86,  carbonic  acid  1.73  (Lycknell). 

It  may  be  here  observed,  tliat  the  crystalline  forms  of  serpentine  have  usually  been  consi- 
dered pscudomorphs  ;  and  within  a  few  years,  M.  Quernstedt  has  advanced  the  opinion  that 
they  are  pseudo-crystals  of  chrysolite,  the  peridot  of  Haiiy,  and  the  prismatic  chrysolite  of 
Mohs.  One  variety  of  this  mineral,  the  olivine,  occurs  in  lavas  and  in  trap  rocks  and  green- 
stone ;  a  fact  which  accords  sufficiently  well  with  the  occurrence  of  these  serpentine  crystals, 
and  of  serpentine  in  the  massive  form,  with  or  near  the  trappcan  or  at  least  pyrogenous  rocks. 
Moreover,  the  composition  of  the  olivine  would  offer  no  objection  to  this  view.  According  to 
Walmstadt,  the  olivine  from  Somma  contains  silica  40.08,  magnesia  44.24,  oxide  of  iron 
15.26.  But  the  strongest  argument  is  the  close  similarity  in  the  crystalline  form.  And  the 
change  in  composition  to  convert  olivine  into  serpentine,  being  chiefly  that  of  the  removal  of 
oxide  of  iron  and  the  substitution  of  magnesia,  is  not  more  remarkable  than  that  which  we 
know  to  have  taken  place  in  hornblende,  scapolitc,  spinclle,  and  several  other  minerals.  This 
view  will  moreover  account  for  that  want  of  perfection  so  marked  in  the  crystals  of  serpentine. 

Uses.  When  compact,  and  susceptible  of  a  polish,  it  is  highly  esteemed  for  ornamental 
purposes.  It  may  also  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  some  of  the  salts  of  magnesia.  Soap- 
stone,  in  consequence  of  its  resisting  the  action  of  heat,  is  employed  for  lining  furnaces,  and 
other  similar  purposes.    It  has  also  been  used  as  a  cheap  paint. 

LOCALITIES. 

Serpentine,  in  its  different  varieties,  is  quite  abundant  in  this  State.  I  shall  notice  only  the 
more  important  localities. 

Essex  County.  The  precious  variety,  often  having  a  very  rich  green  colour,  is  found  asso- 
ciated with  white  limestone  in  several  parts  of  this  county.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Port 
Henry,  there  arc  fine  specimens,  both  massive,  and  disseminated  in  small  grains  or  angular 
fragments  in  the  limestone,  forming  the  verd-antique  marble.  Large  blocks  of  this  material 
may  be  here  obtained.  It  is  susceptible  of  polish,  and  exhibits  all  the  characters  for  which 
the  verd  antique  is  so  highly  esteemed. 
Jefferson  County.  In  the  town  of  Antwerp,  two  miles  southwest  of  Oxbow,  serpentine 
Fig.  iw.  is  found,  which  has  a  yellowish  green  colour,  and  is  both  massive  and 
crystallized.  It  is  in  white  limestone,  and  often  has  veins  of  amianthus 
running  through  it.  Granular  plumbago  also  occurs  in  the  limestone. 
The  crystals,  although  not  entirely  perfect,  are  much  more  so  than  is 
usual  in  this  mineral.  Fig.  186  represents  one  of  the  forms,  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  measure  the  inclination  of  the  secondary  faces. 

The  massive  variety  at  this  locality  sometimes  has  a  slaty  structure, 
and  it  is  then  also  harder  and  more  brittle. 
Lewis  County.  Extensive  beds  of  a  dark  and  compact  serpentine  occur  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Natural  bridge.   It  sometimes  passes  into  steatite,  which  is  so  soft  as  to  be  easily 
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cut  and  turned  on  a  lathe.  It  is  of  variouB  colours,  from  a  very  light  green  to  nearly  black, 
and  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  Large  blocks  hare  been  quarried  at  this  locality,  entirely 
free  from  checks  and  flaws  which  so  often  render  this  material  valueless. 

New- York  County.  On  the  Hudson  river,  near  the  city,  there  is  a  large  bed  of  serpentine, 
with  veins  of  amianthus  while  the  same  mineral,  entirely  resembling  that  at  Hoboken,  is 
frequently  found  in  bowlders  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island.  Dr.  Gale  states  that  these 
bowlders  are  rare  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island. 

Onondaga  CouNTy.  On  the  hill  a  short  distance  east  of  the  mansion  of  Major  Burnet  at 
Syracuse,  there  is  a  dyke  or  bed  of  serpentine,  more  or  less  mixed  with  limestone,  and  having 
various  shades  of  colour,  as  bottle  green,  greyish  green,  and  nearly  black. 

These  serpentines  were  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Vanuxem,  and  described  by  him  in  his  report 
of  1839,  and  he  considers  them  new  varieties  for  our  country.  "  Some  have  a  peculiar 
appearance,  like  bronze,  owing  to  small  gold-like  particles  with  a  lamellar  structure,  resem- 
bling bronzitc  or  mctalloidal  diallage.  There  are  also  other  particles  highly  translucent,  like 
precious  serpentine,  with  frequently  small  nuclei  resembling  devitrifications  or  porcellanitcs, 
coloured  white,  yellow,  blood-red,  variegated,  etc.  The  grain  of  this  kind  is  like  common 
serpentine.  In  other  kinds,  the  mass  seems  to  be  made  up  of  small  globuliform  concretions, 
varying  in  size,  being  centres  of  aggregation.  Some  are  of  dark  vitreous  serpentine,  others 
arc  of  the  compact  kind,  the  enveloping  part  being  of  a  lighter  colour. "t 

These  principal  varieties  produce  endless  mixtures  upon  the  small  scale,  and  numerous 
differences  in  the  shades  of  colour. 

According  to  Mr.  Vanuxem,  these  serpentines  seem  to  resemble  the  ophiolites  of  Tuscany ; 
and  should  the  views  of  Brocchi  bo  correct,  they  may  not  only  be  similar  in  origin,  but  in  age. 

In  regard  to  the  chemical  nature  of  these  minerals,  I  have  observed  that  all  the  specimens 
contain  a  large  admixture  of  carbonate  of  lime.  They  almost  all  effervesce  freely  in  acids  ; 
but  there  is  always  a  nucleus  of  serpentine.  The  specimens  are  susceptible  of  a  polish,  and 
when  sufficiently  compact,  and  free  from  seams,  exhibit  in  a  striking  manner  the  great  variety 
of  colours  which  the  mineral  possesses. 

Orange  County.  There  are  several  localities  of  serpentine  in  the  towns  of  Cornwall, 
Monroe  and  Warwick.  In  the  Forest  of  Dean  in  Cornwall,  it  is  yellow  and  dark  yellowish 
green,  in  imperfect  crystals  and  grains,  in  white  limestone. 

The  common  variety  of  a  dark  colour  is  found  associated  with  magnetic  iron  ore,  at  the 
O'Ncil  and  Forshee  mines  in  the  town  of  Monroe.    The  quantity,  however,  is  small. 

There  are  several  localities  of  the  crystallized,  massive  and  disseminated  varieties  in  the 
town  of  Warwick.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  about  two  miles  south  of  the 
village  of  Amity.  It  is  found  here  in  imperfect  crystals,  which  arc  grass-green,  yellowish 
green,  and  nearly  black.  The  crystals  arc  sometimes  two  and  a  half  inches  long  and  one 
and  a  half  broad;  and  Dr.  Fowler  has  noticed  some,  probably  from  the  same  locality,  which 
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arc  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  in  circumference.  He  describes  them  as  slightly  rhomboi- 
dal  prisms.*  The  crystals  which  I  hare  seen  are  right  rhomboidal  prisms,  with  angles  of 
about  105°  and  75°.  Sometimes,  however,  they  approach  the  rhombohedral  form,  and  at 
others  again  they  arc  nearer  to  right  rectangular  prisms.  The  great  diversity  in  crystalline 
form,  and  tho  bent  and  irregular  appearance  of  the  crystals  themselves,  lead  me  to  believe 
that  they  have  undergone  changes  since  their  original  formation.  Dr.  Thomson  suggests  that 
they  may  be  crystals  of  killinite,  rather  than  of  serpentine ;  but  killinite  melts  by  the  blow- 
pipe, which  is  not  the  case  with  our  mineral.  The  associates  of  these  crystals  are  crichtonite 
and  spinelle.    The  same  mineral  also  occurs  massive  at  this  locality. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Amity,  there  is  a  bed  of  vcrd  antique,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  of  considerable  extent ;  and  on  the  east  side  of  Long  pond  there  is  a  large  vein,  the 
breadth  of  which  is  unknown.   Its  colour  is  dark  oil-green,  approaching  to  black. 

Putnam  County.  In  Phillipstown,  five  miles  south  of  the  village  of  Fishkill,  serpentine 
of  almost  every  variety  occurs  in  a  bed  of  white  limestone.  It  is  sometimes  translucent,  has 
the  conchoidal  fracture,  and  exhibits  various  shades  from  yellow  through  yellowish  green  to 
blackish  green.  Sometimes  it  is  disseminated  through  the  limestone  in  small  grains,  which 
occasionally  have  liltlc  circles  of  amianthus  around  them.  There  is  also  a  slaty  variety  which 
has  a  dark  green  colour,  breaks  into  irregular  four-sided  prisms,  and  is  hard  and  compact. 
Another  variety  is  of  a  greenish  white  colour,  is  harder  than  the  preceding,  and  is  fusible 
upon  thin  edges  by  the  blowpipe.  It  quite  closely  resembles  nephrite.  But  it  is  evident  from 
an  inspection  of  the  locality,  that  however  different  the  specimens  may  appear  in  the  cabinet, 
they  all  belong  to  the  same  species.  Indeed  one  variety  passes  into  another  by  almost  imper- 
ceptible gradations.  All  the  differences  which  are  here  observable,  are  undoubtedly  owing  to 
foreign  admixture.  A  portion  of  feldspar,  or  tremolite,  or  both,  has  replaced  the  serpentine, 
and  thus  produces  those  differences  in  character  and  appearance  to  which  1  have  referred. 
This  is  another  of  those  facts  which  should  put  mineralogists  upon  their  guard  in  the  an- 
nouncement and  description  as  new,  of  those  minerals  which  differ  from  known  ones  princi 
pally  in  slight  variations  in  chemical  composition. 

The  vcrd  antique,  which  is  found  at  this  locality,  has  not  heretofore  been  obtained  in  blocks 
of  sufficient  size  and  solidity  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  marble. 

There  is  a  locality  of  serpentine  in  the  same  town  with  the  preceding,  about  ten  or  eleven 
miles  north-northeast  of  Pcekskill,  and  alxmt  three  quarters  of  a  mile  cast  of  Horton's  pond. 
The  rock  is  of  a  blackish  green,  fine  grained,  and  sometimes  coarsely  crystalline.  It  is  yel- 
lowish on  the  weathered  surface,  and  is  associated  with  steatite.  It  seems  to  be  sufficiently 
abundant  to  warrant  its  employment  as  a  marble. t 

Another  locality,  which  is  deserving  of  particular  notice,  is  Brown's  quarry,  near  Pine 
pond,  and  a  mile  and  a  quarter  north-northwest  from  the  county  poor-house.  It  is  dark 
coloured,  from  dark  green  to  black,  and  varies  in  structure  from  compact  to  coarsely  crystal- 
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line.  It  is  very  abundant ;  may  be  obtained  in  large  blocks,  and  when  polished,  has  a  per- 
fectly black  colour,  and  is  highly  esteemed  for  ornamental  purposes. 

In  the  fissures  of  this  serpentine,  there  arc  veins  of  trcmolitc,  schiller  spar,  and  other  allied 
minerals. 

At  "  Cotton  rock"  in  Phillipstown,  three  and  a  half  miles  below  West-Point,  precious  ser- 
pentine occurs  with  veins  of  silky  amianthus,  whence  the  name  of  the  locality. 

Richmond  Countt.  Serpentine  passing  into  steatite,  and  containing  veins  and  masses  of 
magncsitc,  asbestus,  amianthus,  talc,  hydrate  and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  is  found  at  the 
quarantine.  Indeed  it  constitutes  the  main  ridge  of  hills  on  the  island,  which  extends  from 
New-Brighton  to  a  little  west  of  the  village  of  Richmond,  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles. 
According  to  Mr.  Mather,  this  ridge  ranges  N.  20°  E.  and  S.  20°  W.,  and  the  prolongation 
of  the  line  of  direction  strikes  the  serpentine  hills  of  Hobokcn  in  New-Jersey.  Through- 
out its  whole  extent,  this  rock  exhibits  the  diversified  characters  which  are  observer!  at  the 
Quarantine,  or  New-Brighton.  This  grouping  of  minerals,  as  in  other  cases,  renders  it  quite 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  several  varieties  from  each  other.  There  are  many  intermediate  or 
transition  states  of  these  serpentines,  which,  in  hand  specimens,  might  be  considered  as  dis- 
tinct ;  but  an  attentive  examination  of  the  locality  will  unfold  their  true  character,  and  save 
the  chemist  much  labor  and  anxiety. 

Rockland  County.  Serpentine  is  found  in  grains  and  small  masses  in  limestone,  at  several 
localities.  Some  of  these  have  been  noticed  under  the  head  of  Marble  (page  70).  I  am  not 
aware  that  pure  serpentine  has  been  found  in  masses  of  any  considerable  magnitude. 

St.  Lawrence  County.  This  mineral,  in  almost  every  variety,  is  very  abundant  in  this 
county.  In  the  form  of  verd  antique,  it  is  found  in  the  towns  of  Gouverneur,  Fowler, 
Edwards  and  Pitcairn  (sec  page  70) ;  while  the  variety  soapstonc  is  abundant  in  the  towns 
of  Edwards  and  Fowler.  Indeed,  in  most  of  those  places  where  the  true  serpentine  is  found, 
it  passes  into  the  softer  varieties  of  steatite  (soapstonc),  or  into  that  mixture  of  pyroxene  and 
steatite  which  Dr.  Emmons  has  called  Rcnssclatrite. 

The  crystallized  variety,  and  the  precious  serpentine  of  a  light  green  colour,  occur  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Gouverneur ;  and  the  same  mineral  in  the  massive 
form  is  found  associated  with  calcareous  spar,  at  Morris'  natural  dam,  about  two  miles  from 
that  place.    It  is  sometimes  of  a  yellowish  green  colour. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Gouverneur,  crystals  are  also  found,  which  have  the  form  of  scapolite 
in  several  of  its  modifications,  but  which  appear  to  consist  chiefly  of  serpentine  or  steatite. 
In  accordance  with  the  general  views  which  have  been  drawn  from  the  analysis  of  several 
supposed  pscudomorphs  of  hornblende,  pyroxene  and  spinelle,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
these  crystals  arc  composed  of  a  portion  of  the  constituents  of  scapolite,  another  part  of  which 
has  been  replaced  by  serpentine  or  steatite.  The  only  change  necessary  for  this  purpose,  is 
the  removal  of  a  part  of  the  alumina  and  lime,  and  the  substitution  of  magnesia. 

The  serpentine  at  Gouverneur  is  frequently  also  replaced  by  the  fibrous  and  radiated  form 
of  steatitic  pyroxene,  which  is  so  frequently  met  with  in  this  and  in  Jefferson  county. 
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Fig.  188. 
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In  the  town  of  Rossie,  two  miles  north  of  the  village  of  SomerviUe,  there  is  a  locality  of  a 
very  remarkable  pale  yellow  ami  soft  serpentine,  which  is  found  both  massive  and  crystallized. 

The  crystals  are  variously  modi- 
Fi* 190  fied,  but,  as  in  other  cases,  they 

arc  seldom  sufficiently  perfect  or 
well  defined  for  accurate  measure- 
ment. The  general  outline  of 
some  of  these  forms,  however,  may 
be  easily  determined. 

Figures  187,  188,  189,  repro- 
of the  modifications  of 


the  crystalline  forms  which  have  been  observed  in  this  county. 

Warren  County.  Beautiful  serpentine,  of  a  yellowish  green  colour,  occurs  at  Johnsburgh ; 
and  verd  antique  has  also  been  found,  equalling  in  beauty,  whether  the  colours  or  polish  be 
taken  into  the  account,  that  which  has  been  obtained  in  any  part  of  the  State.  It  is  probable 
that  when  this  county  comes  to  be  more  thoroughly  explored,  it  will  be  found  to  contain  many 
interesting  localities  of  the  mineral  in  question. 

Washington  County.  At  the  "  Shelving  rock"  on  Lake  George,  in  the  town  of  Fort- 
Ann,  fourteen  miles  north  of  Caldwell,  serpentine  is  found  in  white  limestone.  It  is  some- 
limes  translucent  and  of  a  yellowish  green  colour,  and  passes  by  imperceptible  gradations 
into  a  soft  grey  soapstone,  of  which  there  seems  to  be  a  considerable  bed.  The  serpentine 
is  often  in  small  grains  and  spots  in  the  limestone,  and  it  may  be  sufficiently  abundant  to 
possess  value  as  a  marble. 

Westchester  County.  Serpentine,  in  almost  every  variety,  both  of  colour  and  structure, 
is  found  on  Davenport's  neck,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  southeast  of  the  village  of  New-Ro- 
chcllc.  It  contains  veins  of  magnesitc,  hornstone,  calcedony,  trcmolitc,  and  occasionally 
grains  of  chrome  iron  ore.  This  locality  furnishes  fine  specimens  for  the  cabinet;  but 
although  the  mineral  is  abundant,  it  is  so  constantly  traversed  by  veins  of  soft  magnesite, 
asbestus,  etc.,  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain  blocks  of  large  size,  which  will 
answer  as  an  ornamental  marble. 

Two  miles  north  of  the  village  of  Rye,  there  arc  beds  of  serpentine,  which  is  usually  of 
an  oil-green  colour.  It  often  has  dark  coloured  grains  of  magnetic  or  chrome  iron  ore. 
Veins  of  magnesite  also  traverse  the  serpentine  in  various  directions.  These  are  sometimes 
several  inches  in  width,  and  are  made  up  of  small  rounded  masses  of  this  mineral,  loosely 
cemented  together  by  hydrate  and  carbonate  of  magnesia.  Small  specimens  of  this  serpen- 
tine, as  well  as  that  at  Davenport's  neck,  receive  a  good  polish  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
large  blocks  free  from  cracks,  and  those  veins  of  other  minerals  which  render  it  useless  as  a 
marble. 

The  mineralogist,  who  is  disposed  to  extend  the  number  of  species  and  varieties,  will  find, 
at  both  the  localities  just  described,  abundant  opportunities  for  this  purpose.  Most  of  the 
species  and  varieties  now  included  under  the  general  names  of  serpentine  and  magnesite,  may 
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here  be  obtained,  but  in  some  cases  they  will  be  found  so  closely  associated  with  each  other, 
that  a  specimen  of  ordinary  size  will  frequently  exhibit  the  gradual  passage  between  the  moat 
widely  different  varieties. 

MAGNESITE. 


T.le 

—  KcruUte,  and  Hydrous 

Under  the  general  name  of  Magnetite,  I  include  several  minerals  which  arc  essentially 
composed  of  silica  and  magnesia,  and  none  of  them  containing  any  notable  proportion  of  the 
carbonate  of 


Description.  Colour  white,  greyish,  bluish,  yellowish  or  reddish  white.  It  always 
occurs  massive,  often  tuberous  and  reniform.  More  or  less  earthy,  always  very  tender.  The 
powder  is  tolerably  hard,  and  it  has  usually  a  smooth  and  unctuous  feel.  Fracture  earthy  and 
conchoidal.  Hardness  from  2.0  to  3.0.  Specific  gravity  of  magncsitc  from  2.60  to  3.40 
(Beudant);  of  meerschaum,  from  0.98  to  2.12.  By  calcination,  it  gives  out  water.  It  is 
with  great  difficulty  fused  by  the  blowpipe  into  a  white  enamel.    It  is  partially  acted  on  by 


Varieties.   Magnetite.  Greyish  white,  with  a  tint  of  red.    It  is  soft,  has  a  i 
unctuous  feel,  but  its  powder  is  pretty  hard. 

Meerschaum.  Colour  snow-white.  Fracture  passing  into  flat,  conchoidal.  Surface  smooth ; 
fine  grained.    Sometimes  it  is  very  soft,  and  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  deposit  from 


Composition.  Magnetite—  Silica  54.00,  magnesia  24.00,  water  20.00,  alumina  1.40 
{Berthier). 

Meertckaum— Silica  42.00,  magnesia  30.50,  water  23.00,  lime  2.30,  alumina  with  a 
trace  of  manganese  2 . 00  ( Thornton). 

Marmolite,  from  Hoboken,  N.  J. — Silica  40.00,  magnesia  42.00,  water  16.45,  dcutoxide 
of  iron  0.90  (Vanuxem). 

Kerolite— Silica  37.95,  magnesia  18.01,  water  31.00,  alumina  12.18  (Pfaff). 

Deweylite— Silica  40.00,  magnesia  40 . 00,  water  20.00  (Shepard). 

Geological  Situation.  All  the  different  varieties  of  this  mineral  are  found  in  veins  in 
serpentine,  and  sometimes  in  veins  of  trap.  They  are  very  closely  allied  to  serpentine,  with 
which  this  species  ought  perhaps  to  be  united. 

LOCALITIES. 

Orange  County.  Near  Greenwood  furnace,  magnesite  of  a  greyish  and  yellowish  white 
colour,  occurs  in  veins  of  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch,  in  serpentine.  It  is  associated  with 
asbestus,  but  it  is  not  abundant 
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Kiciujond  County.  This  mineral  occurs  in  thin  strata  in  the  serpentine  and  magnesian 
marble  near  the  Quarantine.  It  has  a  white  streak  and  powder.  Scctile.  It  adheres  to  the 
tongue.   A  specimen,  according  to  my  analysis,  was  found  to  contain 

Silica,  41.00 

Magnesia,  41.26 

Water   13.50 

Lime  „   2.39 

Peroxide  of  iron,  with  a  little  alumina,   1 . 85 


This  is  nearly  identical  in  composition  with  the  tnarmolite  of  Nuttall,  found  at  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  and  with  the  magnetite  from  the  Bare  hills  near  Baltimore.  Both  of  these,  indeed, 
according  to  Mr.  Vanuxcm,  agree  with  precious  serpentine  from  IS'ewburyport,  Mass.*  There 
is,  however,  some  difference  between  these  minerals  in  regard  to  their  structure. 

Rockland  County.  Magnesite,  or  kerolite,  of  various  shades  of  colour,  as  dull  white, 
greenish  and  greyish  white,  and  dark  green,  is  found  in  narrow  veins,  seldom  above  an  inch 
in  width,  in  the  trap  dykes  which  pass  up  the  northwestern  face  of  Stony  point.  It  is  asso- 
ciated with  other  magnesian  minerals,  and  is  often  traversed  by  thin  veins  of  a  beautiful 
silky  amianthus.  Some  of  the  specimens  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  those  of 
dewcylite,  in  colour  and  other  characters.  Its  hardness  is  from  2.0  to  2.5.  It  yields  readily 
to  the  knife.  Powder  white.  Infusible  by  the  blowpipe,  except  in  very  thin  fragments,  and 
then  the  edges  arc  slightly  rounded,  and  the  mass  becomes  of  a  lighter  colour. 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  the  Stony  point  mineral,  viz  : 


Silica   37.40 

Magnesia,  32.56 

Oxide  of  iron,   io.05 

Water  _   14,60 

Alumina.   5.35 

Oxide  of  manganese,   trace. 


It  differs  from  serpentine,  and  indeed  from  most  of  the  varieties  of  magnesite,  in  the  larger 
proportion  of  oxide  of  iron.  In  this  respect,  it  is  more  nearly  allied  to  picrolitc  than  to  any 
other  mineral  (sec  Serpentine,  page  274). 

Westchester  County.  This  mineral  is  found  in  thin  veins  and  in  nodules  in  serpentine, 
in  several  parts  of  this  county.  At  New-Rochclle,  it  is  often  white,  and  lias  an  earthy  efflo- 
rescent appearance  exactly  resembling  some  of  tho  specimens  found  on  Staten  island.  It  is 
sometimes  stained  apparently  by  chrome  iron  ore.  Occasionally  the  plates  arc  highly  polished 
on  one  or  both  sides,  as  if  they  had  been  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  a  very  smooth  surface 
while  in  a  dissolved  state. 
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Two  miles  north  of  Rye,  is  another  and  more  abundant  locality  of  the  same  mineral.  It 
usually  occurs  in  thin  and  very  brittle  plates  of  a  white  or  light  green  colour.  It  has  a  some- 
what resinous  lustre,  and  is  translucent  on  thin  edges.  Sometimes,  however,  it  appears  to 
be  largely  intermixed  with  true  serpentine,  and  forms  masses  of  considerable  size.  These 
masses  are  usually  made  up  of  angular  fragments,  separated  from  each  other  by  thin  scams 
of  hydrate  and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  the  hydrate  being  in  small  pearly  imperfect  crystals 
or  plates,  and  the  carbonate  in  a  white  powder,  probably  resulting  from  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere  upon  the  hydrate. 

According  to  my  analysis  of  the  green  and  compact  portion,  it  contains 


Silica,   40.50 

Magnesia,   3S.00 

Water   21.00 

Oxide  of  iron,   traces. 


This  mineral,  therefore,  is  quite  similar  in  composition  to  that  from  Slatcn  island. 

The  so  called  Agalmatolile,  from  Warwick  in  Orange  county,  is  probably  identical  with 
this  species ;  while  the  Pseudolite,  (or  the  pseudomorphs,  as  they  liave  been  called,  of  horn- 
blende, scapolitc  and  spinellc,)  which  is  supposed  to  belong  to  kerolite  or  magnesite,  includes 
several  mixtures  of  the  minerals  whose  crystalline  forms  they  represent,  and  some  of  the  mine- 
ral matters  which  serpentine  and  magnesite  are  usually  found  to  contain. 

The  general  similarity  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  several  minerals  just  noticed, 
sufficiently  indicates  their  identity.  The  differences  in  some  of  the  external  characters  may 
easily  be  accounted  for,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  usual  associates  of  these  minerals,  and  the 
ease  with  which  these  associates  are  at  least  partly  decomposed.  Perhaps  the  most  widely 
different  variety  is  that  of  a  dark  green  colour  found  at  Stony  point,  and  which  uniformly 
contains  from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron.  If  I  were  to  suggest  a  name  for  this 
mineral,  it  would  be  that  of  Rocklandite. 


CHONDRODITE. 
[From  the  Greek  x'-^p*,  *  STa*n:  in  allusion  to  its  mode  of  occurrence  1 

Chonilrodit*.  Btrztliut  and  Tlmim.  —  Brucit*.  Gibis,  Cltimiand  aiul  i&epard.  —  Comlrodilc.  IhUV,  PiU- 
lipt  an.)  BmJant,  —  Hcmipri«aialic  Chryaolil*.  Jamtun.  -  Hemipriamatiaclwr  Chryaouth.  AfoA».  —  Maclu- 
rite.  X-Mrt. 

Description.  Colour  various  shades  of  yellow,  brown  and  red. 
It  occurs  massive  and  in  small  grains.  According  to  Hauy,  it 
cleaves  parallel  to  the  faces  of  a  right  oblique  prism  (Fig.  190), 
the  greater  angle  of  which  is  112°  \%  \  but  Cleaveland  describes 
it  as  occurring  in  rhombic  prisms  of  121°  and  56°,  with  dihedral 
terminations.  Fracture  imperfectly  conchoidal.  Lustre  vitreous 
to  resinous.  Translucent.  Hardness  6.5.  Specific  gravity  from 
36 


Fig.  190. 


Mm.  —  Part  II. 
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3.11  to  3.25.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  is  infusible,  or  fuses  with  great  difficulty,  but  it  loses 
its  colour  and  becomes  opaque.  With  bora*,  it  fuses  slowly  but  completely,  into  a  transpa- 
rent glass  tinged  by  iron.  The  brown  varieties  act  slightly  on  the  magnetic  needle.  It  is  not 
acted  on  by  acids.    Acquires  negative  electricity  by  friction. 

Composition.  Magnesia  54.00,  silica  32.67,  fluoric  acid  4.09,  oxide  of  iron  2.33,  potash 
2.10,  water  1 .00  (Seyberl).    It  is  supposed  to  be  a  fluo-silicate  of  magnesia. 

Geological  Situation.  It  occurs  in  white  limestone,  associated  with  graphite,  spinellc, 
hornblende  and  other  minerals.    It  has  seldom  been  found  in  any  other  rock. 

LOCALITIES. 

Orange  County.  Chondrodite  of  almost  every  variety  of  colour,  and  sometimes  imper- 
fectly crystallized,  is  found  in  various  parts  of  this  county.  It  is  usually  associated  with 
spinelle,  and  is  imbedded  in  white  limestone.  In  the  town  of  Cornwall,  three  miles  west  of 
West-Point,  and  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  it  is  in  small  grains,  which  are  usually  of  some  shade 
of  yellow.  In  the  town  of  Monroe,  at  the  so  called  Silver  mine,  it  has  nearly  the  same  cha- 
racters. Near  Greenwood  furnace,  and  at  Two  ponds,  it  is  also  found  in  light  coloured  grains 
in  the  usual  gangue,  and  with  the  usual  associate,  spinelle.  The  same  remarks  will  apply 
to  its  occurrence  at  Fall  hill,  in  the  same  town. 

In  the  town  of  Warwick,  the  localities  arc  very  numerous.  Indeed  it  is  more  or  less 
abundantly  disseminated  through  all  the  beds  of  white  limestone.  Fine  specimens  may  be 
obtained  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Houston,  near  Edcnvillc.  The  principal  colours  arc  blood-red, 
orange  and  buff.  The  masses  often  have  the  appearance  of  highly  modified  crystals,  but  they 
are  too  imperfect  to  admit  of  measurement.  The  specimens  from  the  vicinity  of  Amity  are 
usually  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  arc  associated  with  spinelle,  and,  as  in  all  the  other  cases, 
arc  in  the  white  limestone. 

After  what  has  been  said  of  the  abundance  of  chondrodite  in  this  county,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  extend  the  notice  of  particular  localities.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  although  there  is  so 
great  a  similarity  between  the  minerals  and  rocks  of  Orange  county  and  those  of  Northern 
New- York,  clumdnxlite,  so  abundant  in  the  formcrj  is  rarely  found  in  the  latter. 

The  occurrence  of  chondrodite  in  the  limestone  of  Orange,  has  been  referred  by  some  to 
the  segregation  of  the  magnesia  which  it  contains,  and  all  the  accompanying  minerals  have 
been  considered  as  the  direct  result  of  the  metamorphosis  which  the  rock  has  undergone. 
Without  wishing  at  present  to  reject  this  view,  I  would  simply  suggest  whether,  if  it  is  cor- 
rect, we  might  not  fairly  infer  that  chondrodite  and  spinelle  should  be  found  abundantly  in  the 
dolomite  or  magnesian  limestone  of  New- York,  Westchester,  Putnam  and  Dutchess  counties. 
But  so  far  from  this,  chondrodite  has  not  hitherto  been  found  in  even  ihe  smallest  grains  in 
this  rock.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  doubtful  locality  near  Carmcl ;  but  here,  if  in  fact  it  docs 
occur,  it  is  associated  with  magnetic  iron  ore,  hornblende  and  mica.  I  now  believe  the 
mineral  to  be  a  variety  of  serpentine. 
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St.  Lawrence  County.  Chondrodite  is  found  in  while  limestone  on  the  bank  of  Laidlaw 
lake,  in  the  town  of  Rossie,  about  two  miles  north  of  the  village  of  Oxbow.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  small  yellow  grains,  but  it  is  not  abundant. 

Again,  two  miles  from  Somcrville,  in  the  same  town,  it  occurs  nearly  of  the  same  colour, 
associated  with  light  blue  spinelle.    It  is  near  the  locality  of  buff  serpentine  and  mica. 

With  the  above  exceptions,  I  know  of  no  localities  of  this  mineral  in  Northern  New- York. 
It  has,  however,  long  been  placed  among  the  minerals  of  Rogers'  rock,  but  I  have  never  met 
with  it  at  that  locality. 

In  New-Jersey,  chondrodite  has  been  found  abundantly  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  which 
adjoins  that  of  Orange,  N.  Y. 

BOLTONITE. 
[From  Bolton  in  Massachusetts,  where  it  was  first  found  ] 
Boltonite.  Skepard  and  Itotut, 

Description.  This  mineral,  which,  however,  is  still  a  doubtful  one,  has  heretofore  been 
found  only  massive.  Its  fracture  is  coarsely  granular.  Colour  bluish  grey,  yellowish  grey, 
wax-yellow  to  yellowish  white.  Streak  white.  Cleavage  pretty  distinct  in  one  direction ;  in 
two  others  oblique  to  the  first,  indistinct,  but  affording  indications  of  a  doubly  oblique  prism 
for  the  primary  form.  Fracture  uneven.  Lustre  vitreous.  Transparent  to  translucent.  Hard- 
ness from  5 . 0  to  6 . 0.  Specific  gravity  from  2 . 80  to  2 . 90.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  becomes 
while  and  transparent,  but  is  infusible  ;  with  borax,  it  yields  a  transparent  glass. 

This  mineral  was  first  found  at  Bolton,  Mass.,  whence  the  above  name  was  given  to  it  by 
Mr.  Nuttall.  Dr.  Thomson,  several  years  since,  described  it  under  the  name  of  Silicate  of 
magnesia  f  but  in  his  Outlines  of  Mineralogy,  he  remarks  that  it  is  intimately  connected 
with  picrosmine,  with  which  it  also  sufficiently  agrees  in  chemical  composition.  Many  of 
the  specimens  so  closely  resemble  chondrodite,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  them 
by  their  external  characters.  They  differ,  however,  in  the  proportions  of  silica  and  magnesia 
which  they  contain. 

Composition.  Silica  56.64,  magnesia  36.52,  alumina  6.07,  protoxide  of  iron  2.46 
( Thomson). 

Geological  SITUATION.  Boltonite  has  heretofore  been  found  only  in  white  limestone. 

LOCALITIES. 

Orange  County.  Dr.  Horton  has  introduced  into  his  catalogue,  three  or  four  localities  of 
boltonite;  and  the  specimens  from  some  of  these  have  been  recognized  as  identical  with 
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those  from  Bolton,  by  Mr.  Nuttall.  One  of  these  localities  is  four  miles  west  of  West-Point, 
in  the  town  of  Cornwall ;  another  is  four  miles  southeast  of  Woodbury  furnace.  In  the  town 
of  Monroe,  it  occurs  two  and  a  half  miles  southeast  of  Monroe  works ;  at  the  Two  ponds ; 
and  in  the  Forest  of  Dean.  At  all  these  localities,  it  is  found  in  the  white  ] 
associated  with  spinelle,  hornblende,  etc. 


T»k,  and  Chlorite. 


TALC. 


r'f-  Description.  Colour  green,  sometimes  passing  into  green- 

ish black  ;  also  greenish  white,  grey,  and  rarely  blue.  Streak 
corresponding  to  the  colour.  It  occurs  regularly  crystallized  ; 
also  massive,  disseminated,  and  in  amygdaloid  pieces.  The 
primary  form  is  a  right  rhombic  prism.  Fig.  191.  M  on  M' 
120°.  Cleavage  parallel  with  P.  Fracture  slaty,  scaly,  foli- 
ated, earthy  and  uneven.  Lustre  pearly  on  the  terminal  faces. 
Yields  to  the  nail,  and  when  in  powder  is  unctuous  to  the 
Thin  laminae  are  easily  flexible,  but  not  clastic.  Ranges  from  translucent  to  opaque. 
Hardness  from  1 .0  to  1 .5.  Specific  gravity  from  2.70  to  2.80.  Before  the  blowpipe,  some 
varieties  lose  their  colour,  and  are  difficultly  fusible  ;  others  arc  changed  into  a  black  scoria, 
and  do  not  fuse  at  all. 

Varieties.  Chlorite.  Under  this  name  are  included  the  dark  green  and  generally  opaque 
varieties  ;  those  which  are  regularly  crystallized  are  called  Foliated  Chlorite  ;  the  slaty,  Chlo- 
rite Slate ;  the  massive,  scaly  and  foliated,  Common  Chlorite. 

Green  Earth.  This  occurs  in  small  masses,  in,  or  lining  the  cavities  of,  amygdaloid.  It  is 
dull  and  earthy ;  yields  to  the  nail,  and  is  usually  of  dark  green  colour. 

Talc.  This  name  is  usually  given  to  those  specimens  which  are  white,  or  very  pale  green. 
Those  which  are  most  translucent,  and  have  the  highest  degree  of  lustre,  are  called  Common 
Talc ;  while  those  which  are  grey  and  green,  with  a  slaty  fracture  and  inferior  lustre  and 
y,  receive  the  name  of  Talc-slate  or  Indurated  Talc. 


Composition.  Foliated  Talc— Silica  62.00,  magnesia  27.00,  oxide  of  iron  3.50,  alumina 
1 .50,  water  6.00  ( Vauquelin). 

Chlorite  Slate — Silica  29.50,  magnesia  21 .40,  oxide  of  iron  23.40,  alumina  15.60,  water 
7.40,  lime  1 .50  (Gruner). 

Green  Earth— Silica  52.00,  magnesia  6.00,  oxide  of  iron  23.00,  alumina  7.00,  water 
4.00,  potash  7.50  (Vauquelin). 

Geological  Situation.  Talc  usually  occurs  in  primitive  mountains,  sometimes  forming 
whole  beds.   It  is  often  associated  with  the  different  varieties  of  serpentine,  to  which  indeed 
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it  is  closely  allied.  Sometimes  it  is  found  in  primitive  limestone,  and  in  mica  slate.  The 
compact  chlorite  is  found  in  amygdaloid  and  greenstone. 

LOCALITIES. 

Dutchess  Coi'nty.  In  the  town  of  Fishkill,  near  Peckville,  a  little  north  of  the  line  of 
Putnam  county,  there  is  a  large  bed  of  talc  in  the  primitive  rock,  which  has  been  opened  aa 
a  quarry  of  soapstone.  It  is  both  grey  and  white,  very  soft  and  compact,  or  somewhat  slaty. 
It  contains  a  few  fibres  like  asbestos,  and  sometimes  has  running  through  it  long  and  slender 
crystals  of  hornblende.  The  imbedded  minerals,  and  its  uncvenness  of  structure,  render  it 
unfit  for  the  uses  to  which  soapstone  is  applied. 

New-York  County.  Common  chlorite  often  occurs  in  the  greenstone  boulders  in  various 
parts  of  the  island. 

Orange  County.  There  are  several  localities  of  common  and  foliated  talc  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  village  of  Amity.    It  is  sometimes  associated  with  clintonite. 

In  the  town  of  Monroe,  there  is  a  variety  which  approaches  very  nearly  to  Venetian  talc. 
It  is  heavy,  compact,  very  soft  and  sectile  ;  writes  on  paper  and  cloth,  and  is  translucent  to 
opaque. 

Putnam  County.  In  Phillipstown,  about  eight  or  nine  miles  north-northeast  of  Peekskill, 
Mr.  Mather  informs  us  that  the  rock  graduates,  through  every  variety  of  aspect,  from  talc 
through  steatite  to  serpentine.* 

Rensselaer  County.  On  the  borders  of  Massachusetts,  chlorite  slate  is  found  in  strata 
of  considerable  extent,  and  which  sometimes  rise  into  hills  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet  in 
height. 

RicnMOND  County.  The  finest  specimens  of  talc  heretofore  obtained  in  this  State,  occur 
on  Statcn  island.  Both  the  common  and  the  indurated  or  slaty  varieties  arc  found  abundantly 
in  veins  traversing  the  soft  serpentine  near  the  Quarantine,  and  on  the  road  to  the  village  of 
Richmond.  About  four  miles  from  the  Quarantine,  the  talc  is  in  detached  masses  made  up  of 
folia,  of  a  snow-white  colour,  and  resembles  the  specimens  from  Smithfield  in  Rhode-Island. 
The  indurated  variety,  common  near  the  Quarantine  and  elsewhere,  is  usually  of  a  greenish 
colour,  and  has  a  distinctly  slaty  structure.  Sometimes  it  has  a  flesh-red  colour,  and  is  both 
foliated  and  slaty.  Besides  these  there  are  many  other  varieties,  both  as  it  regards  colour 
and  structure. 

Westchester  County.  At  Rye,  chlorite  is  said  to  occur  in  considerable  quantities,  con- 
taining long  slender  crystals  of  schorl.t 
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PYROXENE. 

[From  the  Greek  rtft  fire,  and  givof,  a  it  ranger ;  because  it  was  found  in  lava,  to  which  Hauy  consi- 

dcred  ii  as  not  belonging.] 


and  Pktllips.  — 


Aujlte.  Januian.  —  1 
Shtpard  and  Dana. 


It  include*  AugUo,  Diorwde,  Miunitc.  Sahlitc,  Fowaite,  Baikilit*  anil  Coccolitc.  Dr.  Thomson  makes  a  distinct  tpe- 
do  of  While  Augitc,  which  include.  Diopsido,  Mussilc,  Alalite,  Sahlite  and  Mftlaeolilc.    Th«mtwi  " 


has  a  subgenus  Pyroxene,  under  which  he  nrrangcn  as  distinct  species,  Diopside,  which  include*  the  white 
I  green  mriftiw;  Hasnnbergitr,  comprising  thow>  which  am  dark  green  and  black;  PyrodmaJjt*  and  Hypcr- 
Betwccn  the  two  first  it  is,  however,  exceedingly  difficult  to  draw  tlic  line  of  specific  distinction. 

Fig  Description.  Colour  green,  black  and  brown  ;  also  grey  and  white. 

It  occurs  regularly  crystallized  ;  also  in  grains,  and  amorphous.  The 
primary  form  is  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  Fig.  192.  M  on  RP  87° 
5';  M  or  RP  on  P  100°  10'  or  100°  25'.  Cleavage  parallel  with  M 
rather  perfect,  but  interrupted  ;  in  some  varieties,  it  is  very  perfect  in 
the  direction  of  P.  Fracture  conchoidal  and  uneven.  Lustre  varies 
from  vitreous  to  resinous.  Ranges  from  transparent  to  opaque.  Hard- 
ness from  5.0  to  0.0.  Specific  gravity  from  3.20  to  3.50.  Before 
the  blowpipe,  it  fuses,  emits  a  few  bubbles,  and  finally  yields  a  glassy 
globule,  more  or  less  tinged  by  iron.  It  is  readily  soluble  with  borax. 
Several  varieties  of  pyroxene  have  been  obtained  artificially  by  means 
of  fusion. 

Pyroxene  often  resembles  hornblende,  but  can  be  distinguished  by  the  difference  in  its 
crystalline  form,  and  in  its  behaviour  before  the  blowpipe. 

Varieties.  The  following  varieties  of  this  mineral  deserve  to  be  particularly  noticed  : 

Diopsidc  —  White  Augitc  —  Mussite  —  Alalite.  This  variety  is  generally  crystallized. 
The  colour  is  white  or  pale  green.  Translucent  or  transparent.  The  primary  is  an  oblique 
rhombic  prism,  of  the  same  form  aud  measurement  as  that  of  pyroxene.  Before  the  blow- 
pipe,  it  fuses  into  a  colourless  semi-transparent  mass ;  with  borax,  into  a  diaphanous  glass. 

Pyrgom  —  Pyrogome  —  Fassaile.  This  is  generally  of  a  dingy  green  colour ;  assumes 
nearly  tlic  same  crystalline  form,  and  yields  to  mechanical  division  parallel  to  the  lateral  planes 
of  a  prism  of  the  same  measurements  as  that  of  pyroxene. 

Sahlitc  —  Malacolite  —  Baikilile.  It  occurs  in  prismatic  crystals  of  four  or  eight  sides, 
with  inclined  summits.  It  is  of  a  greenish  grey  colour.  It  often  occurs  massive.  The 
structure  is  lamellar,  and  it  has  the  same  primary  form  as  the  preceding. 

Common  Augitc  —  Conchoidal  Avgite.  This  includes  all  the  varieties  in  which  the  colours 
arc  dark  green  and  black,  with  a  conchoidal  and  uneven  fracture,  and  a  resinous  lustre.  It 
is  opaque  or  faintly  translucent  on  the  edges. 
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Coccolile  —  Granular  Pyroxene.  This  presents  various  shades  of  green  and  bluish  green, 
aod  occurs  in  small  translucent  masses  or  grains  of  irregular  shapes,  which  cohere  very 
slightly.  They  are,  however,  sufficiently  hard  to  scratch  glass.  The  structure  is  lamellar, 
and  the  lustre  vitreous. 

Jeffersonite.  This  was  described  as  a  distinct  species  by  Keating.  It  occurs  in  lamellar 
masses  of  a  dark  olive-green  colour,  passing  into  brown.  Lustre  on  the  planes  of  cleavage, 
semi-motallic.  It  fuses  readily  before  the  blowpipe,  into  a  black  globule  ;  not  acted  upon  by 
the  magnet. 

Amianthus.  This  includes  certain  fibrous  varieties ;  but  it  is  rather  a  form  belonging  to 
several  different  minerals. 

Composition.  The  different  varieties  differ  somewhat  in  the  proportions  of  their  consti- 
tuents. 

White  varieties— Silica  54.83,  lime  21.76,  magnesia  18.55,  alumina  0.28,  protoxide  of 
iron  0.99  (Bonsdorf). 

Green  varieties — Silica  54.08,  lime  23.47,  magnesia  11.49,  protoxide  of  iron  10.02, 
manganese  0.51  {Rose). 

Black  varieties— Silica  53.36,  lime  22.19,  magnesia  4.19,  protoxide  of  iron  17.38,  oxide 
of  manganese  0.09  {Rose). 

Diopside — Silica  57.00,  lime  16.50,  magnesia  IS. 25,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese  6.00 
(Luugicr). 

Coccolite — Silica  50.00,  lime  21.00,  magnesia  10.00,  alumina  1.50,  oxide  of  iron  7.00, 
oxide  of  manganese  3.00  (  Vauquelin). 

Jeffersonite — Silica  56.00,  lime  15.10,  alumina  2.00,  protoxide  of  manganese  13.50,  per- 
oxide of  iron  10.00,  oxide  of  zinc  1 .00  (Keating). 

The  varieties  of  this  mineral  may  be  considered  as  composed  of  bisilicates  of  lime,  mag- 
nesia, protoxide  of  iron  or  of  manganese ;  but  these  are  mixed  in  such  variable  proportions, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  formula. 

Geological  Situation.  The  white  and  light  gTccn  varieties  are  usually  found,  in  this 
State,  associated  with  white  limestone  and  dolomite ;  while  the  dark  green  ones  occur  in  gra- 
nite and  gneiss,  and  often  accompany  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  The  former  are  usually 
associated  with,  and  often  pass  into,  tremolite.  This  is  especially  the  case  where  they  occur 
in  dolomitic  limestone. 

LOCALITIES. 

Dutchkss  County  .  The  white  variety  of  pyroxene  is  found  in  the  beds  of  dolomitic  lime- 
stone which  traverse  the  eastern  part  of  this  county.  It  has  not,  however,  been  found  in  such 
abundance,  nor  so  well  cliaracterized,  as  in  the  counties  of  Putnam,  Westchester  and  Mew- 
York,  which  see. 

Essex  County.  Pyroxene,  in  almost  all  its  varieties,  is  found  in  this  county. 
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Fi«.  19<.  Commencing  at  the  celebrated  locality  called  Rogers' 

Rock,  which  rises  from  Lake  George  at  or  very  near  the 
line  between  this  and  the  county  of  Warren,  we  find  two 
or  three  varieties  of  litis  mineral  in  considerable  abun- 
dance within  the  compass  of  a  few  acres.  First,  we  have 
a  crystallized  variety  of  a  greenish  grey  colour.  It  occurs 
in  long  prisms,  which  arc  six  and  eight-sided  by  trunca- 
tions.  Fig.  193,  perihexaedre  of  Haiiy.   Fig.  194,  peri- 
octaidrc  of  Haiiy.    MoiM'onr  133°  33';  P  on  r  106° 
15';  M'  on  I  130"  15'.   One  specimen  was  obtained  here, 
which  was  between  seven  and  eight  inches  in  length,  and  of  a  proportionate  diameter.  These 
crystals,  which,  however,  are  seldom  perfect,  are  associated  with  sphene,  coccolite  and  feld- 
spar.   The  sphene  is  sometimes  imbedded  in  various  parts  of  the  prism  of  pyroxene. 

Green,  brown  and  black  coccolite  are  also  found  at  this  locality.  The  grains  are  of  various 
sizes,  and  sometimes  cohere  so  slightly  that  it  is  difficult  to  retain  specimens  of  any  size. 
The  green  variety  is  less  abundant  than  the  others. 

In  a  crystallized  specimen  from  near  Ticonderoga,  probably  from  this  locality,  Mr.  H.  Scy- 
bert  found, 

Silica,   52.66 

Lime,   23.33 

Magnesia,   5.73 

Alumina   0.66 

Protoxide  of  iron   12.30 

Water,   0.33 

Oxide  of  manganese,   trace.* 

A  specimen  of  coccolite  from  the  same  locality,  gave  Mr.  Scybcrt, 

Silica   51,00 

Lime,   23.00 

Magnesia,   6.26 

Alumina,   3.00 

Protoxide  of  iron   14.43 

Water   0.66 

Oxide  of  manganese,   trace. t 

On  Mount  Defiance,  near  Ticonderoga,  there  is  a  fine  locality  of  the  variety  sahlite.  Its 
colours  arc  greyish  white  and  green.  It  cleaves  easily  and  perfectly  in  the  direction  of  P  ; 
and  its  faces  of  cleavage,  which  arc  large,  have  a  high  metallic,  pearly  lustre.  It  belongs  to 
the  variety  sometimes  called  Lamellar  pyroxene,  and  the  specimens  closely  resemble  those  from 
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Orange  county,  to  be  hereafter  described.  The  composition,  by  my  analysis,  was  found  to  be 


as  follows,  viz : 

Silica, .........  — .  — .  —  ...      ........  51. 35 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  .  .  .  14.40 

Lime,  ,  24.25 

Magnesia,   9.86 


Near  Ruby's  graphite  mine,  four  or  five  miles  northwest  of  the  village  of  Alexandria, 
crystallized  and  lamellar  pyroxene  arc  found  in  considerable  quantities.  Colour  dull  green. 
Cleavage  seldom  so  perfect  as  in  the  specimens  from  Mount  Defiance.  It  is  associated  with 
graphite,  sphene  and  scapolile.  The  crystals  arc  usually  low  six  or  eight-sided  prisms,  with 
the  terminations  highly  modified  ;  but  I  have  not  found  any  of  them  sufficiently  perfect  for 
measurement.    They  are  generally  imbedded  in  white  scapolite. 

Pyroxene  of  a  nearly  black  colour  (black  augite),  is  found  associated  with  magnetic  oxide  of 
iron  at  Crag  harbour  near  Port  Henry,  on  the  immediate  bank  of  Lake  Champlain.  It  derives 
its  colour  from  the  iron  ore  with  winch  it  is  associated.  It  is  usually  in  large  irregular  grains, 
firmly  cemented,  and  sometimes  in  imperfect  crystals. 

About  half  a  mile  north  of  Port  Henry,  the  granular  variety,  of  a  light  green  colour,  occurs 
in  white  limestone.  It  is  sometimes  intimately  mixed  with  the  carbonate  of  lime,  by  which 
its  characters  are  somewhat  changed.  It  is  then  less  hard  than  pure  pyroxene,  and  it  effer- 
vesces strongly  in  acids.  This  mixed  mineral  still  has  the  cleavage  and  lustre  of  pyroxene. 
In  this  we  have  an  instance  of  those  transformations  which  so  frequently  take  place  in  the 
mineral  kingdom,  and  of  which  many  examples  occur  in  the  hornblende  family. 

At  Willsborough,  nine  miles  northwest  of  the  village  of  Essex,  granular  pyroxene,  (coc- 
colitc,)  of  a  handsome  green  colour,  occurs  in  a  vein  associated  with  granular  gamct  and 
tabular  spar.  It  is  nearly  transparent,  has  a  white  powder  and  a  semi-vitrcous  lustre.  Spe- 
cific gravity  3.377.    Fusible  before  the  blowpipe  into  a  dark  opaque  globule.   The  composi- 


tion is  as  follows : 

Silica,   50.33 

Lime   19.33 

Magnesia   6.83 

Protoxide  of  iron,   20.40 

Alumina,  —   1.53 

Water,  ~   0.66 


Protoxide  of  manganese,  —   trace.* 

According  to  Dr.  Emmons.t  crystallized  pyroxene  is  found  on  Long  pond.  He  has  noticed, 
Pyramidi,  with  the  faces  o  much  extended  in  the  direction  of  *;  and  the  same  with  the  faces 
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Ff  m  o  contracted,  u  enlarged,  the  stcnonome  of  Haiiy,  Fig. 

194.  Also,  1,  With  the  faces  u  and  t  contracted,  and  o 
extended.  2,  P  enlarged.  3,  r  enlarged  and  extended 
in  the  direction  M.  Mono  145°  & :  P  on  t  147°  4S' ;  P 
on*  lSO^C;  M  or  M'  on  r  133°  35';  o  on  r  118°  59'; 
o  on  o  95°  28^ ;  o  on  *  1563  39' ;  r  on  u  126°  36' ;  u  on 
u  131°  8'. 

There  is  also,  near  the  above  locality,  a  very  beautiful 
coccolitc  of  a  yellowish  green  and  emerald  green  colour. 
Translucent  to  semi-transparent.    It  is  associated  with 
grains  of  a  jet  black  colour,  supposed  to  be  black  coccolitc. 

Herkimer  County.  Green  coccolitc  is  found  about  three  and  a  half  miles  east  of  Salisbury 
Corners,  in  an  aggregate  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with  which  it  is  also  intimately  mixed. 


Fi*.  185. 


Fig.  19*. 


Jefferson  County.  On  the  banks  of  Vrooman 
lake,  near  Oxbow,  crystallized  pyroxene,  of  a 
green  colour,  is  found  associated  with  crystallized 
mica.  The  forms  are  those  represented  in  Figs. 
195,  196;  the  former  of  which  is  the  perioctaedre 
of  Haiiy,  with  the  faces  r  and  I  very  narrow  ;  and 
Fig.  196  is  the  bisuntiaire  of  Haiiy,  with  r  con- 
tracted. M  or  M'  on  r  133°  35' ;  M  on  s  121 3  48' ; 
s  on  *  120°  3&.  It  has  not  yet  been  found  abun- 
dantly at  tills  locality,  but  it  will  no  doubt  be  so 
hereafter,  both  in  this  and  other  parts  of  this 


Lewis  County.  In  the  town  of  Diana,  crystallized  pyroxene,  of  a  jet  black  colour,  is  found 
associated  with  scapolite,  feldspar  and  sphene,  in  white  limestone.  Among  the  forms  here 
observed,  may  be  mentioned  the  primary  (Fig.  192) ;  the  primary  with  four  terminal  planes, 
Fig.  197,  Mono  145°  9',  o  on  o  95°  28' ;  the  perihexaedre  with  two  terminal  planes,  Fig.  198 ; 


Fig.  197. 


Fig.  190. 


Fig.  201. 


tlic  pcrioctai-drc  with  two  terminal  planes,  Fig.  199;  the  same  with  a  differently  modified 
termination,  Fig.  200,  M  on  x  134°  17',  r  on  x  126°  36',  *  on  i  1203  38',  oont  1563  39' ; 
a  six-sided  prism  with  four  terminal  planes  Fig.  201  ;  and  also  the  same  with  eight  sides. 
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a  nnle  fronfthe  ^  "  ^  "*  "  ab-d— •  h* 

Nbw-Yokk  County.  Crystallized  pyroxene,  of  the  white  varietv  i.  ™„    a  r 
the  dolomite  of  this  island    It  sometime,  h.„  ,  J?  i  *        ^  °ften  found  m 


Fig.  201. 


often  has  /  enlarged  to  the  di- 
mensions of  r.  Another  form  is  that 
represented  in  Fig.  203,  in  which  the 
lateral  primary  planes  are  entirely  obli- 
terated by  the  new  ones  r  and  /;  perior- 
thogone  of  Haiiy,  Z  on  r  903  V.  The 
prism  is  variously  terminated,  sometimes 
as  in  Fig.  201,  and  at  others  they  are 
more  complex,  giving  rise  to  a  new  va- 
riety which  Haiiy  (to  whom  the  speci- 
mens were  sent)  named  hpimeride."  Fia 

ft    ™  "       ,      :  T  1 139°  7' 5  "  °n  *  126°  36' :  •  °n  *  l31°  8'  Vine  grarity 
JS^"?  "*  °f  Tari°US  8iZM'  fr°m  10  se'eral  ™he*  ™  ^ngth,  and  they 

are  imbedded  m  the  limestone  which  crosses  the  island  at  its  northern  extremity  in  ereater 
or  less  abundance  throughout  iu  whole  extent.  The  abandoned  quarries  at  Kin-bridge 
about  208th-strect,  also  afford  very  good  specimens.  g 
Oneida  County.  Large  bowlders,  made  up  of  coccolite,  glassy  quartz  and  tabular  spar 
are  found  at  Boonville.  The  coccolite  is  of  a  rich  green  colour,  semi-transparent,  and  is' 
equal  m  beauty  to  any  in  the  United  States.  The  specimens  closely  resemble  those  which 
are  found  m  place  in  Lewis  on  the  borders  of  Jefferson  county,  forty  or  fifty  miles  north  (sec 
Tabular  spar,  page  271).  V 

Orange  Covnty.  The  mineral  riches  of  this  county  are  in  no  respect  more  remarkable 
than  in  the  abundance  and  variety  of  pyroxenes  which  are  found  in  it.  If  it  were  possible,  it 
wouli i  perhaps  be  unnecessary,  to  enumerate  all  the  localities,  and  I  shall  therefore  confine 
myself  to  some  of  the  more  interesting  ones.  And  it  should  here  be  stated  that  we  arc 
ch.efly  indebted  to  Dr.  Horton  for  what  is  known  concerning  these  and  other  minerals  of 
Orange  county ;  and  the  reader  who  desires  more  particular  information  concerning  them  is 
referred  to  that  gentleman's  Catalogue,  published  in  the  New-York  Geological  Reports  of  1839 
The  lighter  coloured  varieties  of  pyroxene,  in  this  county,  are  usually  found  in  white  lime- 
stone ;  the  darker  ones  arc  most  generally  associated  with  the  magnetic  iron  ore.    In  many 
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instances,  the  regular  crystalline  forms  pass  into  the  granular  variety, 
■hades  of  colour  from  light  green  to  nearly  jet  black. 

In  the  town  of  Monroe,  there  are  several  interesting  localities.  One  of  the  most  noted  of 
these  is  at  the  Two  ponds,  where  it  is  associated  with  scapolite  in  large  crystals,  zircon  and 
sphene,  in  white  limestone.  The  colour  is  green  to  greyish  green  and  brown.  It  is  both 
massive  and  crystallized.  The  forms  observed  arc  the  primary  (usually  small),  six  and  eight- 
i  with  one  terminal  plane,  Figs.  193  and  195 ;  the  dihexaedre  of  Haiiy,  Fig.  205, 

Fit. I0*- 


F,«.  309. 


the  size  of  the  different  planes  being  subject  to  great  variation,  M  or  M'  on  i  121°  48',  P 
on  t  1503  (K,  *  on  *  120°  38',  r  on  1 106°  6' ;  the  quadrioctonal  of  Haiiy,  Fig.  206  ;  together 
with  the  forms  represented  in  Figs.  207,  208  and  209.  Sometimes  these  crystals  are  of  large 
size,  and  are  variously  grouped. 

About  half  a  mile  east  of  Greenwood  furnace,  in  the  same  town,  is  another  locality  of 
pyroxene,  which  lias  afforded  a  great  abundance  of  beautiful  and  interesting  crystals.*  The 
mineral  is  here  associated  with  crystallized  mica,  which  is  equally  worthy  of  attention.  The 
colours  of  the  pyroxene  are  green,  greyish  green,  and  ash  grey.  Among  the  forms  arc  the 
primary  and  Fig.  195;  together  with  those  represented  by  Figs.  210,  211,  212  {perioctaedre 
of  Haiiy),  213  {butadtaire  of  Haiiy),  214  (octoduodecimal  of  Haiiy). 


F,«.210. 


Kf,  211. 


Fig.  212. 


FiS.  213. 


Fi*.2H. 


•  For. 
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Fig.  !1J. 


Fig.  sia. 


One  of  the  crystals  found  at  this  locality  was  nearly  six  inches  in  length,  and  ten  inches  in 
circumference ;  another  was  three  inches  long,  and  fourteen  inches  in  circumference.*  A 
fine  green  coccolite  is  found  in  the  Ticinity  of  this  locality. 

About  two  miles  southeast  of  Greenwood  furnace,  this  mineral,  in  the  crystallized  form,  has 
also  been  found. 

A  mile  northwest  of  the  Tillage  of  Edenvillc,  pyroxene  occurs  in  crystals  of  a  dark  green 
or  nearly  black  colour.  The  form  is  usually  the  eight-sided  prism  with  three  terminal  faces, 
but  sometimes  it  is  more  complex.  These  crystals  are  associated  with  apatite,  hornblende 
and  sphene,  in  calcareous  spar. 

Two  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Edenvillc,  there  occurs 
an  interesting  variety  of  crystallized  pyroxene.  The 
crystals  are  usually  of  a  grey  colour,  rough  on  the  sur- 
face as  if  they  had  undergone  partial  decomposition. 
Fig.  215  represents  one  of  the  forms,  but  the  measure- 
ments can  not  be  completed  from  any  of  the  specimens 
which  I  have  seen:  /  on  x  about  1143  26';  r  on  x 
126°  36';  xonj-13138'. 

In  Warwick  mountain,  we  have  the  forms  repre- 
sented by  Figs.  193,  206,  208  and  216.  Pom  150> 
(T;  sons  120°  38'. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Amity  in  the  town  of  Warwick,  and  of  Fort  Montgomery 
on  the  Hudson,  there  are  localities  of  crystallized  pyroxene ;  but  no  forms,  other  than  those 
already  noticed,  have  been  observed. 

The  lamellar  variety  is  found,  of  great  beauty,  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  in  the  town  of  Mon- 
roe. It  is  of  a  dark  green  and  bronze  colour,  with  a  fine  lustre  and  distinct  lamellar  structure, 
yielding  readily  to  cleavage  in  the  direction  of  the  primary  prism.  It  is 
sphene  and  scapolite.  Lamina:  may  here  be  obtained  of  from  four  to  six  inches  in  < 
but  they  are  sometimes  so  small  and  irregular  that  the  mineral  appears  granular. 

Another  beautiful  variety  of  sahlite  is  found  about  three  miles  southeast  of  Greenwood 
furnace.  It  exhibits  a  very  distinct  lamellar  structure,  and  has  a  bronze  or  copper  colour,  and 
often  a  metallic  lustre.  It  closely  resembles  some  of  the  specimens  of  so  called  hypers thene 
from  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 

On  the  immediate  bank  of  the  Hudson,  three  miles  above  West-Point,  the  lamellar  variety 
occurs  associated  with  quartz,  black  and  bronze-coloured  mica  and  feldspar.  A  specimen 
from  this  locality  was  analyzed  by  Mr.  Vanuxem.    The  specific  gravity  is  about  3.24.  Itt 
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Silica,   51.00 

Lime,   21.00 

Magnesia   11.50 

Alumina,   .  .    3. 50 

Peroxide  of  iron,  with  a  trace  of  manganese,. .  1 1 .53 
Water   1.00* 


Lamellar  pyroxene  of  a  dark  colour,  and  exhibiting  cleavage  in  the  direction  of  P,  is  found 
at  many  of  the  localities  of  magnetic  iron  ore  in  the  town  of  Monroe,  as  at  the  Forest  of  Dean 
mine,  the  Rich  iron  mine,  Long  mine,  Mountain  mine,  Patterson  mine,  Sterling  mine,  Cross- 
way  mine  and  O'Ncil  mine.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  similarity  in  the  characters  which  the 
mineral  pre  scnts  at  these  different  localities. 

The  granular  variety  coccolitc  is  also  exceedingly  abundant  in  this  county.  In  the  town 
of  Monroe,  a  mile  west  of  Coffee's  hotel,  it  is  in  small  grains,  perfectly  black.  Near  Green- 
wood furnace,  it  is  light  green  and  translucent,  and  often  in  large  grains  which  admit  of 
cleavage.  Again,  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  it  is  black  ;  and  the  same  character  will  apply  to 
that  which  occurs  at  the  Forshee  and  O'Neil  mines,  as  well  as  that  from  Bull's  pond  in  the 
same  town.  It  is  also  found  at  Rocky  hill  in  Warwick,  and  in  the  town  of  Cornwall,  four 
miles  west  of  West-Point. 

At  some  of  the  above  localities,  pyroxene  is  found  in  such  abundance  as  to  constitute  rocky 
masses  ;  and  there  is  often  observed  at,  or  near,  the  same  spot,  the  crystallized,  the  lamellar 
and  the  granular  varieties,  passing  into  each  other,  and  varying  in  colour,  so  that  it  becomes 
almost  impossible  to  indicate  the  line  of  distinction  between  them. 

Putnam  County.  At  Hustis'  farm  in  Phillipstown,  there  is  a  variety  of  pyroxene  which 
has  been  called  diopside.  It  is  translucent,  has  a  light  green  colour,  lamellar  structure,  and 
a  glistening  surface.  It  sometimes  contains  small  crystals  of  pale  green  apatite.  Associated 
with  it  are  white,  rose-coloured  and  green  coccolite.  The  whole  is  contained  with  serpentine 
and  other  allied  minerals  in  white  limestone.  The  white  coccolite  was  formerly  considered  a 
new  variety.  It  is  made  up  of  grains  of  various  sizes,  and  resembles  dolomite.  Pyroxene, 
crystallized  in  eight-sided  prisms,  has  been  found  at  Coldspring  in  this  county,  where  other 
varieties,  similar  to  those  just  noticed,  also  occur. 

About  two  miles  south  of  the  village  of  Carmel  in  the  town  of  Southeast,  there  is  a  dark 
green,  almost  black,  coccolite,  associated  with  crystallized  cpidote,  hornblende,  etc.  It  is  not, 
however,  abundant.  Pyroxene  also  occurs  on  Townscnd's  farm,  about  half  a  mile  north  of 
the  preceding  locality. 

In  the  dolomitic  beds  near  Patterson,  crystallized  white  pyroxene  is  very  abundant ;  so 
much  so,  that  in  some  places  it  greatly  injures  the  value  of  the  limestone  for  the  uses  to  which 
it  is  ordinarily  applied.    In  some  places,  the  surface  of  the  little  elevations  of  the  rock  is 
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strewed  over  with  loose  fragments 
of  crystals.  They  are  usually  of 
the  form  represented  in  Fig.  217, 
which  is  ihcperihexaMre  of  Haiiy! 
with  the  face  r  much  extended,  and 
the  other  faces  very  narrow,  so  as 
to  give  the  crystal  the  appearance 
of  a  flattened  table. 

tals  of  white  pyroxene  have  been  nf,,».„-j  .l  NCaf  KnaPP's  {IuanT.  twin crys- 
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(i-'g.  192),  and  the  modifications  Figs.  207  and  208. 

Near  De  Long's  mill,  in  the  town  of  Hammond,  crystal- 
led pyroxene  of  a  dark  colour  occurs  along  with  zircon 
feldspar  and  apatite.   The  forms  are  six  and  eight-sided 
prisms  with  four  terminal  planes,  represented  in  Figs  220 
and  221.   M  on  *  134°  17' ;  /on  x  114°  26';  x  on*  131° 

Lamellar  pyroxene,  of  a  white  and  greyish  white  colour, 
is  found  in  abundance  near  the  village  of  Richville  in  the 
town  of  De  Kalb.  It  cleaves  like  most  of  the  varieties,  but 
it  is  often  softor  than  is  usual  with  this  mineral.  I  attribute 


tic  pyroxene,  to  be  presentv 
the  whole  contained  in  white  limestone. 
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As  this  mineral  closely  resembles  what  has  been  termed  hypersthenc,  I  submitted  it  to  a 
chemical  examination,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  proportion  of  lime  which  it 
contains  ;  this,  so  far  as  composition  is  concerned,  being  the  chief  difference  between  pyro- 
xene and  hypcrsthene.    The  composition  of  the  Lake  George  mineral  is  as  follows  : 

Silica,  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron,   56.94 

Lime,   24.06 

Magnesia,   29.00 

The  large  proportion  of  lime  places  this  mineral  under  pyroxene.  1  he  proportions  of  the  other 
constituents  also  agree  with  those  found  in  some  varieties  of  this  species. 

Westchester  County.  Pyroxene,  in  various  forms,  is  often  met  with  in  the  doloraitic 
beds  of  this  county.  The  crystallized  white  variety,  usually  in  six-sided  tables,  is  found  in 
the  quarries  at  Sing-Sing  and  elsewhere.  The  common  variety  has  been  found  at  Sparta. 
The  dolomite,  moreover,  often  contains  a  substance  with  the  cleavage  of  pyroxene,  but  which 
is  soft,  and  has  a  considerable  admixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia.  The  external 
characters  strongly  resemble  those  of  white  lamellar  pyroxene  ;  but  the  effervescence  which 
is  exhibited  when  the  mineral  is  acted  on  by  a  dilute  acid,  shows  that  it  is  largely  mixed  with 
one  or  both  the  carbonates  above  mentioned. 

Dr.  MacCulloch  long  ago  remarked  that  in  Tirey  (Scotland),  crystals  of  trcmolite  and 
sahlitc  are  so  confounded,  that  a  single  crystal  sometimes  contains  both  substances,  as  if 
there  was  a  transition  between  the  two  minerals.*  I  have  observed  the  same  thing  in  the 
dolomitic  limestones  of  Westchester  and  Putnam  counties  ;  trcmolite  and  pyroxene  occurring 
in  immediate  contact  with,  and  indeed  running  into,  each  other.  Veins  of  glassy  trcmolite 
every  where  run  through  a  dull  white  mineral,  which  has  the  cleavage  of  pyroxene. 

Pyroxene  is  also  found  near  New-Rochclle  ;  but  it  is  so  closely  associated  with  hornblende 
and  serpentine,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  identify  it. 

I  will  only  add,  that  Fig.  222  represents  a  crystal 
obtained  by  Dr.  Emmons  from  Warren  county.  M  or 
M'  on  o  145°  Fig.  223  is  the  form  of  crystallized 
pyroxene  from  Bytown  in  Canada.  The  latter  figure 
is  introduced  on  the  authority  of  Prof.  Shepard.  M  or 
M'  on  *  134°  17' ;  i  on  x  131°  8' ;  r  on  t  106°  6' ; 
uonu  131°       xonr  126°  36'. 

In  Massachusetts,  crystals  of  diopside  are  found  in 
limestone  at  Bolton,  where  the  massive  sahlitc  also  oc- 
curs.   In  Connecticut,  also,  there  are  several  localities 
of  this  mineral,  as  at  Canaan  and  New-Milford. 
The  variety  Jeffersonitc  is  found  at  the  Franklin  furnace,  and  elsewhere,  in  New-Jersey. 
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APPENDIX 

Steatitic-Pt/roxenc  —  Rensselaerite  of  Dr.  Emmons.  Before  leaving  Pyroxene,  I  must 
introduce  a  notice  of  what  I  consider  to  be  a  variety  of  it,  described  by  Dr.  Emmons  as  a 
distinct  species.* 

Description.  Colour  white,  yellowish  or  greyish  white,  and  dark.  Occurs  in  soft  cleava- 
ble  masses,  the  primary  form  of  which  is  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  M  on  M'  94°  OC ;  P  on 
M  106°  3<y,  according  to  Emmons.  By  my  measurement  of  the  white  variety,  its  angles  do 
not  difTcr  from  those  of  pyroxene  (Fig.  192).  Fracture  uneven.  Opaque.  Hardness  from 
3.0  to  4.0.   Specific  gravity  2. 874.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  fuses  with  difficulty  into  a  white 


Composition.  According  to  my  analysis,  the  composition  of  a  specimen  from  Canton  in 
the  county  of  St.  Lawrence,  is  as  follows,  viz : 

Silica,   69.75 

Magnesia,   32.90 

Lime   1.00 

Peroxide  of  iron,  ,   3.40 

Water,   2.85 

The  above  results  agree  Tcry  well  with  those  obtained  from  some  varieties  of  what  Beudant 
calls  Steatitic  Pyroxenes  from  Sahla,  and  which  contain  variable  proportions  of  foreign  matter. 
This  author  quotes  three  analyses  of  Rose,  the  composition  of  one  of  which  is  as  follows  : 


Silica,   60.65 

Lime,   4. 97 

Magnesia,    .  ...  25.20 

Protoxide  of  iron,   4.18 

Oxide  of  manganese   0.78 

Water,   4.38 

This  substance  has  the  form  and  cleavage  of  pyroxene.  According  to  calculation,  it  contains 
pyroxene  37.40,  steatite  62.30,  hygrometric  water  0.40.t 

I  have  little  doubt  that  the  mineral  in  question  is  a  mixture  of  a  similar  kind.  The  steatite 
to  which  it  owes  its  somewhat  soapy  feel,  and  its  softness,  has  been  intruded  into  it  without 
disturbing  the  crystalline  form  of  the  pyroxene.  What  has  caused  this  partial  decomposition 
of  the  pyroxene,  and  the  intrusion  of  the  foreign  matter,  is  not  so  easy  to  determine.  Cases 
of  a  similar  kind  arc,  however,  by  no  means  rare,  especially  in  the  species  hornblende,  and 
even  in  spinclle,  as  will  be  hereafter  noticed. 
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HORNBLENDE. 


7/aujp  ind  T»o.w»ii.  — HornWcnde.  Phillips,  Shtpard  nnA  Dana.  Hemiprisnutic  Augit*. 
Hcoupruraatuch 


Cl.  iv  eland  includes  under  Hornblende  only  the  dark-coloured  rarirtie*.  He  baa  Treniolite  aa  a  distinct  specie*,  and 
AclynoUte  aa  a  *ul»pede*  under  Hornblende.  Beudant  baa  a  *ubf;rnuji  Amphibole,  and  under  it  he  place*  TremoUte 
and  ActincO  a*  specie*.    Phillip*  include*  under  the  general  name  Hor.<b  e  de,  Common  Hornblende,  Pargasite,  Trc- 

A.  it  i*  exceedingly  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  theae  varieties,  I 


Fit  223  (tu). 


Description.  Colour  green,  white,  black,  grey,  blue  and  brown.  It  occurs  regularly  crys- 
tallized ;  also  in  lamellar  and  fibrous  masses.  Primary  form  an  oblique 
rhombic  prism.  Fig.  223  (bit).  M  on  M'  124°  3C ;  M  or  M'  on  P  103° 
T.  Cleavage  parallel  with  M  highly  perfect ;  less  distinct  parallel  with 
P,  and  with  the  diagonals  of  the  prism.  Fracture  conchoidal,  uneven 
and  slaty.  Lustre  vitreous,  vitrco-pearly,  pearly  and  vitrco-rcsinous. 
Ranges  from  transparent  to  opaque.  Hardness  from  5  to  6.  Specific 
gravity  from  2.90  to  3.35.  Fusible  before  the  blowpipe,  with  more 
or  less  ease,  into  a  white  translucent  or  opaque  glass,  or  into  one  that 
is  green  or  black,  depending  upon  the  variety.  It  is  not  easily  attacked 
by  acids. 

Hornblende  is  distinguished  from  diallagc  and  hypersthene  chiefly  by  its  cleavage.  Diallage 
has  only  one  distinct  cleavage  ;  hypersthene  three,  of  which  two  are  silvery,  and  one  copper- 
like  ;  while  hornblende  has  only  two,  and  moreover  by  transmitted  light  displays  a  deep  red 
colour.  It  is  more  difficult  to  distinguish  hornblende  from  pyroxene.  Prof.  G.  Rose  has  in- 
deed proposed  to  unite  them,  and  he  has  presented  a  great  number  of  facts  in  favour  of  their 
identity* 

Varieties.  Hornblende  —  Carinthin.  This  includes  all  those  varieties  with  dark  green 
and  black  colours,  whether  crystallized  or  massive.  The  lustre  varies  from  pearly  to  pearly- 
vitreous.  It  is  usually  opaque,  and  before  the  blowpipe,  fuses  into  a  black  brilliant  glass. 
The  term  basaltic  has  been  particularly  applied  to  those  cleavablc  and  highly  crystalline  black 
hornblendes  which  occur  in  basaltic  and  amygdaloidal  rocks. 

Pargasite.  A  name  originally  given  to  a  hornblende  from  Pargas  in  Finland.  It  is  somewhat 
translucent,  and  is  usually  of  a  bottle-green  colour.    In  other  respects,  it  agrees  with  the 


Actynolite  and  Catamite.  These  are  light  green,  greenish  grey,  and  sometimes  brown  and 
yellow.    They  are  seldom  crystallized,  (and  then  generally  in  reed-like  crystals  ;)  more  frc- 
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quently  they  are  massive,  and  in  radiated  fibrous  and  granular  concretions.  Hie  lustre  is 
vitreous  or  pearly,  and  they  vary  from  transparent  to  opaque. 

Tremolite  —  Grammatite.  The  colour  of  this  variety  is  white,  occasionally  with  a  tinge  of 
grey,  green  or  blue,  but  lighter  than  actynolite.  It  occurs  in  masses  composed  of  delicate 
crystalline  fibres,  which  sometimes  radiate.  Lustre  shining  or  glistening,  and  pearly  or  vitreo- 
pearly.  Ranges  from  translucent  to  translucent  on  the  edges.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  fuses 
into  an  opaque  white  enamel. 

Asbestus.  Under  this  term  there  are  no  doubt  now  arranged  several  distinct  minerals,  the 
form  of  flexible  silky  fibrous  concretions  being  in  many  cases  the  result  of  atmospheric  agen- 
cies. The  colour  of  the  hornblende  asbestus  is  various.  When  the  fibres  are  long  and  slender, 
are  easily  separated  and  more  or  less  elastic,  they  form  the  Amianthus.  Other  varieties, 
which  are  of  a  white  or  grey  colour,  and  have  the  fibres  interlaced  so  intimately  as  not  to  be 
capable  of  separation,  and  so  light  as  to  float  in  masses  on  water,  are  called  Mountain  Cork. 
When  tho  colours  are  green,  and  the  fibres  are  disposed  in  straight,  shining,  pearly,  rigid, 
fibrous  concretions,  the  name  Rigid  or  Common  Asbestus  is  applied.  And  those  varieties  in 
which  the  colour  is  wood-brown,  and  in  general  aspect  much  resembling  fossil  wood,  arc 
named  Rock-wood,  or  Ligneous  Asbestus.' 

Composition.  The  different  varieties  differ  somewhat  in  their  chemical  composition. 

Black  Hornblende — Silica  45.69,  magnesia  18.79,  lime  13.85,  alumina  1.18,  protoxide 
of  iron  7.32,  fluoric  acid  1.50  (Iionsdorf). 

Green  Hornblende — Silica  46.26,  magnesia  19.03,  lime  13.96,  alumina  14.48,  protoxide 
of  iron  3.43,  protoxide  of  manganese  0.30,  fluoric  acid  1 .60,  water,  etc.  1 .04  {Bonsdorf). 

Whit*  Hornblende— Silica  60.31,  magnesia  24.23,  lime  13.66,  alumina  0.26,  protoxide 
of  iron  0.15,  fluoric  acid  0.94,  water  and  foreign  matter  0.10  {Bonsdorf). 

Amianthus  —  A  variety  with  a  greenish-white  colour — Silica  55.91,  magnesia  27.07,  lime 
14.63,  alumina  1.82,  protoxide  of  iron  6.52  {Thomson). 

Geological  Situation.  Hornblende  abounds  in  tho  primary  regions  of  the  State,  and  is 
rarely  found  elsewhere,  unless  associated  with  trappean  rocks.  Hence  the  most  important 
localities  occur  in  the  southern  and  northern  counties.  It  is  especially  abundant  where  beds 
of  white  limestone  or  dolomite  occur  in  the  primary  ranges,  and  the  presence  of  hornblende 
is  usually  an  indication  of  the  existence  of  other  minerals  in  the  vicinity. 

As  there  are  very  numerous  localities  of  this  mineral  in  this  State,  I  shall  only  introduce 
those  which  afford  well  characterized  specimens  of  one  or  other  of  the  varieties. 

LOCALITIES. 

Dutciiess  County.  Near  a  hamlet  called  Pcckville,  in  the  town  of  Fishkill,  there  is  a 


•  Mr.  Allan  correctly  remarks,  that  fnrniiy  u  black.  eryMallijcd  lioniMrnd*  and  wbito  nilkjr  oib*»lui  differ  in  aspect,  speci- 
ens  exist  u>  which  the  passajc  of  lh«  on*  into  the  other  is  distinctly  risible.   Mmaial  of  JUWraJufy. 
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beautiful  actynolite  of  a  pale  green  colour,  in  a  white  talcose  rock.    It  is  in  long 
prisms  both  straight  and  bent,  and  intersected  by  transverse  seams. 

Tremolite  of  a  white  and  bluish  white  colour,  is  found  in  the  white  limestone  in  various 
parts  of  the  town  of  Dover.  It  is  similar  to  that  to  bo  hereafter  described  as  occurring  in 
New-York  and  WestchcBier  counties. 

Essex  County.  There  are  localities  of  common  hornblende  in  various  parts  of  this  county. 
At  almost  all  the  mines  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  it  is  one  of  the  accompanying  minerals.    It  is 


usually  black  and  massive ;  soi 
in  the  direction  of  the  cleavage 
Port  Henry. 


Rs>  KJ. 


it  is  white,  has  a  high  vitreous  lustre,  and  is  streaked 
Such  specimens  often  occur  at  the  Crag-Harbour 


At  Willsborough,  nine  miles  northwest  of  the  village  of 
Essex,  small  but  perfect  black  crystals  are  imbedded  in 
black  tourmaline.  The  forms  arc  the  triunitaire  of  Haiiy, 
Fig.  224  ;  and  the  accelere  of  Hauy,  Fig.  225.  M  on  s 
152°  17';  M'on  x  117°  43';  /  on i*  105°  11';  I  on  / 
1 VV>  Z  ;  r  on  r  149°  3^  ;  i  on  x  129°  8'  (Shepard). 

Fine  massive  black  hornblende,  having  a  high  lustre,  is 
found  at  the  Barnum  iron  mine,  about  six  miles  west  of 
Port  Henry.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  walls  of  the  mine. 
The  same  variety  also  occurs  near  the  locality  of  garnet 
and  tabular  spar  in  the  town  of  Lewis. 

At  the  Sanford  ore  bed,  in  the  western  part  of  Moriah, 
there  is  a  variety  of  actynolite  quite  similar  to  that  found  in  Orange  county.  And  at  another 
mine  having  the  same  name,  six  miles  west  of  Port  Henry,  veins  of  asbestus  run  through  the 
ore  and  the  accompanying  rock. 

Of  the  granular  variety  of  hornblende,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enumerate  the  localities, 
as  it  is  found  at  almost  all  the  deposits  of  iron  ore. 

Jefferson  County.  In  the  vicinity  of  Watertown,  there  are  two  varieties  of  tremolite. 
The  one  is  in  the  form  of  white  translucent  fibres,  or  bundles  of  fibres,  which  are  variously 
bent  or  divergent ;  the  other  is  dark  brown,  greyish  brown  and  greyish  white,  and  consists  of 
bundles  of  flat  prismatic  fibres  which  are  bent  and  divergent. 

The  variety  amianthus  occurs  in  thin  veins,  associated  with  serpentine,  in  the  white  lime- 
stone near  the  village  of  Oxbow. 

New- York  County.  A  beautiful  white  and  bluish  white  trcraolito  is  found  in  the  quarries 
of  dolomite  at  Kingsbridgc.  In  some  cases  it  is  in  broad  laminated  masses,  which  have  a 
semi-crystalline  structure  and  a  high  vitreous  lustre,  and  is  intersected  by  transverse  scams. 
Other  specimens  exhibit  fasciculated  groups  of  minute,  diverging  or  interlacing  fibres.  It  ia 
not  unusual,  in  this  and  the  adjoining  county,  to  find  the  tremolite  passing  into  pyroxene  ;  and 
the  purest  specimens  usually  effervesce  slightly  with  acids,  in  consequence  of  the  mixture  of 
dolomite.  The  folia  of  tremolite,  occurring  at  Kingsbridgc,  arc  sometimes  six  to  nine  i 
in  length. 
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The  variety,  actynolite,  is  found  in  bowlders  at  Corker's  Hook,  and  in  other  places  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  island.*  The  variety  amianthus  is  frequently  found  in  thin  veins  in 
serpentine.  The  mineral  formerly  called  Radiated  asbestos,  is  the  Hydrous  anthophyllile  of 
Thomson. 

Oranoe  Countt.  This  county  is  rich  in  hornblende,  in  almost  all  its  varieties.  The  locali- 
ties are  principally  in  the  towns  of  Cornwall,  Monroe  and  Warwick. 

In  the  town  of  Cornwall,  there  is  a  locality  four  miles  west  of  West-Point,  and  another  four 
miles  southeast  of  Woodbury  furnace. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Florida,  there  is  a  crystallized  green  hornblende,  which  in  its  structure 
resembles  trcmolitc. 

In  the  town  of  Monroe,  near  the  Two  ponds,  hornblende,  occurs  in  the  white  limestone. 
It  is  black  and  green.  The  crystals  are  sometimes  six-sided  and  perfect,  but  they  are  most 
generally  rounded,  and  have  a  fused  appearance  similar  to  that  exhibited  by  many  of  the 
minerals  in  St.  Lawrence  county,  and  which  is  thought  to  favour  the  theory  of  the  igneous 
origin  of  white  limestone.  At  the  same  locality,  and  elsewhere  in  this  town,  long  four-sided 
prisms  of  dark  hornblende  are  found  in  trap.    Near  the  Greenwood  furnace,  hornblende  occurs 


in  six-sided  prisms  with  dihedral  summits ;  and  there  is  also,  in  the  same  vicinity,  a  black 
granular  hornblende. 


Pi*  SC. 


fit  '--'7- 


At  the  Stirling  mine,  crystal- 
lized hornblende,  of  a  dark  green 
colour,  is  found  associated  with 
ilmcnite  in  feldspar.  There  have 
been  oblained  at  this  locality,  the 
dodecaedre,  Fig.  226  ;  and  the  oc- 
toduodccimal  of  Hatiy,  Fig.  227 ; 
and  modifications  of  the  latter 
form.  The  crystal  represented  in 
Fig.  228,  has  also  been  found  in 
this  town.  M  or  If  on  s  152° 
17';  M'on  x  117°  43';  k  on  * 
553  4';  k  on  *  102°  22';  r  on  r 
14*^  38';  r  on  x  105°  11'. 
About  a  mile  southwest  of  the  Queensborough  forge,  there  is  a  massive  and  cleavable  va- 
riety of  a  black  colour,  and  having  a  high  lustre.  Some  specimens  closely  resemble  pyroxene, 
and  perhaps  the  two  minerals  pass  into  each  other. 

A  white  lamellar  variety  is  found  associated  with  magnetic  iron  ore  at  the  Stirling,  and  at 
the  Forest  of  Dean  mine.  It  possesses  a  high  vitreous  lustre,  and  is  traversed  by  stria«.  The 
specimen  which  I  analyzed  approaches  nearly  the  composition  of  Thomson's  raphilitc ;  but 
our  mineral  is  not  fibrous,  and  is  much  harder. 
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The  Tariety  asbestus  is  found  in  fibres  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length, 
near  the  Greenwood  furnace.  The  same  mineral  occurs  in  narrow  veins,  but  of  a  high  silky 
lustre,  at  the  Stirling,  Forshcc  and  O'Ncil  iron  mines.  It  is  found  traversing  the  ore,  as  well 
as  the  accompanying  rw:k.  The  so  called  hard  asbesttu,  which  is  found  at  the  Wilks  mine 
in  Monroe,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  town  of  Warwick,  is  probably  serpentine. 

In  the  town  of  Montgomery,  the  variety  byssolite,  which  is  probably  a  disintegrated  horn- 
blende, is  found  ;  and  the  same  mineral,  with  very  short  fibres,  occurs  on  massive  hornblende 
at  what  is  called  BcdfortFs  gold  mine,  in  the  town  of  Ncwburgh. 

The  town  of  Warwick  is  most  rich  in  localities  of  this  mineral. 

At  the  southern  base  of  Mount  Eve,  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Edenville,  crystallized 
hornblende  is  disseminated  through  an  aggregate  of  limestone  and  scapolite.  The  crystals 
are  bluish,  greyish  green,  and  deep  greenish  black.  Besides  the  primary,  several  other  forms 
have  been  found  at  this  place. 

About  a  mile  north  of  Edenville  is  another  locality,  at  which  the  crystals  are  of  a  hair- 
brown  or  grey  color,  associated  with  sphene,  mica  and  chondrodite,  in  white  limestone.  They 
vary  in  size  from  very  small  to  an  inch  in  diameter.  From  the  peculiarity  of  its  colour,  it 
has  sometimes  been  called  Edenite.  A  similar  variety  is  found  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of 
the  preceding,  in  very  large  crystals,  often  six  inches  long  and  four  inches  in  diameter.  Near 
this  locality,  tremolite  and  hornblende,  crystallized  and  massive,  are  also  found.  They  are 
all  green  of  various  shades.    The  crystals  arc  from  semi-transparent  to  transparent. 

In  the  same  vicinity,  on  the  farm  of  B.  Hopkins,  there  is  an  abundance  of  grey  massive 
hornblende,  containing  veins  of  arsenical  iron  and  oilier  minerals. 

The  crystalline  forms  observed  at  the  localities  near  the  village  of  Amity,  are,  the  primary 
(Fig.  223),  iriunilmre  of  Haiiy  (Fig.  224),  accilere  of  Hauy  (Fig.  225),  dodecacdre  of 
Haiiy  (Fig.  226);  and  also, 

Fig.  229,  ditetraedrc  of  Haiiy,  with  the  additional  face 

Fig.  230,  prisms  very  short,  but  crystals  often  large  and  perfect,  with  one  of  the  terminal 
planes  very  small. 
Fig.  231,  low  eight-sided  prisms,  with  only  one  terminal  plane. 
Fig.  232,  the  primary  prism  with  two  new  terminal  planes. 
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Fig.  233,  the  same  with  the  ter- 
minal planes  during  from  the 
preceding:  /  on  I  110°  2'  (She- 
pard);"  ditetraedre  of  Hauy. 

Fig.  234,  bisunitairc  of  Haiiy. 

Fig.  235,  prisms  low,  the  face 
x  very  narrow. 


Fig.  236,  same  as  the  preced- 
ing, with  the  face  *  much  extend- 
ed. 

Fig.  237,  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding, the  face  x  much  extended, 
and  with  the  additional  plane  i  • 
i  uponx  129°  8'. 
Also  the  form  represented  in 
Near  the  Tillage  of  Amity,  there  are  several  t 

w££"2?  '°  add'U™      *~  —%  ^—4         boon  fa*  I.  fa  ttm,  „ 

F'»-  »*  Fig.  Ul. 

Fig.  239,  the  primary,  with  the 
obtuse  lateral  edges  replaced  by 
tangent  planes. 

Fig.  240,  the  same,  with  the 
acute  lateral  edges  replaced  by 
tangent  planes. 

Fig.  241,  the  same  with  the  ob- 
tuse and  acute  lateral  edges  re- 
placed by  planes. 


°f  '  on  /.  here  given,  is  from  Sliepirf  H»Ur  bu 
'         »re  nait.  nr.  in  ■>,,'.  ,  ,. 


(on  /  149° 
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Fig.  242,  the  same,  with  the  obtuse  and  acute  lateral  edges  replaced  by  two  planes. 
Also  Figs.  243,  244,  245  and  246.    k  on  k  155°  4' ;  x  on  z  1 18°  28' ;  P  on  o  (Fig.  245), 
about  152°  30'  (Horton). 


Fig.  242. 


Fig.  243. 


Fig,  244. 


Fig.  245. 


Fig.  248. 


There  are  also  various  other  more  highly  modified  forms  at  the  localities  in  this  town,  but 
they  arc  seldom  sufficiently  perfect  for  measurement. 

Putnam  County.  There  are  several  localities  of  hornblende  in  this  county,  but  well 
defined  crystals  are  seldom  found. 

Hornblende,  in  the  form  of  the  primary  with  the  acute  lateral  edges  replaced  by  tangent 
planes  (Fig.  240),  occurs  in  Phillipstown,  of  a  grey  colour ;  and  tremolite  of  a  white  and 
bluish  colour,  at  Hustis'  farm  in  this  town,  and  also  at  Coldspring. 

Hornblende,  in  long  four  and  six-sided  prisms  without  perfect  terminations,  occurs  abun- 
dantly in  a  decomposing  serpentine  at  Brown's  quarry,  three  miles  northwest  of  the  village  of 
Carmel. 

At  the  same  locality,  actynolitc,  of  various  shades  of  grey  and  green,  having  a  good  deal 
of  lustre,  is  found  in  veins  in  the  serpentine.  The  fibres  arc  bent,  curved  and  interlaced,  and 
sometimes  pass  almost  into  asbestus. 

The  same  variety  is  found  in  the  town  of  Kent,  about  two  miles  northeast  of  Carmel. 

At  the  Phillips  iron  mine,  actynolite,  green  and  black,  is  sometimes  found  coating  the  ore. 

Lamellar  hornblende,  having  a  high  lustre,  and  exhibiting  various  shades  of  green,  brown 
and  black,  is  found  associated  with  magnetic  iron  ore  in  the  town  of  Southeast,  about  three 
miles  southeast  of  the  village  of  Carmel ;  and  the  same  mineral,  of  a  dark  green  or  black 
colour,  associated  with  cpidote  and  other  minerals,  is  found  in  the  same  town,  a  short  distance 
from  the  preceding. 

Tremolite  of  a  white  and  bluish  white  colour,  both  bladed  and  fibrous,  is  abundant  in  the 
dolomite  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Patterson.  Knapp's  quarry  affords  the  best  speci- 
mens. They  are  quite  similar  to  those  found  in  the  same  rock  in  Dutchess,  Westchester  and 
New-York. 

Asbestus,  often  reduced  to  silky  fibres  of  a  white  colour,  is  frequently  found  in  the  i 
rock  in  the  vicinity  of  Patlcrson.    It  is  sometimes  associated  with  loose  crystals  of  py 
and  calcareous  spar,  the  whole  having  been  originally  imbedded  in  the  dolomite,  which 
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crumbled  down,  and  left  these  crystals  and  the  veins  of  asbestus  exposed.  Some  barrels  of 
asbestus  have  been  obtained  from  Rogers'  farm,  a  mile  from  Patterson.  By  macerating  the 
specimens  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  the  dolomite  is  dissolved,  and  the  asbestus  is  left  in  the 
form  of  white  silky  fibres  closely  interlaced. 

The  variety  amianthus,  in  thin  seams,  traverses  the  serpentine  at  Hustis'  farm  in  Phillips* 
town,  five  miles  south  of  the  village  of  Fishkill,  on  the  stage  road  to  New- York.  It  is  white 
and  yellowish  white,  and  has  a  beautiful  silky  appearance.  The  fibres  are  fusible  by  the  blow- 
pipe, after  coiling  at  the  extremities,  into  a  white  opaque  mass ;  they  arc  readily  fusible  with 
borax.  This  mineral  has  been  thought  to  be  identical  with  the  foreign  picrolite ;  but  the  latter 
is  still  an  obscure  species. 

At  Cotton  Rock,  on  the  bank  of  the  Hudson  in  Phillipstown,  about  three  and  a  half  miles 
below  West-Point,  between  high  and  low  water  mark,  beautiful  specimens  of  asbestus  have 
been  obtained.  The  rocks  here,  according  to  Mr.  Mather,  are  impure  verd  antique,  serpentine 
with  diallagc  rock,  augite  and  granite.  Veins  of  asbestus  and  delicate  silky  amianthus  pass 
through  the  serpentine  ;  the  latter  having  the  appearance  of  cotton  or  raw  silk,  has  given  rise 
to  the  name  by  which  tin's  locality  is  known/ 

Richmond  Cocnty.  The  varieties,  asbestus  and  amianthus,  arc  very  abundant  in  various 
parts  of  this  county,  especially  near  the  Quarantine.  They  are  found  associated  with  com- 
mon and  steatilic  serpentine,  and  other  magncsian  minerals.  The  hard  asbestus,  resembling 
chips  of  wood,  occurs  near  the  Pavilion  hotel ;  it  breaks  into  rhombic  prisms  having  the  form 
of  hornblende.  In  the  same  vicinity  there  is  rose  straw-coloured  amianthus,  having  the 
fibres  between  two  and  three  feet  in  length.  These  fibres  have  the  lustre  and  softness  of  silk, 
and  may  be  spun  or  woven.  As  a  locality  of  these  varieties,  this  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
United  States,  and  is  thought  to  be  equal  to  any  hitherto  discovered.  It  was  first  made  known 
to  mineralogists  by  Mr.  J.  Picrce.t 

Rockland  Cocnty.  Small  but  imperfect  crystals  of  black  hornblende  are  common  in  the 
trap  at  Haverstraw,  and  in  other  parts  of  this  county.  The  lamellar  variety  is  abundant  at 
Stony  point ;  and  actynolite  of  a  dark  green  colour,  the  fibres  being  radiated,  interlaced  and 
imperfectly  crystallized,  occurs  two  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Grassy  point,  associated  with  a 
kind  of  serpentine  marble.  This  locality  is  often  known  by  the  name  of  Montagnes  marble 
quarry  ;  but  it  is  of  little  value,  except  for  the  cabinet  specimens  which  it  affords. 

Asbestus  or  picrolite  is  found  in  thin  veins,  associated  with  the  soft  serpentine  or  kcrolite, 
in  the  trap  dyke  on  the  north  side  of  Stony  point.  It  has  a  greenish  colour,  a  high  silky 
lustre,  and  the  fibres  are  extremely  delicate. 
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St.  La 


e  Couhty.  Hornblende,  in  almost  all  its  varieties,  occurs  in  several  parts 

of  this  county.    Crystals  of  va 


Fif.  248. 


Fig.  349. 


rious  shades  of  green  are  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of 
Gouvemeur,  where  they  are 
often  associated  with  apatite, 
pyroxene,  tourmaline,  feldspar 
and  quartz.  These  crystals  are 
sometimes  two  or  three  inches 
in  diameter,  but  are  usually 
short.  The  forms  observed  here 
are  similar  to  those  represented  in  Fig.  244 ;  also  Figs.  247,  248  and  249. 

Fine  crystals  have  also  been  obtained  in  the  town  of  Dekalb.  They  often  have  a  diameter 
of  two  or  three  inches,  but  the  prisms  are  short.  A  very  perfect  one,  in  the  possession  of 
Dr.  Emmons,  had  the  form  of  Fig.  230.  Crystals  similar  to  234,  but  with  the  prisms  very 
short,  have  also  been  found  in  this  county. 

In  the  town  of  Rossic,  about  two  miles  north  of  the  village  of  Oxbow,  there  is  a  rock  on 
Fig,  sac  the  road-side,  from  which  beautiful  and  perfect  crystals  of  the  variety 

pargasite  have  been  obtained.  They  are  of  a  fine  green  colour,  translu 
cent,  and  have  a  high  lustre.  The  associates  arc  pyroxene,  feldspar, 
sphenc  and  apatite.  The  usual  form  is  the  six-sided  prism  with  two 
terminal  planes  (Fig.  243)  ;  often  there  are  found  compound  crystals,  as 
represented  in  Fig.  250.  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  localities  in 
the  county. 

Resplendent  hornblende,  in  large  crystals,  associated  with  other  mine- 
rals, has  been  found  near  the  bridge  at  the  village  of  Potsdam ;  and  a 
white  variety,  in  crystals  terminated  at  each  end,  sometimes  an  inch  long 
by  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  has  been  found  near  Russcl.* 
On  the  banks  of  Yellow  lake,  in  the  same  town,  tremolite  of  a  bluish  white  colour,  and 
resembling  tabular  spar,  occurs  in  the  white  limestone  ;  and  the  same  variety  has  been  found 
in  Gouvemeur,  and  also  at  Richvillc  and  Dekalb,  where  it  is  associated  with  soft  pyroxene, 
brown  tourmaline,  etc.    At  the  latter  locality,  it  is  white  and  grey,  fibrous  and  bladed. 

Tremolite  has  also  been  obtained  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  and  is  indeed  one  of  the 
most  common  and  abundant  minerals  of  the  white  limestone  formation.  The  asbestus  variety 
occurs  in  thin  veins  in  the  serpentine  near  the  village  of  Gouvemeur,  and  also  near  Little 
York.  In  the  town  of  Dekalb,  it  is  found  in  gneiss,  and  in  perpendicular  fibres  of  from  a 
quarter  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  passing  through  magnetic  iron  ore.  The  latter  resembles 
the  byssolite.    With  this  exception,  the  asbestus  heretofore  obtained  in  this  county  docs  not 
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Westchester  Countt.  Fine  specimens  of  trcmolite,  of  considerable  size,  are  found  in 
veins  in  the  dolomilic  litnestonc.  Thus  it  occurs  at  the  Eastchostcr  quarries,  and  at  Hastings 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  It  is  often  associated  with  while  pyroxene,  and  exhibits 
the  peculiarities  of  the  same  mineral  in  Putnam  and  New-York  counties. 

The  same  variety  is  found  at  the  marble  quarries  at  Sing-Sing  ;  and  indeed,  wherever  the 
white  limestone  occurs,  this  is  one  of  the  imbedded  minerals. 

In  the  white  limestone  near  Yonkers,  the  veins  of  trcmolite  are  sometimes  glassy,  while  it 
is  mixed  with  pyroxene  of  a  dull  white,  and  the  whole  is  every  where  penetrated  by  the  dolo- 
mite, as  is  evident  from  the  effervescence  which  is  exhibited  when  the  specimens  are  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  acids.    Sometimes  these  veins  traverse  a  soft  serpentine  or  soapstone. 

Near  West-Farms,  the  glassy  variety  is  found  in  quartz.  Tremolite  also  occurs  in  the  ser- 
pentine on  the  peninsula  east  of  the  village  of  New-Rochcllc,  and  at  Rye.  At  the  preceding 
locality,  there  arc  large  bowlders,  containing  abundance  of  long  six-sided  prisms  of  black  horn- 
blende, without  regular  terminations.  These  have  a  high  lustre.  Small  crystals,  usually 
imperfect,  are  found  with  black  mica  in  quartz  on  the  Croton  aqueduct,  two  and  a  half  miles 
north  of  the  village  of  Yonk.rs. 

APPENDIX. 

Hornblende  pseudomorphs.  In  the  town  of  Warwick,  in  Orange  county,  there  occur,  in 
magncsian  limestone,  crystals  having  the  form  and  cleavage  of  hornblende,  but  which  are 
peculiar  in  having  a  soapy  feel  like  steatite,  and  are  often  so  soft  as  to  be  easily  cut  with  a 
knife.  They  arc  usually  in  the  form  of  six-sided  prisms  with  two  terminal  planes,  resembling 
Fig.  243,  or  in  that  of  Fig.  247  ;  but  they  are  sometimes  bent  and  distorted,  as  if  they  had 
been  subjected  to  fusion.  The  measurements  sometimes  vary  slightly  from  those  of  horn- 
blende, but  the  general  form  is  always  the  same.  Before  the  blowpipe,  they  melt  with  some 
difficulty  into  a  white  glass. 

An  analysis  of  one  of  these  crystals  gave  the  following  results  in  100  parts,  viz  : 


Silica,   35.00 

Alumina,   32.33 

Lime,   10.80 

Magnesia,   20.70 


The  principal  difference  in  chemical  composition  between  this  mineral  and  several  varie- 
ties of  hornblende,  is  in  the  larger  amount  of  alumina  which  has  in  part  replaced  the  silica. 
In  a  specimen  of  white  trcmolite,  Bonsdorf  found  silica  60,  magnesia  24,  alumina  nearly  14. 
The  large  proportion  of  alumina  in  this  and  other  cases  is  ascribed  by  Bcudant  to  the  sub- 
stances which  arc  associated  with  the  hornblende,  as  spinelle,  werncrite,  etc. 

The  limestone  in  which  this  soft  hornblende  occurs,  is  not,  I  believe,  remarkable  for  the 
abundance  of  spinelle  ;  but  a  variety  of  mica,  the  silvery  white,  which  contains  from  34  to  37 
per  cent,  of  alumina,  is  disseminated  through  it. 
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This  mineral  has  been  ticketed  pyroxene,  zoisite,  and  lastly  kerolite  pseudomorphous  of 
hornblende.  The  crystalline  form,  however,  is  entirely  different  from  cither  of  the  two 
former,  and  its  chemical  composition  must  remove  it  from  the  latter.  It  is  most  probably  a 
hornblende,  altered  by  an  intrusion  of  alumina  and  a  removal  of  a  part  of  the  silica.  The 
contorted  and  somewhat  fused  appearance  of  many  of  the  crystals  clearly  point  to  heat  as  the 
agent  by  which  these  changes  have  been  produced.  The  silica  which  has  thus  been  removed, 
has  combined  with  the  bases  of  the  magnesian  limestone,  and  given  rise  to  other  mineral 
forms.  Granular  chondrodite  and  fiuor  spar  are  disseminated  through  the  limestone  imme- 
diately associated  with  this  mineral.  May  not  the  chondrodite  have  been  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  the  silica  which  these  crystals  have  lost,  and  the  fluor  by  the  decomposition  of 

Greyish  green  mineral.  In  the  same  town,  and  in  the  same  limestone,  there  arc  crystals 
of  a  greyish  green  colour,  and  having  the  form  of  long  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  with  tho 
angles  of  hornblende. 

The  hardness  of  these  crystals  scarcely  exceeds  that  of  talc.  They  arc  sometimes  slightly 
translucent.  The  powder  is  white.  The  following  are  the  results  of  my  analysis  of  a  frag- 
ment of  one  of  the  most  perfect  crystals,  viz  : 


Silica,  34.66 

Alumina,   25.33 

Lime,   5.09 

Magnesia,   25.22 

Water,   9.09 


In  this  case,  therefore,  there  is  a  little  less  lime  and  more  magnesia  than  in  the  preceding; 
a  difference  which  is  easily  explained,  as  these  bodies  are  isoraorphous.  The  proportion  of 
alumina  is  also  less,  but  this  is  made  up  by  the  water. 

The  nature  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  this  mineral,  and  the  causes  which 
have  operated  to  effect  them,  arc  probably  similar  to  those  just  noticed. 
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ARFWEDSONITE. 
[In  honor  of  Professor  Arfwedso.v] 

-  Peritorocr  Auzit-Spalh.  Afofc.  -  (B.odani  refer,  to  thit 


Dwotntoif.  Colour  pure  black,  without  a  shade  of  green  Streak 

5     T    h!*r]yh™  cleave  ^s  p-X 

form  a„  obhque  rhombic  prism."    Fig.  251.  M  on  M'  123°  55'  ZZ 
b  ende  being  124°  30<).    Cleavage  parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  prtm 
producng  more  brilliant  face,  than  those  of  hornblende.    Lustre  resmoT 
Opaque    Hardness  4.5  (Thomson),  6.0  (PA,/^,).   Specific  ™y 

scencc,  into  a  black  globule ,  with  borax,  it  yields  a  glass  coloured  by  iron. 


CoMPosmoN  Silica  50.51,  peroxide  of  iron  85.14,  scsquioxide  of 
alumina  2.49,  lime  1 .56,  moisture  0.96  (Thomson.) 


8.92, 


LOCALITIES. 

Found  at  Kargardiuarduk  in  Greenland,  associated  with  sodalite  and  eudialite  It  wa. 
known  by  the  name  of  femlgtn0us  hornblende,  until  it  was  shown  by  Mr.  Brooke  that  Z 
measurements  of  its  crystals  d,d  not  agree  with  those  of  hornblende 

eniir  3greCing  Wi'h       deSCnp,i0n  °f  ^'^sonite,  ,s  found  associated  with 

Catcl  Th        ZT'J?  T"        "  lw°         -uth  of  the  vi  agl 

Carmcl  It  has  .  jet  black  colour,  and  is  made  up  of  coarse  fibres  having  a  bit*  lus^e  It 
is  less  hard  than  hornblende.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  fuses,  with  some  buL  ing  Lm  a  blacl 
glass,  which  is  powerfully  attracted  by  the  magnet. 


HYPERSTHENE. 
Urtngth;  because  it  is  harder  than  hornblende,  for  which  ii 


[From  the  Greeks,,  above, 


blcadc.  Am™,.  -  Prinailoiilat  Schiller  Spar.  Jamam.  -  p, 


Description.  Colour  greenish  and  greyish  black;  also  copper-red  and  b 
g  s.des  of  a  rhombic  prism  of  about  93°  and  87°,  (98°  12'  and  81°  48'  according 


•Dr. 


■o  rem.*.,  Iktf  «  „„  cW»,„  cta  fc.  o»«re,d  parallel  to  the  buf  we  ere 


prim  be  ri^h. 
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to  Necker.)  Fracture  uneven.  Lustre  bronze-metallic  upon  the  most  perfect  diagonal  clea- 
vage ;  in  other  directions,  more  or  less  vitreous.  Opaque  or  slightly  translucent  on  the  edges. 
Hardness  CO.  Specific  gravity  from  3.338  to  3.385.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  is  infusible 
per  se,  but  melts  upon  charcoal  into  a  greenish  grey  opaque  globule ;  with  borax,  it  melts 
into  a  greenish  glass.    It  is  unacted  on  by  acids. 

Composition.  Specimen  from  Labrador — Silica  54.25,  magnesia  14.00,  alumina  2.25, 
lime  1 .50,  oxide  of  iron  24.50,  water  1 .00  (Klaproth).  It  is  therefore  a  silicate  of  magnesia 
and  iron. 

Geological  Situation.  It  is  usually  found  in  primitive  rocks,  especially  those  of  a  gra- 
nitic character.    It  has  also  been  observed  in  greenstone. 

It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  there  is  some  uncertainty  in  regard  to  this  mineral.  Dr. 
Kohler  of  Casscl,  some  years  since,  examined  several  varieties  of  diallage,  and  inferred 
from  his  analyses  that  mctalloidal  diallage,  bronzite  and  hyperslhene,  are  subspecies  of 
pyroxene,  and  not,  like  schiller  spar  and  anthophyllitc,  species  of  the  schiller  spar  family.* 
Among  these  analyses,  that  of  the  metalluidal  diallage  approaches  more  nearly  that  of  our 
so  called  hypersthene  from  Lake  George,  to  be  presently  noticed,  than  any  other.  Mr.  J. 
Phillips  expresses  the  opinion  that  hypcrsthcne  and  diallage  often  differ  from  each  other 
rather  by  the  crystalline  arrangement  of  the  parts,  or  the  substitution  of  mutually  replacing 
than  by  any  essential  and  constant  characters. t 


LOCALITIES. 

Essex  County.  According  to  Dr.  Emmons,  hypersthene  is  very  abundant  in  what  arc 
termed  the  granite  rocks  of  this  county.  It  is  associated  with  labradorite.  He  does  not 
decide  whether  it  is  identical  with  the  hypersthene  rock  of  Dr.  MacCulloch  ;  but  he  says  it 
is  as  truly  one  of  the  constituents  of  this  rock  as  mica  or  quartz  in  the  common  granite, 
though  not  so  generally  diffused.  He  also  slates  that  the  most  valuable  beds  of  magnetic  iron 
ore  in  Essex,  and  the  other  norihcrn  counties,  occur  in  hypersthene  rock.t 

Washington  County.  A  specimen  which  was  obtained  from  the  banks  of  Lake  George 
in  the  town  of  Putnam,  and  about  two  miles  from  Ticonderoga,  closely  resembles  the  so 
called  hypersthene  from  the  more  northern  counties.  Its  colour  is  from  ash-grey  to  black. 
It  is  foliated  and  lamellar,  and  has  a  pearly  or  metallic  lustre  on  the  cleavage  faces.  The 
streak  is  white.  Its  hardness  is  less  than  that  of  pyroxene. 
The  following  arc  the  constituents  of  this  mineral,  viz : 

Silica,  45.45 

Lime,   24.33 

Magnesia,   18.00 

Oxide  of  iron   11.49$ 


f't  Edtvbvrtk  Jevrnat ./  Santt.  IX.  361.  t  PMItpi  Grefqfj.  II.  63. 

v'nT'u,"  JW1<"*  Gn>°*<«>t  Nl"rt:  1838  .nd  1840. 


Tin  I       u  I 
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That  the  composition  of  this  mineral  docs  not  differ  essentially  from  that  of  some  varieties 
of  pyroxene,  and  of  mctalloidai  diallage,  will  be  evident  from  the  following  statement : 

Pyroxene,  by  H.  Ro>c.  MetaJloeikl  DblUgc,  by  Kohler. 


Silica  54.08 

Lime,    23.47 

Magnesia,   11 .49 

Protoxide  of  iron,   10.02 

Protoxide  of  manganese,   0.61 


Silica   51.34 

Lime,    18.28 

Magnesia,   15.69 

Protoxide  of  iron  and  manganese,  .  8.23 

Alumina,   4.39 

Water,    2.11 


The  true  Labrador  hypcrsthene  contains,  it  will  be  observed,  a  much  smaller  proportion  of 
lime  (see  page  310). 

The  Warwickite  of  Shepard,  which  closely  resembles  hypcrsthene  in  its  external  charac- 
ters, has  been  found  to  contain  a  large  proportion  of  titanium,  and  will  be  therefore  described 
under  that  metal. 

SCHILLER  SPAR. 
[From  the  German,  signifying  chatoyant  spar.] 


Description.  Colour  dark  green,  almost  blackish  green.  Streak  yellowish  grey.  It  occurs 
in  broad  foliated  masses,  which  cleave  in  two  directions,  and  apparently  have  the  primary 
form  of  a  rhombohedron.  One  of  the  cleavages  is  easily  obtained,  and  has  a  metallic  pearly 
lustre  and  a  pinchbeck  brown  colour.  The  laminae  arc  slightly  curved.  Fracture  uneven, 
splintery.  Lustre  metallic  pearly  on  the  faces  of  cleavage.  Opaque,  and  yields  to  the  knife. 
Sectile.  Hardness  from  3.5  to  4.0.  Specific  gravity  3.65.  Thin  fragments,  treated  by  the 
blowpipe,  arc  merely  rounded  on  the  edges,  but  become  of  the  same  brown  colour  as  when 
they  have  been  long  exposed  to  the  air,  and  arc  attracted  by  the  magnet ;  with  borax  it  is  fu- 
sible, though  with  difficulty,  and  the  glass,  when  cold,  has  a  greenish  colour. 

Composition.  Silica  43.90,  magnesia  25.86,  protoxide  of  iron  and  chromium  13.02,  pro- 
toxide of  manganese  0.53,  lime  2.64,  alumina  1.28,  water  12.43  (Kohler). 

Geological  Situation.  This  mineral  was  generally  supposed  to  be  found  in  serpentine  ; 
but  it  appears,  from  the  analysis  of  Kohler,  that  ihe  stone  in  which  it  occurs  is  identical  in 
composition  with  that  of  the  schiller  spar. 


i  by  lb.  blowpip..  »d  according  to  tb.  u.]y»i,  of  Mr.  H.  Seybert,  conuiu  ..Ik.  JS.17,  lim  20.00,  i 
■lorn.  4.00,  d.utoiUJe  of  iron  10.73,  wttor  1.0 
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LOCALITIES. 

Putnam  County.  A  mineral  closely  resembling  that  described  above,  is  found  in  a  dark 
coloured  serpentine  at  Brown's  quarry,  three  miles  northwest  of  the  village  of  Carmel.  It 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  2.746. 

Oranoe  County.  A  mile  south  of  the  village  of  Amity,  there  is  a  mineral  associated  with 
chondrodite  and  serpentine,  which  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  schillcr  spar.  It  has  a  dark 
green  colour,  a  laminated  structure,  and  a  metallic  lustre.   The  laminie  are  translucent. 

There  is  still  some  uncertainty  in  regard  to  this  mineral,  and  I  therefore  hesitate  to  refer  to 
the  same  species  the  mctalloidal  diallage  of  1  buy.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  Dr.  Koh- 
ler,  after  an  examination  of  several  varieties  of  diallage,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  mctalloi- 
dal diallage,  bronzite  and  hypersthene,  are  subspecies  of  pyroxene,  while  schillcr  spar  and 
anthophyllite  belong  to  the  schiller  spar  family.  These  views  in  regard  to  the  two  latter  mi- 
nerals are  adopted  by  Mohs  and  Jameson.  Dr.  Thomson  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the 
mineral  here  introduced,  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  specimens  found  in  Putnam  county. 

According  to  Prof.  Shcpard,  schiller  spar  is  found  associated  with  serpentine  and  kerolite 
at  Blandford  in  Massachusetts. 


ANTHOPHYLLITE. 
[From  the  Greek  axtt>(,  a  fiotcer,  and  9iAXs»,  a  leaf.] 
Anthophyllite.  flafiry,  CleatdarU,  Dcudanl  and  Shcpard.  —  Prinnatk  Schilkr  Spar.  Jameson.- 


Description.  Colour  yellowish  grey  and  clove  brown.  Streak  white.  It  occurs  massive, 
the  mass  consisting  of  crystals  or  crystalline  fibres,  often  disposed  in  a  radiating  form  ;  these 
may  be  cleaved  parallel  to  the  lateral  planes  of  a  rhombic  prism  of  125°  and  55°,  and  both 
its  diagonals  ;  but  the  latter  are  not  brilliant  (Phillips).  Fracture  uneven.  Lustre  pearly, 
inclining  to  metallic,  especially  on  the  perfect  face  of  cleavages.  Translucent  on  the  edges. 
Hardness  from  5.0  to  5.5.  Specific  gravity  from  2.940  to  3.155  (Thomson)  ;  from  3.00 
to  3.30  (Phillips).  Infusible  before  the  blowpipe  per  se ;  with  borax,  it  fuses  with  difficulty 
into  a  glass  coloured  by  iron. 

Composition.  Silica  56.00,  alumina  3.00,  magnesia  23.00,  lime  2.00,  oxide  of  iron 
13.00,  oxide  of  magnesia  4.00  (Gmelin) ;  Silica  57.12,  protoxide  of  iron  13.52,  magnesia 
25.92,  lime  1.32,  water  1.36  (Thomson). 

Geological  Situation.  It  occurs  in  primitive  rocks. 


LOCALITIES. 

Putnam  County.  This  mineral  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Carmel,  but  the  precise  locality 
is  unknown.  It  is  of  a  greyish  or  brownish  while  colour,  and  has  the  fibres  and  cleavages 
of  the  primary  form.   The  lustre  is  pearly  and  somewhat  metallic.    It  is  infusible  by  the 
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blowpipe,  or  only  at  the  thin  edges,  which  are  rounded,  and  become  of  a  dark  colour ;  and  it 
may  by  this  character  be  distinguished  from  tremolitc,  which  it  often  resembles.  This  speci- 
men contains  grains  and  crystals,  which  are  probably  chromate  of  iron. 

The  mineral  called  anthophyllite,  from  Rye  in  Westchester  county,  is  probably  tremolitc; 
and  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  that  found  at  Smithtown  on  Long  Island. 

In  Massachusetts,  according  to  Prof.  Shepard,  this  mineral  is  found  at  Chesterfield  and 
Blandford,  associated  with  quartz  in  mica  slate  ;  and  in  Connecticut,  with  tourmaline  and 
iolite,  at  Haddam. 

HYDROUS  ANTHOPHYLLITE. 

Hydrous  Anlhophyllitc.  Thmum.  —  (Formerly  known  by  the  name  of  fUdiatcd  or  Stellated  Atbntu*.) 

Description.  Colour  white,  greenish  yellow  or  bluish  grey.  It  occurs  in  plates,  or  very 
imperfect  crystals  diverging  from  various  centres,  or  scopiform.  The  fibres  are  separable 
from  each  other,  but  more  imperfectly  than  asbestus.  Lustre  silky.  Opaque.  Sectile,  and 
has  a  soft  feel.    Hardness  2.5.    Specific  gravity  8.91.    Infusible  by  the  blowpipe. 

Composition.  Silica  51.98,  magnesia  13.38,  peroxide  of  iron  9.83,  protoxide  of  manga- 
nese 1.20,  potash  6.80,  alumina  1.56,  water  11.45  (Thomson). 

LOCALITIES. 

Dutchess  County.  There  is  a  locality  of  this  mineral  in  the  town  of  Fishkill,  about  five 
miles  southeast  of  Stormvillc,  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Peck.  It  occurs  in  fibres  forming  radiated 
masses  of  a  white  and  bluish  grey  colour,  in  a  talcose  rock. 

New- York  County.  Hydrous  anthophyllite  has  been  found  in  place  on  the  west  side  of 
the  island,  between  the  10th  avenue  and  the  Hudson,  and  between  57th-street  on  the  south 
and  63d-strcet  on  the  north.  Here  the  strata  are  nearly  vertical ;  the  width  of  the  bed  at 
right  angles  to  the  strike,  varying  from  three  to  thirty  rods.  Dr.  Gale  states  that  the  granite 
lying  on  the  west,  and  the  gneiss  on  the  cast  of  the  rock  in  question,  come  in  complete  con- 
tact with  it  without  intermixing.* 

This  mineral  is  also  found  in  bowlders  in  various  parts  of  the  island.  The  fibres  are  some- 
times long  and  parallel ;  at  others,  short  and  radiated  or  interlaced.  The  true  composition  of 
this  mineral  was  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Thomson,  who  received  his  specimens  from  New- 
York. 
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ORDER  VL  ALUMINA. 
I.  Minerals  in  which  the  alumina  is  nearly  pure,  or  combined  with  an  acid. 

1.  Corundum.  3.  Automalite. 

2.  Spinelle.  4.  Gibbsite. 

5.  Aluminitc? 

II .  Minerals  chiefly  composed  of  silica  and  alumina,  combined  with  some  alkali,  alkaline 


6.  Idocrase. 

7.  Garnet. 

21.  Laumonite. 

8.  Scapolite. 

22.  Analcime. 

9.  Staurolilc. 

23.  Chabaziie. 

10.  Feldspar. 

24.  Epidote. 

11.  Labradorite. 

25.  Tourmaline. 

12.  Albite. 

26.  Clintonile. 

13.  Stellite. 

27.  Andalusite. 

14.  Mesotypc. 

28.  Bucholzite. 

15.  Stilbite. 

29.  Kyanite. 

16.  Heulandite. 

30.  Achmite? 

17.  Epislilbite. 

31.  Pitchstone. 

18.  Apophyllitc. 

32.  Spodumene. 

19.  Prehnite. 

33.  Pyrophyllite. 

34.  Mica. 


CORUNDUM. 

—  Corundum  CUmHand  and  SirparJ.  —  Sapphire.  Thmam.  — 


Tit.  253. 


Description.  Colour  blue,  red,  grey,  while,  green,  yellow, 
brown  and  black.  Strrak  white.  It  occurs  regularly  crystallized  ; 
also  massive.  The  primary  form  is  a  rhombohedron.  Fig.  252.  P 
on  P  86°  & ;  P  on  F  93°  54'.  Fracture  conchoidal  and  uneven. 
Lustre  vitreous,  sometimes  inclining  to  adamantine.  Transparent 
to  feebly  translucent  on  the  edges.  Hardness  9.0.  Specific  gra- 
vity from  3.97  to  4. 16.  Infusible  by  the  blowpipe  ;  with  borax,  it 
fuses  slowly  but  perfectly  into  a  colourless  glass.  It  is  not  acted 
on  by  acids.   Becomes  electric  when  rubbed. 
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£Z  !*£'  *  f?  8  "ame  "  apP'icd  10  ,he  '"""Parent  blue 

(Menial  Ruby,  „  .ransparent,  and  of  a  blood-red  or  rose-red  colour 

£2  r^T  nCMy  °PaqUC  !  bIui8h        and  S^y-h  black.  ' 
Common  CorWum.  Massive  and  cry8ta|,ized  .  of  varjoug 

Adamantine  Spar.  This  il  brown  and  faintly  translucent. 

Compos,™.  S^Ve-Alumina  98™>         of  iron  1 .00,  lime  0.60  (Klaproth) 

*"  — 1  ^formula  of  which,  Lr£ 

JEZZCSrr°N'  ^fineSt8aPPhi— *  -bies  occur  in  al.uvial  soil  in  Ceylon, 
&c  Common  corundum  and  adamanunc  spar  are  said  to  be  found  at  foreign  localities  in 
=te.Jn  tins  State,  and  in  New-Jersey,  corundum  has  heretofore  been  iou^^ 

Uses.  The  transparent  varieties  arc  highly  esteemed  as  gems.    The  common  con.nd.,m 
and  emery,  are  employed  for  polishing  stcel,  cutting  gems,  etc. 

Fif.  2S4. 

LOCALITIES. 

Ojunce  County.  Corundum  has  been  found,  by  Dr. 
Horlon,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Amity.  The 
colours  are  nearly  white,  pale  and  deep  blue,  and  pale 
and  deep  rose-red.  It  occurs  in  crystals  and  grains.  Fig. 
253  and  254  represent  two  of  the  forms  which  have  been 
observed,  but  the  sides  arc  rough,  and  cannot  be  well 
measured.  It  is  associated  with  hornblende,  spinellc  and 
red  oxide  of  titanium,  in  white  limestone.  This 
is  also  found  at  Newton  in  New-Jersey. 


SPINELLE. 

Ckatttand  aiul  BnuUtitl.  -  Spinel].  JWi.  _  SpincL  Phillips,  Sirjnrd  ud  Oana  _ 
ortpuiel.  " 


Fif.  855. 


a  precipitate  of 


Description.  Colour  red,  sometimes  green,  black,  blue,  yellow, 
brown,  and  nearly  white.  Streak  white.  It  occurs  regularly  crys- 
tallized. The  primary  form  is  a  regular  octahedron  Fig  255 
P  on  P  109°  28'  16"  (Hauy).  Cleavage  parallel  with  the  primary 
from  difficult.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Lustre  splendent  and  vitreous. 
Form  transparent  to  translucent  on  the  edges.  Hardness  8.0. 
Specific  gravity  from  3.50  to  3.60.  Infusible  by  the  blowpipe 
alone ;  with  borax,  it  fuses  slowly  into  a  transparent  glass.  The 
solution  obtained  by  an  acid  after  treatment  with  caustic 
after  the  addition  of  hydrosulphate  of  i 
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Varieties.  Ceylonitc  or  Pleonasle.  This  includes  the  dark  green  and  black  crystals, 
which  arc  translucent  only  on  the  edges.  The  other  varieties  are  called  Spinelle  or  Spinelle 
Ruby. 

Composition.  Red  Spinelle— Alumina  74.50,  silica  15.56,  magnesia  8.25,  oxide  of  iron 
1.56,  lime  0.75  (Klaproth). 

Black  Spinelle  from  Amity,  Orange  county — Alumina  61 .79,  silica  5.59,  magnesia  17.87, 
protoxide  of  iron  10.56,  lime  2.80,  water  0.98  {Thomson). 

Geological  Situation.  In  this  State,  spinelle  is  almost  exclusively  found  in  the  while 
limestone.  It  is  frequently  associated  with  other  minerals.  In  other  countries,  it  is  usually 
found  in  the  sands  of  rivers. 

Use.  Some  of  the  varieties  of  spinelle  are  esteemed  as  gems. 

LOCALITIES. 

Jefferson  County.  Crystals  of  a  light  blue  colour,  associated  with  plumose  mica,  are 
found  in  white  limestone,  two  and  a  half  miles  southwest  of  the  village  of  Oxbow  in  the  town 
of  Antwerp.  Similar  ones  have  also  been  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  village. 
The  largest  that  have  been  observed,  are  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  forms  arc  the  pri- 
mary (Fig.  255) ;  the  primary  with  the  edges  truncated,  emargine  of  Haiiy,  Fig.  256,  P  on  o 
144°  48'  8",  o  on  o  120°  ;  the  same  with  two  opposite  edges  truncated,  Fig.  257 ;  and  the 
same,  having  four  opposite  sides  extended  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  an  octahedron 
with  a  rectangular  base,  Fig.  258. 


Fij.  9S6.  Fit-  357.  Fi«.  2iB 


Orange  Countt.  Spinelle  of  various  colours  has  been  found  more  abundantly  in  this 
county,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  specimens  are  sometimes  also  remarkable 
for  size,  as  they  have  been  obtained  measuring  sixteen  inches  round  the  base.  They  are 
most  commonly  associated  with  brucite,  and  I  believe  invariably  occur  in  white  limestone. 

In  the  town  of  Cornwall,  four  miles  west  of  West-Point,  it  occurs  in  black  and  green  octa- 
hedrons, thickly  disseminated  in  white  limestone. 

In  the  town  of  Monroe,  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  at  the  Natural  bridge,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Greenwood  furnace  on  Duck-cedar  pond,  and  at  the  so  called  Silver  mine,  the  black  and 
green  varieties  are  found.    They  generally  have  the  primary  form. 

In  the  town  of  Warwick  the  localities  are  almost  innumerable,  although  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  obtain  large  or  fine  specimens  at  the  present  day. 
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Near  the  village  of  Amity,  it  occurs  of  a  greenish  black  to  purplish  grey  colour.  A  mile 
southwest  of  this,  on  the  farm  of  I.  Layton,  is  a  locality  remarkable  for  the  number,  variety 
and  large  size  of  the  crystals  which  have  been  procured.  The  colours  are  black,  greyish 
black,  bluish  black,  and  reddish  brown ;  the  black,  however,  being  the  most  abundant.  The 
crystals  are  usually  very  perfect,  but  sometimes  exhibit  the  octahedral  form  of  the  molecules 
of  which  they  are  made  up,  a  kind  of  dissection  having  taken  place.  They  are  associated 
with  serpentine,  chondrodite  and  crichtonite. 

Half  a  mile  north  of  the  preceding,  spincllc  occurs  in  greyish  red  octahedrons,  and  in  twin 
crystals. 

About  half  a  mile  south  of  the  village  of  Amity,  the  brown  variety  has  been  found.  Dr. 
Heron  has  an  imperfect  crystal  from  this  locality,  weighing  fifty-nine  pounds. 

A  mile  north  of  this  village,  on  the  farm  of  W.  Raynor,  black  spincllc  is  found  in  grouped 
and  twin  crystals. 

There  are  also  numerous  other  localities  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Eden- 
ville,  in  this  town.   For  these,  I  must  refer  to  the  Catalogue  of  Dr.  Horton* 

The  following  crystalline  forms  have  been  found  in  this  town,  viz.  Fig.  259 ;  the  grouped 
crystals,  Fig.  260  and  261 ; 


Fij.260. 


Fif.  Ml. 


Fi«.m 


The  twin  crystal,  Fig.  262,  consisting  of 
two  equal  and  similar  portions  of  a  crystal 
resembling  Fig.  256,  being  sections  parallel 
with  two  opposite  primary  planes  applied 
base  to  base ; 

Fig.  263,  composed  of  about  equal  parti 
of  the  primary  octahedron,  of  which  one- 
half  is  turned  round ; 

Fig.  264,  in  which  three  nearly  equal 
parts  of  the  same  crystal  are  variously 
turned  upon  each  other.  The  face  of  t 
position,  in  the  latter  case,  projects. 
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St.  Lawkence  Couhtt.  Spinclle  of  a  light  blue  colour,  and  having  the  primary  form, 
occurs  associated  with  chondrodile,  about  two  miles  north  of  the  village  of  Somcrville  in  the 
town  of  Rossic.    The  crystals,  however,  arc  quite  small. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  while  spinellc  is  so  very  abundant  in  various  parts  of  Orange 
county,  it  should  be  so  rarely  met  with  in  Uic  similar  formations  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
State.  Although  it  is  found  in  the  counties  of  JcfTerson  and  St.  Lawrence,  and,  according  to 
Dr.  Emmons,  also  in  the  counties  of  Essex  and  Warren,  the  crystals  arc  often  minute,  and 
always,  as  hitherto  observed,  sparingly  disseminated  ;  so  that  it  may  be  still  said  to  be  rare 
in  Northern  New- York. 

APPENDIX. 

Soft  Spindle.  There  is  a  mineral  found  in  the  town  of  Warwick  in  Orange  county,  which 
is  of  a  black  colour,  and  has  the  crystalline  form  of  spinellc.  It  is  imbedded  in  a  gangue 
of  dark  coloured  soft  serpentine.  The  octahedral  crystals  arc  so  soft  that  ihey  can  be  easily 
scratched  with  a  knife,  and  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder ;  but  the  powder,  which  is  of  a  grey 
colour,  is  gritty,  and  is  with  difficulty  rendered  impalpable. 

This  mineral  has  passed  under  the  names  of  keralite  pseudomorphous  of  spinellc,  pseudo- 
lite,  etc.,  which  have  been  employed  to  express  the  supposed  chemical  constitution  and  the 
crystalline  form. 

In  conducting  the  analysis  of  this  mineral,  I  found  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  powder 
resisted  two  or  three  ordinary  fusions  with  carbonate  of  soda.  This  led  me  to  suspect  that  it 
might  contain  a  portion  of  real  spinelle,  instead  of  its  being,  as  I  had  supposed,  entirely 
made  up  of  serpentine  or  some  similar  mineral.  The  correctness  of  this  view  was  confirmed 
by  subsequent  examinations. 

The  composition  of  these  crystals  is  nearly  as  follows,  viz : 


Silica,   19.07 

Alumina,   35.00 

Oxide  of  iron,   9.97 

Magnesia,   28.58 

Water   7.33 


If  now  we  take  about  17  parts  of  the  silica,  15  of  magnesia,  6  of  water,  and  2  of  oxide  of 
iron,  they  will  produce  about  40  per  cent,  of  serpentine,  and  the  remaining  constituents  will 
be  nearly  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  are  found,  according  to  the  most  trustworthy  ana- 
lyses, to  occur  in  spinclle. 

The  peculiarity  of  these  crystals  is  therefore  to  be  referred  to  the  intrusion  of  the  serpentine 
into  the  crystals  of  spinellc,  a  part  of  which  has  been  removed.  And  although  the  crystals 
are  softer  than  might  be  supposed  from  their  composition  as  above  stated,  it  is  quite  probable, 
that  during  the  process  of  substitution,  the  cohesion  of  all  the  particles  has  been  impaired, 
so  as  to  bring  about  the  apparent  softness  of  the  crystals,  while  the  particles  are  really  so 
hard,  as  they  prove  to  be  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  pestle. 
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AUTOMOLITE. 

[Prom  the  Greek  ■  dm,*,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  oxide  of  zinc] 

'  md  7%num  —  G»h  ilir  /   j     ,  „  . 

Uh  dnU  Com^um.  ^^^OcZlr^'b^  K  _  ^^^"^  ~  °°" 

Fif .  265.  ry_  _  , 

Drs.R.rTioN.  Colour  muddy  dark  blue,  pacing  imc,  blackish 
green.    Streak  white.    I,  occurs  regularly  crystallized.  Primary 
form  ,  regular  octahedron,  Fig.  265.    Cleavage  parallel  with  the 
pnmary  faces.    Fracture  conchoidal.    External  lustre  pearly  in- 
chmng  to  semi-metallic;  internally,  shining  and  resinous.  Opaque 
or  famtly  translucent  on  the  edge,.    Hardnes,8.0.  Specific^' 
ty  from  4.23  to  4.70.    Before  the  blowpipe  it  is  unalterable  alone 
and  nearly  so  with  salt  of  phosphorus  or  borax.    When  the  mineral 
,     .     .        .  .      !S  subJeclcd  to  heat  with  caustic  potash,  and  treated  with  an  acid 
the  alumina  is  precp.tated  by  ammonia.    From  this  solution,  oxide  of  zinc  is  again  preci^ 
toted,  when  it  is  saturated  by  an  acid.  g     P  P 

In  its  crystalline  form,  automolite  resemble,  spinelle;  but  it  differs  in  being  heavier,  ia 
havmg  a  d.fferent  colour,  and  especially  in  containing  a  large  proportion  of  oxide  of  zinc. 

Composition.  A  specimen  from  tlu  United  States— Alumina  67.09,  silica  1  22  oxide  of 
zinc  34.80,  magnesia  2.22,  protoxide  of  iron  4.65  (vioicA). 

Geological  Situation.  It  i,  usually  found  in  primitive  rocks. 

LOCALITIES. 

St.  Lawrkncb  Cottntt.  Automolite  has  been  credited  to  the  village  of  Howie,  where  it 
was  said  to  have  been  found  m  minute  octahedrons,  in  calcareous  spar.*  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
ueve,  however,  that  the  mineral  here  referred  to  is  common  spinelle.  It  is  introduced  anion* 
the  New-York  minerals  on  the  above  authority,  and  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  inquiries 
of  our  mineralogists  to  the  subject. 

According  to  Shepard,  it  occur,  at  Haddam  in  Connecticut,  where  it  i,  associated  with 
chrysoberyl,  garnet  and  columbite,  in  granite. 


fit*   AKmi^Jnrvd  if  Scuta.  XIX  HO. 
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GIBBS1TE. 
[In  honor  of  the  late  Col.  George  Gibbs  ] 
Gibtmte.  CtowctaW,  PMpt,  Skepard,  Dam,  Beudant,  Mob  (App.  1614).  -  Gibbnte,  or  Bjin.it  of  Ahimin*. 

Description.  Colour  while,  with  a  slight  shade  of  green  or  grey.  Streak  white.  It 
occurs  in  renifonn,  botryoidal  and  stalactitic  masses.  Composition  fine  granular.  Lustre  dull. 
Slightly  translucent.  Hardness  from  3 . 0  to  3 . 5.  Specific  gravity  from  2 . 40  to  2 . 09.  In- 
fusible by  the  blowpipe,  but  gives  out  water. 

Composition.  Alumina,  64.80,  water  34.70  (Torrey).    Formula  Al,0,+Aq. 
Alumina  54.91,  silica  8.73,  peroxide  of  iron  3.93,  water  33.60  (Thomson).    The  latter 
supposes  it  to  consist  of  a  congeries  of  hydrates. 

Geological  Situation.  This  mineral  has  heretofore  been  found  only  in  beds  of  hematitic 
iron  ore. 

localities. 

Dutchess  County.  Gibbsite  has  been  found  in  considerable  abundance,  investing  hema- 
tite at  the  Clove  mine  in  the  town  of  Union-vale.  It  is  of  a  while  or  yellowish  white  colour, 
and  occurs  in  tuberose  masses  or  stalactites  which  arc  slightly  fibrous.  Specific  gravity,  the 
mean  of  two  trials  with  specimens  as  pure  as  I  could  obtain,  2.305.  The  mineral  is  easily 
reduced  to  powder,  but  it  is  tough,  and  some  parts  of  it  are  much  harder  than  others.  It  ii 
soluble  in  muriatic  acid  without  effervescence.  My  specimen  contained  silica  and  oxide  of  iron, 
but  these  may  be  accidental  ingredients,  as  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  free  the  specimens 
from  hematite. 

This  mineral  was  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Emmons,  in  a  neglected  mine  of  brown  hematite 
at  Richmond  in  Massachusetts.  Dr.  Horton  informs  me  lhat  he  has  recently  found  it  in 
Orange  county.    These  are  the  only  known  localities. 


ALUMJNITE. 


Description.  This  mineral  occurs  in  reniform  masses  and  botryoidal  concretions,  of  a 
white  or  yellowish  white  colour.  Fracture  earthy.  Adheres  to  the  tongue.  Specific  gravity 
1 .66.  It  gives  out  water  by  calcination.  Fuses  with  difficulty  by  the  blowpipe.  Soluble  in 
acids  without  effervescence.  The  solution  gives  with  ammonia  a  gelatinous  precipitate,  which 
is  rcdissolved  by  pure  potash  or  soda. 


Composition.  Specimen  from  Halle  in  Prussia— Alumina  30.26,  sulphuric  acid  23.36, 
water  46.33  (Stromeyer). 
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LOCALITIES. 

This  mineral  has  been  found  in  clay  near  New-Haven  in  Sussex,  Eng. ;  at  Epemay  in 
France,  and  at  Halle  in  Prussia.  It  is  believed  to  occur  in  the  clay  on  Statcn  island,  and 
elsewhere  in  this  State.  Indeed  many  of  our  clays  and  slates,  which  contain  iron  pyrites, 
arc  covered  with  incrustations  or  cfflorescnccs  of  the  sulphate  of  alumina.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain, however,  whether  the  mineral  thus  found  belongs  to  the  present  species,  or  to  the  sul- 
phate of  alumine  of  Boussingault  and  Phillips,  the  alunogene  of  Beudant,  as  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  analyze  it.  It  is  probably  more  common  than  has  been  supposed,  but  may 
have  been  confounded  with  alum,  for  the  manufacture  of  which  it  may  be  advantageously 
employed,  as  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  potash  to  the  solution  of  this  salt. 


IDOCRASE. 

[From  the  Greek  e>Su,  I  set,  and  xpofif,  mixture ;  because  its  crystals 


of  several  other 


Hauy,  CltattianJ,  TSonwni,  Phillip*,  Brndanl  and  Siqmrd.  —  Pyramidal  Garnet.  , 
mklalcr  Granat.  .Ifotj.  —  Vcauvkn,  and  Egcran.  Werner. 


Fig.  2C8. 


Description.  Colour  green,  brown,  and  rarely  blue.  It  occurs  regu- 
larly crystallized  ;  also  massive  and  disseminated.  Primary  form  a  right 
square  prism,  Fig.  2GG.  Cleavage  parallel  with  M,  and  also  with  P,  but 
less  distinct.  Fracture  uneven,  inclining  to  small  conchoidal.  Lustre 
vitreous,  or  vitrco-rcsinous.  From  transparent  to  translucent  on  the 
edges.  Hardness  6.5.  Specific  gravity  from  3.00  to  3.45.  Before  the 
blowpipe,  ii  is  fusible  with  ebullition  into  a  yellowish  or  greenish  trans- 
lucent globule ;  with  borax,  it  forms  a  diaphanous  glass  tinged  green  by 
iron. 

From  the  experiments  of  Klaproth,  Von  Kobcll  and  Magnus,  it  appears  that  idocrase  and 
garnet  have  the  same  chemical  composition.  They  differ,  however,  in  their  crystalline  form, 
and  this  will  probably  afford  the  best  means  of  distinguishing  these  two  minerals.  Chryso- 
lite, olivine  and  zircon  arc  infusible. 

Composition.  Silica  38.85,  alumina  21 .93,  lime  33.61,  oxide  of  iron  5.40  (Kobell).  It 
is  probably  a  compound  of  the  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime. 

Geological  Situation.  This  is  one  of  the  minerals  frequently  thrown  out  by  volcanoes. 
In  the  State  of  New-York,  it  is  found  only  in  primitive  rocks,  especially  in  white  limestone. 

localities. 

Essex  County.  Prof.  Shcpard  notices  the  occurrence  of  idocrase  near  Port  Henry.  He 
describes  it  as  having  a  dark  reddish-brown  colour,  and  being  in  masses  of  considerable  size, 
one  of  which  was  obtained,  presenting  several  crystalline  faces.    It  was  said  to  be  associated 

Min.  —  Part  II.  41 
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with  iron  pyrites,  calcareous  spar  and  dark  brown  hornblende.*    I  have  diligently  searched 
for  this  mineral  at  the  locality  just  mentioned,  but  have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  specimens 
of  it.    The  brown  tourmaline  is  quite  abundant  in  the  white  limestone,  and  it  is  possible  that 
it  may  have  been  mistaken  for  idocrase. 
This  mineral  has  been  found,  by  Dr.  Emmons,  in  carbonate  of  lime  at  Long  pond. 

Ffe  267. 

Jefferson  County.  On  Muscolunge  lake,  in  the  town  of  Antwerp, 
four  miles  northwest  of  Oxbow,  this  mineral  occurs  in  light  yellow 
crystals,  associated  with  crystallized  mica,  in  white  limestone.  Some 
of  these  crystals  arc  similar  to  the  prrioctacdre  of  Haiiy,  Fig.  267, 
M  on  d  135° ;  others  have  modified  terminations,  but  they  are  too 
imperfect  to  be  determined. 


it: 


Orange  County.  This  mineral  occurs  in  grains,  crystals  and  crystalline  masses,  near  the 
village  of  Amity  in  the  town  of  Warwick.  The  granular  variety  is  probably  that  which  was 
analyzed  by  Dr.  Thomson,  and  described  by  him  as  a  new  mineral  under  the  name  of 
Xanthite.  The  colours  are  yellow  and  greenish  yellow.  Of  the  crystalline  forms,  there  are 
the  perioctacdre  of  Haiiy  (Fig.  267),  and  another  highly  modified  crystal,  too  imperfect  for 
description.  Some  of  the  lateral  planes  arc  striated.  The  crystalline  masses,  according  to 
Dr.  Horton,  are  not  unfrcquently  from  six  to  ten  inches  in  diameter. 

In  regard  to  the  xanthite,  it  may  be  remarked  that  there  is  still  a  difference  of  opinion.  It 
is  usually  placed  under  idocrase,  with  which  Uie  analysis  of  Dr.  Thomson  agrees  very  well. 
It  is  as  follows  : 

Silica   35.09 

Lime,   33.08 

Alumina,   17.43 

Peroxide  of  iron,   6.37 

Protoxide  of  manganese,   2.80 

Magnesia,   2.00 

Water,   1.6St 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Mather  stales  that  it  exhibits  cleavages  parallel  to  the  faces  of  an 
oblique  rhomboidal  prism.J  The  specific  gravity  is  from  3.201  to  3.221.  It  is  fusible  by 
the  blowpipe,  according  to  my  trials,  into  a  greenish  bead.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  identical 
with  idocrase.    Its  associates  arc  hornblende,  apatite,  etc. 

About  half  a  mile  south  of  the  village  of  Amity,  crystallized  idocrase  occurs  of  a  greyish 
and  yellowish  brown  colour,  in  white  limestone.    There  is  another  locality  about  a  mile  east 
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of  the  same  village.  Crystals  resembling  the  «mi,. 
noire  of  Hauy,  Fig.  268,  but  hating  the  planes  M 
much  narrower  than  in  his  figure  ;  and  also  those  .simi- 
lar to  Fig.  269,  have  been  found  here  by  Dr.  Horton 
Monrf  135°;  M  on  c  115°  15';  Pone  142°  54'-  c 
on  d  127°  6'.  ' 

At  Worcester  in  Massachusetts,  idocrasc  is  found 
closely  resembling  the  specimens  from  Eger  in  Bohc 
mia.  It  is  in  seams  and  veins  in  a  quartz  rock,  and 
is  associated  with  pyroxene  and  garnet. 


GARNET. 

[From  the  French,  referring  to  the  colour  of  pomegranate  seeds.) 


*y  and  BnulaiU,  (the  latter  make,  it  I  ,qb- 
,  »u.  Grouubirr,  Almandinr,  Mrianite  nod 
—  Dodeeacdriacher  Granal.  AMj, 


Description.  Colour  red,  brown,  green,  black,  grey  and  yellow 
It  occurs  regularly  crystallized ;  also  massive.    Primary  form  a 
rhombic  dodecahedron.    Fig.  270.  P  on  P  120°.    Cleavage  paral- 
lel with  the  dodecahedron,  but  imperfect.    Fracture  conchoidal 
splintery,  uneven.    Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  resinous.  From 
transparent  to  opaque.    Hardness  from  6.5  to  7.5.    Specific  /rra 
vily  from  3.35  to  4.24.    Before  the  blowpipe,  garnet  generally 
nielts,  with  httlo  or  no  effervescence,  into  a  dark  coloured  globule 
having  a  vitreous  lustre,  and  which  is  often  attracted  by  the  magnet' 
An  exam.nat.on  of  the  crystalline  forms  will  probably  afTord  the  best  means  of  distinguishing 

.if  .  Tt  ,C  °  T"8'8  Which  U  rC8emb'CS-  H>'aC,n,h  and  lcucilc  differ  *  being  infu 
sible  ;  while  .docrase,  which  it  often  resembles,  easily  melts  into  a  shining  yellow  glass 

Under  the  general  name  of  garnet,  are  now  usually  included  several  minerals  tvhich  although 

const  ant  COhnSi  ab'y  i:,50me  °f  theircl™«.  ™  P--P«''y  —Posed  of  the  Je 
ZI  T  Tu-    1     Vanable  Pr°Por,ions-    They  so  far,  that  all  those  which  are  retm. 

W  J ^  7  T  !"  rh°mbiC  dodecahedro"  °nd  '«»  Pieties.  It  is  qui«e  probable 
however,  that  some  of  these  varieties  will  hereafter  be  found  to  possess  specific  differences. 

Varieties  Common  Garnet.  The  colour  of  this  variety  is  some  shade  of  brown  It  i„ 
opaque  or  only  translucent,  in  which  it  differs  from  Precious  garnet.  It  is  found  crysiallizeS 
and  in  granular  masses  j  sometimes  it  has  a  lamellar  structure. 

Precious  Garnet  -  AlmanJine.  This  is  usually  some  shade  of  red,  often  beautiful    It  is 
commonly  translucent  often  transparent.    It  occurs  crystallized,  has  a  conchoidal  fracture 
and  a  shining  vitreous  lustre.  'racmre, 
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Pyrenaite  ,or  Pyreneite.  Black  or  greyish-black  and  opaque.  It  occurs  in  small  dodeca- 
hedral  crystals,  which  externally  have  a  metallic-like  aspect. 

Aplome.  Resembles  garnet  in  aspect  and  external  form,  but  differs  in  having  its  planes 
striated  parallel  with  their  lesser  diagonal ;  which,  according  to  Haiiy,  indicates  the  cube  as 
its  primary. 

Grossular,  or  Grossulairc.  Of  an  olive  green  colour  ;  translucent  or  scmitransparent,  and 
occurring  in  trapezoidal  or  lcucitc-formcd  crystals. 

Magncsian  Garnet.  Occurs  massive,  and  in  dodccahcdral  crystals  variously  modified.  It 
is  slightly  trnnslucent  on  the  edges,  and  has  a  deep  hyacinth  or  brownish  red  colour.  It  con- 
tains a  large  proportion  of  the  protoxide  of  manganese. 

Mclanite.  This  includes  the  velvet-black,  opaque  specimens.  It  occurs  in  rhombic  dode- 
cahedrons, whose  edges  arc  oflcn  replaced.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  yields  a  brilliant  black 
globule. 

Colophomtc — Garnet  Reunite.  This  is  composed  of  rounded  grains  of  various  sizes,  which 
may  be  easily  separated.  It  is  of  a  brown,  red  or  yellow  colour,  and  has  a  high  resinous  or 
resino-adamantinc  lustre. 

Allochroitc.  It  has  a  greyish,  dinpy  yellow  or  reddish  colour;  a  glimmering  lustre,  and 
fccblo  translucency.    It  is  massive,  and  has  an  unoven  fracture. 

Pyrope.  This  variety  occurs  in  roundish  or  angular  grains  of  a  deep  blood-red  colour,  and 
perfect  transparency. 

Topazolite — Yellow  Garnet.  This  has  a  topaz-yellow  colour:  translucent  or  transparent. 
Occurs  crystallized. 

Essonite,  or  Cinnamon  Stone.  Occurs  in  granular  distinct  concretions,  and  massive.  It  is 
of  a  hyacinth  or  orange-yellow  colour ;  transparent  or  translucent ;  has  a  rcsino-vitreous 
lustre,  and  a  conchoidal  fracture.    Phillips  describes  this  as  a  distinct  species. 

CnEMit  At.  Composition.  This  is  of  course  somewhat  different  in  the  different  varieties. 

Almandine  from  New-  York— Silica  42.51,  alumina  19.15,  protoxide  of  iron  33.57,  oxide 
of  manganese  5.49  ( Wachtmeister). 

Precious  Garnet— Silica  35.75,  alumina  27.25,  oxide  of  iron  36.00,  oxide  of  manganese 
0.25  {Kluprolh). 

Pyrenaite— Silica  43.00,  alumina  16.00,  lime  20.00,  oxide  of  iron  16.00,  water  4.00 
(Vauquelin). 

Aplome— Silica  35.64,  lime  29.22,  oxide  of  iron  30.00,  oxide  of  manganese  3.01,  potash 
3.25  (Wachtmeister). 

Grossular—  Silica  40.55,  alumina  20.10,  lime  34.86,  oxide  of  iron  5.00,  oxide  of  man- 
ganese 0.48  ( Wachtmeister). 

Manganesian  Garnet— Silica  35.83,  alumina  18.06,  protoxide  of  iron  14.93,  protoxide 
of  manganese  30.96  {Seybert). 

Melanite— Silica  35.5,  alumina  6.00,  lime  32.50,  oxide  of  iron  25.25,  oxide  of  manga- 
nese 0 AO  {Vauquelin). 
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Colophonite— Silica  37.00,  alumina  13.50,  lime  29.00,  oxide  of  iron  7.50,  oxide  of 
manganese  4.80,  magnesia  6.50,  water  1 .00  (Simon). 

Allochroitc—SWica  35.00,  alumina  8.00,  lime  30.00,  oxide  of  iron  17.00,  oxide  of  man- 
ganese 3.50  ( Vauquelin). 

Pyropr— Silica  40.00,  alumina  28.50,  lime  3.50,  oxide  of  iron  16.50,  oxide  of  manga- 
nese 0.3,  magnesia  10.00,  chromic  acid  2.60  (Kiaprotli). 

Topazolite— Silica  37.00,  alumina  2.00,  lime  29.00,  glucina  4.00,  oxide  of  iron  25.00, 
oxide  of  manganese  2.00  (Bonvoisin). 

Essonite  or  Cinnamon  Stone— Silica  38.80,  alumina  21.26,  lime  31.25,  oxide  of  iron 
6.50  (Khprolh). 

Geological  Situation.  Garnet,  in  all  it*  varieties,  is  most  commonly  found  in  primary 
rocks.  Those  which,  in  this  Slate,  afford  the  best  specimens,  are  gneiss  and  mica  slate,  the 
latter  of  which  is  often  thickly  studded  with  the  dodecahcdral  crystals.  It  is  sometimes  found 
in  white  limestone,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  the  varieties  have  been  here  observed  in 
the  transition  rocks. 

LOCALITIES. 

Dutchess  County.  Near  the  Foss  ore  bod  in  the  town  of  Dover,  crystallized  garnet  occurs 
abundantly  in  mica  slate.  The  colours  arc  red  and  dark  brown,  and  sometimes  the  crystals  arc 

translucent.  They  are  usually 
small,  very  seldom  exceeding 
the  size  of  a  pea,  and  occasion- 
ally associated  with  staurolitc. 
The  forms  are  the  primary 
(Fig.  270);  the  primary  with 
the  edges  replaced  by  tangent 
planes,  etnargine  of  Hatiy,  Fig. 
271,  P  on  n  or  n'  150°  C,  n  on 
n  or  n'  on  n'  131°  48'  36",  n  on 
n'  146°  26'  33" ;  the  same  with  six  of  the  sides  extended,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  six- 
sided  prism,  and  with  two  other  sides  assuming  a  hexagonal  outline,  Fig.  272  ;  also  Fig.  273, 
in  which  six  of  the  primary  planes  arc  extended,  and  all  the  edges  are  replaced  by  tangent 


F15.  271. 


Fif.  272. 


At  Stone  church,  in  the  same  town,  is  another  similar  locality  of  garnet  in  a  light  coloured 
a-slatc.    The  crystals  arc  in  great  abundance,  and  arc  similar  in  form  to  those  observed 
at  the  Foss  ore  bed. 

Essex  County.  In  the  town  of  Willsborough,  nine  miles  northwest  of  the  village  of  Essex, 
there  is  a  detached  mountain  mass,  which  extends  from  cast  to  west ;  and  on  its  northern  face, 
near  the  base,  is  a  bed  of  the  variety  colophonite  in  gneiss.  The  bed  is  from  two  to  five  feet 
in  width,  and  the  mineral  is  made  up  of  large  grains  of  red,  yellow  and  deep  brown  colours, 
which  have  a  high  resinous  lustre,  and  arc  frequently  iriscd ;  the  single  grains  arc  highly 
translucent,  and  have  a  cleavage.    Specific  gravity  3.896.    It  is  associated  with  the  massive 
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and  granular  varieties  of  garnet,  tabular  spar,  green  coccolitc,  and  occasionally  with  crystal- 
lized hornblende.    This  locality  was  first  described  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Jessup.* 

The  composition  of  this  eolophonite,  according  to  Mr.  H.  Scybert,  is  as  follows  :t 


Silica   38.00 

Lime   29.00 

Protoxide  of  iron,   25.20 

Alumina,   6.00 

Water,   0.33 


A  similar  locality  exists  in  the  town  of  Lewis,  about  ten  miles  south  of  the  village  of  Kccse- 
villc.  The  specimens  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  those  obtained  from  Willsborough. 
It  is,  like  that  just  described,  an  immense  deposit  of  eolophonite  in  large  grains,  associated 
with,  and  apparently  passing  into,  massive  garnet  of  various  colours.  It  is  also  associated 
with  tabular  spar,  which,  as  well  as  the  garnet,  is  very  abundant. 

Several  varieties  of  garnet  arc  found  in  great  abundance  at  the  celebrated  Rogers'  rock. 
These,  however,  constancy  pass  into  each  other  by  almost  imperceptible  shades,  and  some- 
times several  of  them  arc  found  in  a  mass  of  one  or  two  feet  in  diameter.  In  some  parts  of 
the  deposit,  the  garnet  is  in  the  form  of  red  grains  and  irregular  masses,  associated  with  whito 
feldspar  ;  in  others,  the  grains  are  small,  loosely  aggregated,  have  a  high  lustre,  and  a  red- 
dish yellow  colour.  This,  together  with  similar  grains  of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  belongs  to 
the  eolophonite  variety.  Huge  masses  of  a  yellowish  and  reddish  yellow  colour,  and  which 
cleave  into  plates,  arc  also  abundant ;  and  in  the  fissures  in  this  variety,  interesting  crystal- 
line forms  are  often  found.  These  crystals  have  a  peculiarly  resinous  lustre,  and  a  paler 
colour  than  is  usual.  The  forms  observed  arc  the  primary  (Fig.  270)  ;  the  primary  with  the 
edges  replaced  by  tangent  planes  (Fig.  271) ;  also  the  forms  represented  by  Fig.  272,  and  by 
Fig.  274,  in  which  six  of  the  faces  of  the  dodecahedron  arc  so  much  extended  as  to  give  the 
crystal  the  appearance  of  a  six-sided  prism  with  three  terminal  planes ;  Fig.  275,  in  which 
two  of  the  sides  arc  so  much  enlarged  as  to  present  the  form  of  a  flattened  table ;  and  also 
Figs.  276  and  277. 
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The  garnet  at  this  locality  is  sometimes  associated  with  minute,  loosely  aggregated  crystals 
of  calcareous  spar,  and  with  coccolite. 

According  to  Dr.  Emmons,  crystallized  brown  garnet  occurs  in  the  town  of  Crown-Point, 
and  other  varieties  arc  found  at  Long  pond. 

Montgomery  County.  Garnet  of  a  pink  colour  is  abundantly  disseminated  in  the  gneiss 
and  granite  ip  the  town  of  Palatine,  about  two  miles  southeast  of  Sprakcr's  basin.  It  is  in 
small  grains  and  dodecahedrons,  which  usually  have  the  edges  rounded. 

New  York  County.  Brown  garnet,  with  twenty  trapezoidal 
faces  (Fig.  278),  usually  quite  imperfect,  is  abundant  in  the  gneiss 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  between  42d  and  50th-slrccu,  and  in 
bowlders  in  every  part  of  the  island.* 

Oneida  County.  Brown  gTanular  garnet  occurs  in  the  bowlders 
which  arc  so  abundantly  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  Boonvillc.  It 
is  associated  with  tabular  spar  and  green  pyroxene. 

Orance  County.  There  arc  several  localities  of  gamet  in  this 
county,  but  it  is  usually  granular  or  massive. 
Near  Amity,  it  is  found  of  a  reddish  colour.  About  a  mile  and  a  quarter  southwest  of  the 
same  village,  it  is  of  a  cinnamon  colour,  and  is  occasionally  crystallized.  In  this  vicinity, 
also,  it  occurs  in  crystals  of  a  pale  and  deep  red  and  wine-yellow  colour,  which,  although  usu- 
ally small,  are  sometimes  several  inches  in  aiametcr.  The  yellow  ones  arc  very  perfect  and 
transparent,  and  exactly  resemble  the  variety  from  Fassa  in  the  Tyrol.  Some  of  the  granu- 
lar specimens  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  those  from  Rogers'  rock  in  Essex  county. 
Of  the  crystalline  forms  here  observed,  there  arc  the  primary  (Fig.  270),  and  the  modification 
(Fig.  271). 

At  the  O'Ncil  iron  mine,  in  the  town  of  Monroe,  garnet  occurs  in  the  form  of  imperfect 
crystals  and  grains  of  a  red  colour,  in  granite. 

About  four  miles  west  of  Southficld  furnace,  in  the  same  town,  the  variety  eolophonite  is 
found  associated  with  magnetic  iron  ore.  It  consists  of  very  small  grains,  which  arc  red,  red- 
dish brown  and  almost  black,  and  very  brilliant.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  fuses  with  effer- 
vescence into  a  shining  black  bead,  which  is  slightly  magnetic. 

Saratoga  County.  In  the  town  of  Greenfield,  about  a  mile  north  of  Saratoga  Springs, 
crystallized  garnet  is  found  associated  with  tourmaline,  chrysobcryl,  etc.,  in  a  vein  of  granite. 
The  crystals  have  trapezoidal  faces  (Fig.  278),  and  are  of  a  reddish  brown  colour.  They 
sometimes  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  arc  seldom  perfect. 

Suffolk  County.  Garnet  and  iron  sands  arc  often  found  along  the  coast  of  Long  island. 
These  sands  arc  more  abundant  after  storms,  a  fact  of  some  interest  as  connected  with  the 
mode  of  their  production.  In  the  notice  of  magnetic  iron  sand  (page  22),  I  have  adverted  to 
the  theory  which  has  been  commonly  received  in  regard  to  its  occurrence,  viz.  that  it  pro- 


•  Cite.  tf«-lV*  Gwf°t"l  Hf*:  1839- 
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ceeds  from  the  disintegration  of  masses  of  iron  ore,  the  grains  being  afterwards  washed  down 
by  rains.  But  a  serious  objection  to  the  adoption  of  tin's  as  a  general  theory  is,  that  these 
sands  often  contain  substances  which  are  not  usually  found  in  these  beds  of  iron  ore ;  as,  for 
example,  garnet,  and  crystallized  litaniferous  iron  ore. 

Mr.  Mather  has  suggested  that  this  garnet  sand  might  be  advantageously  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  emery.    It  could  be  easily  separated  from  the  particles  of  iron  ore  by  the  magnet. 

Warren  County.  Garnet  will  probably  be  hereafter  found  abundantly  in  this  county.  At 
present,  however,  only  one  locality  is  known  to  tnc,  which  is  on  Lake  George,  about  eight 
miles  from  Ticondcroga,  where  it  is  associated  with  tourmaline. 

Westchester  County.  Garnet,  in  trapezoidal  crystals,  often  much  rounded  and  usually 
of  some  lint  of  red,  is  found  in  the  gneiss  and  granite  at  West-Farms  and  Ncw-Rochcllc,  and 
in  hornblende  bowlders  at  Davenport's  neck.  On  the  Croton  aqueduct,  near  the  village  of 
Yonkers,  rounded  crystals,  apparently  trapezoidal,  are  abundant  in  the  black  mica  and  gneiss. 
They  arc  of  a  rose  red  and  dark  red  colour,  and  arc  usually  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in 
diameter. 

In  the  same  vicinity,  there  has  been  found  in  the  gneiss  a  beautiful  massive  variety,  which 
is  often  transparent,  and  varies  in  colour  from  rose  to  blood-red  with  a  tint  of  blue.  It  com- 
pares favorably  with  any  of  the  foreign  specimens  of  almandinc  and  pyrope,  and  when  cut 
and  polished,  forms  a  beautiful  gem.  The  cross  fractures,  however,  arc  so  numerous  that  it 
is  difficult  to  obtain  large  pieces  which  answer  the  purposes  of  the  lapidary. 

A  single  irregular  crystalline  mass  of  this  mineral  was  found  by  Dr.  Horton  and  myself,  of 
about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighing  fifty  or  sixty  pounds.  Near  the  surface  of 
the  mass,  the  mineral  was  less  pure,  and  was  arranged  in  plates  or  layers,  with  a  little  quartz 
and  mica  interposed  between  them. 

In  Massachusetts,  geodes  of  garnet,  of  a  cinnamon-brown  colour,  arc  found  accompanied 
by  scapolitc  in  white  limcslone  at  Carlisle,  and  at  Boxborourgh ;  and  crystals  of  a  dull  red 
colour  arc  found  in  the  mica  slate,  in  Chesterfield. 

In  Connnecticut,  trapezoidal  crystals  of  a  fine  red  colour  arc  found  at  Haddam,  where  they 
arc  associated  with  chrysoberyl,  automalite  and  eolumbite  ;  while  in  Monroe,  Washington  and 
several  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  reddish  brown  crystals  arc  found  in  the  mica  slate. 

In  New-Jersey,  at  Franklin  furnace,  melanile  in  fine  crystals  is  found  in  limestone. 

In  New-Hampshire,  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  crystals  that  have  yet  been  found  in  the 
United  States,  occur  at  Franconia.  Fine  specimens  arc  also  obtained  at  Hanover  in  the  same 
State. 
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SCAPOLITE. 

[From  the  Greek  tfuwof,  a  rod,  and  X,**,  a  stone ;  in  allusion  to  the  rod-like  appearance  of  the  crystals.) 


Mrionito,  and  Dipyre.  Ifeey.  -  Scapolite,  and  Meionite.  Otanland,  —  Mcionite  or 
—  Seapolite,  and  Nuttalit*.  PkiUips.  —  Pyramidal  Feld*par  Or  Srajvil jtr. 
Elain-Spalh.  Aftwb;  and  Nuttaiite.  A/c-b  (App.  II.  660).  —  Mcio- 


/ 

'- 

/ 

,r'g  !?*  .  Description.  Colour,  white,  grey,  green,  yellow  or  red.  It  occurs  regu- 
larly crystallized ;  also  massive  and  disseminated.  The  primary  form 
is  a  right  square  prism,  Fig.  5279 ;  but  it  often  occurs  in  prisms  of  eight 
or  twelve  sides,  variously  terminated  and  sometimes  aggregated  late- 
rally. Cleavage  parallel  to  the  sides,  terminal  planes  and  both  diagonals 
of  the  primary.  Fracture  conchoidal  and  uneven.  Lustre  shining,  pearly, 
resino-vitrcous  and  resino-pearly.  From  transparent  to  opaque.  Brittle. 
Hardness  from  5.0  to  5.5.  Specific  gravity  from  2.50  to  2.75.  By 
calcination,  it  gives  oflf  water  without  losing  its  transparency.  Before 
the  blowpipe,  it  fuses  with  intumescence  into  a  colourless  semi-transparent  mass ;  with  borax, 
with  effervescence  into  a  transparent  glass.  It  is  attacked  with  difficulty  by  the  acids,  the 
solution  being  precipitated  by  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

Its  crystalline  form,  specific  gravity,  and  inability  to  become  electric  by  heat  and  to  form  a 
jelly  with  acids,  will  serve  to  distinguish  scapolite  from  some  varieties  of  zeolite,  stilbitc,  etc., 
which  it  often  resembles. 

The  different  varieties  of  minerals  belonging  to  this  species  were  found  at  different  times ; 
and  not  resembling  each  other  in  their  external  characters,  they  received  different  names. 
Thus,  Haiiy  describes  as  distinct  the  Meionite,  Weraerite  and  Paranthine,  although  his  figures 
of  the  crystalline  forms  of  the  three  minerals  are  almost  exactly  similar.  Subsequent  crys- 
tallographical  examinations  and  chemical  analyses  have  sufficiently  established  their  identity ; 
and  they  are  now,  with  some  other  varieties,  usually  included  under  the  name  of  Scapolite. 
Meionite.  This  includes  the  white,  more  transparent  and  highly  crystallized  varieties. 
Scapolite.  It  consists  of  the  translucent  and  opaque  crystals,  and  the  massive  varieties 
which  are  tinged  green,  black  and  red. 

Wernerite.  This  name  is  usually  applied  to  the  crystallized  variety,  which  has  a  greenish 
or  greenish  grey  colour. 

Nuttallite.  This  name  was  given  by  Brooke  to  a  variety  which  has  a  grey  or  bluish  colour, 
and  is  softer  and  has  a  more  vitreous  fracture  than  common  scapolite.  It  also  possesses  a 
play  of  light  on  the  faces  of  the  prism,  similar  to  that  of  claolite.  It  is,  however,  identical 
in  crystalline  form  and  composition. 

Paranthine  includes  the  more  compact  varieties.   It  has  a  pure  while  or  pale  blue  colour ; 
while  Dipyre  is  of  a  grey  or  reddish  white  colour,  and  becomes  slightly  phosphorescent  on 
the  application  of  heat. 
Mm.  —  Part  II.  42 
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Composition.  Meimite— Silica  45.53,  alumina  32.73,  lime  24.25,  potash  and  soda  1 .82, 
protoxide  of  iron  0.18  {Stromeyer). 

Scapolite— Silica  43.83,  alumina  35 . 43,  lime  18.96.  water  0.03  {Nordenskiold). 

Wcrnerite — Silica  50.25,  alumina  30.00,  lime  10.45,  potash  and  soda  2.00,  protoxide 
of  iron  4.45,  water  2.85  (John). 

Nuttallitc,  from  Bolton,  Massachusetts— Silica  46.30,  alumina  26.48,  lime  18.62,  soda 
with  lithia  3.61,  water  5.40  (Thomson). 

Dipyre— Silica  60.00,  alumina  24.00,  lime  10.00,  water  2.00  (Vauquelin). 

The  formula  for  scapolite  is  probably  3Al,0»Si  +  CaSiO,. 

Geological  Situation.  In  this  State,  it  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  beds  of  white 
limestone,  in  which  it  is  usually  associated  with  sphene  and  pyroxene.  The  mcionite  is  often 
found  in  a  red  calcareous  spar.  It  has  not  been  observed,  as  in  Norway  and  elsewhere,  in 
beds  of  magnetic  ironstone  and  iron  pyrites  in  gneiss. 

Essex  County.  Scapolite  in  imperfect  crystals,  and  in  masses  having 
an  almost  fibrous  structure,  occurs  abundantly  associated  with  pyroxene, 
near  Kirby's  graphite  mine,  four  miles  northwest  of  the  village  of  Alexan- 
dria in  Ticonderoga.    It  is  white,  greyish  or  gTeenish  white  and  green. 
The  crystals  arc  large,  and  the  masses  arc  cleavable,  and  sometimes 
appear  to  be  made  up  of  long  and  slender  crystals  of  the  primary  form. 
This  mineral  also  occurs  in  the  town  of  Kecnc,  in  crystals  in  which  the 
primary  planes  are  extinguished  by  the  extension  of  the  planes  s,  Fig. 
260.    The  secondary  form,  therefore,  can  be  distinguished  only  by  the 
inclination  of  the  faces  /  :*  j  on  s  903  ;  *  on  /  1 223  1 0'. 
Lewis  County.  Near  the  Natural  bridge,  is  a  remarkable  locality  of  the  variety  Nuttallitc. 
It  occurs  crystallized.    The  crystals  are  often  very  perfect  and  variously  modified,  but  most 
Fi«.98i.  generally  they  arc  rounded  on  the  edges  as  if  by  fusion.  The  colours  arc 

white,  bluish  and  dark  grey ;  and  the  mineral  exhibits  the  high  vitreous 
lustre  and  the  play  of  light  peculiar  to  this  variety.  The  specific  gravity  is 
2.712.  It  is  associated  with  pyroxene,  sphene  and  apatite  in  a  highly 
cleavable  variety  of  white  calcareous  spar.  Among  the  crystalline  forms 
which  have  been  observed  at  this  locality,  are  the  primary  (Fig.  279),  and 
those  represented  in  Fig.  281,  in  which  the  edges  of  the  prism  are  re- 
placed by  narrow  tangent  planes,  and  the  solid  angles  are  also  replaced 
by  planes  ; 
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Fig.  282,  the  dioctakdre  of  Haiiy,  in  which  the  replacing  tangent  planes  arc  broad., 
F,g.  283,  in  which  two  of  the  replacing  plane,  are'muchUrge'r  J,  X  olr 
the  crystal  a  flattened  form ; 
Fig.  284,  in  which  the  edge  between  /  and  /  is  replaced  by  the  plane  t  • 
Fig.  295,  in  which  the  edge  between  If  and  /  is  replaced  by  the  plane 
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two,  giving 


Fig.282. 


Fig.  283. 


Fif.284. 


F,5.  583. 


M 


t  • 

Also  Figs.  286,  287,  and  a  modification  of  the  triplante  of  Haiiy,  Fig.  288. 

M  on  I  112°  30' 


Fig.  2WJ. 


M 


Fi«.  598. 


M  on  *  135°  00' 
M  on  t  113°  34' 
M  on  x  153°  26' 
Monz  1403  11' 


J  on  I  136°  22' 
Ion  *  122°  lO' 
/  on  f  158°  1 1' 
/  on  c  151°  38' 
s  on  x  161°  34' 
z  onz  160"  18'  (flouy). 
Oraxge  County.  There  are  several  localities  of  scapolite  in  this  county.    Near  West- 
Point,  it  is  in  large,  white  and  compact  masses,  associated  with  pyroxene.  At  Fall  hill  in  the 
town  of  Monroe,  there  is  a  very  compact  variety  of  a  white  and  bluish  white  colour,  and 
having  a  flat  conchoidal  fracture.   It  is  associated  with  the  beautiful  lamellar  pyroxene,  here- 
tofore  noticed. 

At  Two-ponds  in  the  same  town,  there  is  a  remarkable  locality  of  crystallized  scapolite. 
The  crystals  are  white  and  reddish  white,  opaque,  and  sometimes  rough.  They  are  often 
very  large,  and  grouped.  One  of  them  is  nearly  ten  inches  in  length,  and  five  inches  in 
diameter.    It  is  associated  with  pyroxene,  sphene  and  zircon. 

The  same  variety  is  also  found  at  Greenwood  furnace  ;  while  that  which  has  been  called 
Meionite,  but  which  is  seldom  transparent,  occurs  in  the  form  of  minute  crystals  or  grains  in 
limestone  at  the  Two  ponds,  the  Forest  of  Dean  and  elsewhere.  It  is  often  associated  with 
red  calcareous  spar. 
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Among  the  crystalline  forma  observed  in  this  town,  are  those  represented  in  Figs.  282  and 
284,  already  introduced;  together  with  those  annexed,  viz.  Figs.  289,  290,  291,  292,  293, 


Fif.  389. 


Fi«.I90. 


The  measurements  are  the  same  as  those  given  under  Lewis  county. 

In  the  town  of  Warwick,  scapolite  occurs  near  the  village  of  Amity,  in  milk  white  crystals, 
with  the  surfaces  often  dendritic.    They  arc  sometimes  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  but  are 
The  associates  are  pyroxene,  spheric  and  graphite.    There  is  another 


generally  im 

Fif.396L 


K15.  397. 


locality  a  mile  and  a  half  south 
of  this  village;  another,  five 
miles  south  of  Warwick ;  and 
still  another,  about  two  miles 
north  of  the  village  of  Eden- 
ville.  The  forms  obtained  in 
this  town  are  the  primary  (Fig. 
279) ;  the  same,  with  two  edges 
of  the  prism  replaced  by  tan- 
gent planes,  Fig.  296  ;  the  same 
with  two  opposite  edges  replaced,  Fig.  297  ;  also  Fig.  293,  and  Figs.  280  and  282. 


I  am  infebted  to  Dr. 
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Putnam  County.  Small,  while,  somewhat  rounded  and  opaque  crystals  of  scapolite,  asso- 
ciated with  sphene,  apatite,  quartz,  etc.,  arc  found  in  the  white  limestone  at  Hustis'  farm 
and  elsewhere  in  Phillipstown.    The  forms  are  the  primary  and  the  eight-sided  prism,  but 
they  are  seldom  perfect. 
St.  Lawrence  County.  Scapolite,  both  crystallized  and  massire,  occurs  in  the  white 
limestone  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tillage  of  Gouvcmeur.    It  is  associated 
with  apatite,  sphene  and  pyroxene.    The  crystals  are  white,  translucent 
to  semi-transparent,  and  possess  a  high  degree  of  perfection  and  finish. 
The  forms  observed  are  the  primary  (Fig.  279) ;  die  dioctaedre  of  Hauy, 
usually  with  die  prism  very  short,  as  in  Pig.  299 ;  and  a  modification  of 
Fig.  293,  the  prism  having  only  ten,  instead  of  twelve,  lateral  planes. 


STAUROLITE. 

fFrom  the  Greek  tfraupoc,  a  cross,  and  Xdof,  a  slant ;  on  account  of  the 

~J,  crystals.] 


appearance  of  its 


taurotide.  Hauy,  Cleavtiatul,  Thomson,  Bmdant  and  Shtpartl.  —  Staurolit*.  Phillips.  —  Pii 

or  Qrcnatitc.  Jameson.  —  Priiaubiidiacacr  Granat.  Mohs.  —  (Called  alio  Pirn*  <to  Croix.) 

Fi«.  300.  Description.  Colour  dark  reddish  brown,  sometimes  almost  black. 

Streak  white.  It  always  occurs  crystallized.  Primary  form  a  right 
rhombic  prism,  Fig.  300.  M  on  M'  129°  3C  The  acute  lateral  edges 
are  often  replaced  by  planes,  forming  a  six-sided  crystal.  Cleavage 
parallel  to  o  (Fig.  301)  perfect ;  traces  in  the  direction  of  M.  Fracture 
conchoidal,  uneven.  Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  resinous.  Ranges 
from  translucent  to  opaque.  Hardness  7.0  to  7.5.  Specific  gravity 
from  3.20  to  3.90.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  is  infusible,  or  difficultly 
fusible  in  a  black  scoria ;  with  borax,  it  melts  slowly  into  a  transparent 
deep  green  coloured  glass. 
The  form  and  infusibility  distinguish  this  mineral  from  garnet,  with  which  it  is  usually 
associated. 

Composition.  Silica  48.00,  alumina  40.00,  lime  1.00,  oxide  of  iron  9.50,  oxide  of  man- 
ganese 0.50  (Decotils). 

Geological  Situation.  In  this  State,  staurolile  is  always  found  in  gneiss  or  mica  slate. 


LOCALITIES. 

Dutchess  County.  Staurolite  is  found  associated  with  garnet,  in  mica  slate,  at  the  Foss 
iron  ore  bed  in  the  town  of  Dover.  The  crystals  are  usually  small,  and  arc  of  the  primary 
form  (Fig.  300) ;  the  primary  with  the  acute  lateral  edges  replaced  by  tangent  planes,  pert- 
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hexaidrc  of  Haiiy,  Fig.  301  ;  the  same  with  the  obtuse  solid  angles  replaced  by  single  planes, 
unibinaire  of  Haiiy,  Fig.  302,  and  Fig.  303.  The  twin  crystal,  Fig.  304,  geminee  obliquangh 

Fig.  301.  Fig.  308.  Fig.  303.  _Fi;  *)(. 


of  Haiiy,  has  also  been  observed  at  this  locality,  although  it  is  usually  imperfect.  M  on  M' 
129°  30' ;  M  or  M'  on  P  90=  ;  M  on  o  115°  18'  ;  M  or  M'  on  r  137°  58'. 

New-York  County.  Three  and  a  half  miles  from  the  city,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
this  mineral  is  found  in  mica  slate.  It  has  the  form  of  short  but  very  perfect  rhombic  prisms, 
with  the  acute  lateral  edges  replaced  by  tangent  planes,  and  terminated  by  dihedral  summits 
(Fig.  303),  and  sometimes  forming  an  imperfect  cross.* 

Staurolitc  probably  occurs  also  in  the  counties  of  Rockland  and  Westchester.  I  have  found 
it  in  bowlders  of  mica  slate  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  at  Nyack.  These  bowlders  more 
nearly  resembled  the  rocks  found  in  Westchester,  than  those  of  Rockland. 

This  mineral  has  been  observed  in  the  mica  slate  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 


FELDSPAR. 

[From  the  German  FeWspath,  fieldspar  ;  probably  from  its  being  often  found  loose  on  thesurfece 

of  the  ground.] 

Fddipar.  T\omm,  Skepard  and  Dnna.  —  Prismatic  Felspar,  ar  Common  Felspar.  Jamrvm.  —  OrthoUwner 

Description.  Colour  white,  grey,  green,  blue,  red  and  brown, 
sometimes  with  a  pearly  opalescence.  Streak  greyish  white.  It 
occurs  regularly  crystallized ;  and  also  massive  and  disseminated. 
The  primary  form  is  a  doubly  oblique  prism.  Fig.  305.  M  on  T 
120°  35' ;  P  on  M  90°  ;  P  on  T  67°  15'.  Cleavage  parallel  with  P 
and  M  perfect ;  with  T  obscure,  though  sometimes  easily  obtained. 
Fracture  conchoidal,  splintery,  slaty  and  earthy.  Lustre  vitreous  or 
vitrco-pearly.  From  transparent  to  opaque.  Brittle.  Hardness  6.0. 
Specific  gravity  from  2.39  to  2.58.    Before  the  blowpipe,  on  char- 


Fig.  3*15. 
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coal,  it  melts  with  difficulty  into  a  blebby  semi-transparent  glass ;  with  borax,  it  dissolves 
into  a  clear  globule.    It  does  not  give  out  water  by  calcination,  and  is  not  acted  on  by  acids. 

Varieties.  Common  Feldspar.  This  is  mostly  opaque,  or  translucent  only  on  the  edges. 
It  is  of  various  colours,  and  is  either  crystallized  or  massive.  It  is  very  widely  diffused,  as 
it  forms  one  of  the  constituents  of  granite. 

Adularia,  sometimes  called  Moon-stone.  A  semi-transparent  or  translucent  variety,  which 
is  white,  greyish  or  milk-white,  and  is  frequently  iridescent.  It  sometimes  has  a  pearly  lustre, 
and  exhibits,  when  cut  and  polished,  a  bluish  or  greenish  white  chatoyant  reflection,  whence 
the  name  moonstone  is  derived. 

Glassy  Feldspar.  This  includes  the  semi-transparent  varieties.  It  has  a  vitreous  lustre, 
whence  its  name.  It  occurs  generally  in  crystals  which  have  the  appearance  of  being  cracked 
in  various  directions.    This  is  considered  as  a  distinct  species  by  Dr.  Thomson. 

Ice  Spar.  Occurs  in  white,  transparent  or  translucent  flatfish  crystals. 

Porcelain  Clay,  or  Kaolin.  This  is  a  decomposed  feldspar,  which  is  massive  and  dissemi- 
nated in  certain  rocks,  and  is  composed  of  small  particles  which  possess  but  slight  coherence. 
It  adheres  to  the  tongue,  and  is  soft  and  meagre  to  the  touch.  Crystals  of  feldspar,  mica, 
etc.  are  sometimes  found  in  it. 

Necronite.  This  variety  is  characterized  by  giving  out  an  offensive  odour  on  being  rubbed 
or  struck,  but  it  docs  not  differ  in  other  respects  from  common  feldspar. 

Composition.  Adularia— Silica  64.24,  alumina  18.40,  potassa  16.95,  lime  trace  (Ber- 
thier). 

lamellar  Feldspar  {red) — Silica  65.03,  alumina  17.96,  potassa  16.21,  lime  0.35,  peroxide 
of  iron  0.47  (Beudant). 

Green  Feldspar— Silica  62.85,  alumina  17.02,  potassa  13.00,  lime  4.00,  oxide  of  iron 
1 .00  (Vauquelin). 

Gbolooical  Situation.  Feldspar  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  minerals,  and  it  occurs  in 
most  of  the  primary  rocks.    The  finest  specimens  in  this  State  are  in  or  near  the  white  lime- 

Uses.  Some  of  the  varieties  of  compact  feldspar  are  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  and  are 
esteemed  by  the  lapidary.    They  are  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain. 

LOCALITIES. 

Dutchess  County.  Ferruginous  green  feldspar,  containing  granular  epidotc,  is  said  to 
occur  in  Rhincbcck. 

Essex  County.  At  Rogers'  rock,  adularia  and  common  feldspar  are  found  associated  with 
various  other  minerals.  Sometimes  it  is  in  minute  transparent  crystals  in  a  loosely  aggre- 
gated mass,  associated  with  garnet  and  small  crystals  of  calcareous  spar.    The  crystals 
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Fig  .ml  resemble  the  prismatique  of  Haiiy.    Fig.  306.  M  on  /  120° ;  P  on  J 

111°  40\ 

The  variety  nccronitc,  in  translucent  crystals,  usually  imperfect,  is 
also  found  at  this  locality.  It  is  very  fetid  when  rubbed  briskly,  or 
when  struck  with  a  hammer. 

About  five  miles  north  of  Ticonderoga,  in  Crown-Point,  good  clea- 
vages of  red  feldspar  have  been  obtained.  The  associates  arc  quartz 
and  magnetic  iron  ore. 

In  Newcomb,  it  occurs,  according  to  Dr.  Emmons,  of  a  green  colour. 
To  these  localities  several  others  might  be  added,  as  there  is  scarcely 
a  mine  of  magnetic  iron  ore  at  which  feldspar  is  not  found,  cither  as 
an  associate  of  the  ore,  or  forming  a  part  of  the  rock  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  But  I  have 
never  observed  it  in  these  situations  exhibiting  regular  crystalline  forms,  although  it  is  often 
susceptible  of  cleavage. 

Herkimer  County.  Fine  cleavages  of  feldspar  of  pale  flesh-colour,  may  be  obtained  on 
the  banks  of  the  canal  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Little-Falls.  Other  common  varieties  also 
occur  in  the  gneiss  near  this  village. 

Jefferson  County.  A  valuable  bed  of  whitish  feldspar  occurs  on  High  island,  in  the  St. 
Lawrence,  nearly  opposite  to  Alexandria.    It  is  said  to  be  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 


fif.  307. 


RE  308. 


Lewis  County.  Near  Natural  bridge,  feldspar, 
both  crystallized  and  massive,  is  found  in  white 
limestone.  The  crystals  have  a  white  and  yel- 
lowish white  colour,  and  are  from  a  quarter  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  They  arc 
associated  with  pyroxene  and  hornblende.  Among 
the  forms  are  the  prismatique  of  Haiiy  (Fig.  306) ; 
and  also  the  modifications  represented  in  Figs. 
307  and  308.  M  on  I  120°  ;  P  on  /  1110  40';  P 
on  s  124°  10' ;  P  on  y  99°  29'  (Haiiy). 
The  massive  variety  often  has  a  bluish  colour,  and  is  associated  with  the  black  pyroxene, 
scapolite  and  sphene,  for  which  this  locality  is  so  much  celebrated. 

New- York  County.  At  Thomson's  quarry,  near  196th-street  (Kingsbridgc),  necronite  or 
fetid  feldspar  is  found  in  the  white  limestone.    It  is  bluish  white,  and  is  very  fetid  when  struck. 

At  Harlem  (30th-Btreet  and  9th  avenue),  small  crystals  of  feldspar,  of  the  primary  form, 
arc  found  in  the  fissures  of  gneiss.    There  is  also  a  six-sided  prism  formed  by  the  truncation 
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Fit.  311. 


Fif.  310. 


Fig.  309,  has  been  found  here  bv  Dr  H0J„  ,W,nC^> 

pamrf'tet^rr'  ^  "e         «  other 

pa  Is  of  the  island  both  ,n  the  quart*  which  traverses  the  limcato„e 
and  tnthe  fissure,  of  gneiss.  Cleavable  masses,  often  of  conSSte 
-e.andsoineume^avingaredd.shco.our.also  occur  in  si  Jar  ^ 

At  the  Long,  Roberts,  Patterson,  Stirling  and  Rich  iron  mines  massive  fold™  i 
mon ;  at  the  two  latter,  it  is  red.  '        ,VG  fc,dsPar  18  com- 

_  InU,e  town  of  Warwick,  it  ,s  found  a,  Rocky  hili,  of  .  white  colour.    At  McGec's  hill,  it 

Of  crystallized  feldspar,  Rocky  hill  in 
the  town  of  Warwick  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  localities.    The  colours  are 
white,  yellowish  and  reddish  white.  It 
u  associated  with  tourmaline  and  zircon. 
There  have  been  found  here,  the  pris- 
matique  of  Haiiy  (Fig.  306) ;  also  the 
unitaire  of  Haiiy,  Fig.  310;  and  the 
sexdecimal  of  Haiiy,  Fig.  3]  J . 
P  on  x  128°  51' ; 
Pony  99°  29'; 
Mom  90°. 

Fij.  312  M 

Wear  Amity,  there  is  found  crystallized  feldspar,  which  is  white 
and  yellowish  white.    The  prismatigue  of  Haiiy  is  met  with,  and 
sometimes  twin  crystals  occur  of  the  form  represented  in  Fig.  312 
There  is  also  a  locality  of  this  variety  about  a  mile  northwest  of 
Edcnville,  where  it  is  associated  with  green  tourmaline. 

Putnam  County.  On  Hustis'  farm,  in  the  town  of  PhilJipstown, 
feldspar  is  found  in  lamina*  of  considerable  size,  associated  with 
pyroxene,  etc.    It  is  of  a  reddish  colour. 
Kichmond  County.  Feldspar,  in  thin  plates,  and  in  minute  crystals  having  the  nrimarv 

Min.-PartII.  « 
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Rockland  County.  Minute  crystals  of  feldspar  arc  found  imbedded  in  the  variegated  lime- 
stone at  Montaigne's  quarry,  two  and  a  half  miles  northwest  of  Grassy  point.  This  is  also 
one  of  the  minerals  imbedded  in  the  greenstone  near  Picrmont. 

St.  Lawrence  County.  The  most  interesting  localities  of  feldspar  hitherto  found  in  the 
State  of  New- York,  occur  in  this  county. 

A  mile  southwest  of  the  village  of  Gouvemeur,  large  crystals  of  feldspar  have  been  ob- 
tained. They  are  white,  and  are  highly  modified.  The  associates  are  quartz,  green  pyroxene, 
and  babingtonite. 

Eight  miles  from  Potsdam  on  the  road  to  Picrrcpont,  feldspar  is  said  to  have  been  found  in 
crystals  twelve  inches  in  diameter.*  And  according  to  the  same  gentleman,  quoted  below, 
there  is  a  hill  of  red  feldspar  about  a  mile  beyond  Allen's  mill,  on  the  Oswegatchie. 

There  is  a  fine  locality  of  crystallized  feldspar  in  the  town  of  Rossie,  two  miles  north  of 
the  village  of  Oxbow,  where  it  is  associated  with  pargasite,  pyroxene,  sphenc  and  apatite. 
The  crystals  arc  white  and  bluish-white,  and  vary  in  size  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch 
in  diameter. 

Among  the  forms  obtained  here,  are  those  represented  in  Figs.  307,  308  and  310;  and  also 
in  Fig.  313,  the  quadrihcxagonal  of  Haiiy,  with  the  faces  M  and  P  enlarged  ;  Fig.  314 ;  and 
Fig.  315,  a  modification  of  the  dcciduodecimal  of  Haiiy.  M  on  n  135°  ;  M  on  s  116°  SO" ; 
M  on  y  90°  ;  M  or  T  on  z  150°  ;  P  on  y  99^  29' ;  P  on  s  1243  10'. 


f't  313.  Fig.  314.  Fig,  31  J. 


Near  De  Long's  Mill,  in  the  town  of  Hammond,  crystallized  feldspar  is  found  associated 
with  apatite  and  zircon,  in  white  limestone.  The  crystals  are  yellowish  white  or  dark  brown, 
and  they  arc  often  bent,  and  have  the  edges  rounded  as  if  they  had  been  fused.  There  have 
been  found  at  this  locality  the  sexdecimal  (Fig.  31 1),  and  the  synoplique  of  Haiiy,  Fig.  316  ; 
also  Fig.  317,  and  the  twin  crystals  represented  in  Figs.  318  and  319,  in  which  the  face  of 
composition  is  parallel,  and  the  axis  of  revolution  perpendicular  to  M.  M  on  n  135°  ;  q  on 
x  164°  40-. 


*  Fitcli.  Ammcm  Jmmml  of  Sciaa.  XIX.  220. 
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Fig.  317. 


Pig.  318. 


Fig.  319. 


Fig.  330. 


Saratoga  Cocnty.  Crystallized  feldspar  or  adularia,  asso- 
ciated with  chrysobery],  tourmaline,  garnet,  etc.,  is  found  in 
t  vein  of  coarse  granite  passing  through  gneiss,  in  the  town 
of  Greenfield,  about  a  mile  north  of  Saratoga-Springs.  It  is 
white  translucent,  and  often  has  a  coating  of  silvery  mica. 
The  forms  observed  at  this  locality  are  those  represented  in 
1'ig.  307,  and  Figs.  320,  321,  322,  and  323.  P  on  x  128°  51' 


Tii.  3?3. 


Fig-  353. 


r„!7OI|1  CouNTV-  At  C°w  bay,  feldspar  of  an  apple-green  colour  has  been  obtained  in 
consiacrable  quantities.* 


sidemb?^  CTTr'  ^P"'  aff°rding  ,ar«e  c,eava8cs'  of  a  whke  colo«tf.  »  ™ 
ic  aounaance  on  the  mountain  about  two  miles  west  of  the  village  of  Caldwell 

On  Hench  mountain,  three  miles  south  of  the  same  village,  there  is  a  vein  of  feldspar  or 

adularia,  containing  small  quantities  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  which  has  been  somewhat  woTkeS! 


•  Pitrce  and  Tamj. 
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The  feldspar  is  white  and  red,  and  often  affords  large  cleaTagcs.    It  is  sometimes  beautifully 
variegated  with  narrow  veins  and  small  masses  of  quartz. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  common  feldspar  is  found  in  various  other  parts  of  this 
county. 

Washington  County.  Feldspar  is  found  in  the  town  of  Putnam,  about  a  mile  south  of 
Black  point  on  Lake  George,  where  it  is  associated  with  pyroxene  and  mica. 

Westchester  County.  Feldspar  and  hornblende  occur  at  Peekskill ;  and"  at  Tarrytown 
there  is  a  greenish  grey  variety,  in  extensive  beds  from  three  to  nine  feet  thick,  connected  with 
mica  slate. 

The  same  mineral,  often  giving  large  and  good  cleavages,  is  often  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
West-Farms,  Ncw-Rochelle,  and  along  the  line  of  the  Croton  aqueduct  near  Yonkers  and 
elsewhere.  It  is  sometimes  of  a  reddish  tint,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  perfect  crystals  have 
been  obtained. 

APPENDIX. 

Porcelain  clay,  or  Porcelain  earth.  The  localities  of  this  valuable  material  hitherto  observed 
in  this  State,  arc  enumerated  in  the  first  part  of  this  work  (page  59).  It  is  chiefly  found  in 
the  counties  of  Essex  and  Warren,  where  it  is  thought  to  be  abundant.  This  is  supposed 
to  be  similar  to  the  kaolin  of  the  Chinese,  from  which  the  finest  specimens  of  porcelain  are 
manufactured.  Should  it  be  found  in  sufficient  abundance,  it  must  become  one  of  the  most 
important  of  our  mineral  products. 

It  has  already  been  staled  that  the  occurrence  of  this  clay  is  generally  ascribed  to  chemical 
changes  effected  in  various  kinds  of  felspalhic  rocks,  although  the  precise  nature  of  these 
changes  docs  not  seem  yet  to  be  understood. 

This  clay  is  principally  composed  of  silica  and  alumina,  and  is  considered  a  silicate  of  alu- 
mina, although  small  quantities  of  potassa  and  magnesia  arc  also  occasionally  found  with  these 
ingredients. 

It  appears  that  the  talcose  granite,  or  the  variety  called  protogine,  is  that  which  most  fre- 
quently furnishes  beds  of  porcelain  clay  ;  and  Mr.  Boase  has  suggested  that  the  presence  of 
magnesia  in  the  feldspar  of  this  rock  may,  among  other  causes,  contribute  towards  the  ex- 
traordinary change  which  this  rock  experiences.  "Thus,  the  magnesia"  which  it  contains 
"  may  absorb  carbonic  acid,  as  well  as  the  alkali  from  the  percolating  water  ;  and  so  great  is 
its  tendency  to  combine  with  two  proportions  of  this  acid,  that  even  one  part  of  the  carbonate 
will  attract  the  acid  of  the  other,  so  as  to  pass  into  the  bicarbonate  of  magnesia ;  in  which 
state  being  soluble  in  water,  it  would  be  speedily  removed.''  This  he  thinks  would  in  some 
measure  explain  the  origin  of  kaolin,  and  also  account  for  the  small  quantity  of  the  earth  re- 
maining in  the  porcelain  clay.  Indeed,  he  states  that  in  some  samples  which  he  has  examined, 
not  a  trace  of  magnesia  could  be  detected.* 

•  H.  8.  Bouo.  Umim  md  BJutmrgk  PkOauphiaU  MagaziHi  and  Journal  of  &w>u.   3d  writ*.  X.  3«. 
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LABRADORITE. 

[From  its  having  been  first  found  on  the  c 

Opal«ceM  F«ldw  w.  of  PelJ,p,r.  CWW.  -  Labrador^ 
chromatic  or  Labrador  Feldnpar.  Jamtim.  — 


I  of  Labrador.] 


K,  .331. 


Sarpan/.  -  Poty- 
App.  to 


Descriptjon.  Colour  grey,  with  splendent  opaline  reflections  of 
br.ll.ant  blue,  green,  yellow,  red  and  pear  grey  hues.    It  sometimes 
occurs  crystallized,  but  is  usually  massive  and  disseminated.  Primary 
form  a  doubly  oblique  prism.    Fig.  324.    M  on  P  94°  3<r    M  on  T 
115°;  P  on  T  119°.    Cleavage  parallel  to  the  base  most  perfect 
Lustre  pearly  on  the  perfect  cleavage  faces.    Translucent  when  in 
thin  fragment..    Brittle.    Hardness  6.0.    Specific  gravity  from 2.69 
to  2.76.    Before  the  blowpipe,  it  behaves  like  feldspar.    When  in 
powder,  it  is  soluble  by  digestion  in  muriatic  acid. 


Composition.  A  specimen  from  Labrador  —  Silica  55 . 75, 
>da  4.00,  oxido  of  iron  1 .26,  water  0.50  (Klaproth). 


alumina  26.50,  lime  11.00, 


Geological  SITUATION.  This  mineral  was  first  observed  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  as  a 
constituent  of  syenite.    It  has  since  been  found  in  Greenland,  and  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 

LOCALITIES. 

Essex  County.  Labradoritc  is  very  abundant  in  this  county.  Its  colour  is  smoke-grey 
of  various  shades,  generally  opaque,  but  often  translucent,  when  the  lamina;  arc  not  more  than 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  In  the  most  perfect  specimens  there  arc  two  reflections  of 
colour,  a  blue  and  a  green  appearing  in  two  directions  from  the  cleavage  faces.  The  bronze 
or  copper-coloured  reflections  appear  in  pieces  which  are  weathered.  The  polished  pieces 
form  gems  which  are  esteemed  in  jewelry.* 

Fine  specimens  of  labradorite  are  found  in  the  form  of  bowlders  of  various  sizes,  in  the 
lowns  of  Moriah,  Westport  and  Lewis. 

As  this  is  a  matter  of  interest  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of  drift,  it  may  be  stated,  that 
bowlders  of  labradorite  have  been  noticed  in  the  counties  of  Lewis,  St.  Lawrence,  Warren, 
Schoharie,  Greene  and  Orange.  In  the  latter  they  occur  in  several  of  the  towns,  and  weigh 
from  a  few  pounds  to  several  tons.  Some  of  the  specimens  have  been  polished,  and  are  very 
fine.    They  usually  reflect  only  the  green  and  blue  colours. 
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ALBITE. 


(From  the  Latin  albus,  while ;  because  the  specimens  found  were  of  a  white  colour.] 

Albite.  PkiUijit,  'llomsm  ami  lieudant.  —  Trtarto-Pwmatie  Feldepar,  or  Albite.  Jamaen.  —  Trtartoprisimtjschc r 
Kcld-Spath.  Mohs.  -  Varirty  of  Fddipar. 


Description.  Colour  usually  white;  sometimes  grey,  gTccn  or 
brown.  Streak  white.  It  occurs  regularly  crystallized,  frequently  in 
twins ;  also  massive  and  disseminated.  Primary  form  a  doubly  ob- 
lique prism.  Fig.  325.  M  on  P  93°  30';  M  on  T  117°  53';  P  on 
T  115°  5'.  Cleavage  perfect  parallel  to  M  and  P,  less  so  lo  T. 
Fracture  imperfectly  conchoidal.  Lustre  pearly  upon  cleavage  plane, 
vitreous  in  other  directions.  Transparent  to  translucent  on  the  edges. 
Hardness  6.0.  Specific  gravity  2.60  to  2.68.  Its  behaviour  before 
the  blowpipe  is  similar  to  that  of  feldspar. 

Composition.  Specimen  from  Chesterfield,  Mass.  —  Silica  70.69,  alumina  19.80,  soda 
9.06,  lime  0.23,  oxide  of  iron  and  manganese  0.11  {Slromeyer). 

Geological  Situation.  Albite  often  forms  a  constituent  of  greenstone  and  granite,  and  is 
sometimes  associated  with  common  feldspar. 


localities. 

According  to  Dr.  Emmons,  much  of  the  granite  at  Gouvcrneur,  in  St.  Lawrence  county, 
contains  albite.*  Beautiful  white  and  transparent  crystals,  often  twins,  have  been  found  in 
Granville,  Washington  county.  The  specimens,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Emmons, 
exactly  resemble  those  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  Castleton,  Ycnnonl. 

In  Massachusetts,  albite  is  found  in  crystals,  at  Williamstown,  Chesterfield  and  Goshen. 
The  crystals  arc  often  of  considerable  size,  and  twins  are  not  uncommon. 


STELLITE. 

[From  the  Greek  jrtXXa,  a  star;  on  account  of  the  star-like  arrangement  of  its  crystals.) 

Slcllitc.  Tharnvm,  Dana  and  .W«4j  (App). 

Description.  Colour  snow-white.  It  consists  of  a  congeries  of  small  crystals  issuing 
like  rays  from  several  centres.  The  primary  form  seems  to  be  an  oblique  four-sided  prism, 
but  the  angles  cannot  be  measured.  It  is  lough,  and  has  some  resemblance  to  asbestus  and 
the  ncnialiic  of  Mr.  Nuttall.  Lustre  silky,  shining.   Translucent.  Hardness  3.25.  Specific 

•  Am.  IV*  GVotofitai  RrjKrU,  1838. 
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gravity  2.612.  Before  Uic  blowpipe,  it  fuses  into  a  beautiful  white  enamel.  With  carbonate 
of  soda,  it  fuses  with  effervescence  into  a  transparent  white  bead.  With  borax,  it  fuses  into 
a  perfectly  transparent  glass  when  the  quantity  of  stcllite  is  small ;  if  it  be  larger,  the  bead 
exhibits  a  silica  skeleton.    It  forms  a  jelly  with  muriatic  acid. 

From  Thomsonitc,  which  it  often  closely  resembles,  Stcllitc  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
blowpipe  characters.  Its  composition  differs  very  much  from  that  of  many  of  the  zeolite 
family. 

Composition.  Silica  48. 4G,  lime  30.96,  magnesia  5. 58,  alumina  5.30,  protoxide  of  iron 
3.53,  water  6.10  (Thomson).  The  formula  Ca3SiO,  will  probably  express  the  composition 
of  this  mineral. 

Geological  Situation.  This  mineral  has  heretofore  been  observed  only  in  rifts  in  green- 
stone. 

LOCALITIES. 

Rockland  County.  A  mineral  agreeing  very  well  in  its  characters  with  the  stcllite  of 
Thomson,  is  found  in  the  rifts  of  greenstone  at  Piermont.  The  fibres  arc  sometimes  radiated  ; 
at  others  they  are  straight,  when  the  mineral  resembles  the  nemalite  of  Nuttall,  but  the  blow- 
pipe characters  will  at  once  distinguish  it. 

This  mineral  is  believed  also  to  occur  in  the  greenstone  bowlders  in  New-York  and  West- 
chester, where  it  has  probably  been  mistaken  for  Zeolite,  a  name  now  rather  applicable  to  a 
family  of  minerals  than  to  a  particular  species. 

The  finest  specimens,  however,  have  been  found  at  Bergen  hill  in  New-Jersey.  They  arc 
in  the  form  of  groups  or  congeries  of  needle-form  crystals,  which  arc  exceedingly  sharp. 
These  needles  arc  tough,  and  when  subjected  to  the  pestle,  appear  like  amianthus.  The 
specific  gravity  of  one  of  the  purest  specimens  is  2.836.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  fuses 
readily,  with  some  effervescence,  into  a  white  enamel.    The  composition  of  a  specimen  from 


this  locality  is  as  follows,  viz : 

Silica,   54.60 

Lime,      33.65 

Magnesia   0.80 

Oxide  of  iron,  with  a  little  alumina,   0.50 

Water  and  carbonic  acid,   3.20 


In  chemical  composition,  our  mineral  differs  from  the  stcllite  of  Dr.  Thomson,  in  its  con- 
taining less  alumina,  oxide  of  iron  and  water.  But  these  may  after  all  be  accidental  ingre- 
dients. It  closely  resembles  wollastonitc,  except  that  the  latter  has  soda  as  one  of  iu  con- 
stituents.   It  differs  from  natrolitc,  in  the  small  quantity  of  alumina  which  it  contain. 
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MESOTYPE. 

Zeolite.  CUnnlanJ.  —  Priim»tic  Zeolite,  of  MeMtTpe.  Janao*.  —  Priinoatucher  Kuphon-Spath.  Mahs.  — 


■ 

<<< 

/ 

Description.  Colour  white,  red,  yellow  and  yellowish  brown.  It 
occurs  crystallized,  also  pulverulent  and  fibrous.  Primary  form  a  right 
rhombic  prism.  Fig.  326.  M  on  M'  91°  10'  (Brooke),  91°  40'  (Bcu- 
dant).  Cleavage  parallel  with  M,  perfect.  Fracture  uneven,  in  some 
varieties  coarse  earthy.  Lustre  vitreous.  Varies  from  nearly  transpa- 
rent to  opaque.  Brittle.  Hardness  from  5.0  to  5.5.  Specific  gravity 
from  2. 14  to  2.23.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  froths,  gives  a  phosphorescent  light,  and  melts 
into  a  white  semi-transparent  enamel ;  with  borax  it  fuses  with  difficulty  into  a  transparent 
colourless  glass.  It  is  soluble  in,  and  forms  a  thick  jelly  with,  acids.  It  becomes  electric  by 
heat. 

Its  power  of  forming  a  jelly  with  acids,  and  of  becoming  electric  by  heat,  will  distinguish 
mesotypc  from  several  minerals  which  it  resembles.  Prehnitc  is  harder,  and  docs  not  form  a 
jelly  with  acids. 

Varieties.  The  name  Natrolite  is  applied  to  the  yellow  and  brown  varieties,  in  which  the 
fibrous  and  granular  concretions  are  intersected  by  laminae.  The  fibrous  variety  consists  of 
minute  crystals  aggregated  in  a  radiating  or  stellular  form.  When  it  is  very  soft,  and  lias  an 
earthy  fracture,  it  is  sometimes  called  Pearly  zeolite. 

Composition.  There  is  some  diversity  in  the  analyses  of  this  mineral.  According  to  Smith- 
son,  a  specimen  from  the  Faroe  islands  contained  silica  49.00,  alumina  27.00,  soda  17.00, 


and  trap,  and  also  in 


9.60. 

Geological  Situation.  It  occurs  in  cavities  and  veins  in 
the  gneiss  bordering  on  these  rocks. 


Fit, m 


New-York  County.  Minute  but 
well  defined  crystals  of  mesotypc  are 
found  in  veins  in  gneiss  at  Harlem, 
where  it  is  associated  with  apophyllite 
and  slilbite.  Figs.  327,  328  and  329 
represent  the  forms  which  have  thus 
been  observed.  M  on  o  116°  32'; 
o  on  o  144°  W. 

This  mineral  is  said  also,  by  Dr.  Gale,  to  occur  in  the  greenstone  bowlders  on  the  island. 


The  primitive  rocks  near  New- York,  and  West-Farms  in  Westchester  county,  have  been 
given  as  localities  of  zeolite,  but  I  havo  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  specimens  be- 
long to  this  or  to  some  other  species  which  were  formerly  confounded  under  that  name. 

It  may  be  added,  that  fine  specimens  of  mcsotypc  occur,  with  various  others  of  the  zeolite 
family,  at  Bergen  hill,  New-Jersey. 


STILBITE. 
iFrom  the  Greek  rfoXCu,  to  tkine,  on  I 


of  its  great  lustre.) 


PJuBips,  Brvdant  »iul  SSrpard,  —  PriMniUoicIa! 
Prwnatoiiiuchor  Kuphon-Spath.  JMoAs. 

DEScntPTioK.  Colour  white,  sometimes  grey,  yellow  or  red.    It  occurs  regularly  crystal- 
lized ;  also  in  scopiform,  stellular  and  foliated  masses.  Primary  form  a  right  rectangular  prism. 
Fig.  330.  Fig.  330.  Cleavage  parallel  to  M  and  T,  the  former  only  perfect.  Lustre 

vitreous ;  the  lateral  faces  of  the  prism  pearly.  Alternates  from  semi- 
transparent  to  translucent.  Hardness  from  3 .5  to  4 .0.  Specific  gravity 
from  2.00  to  2.20.  Becomes  opaque  by  heat.  Before  the  blowpipe, 
it  exfoliates,  and  melts  into  a  vesicular  bead.  Dissolves  in  acids  ;  with 
difficulty  forms  a  jelly  in  the  cold.    Its  solution  is  precipitated  by  oxalate 


Composition.  Silica  52.50,  alumina  17.07,  lime  11.52,  water  18.45  {Thomson). 

Geological  Situation.  Although  usually  found  elsewhere  in  trap  rocks,  in  the  State  of 
New-York  it  occurs  in  veins  and  cavities  in  gneiss,  white  limestone  and  slate. 


Fig.  331. 


LOCALITIES. 

New-York  County.  Small  scopiform  fibres  or  plates  of  a  reddish  or  yellow  colour  occur 
in  thin  veins  coating  gneiss  and  granite,  at  the  Harlem  tunnel.    It  is  sometimes  associated 
with  mcsotype  and  epidotc. 
Orange  Countt.  Stilbite  is  said  to  have  been  found  at  West-Point,  in  this  county.* 
Putnam  County.  Two  or  three  localities  of  this  mineral  occur  in  Phillipstown.  Crystals 
of  the  primary  form  (Fig.  330),  and  the  modification  represented  in  Fig. 
331,  have  been  found  near  Coldspring.  M  on  d  133°  30'.    The  crystals 
are  often  grouped  resembling  a  fan,  and  have  a  wax-yellow  colour. 

Opposite  West-Point,  where  a  locality  of  this  mineral  was  discovered 
by  G.  Kcmble,  Esq.,  it  occurs  in  a  decomposing  cellular  bluish  feldspar, 
forming  a  vein  in  gneiss.  The  crystals  are  of  a  honey-yellow  colour,  of 
the  primary  form,  with  several  smaller  and  gradually  diminishing  cunei- 
form crystals  applied  to  two  opposite  sides ;  giving  them  a  radiated  ap- 
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pcarance,  with  deep  reentering  angles  on  the  sides.    The  summits  are  truncated  at  the  I 
nal  edges,  and  slightly  bevelled  in  the  direction  of  the  lamina;  of  the  crystal,  which  is  also 
the  case  with  the  cuneiform  additions.* 

F.g.332. 

Rockland  County.  It'  is  found  in  minute  crystals  in  veins,  with  other  zcolitic 
minerals,  in  the  greenstone  at  Piermont.  Pig.  332  represents  a  form  observed 
here  and  at  Bergen  hill,  New-Jersey.  The  specimens  from  the  latter  locality  far 
exceed  in  beauty  those  heretofore  found  at  Piermont.  The  crystals  are  nearly 
transparent,  and  although  small,  present  very  highly  finished  and  brilliant  faces. 
At  Bergen  hill,  this  mineral  is  also  found  in  grouped  or  fasciculated  crystals  of  a 
straw-yellow  colour. 

Westchester  Countv.  Near  West-Farms,  stilbite  occurs  in  crystals  lining  the  walls  of 
seams  in  gneiss,  with  chabasite,  heulanditc  and  cpidotc.  The  colour  varies  from  pale  to  deep 
red.  It  is  also  found  near  Bronx  creek,  in  white  six-sided  tables,  in  an  aggregate  of  epidote, 
and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  in  gneiss  near  \  onkcrs. 

This  mineral  has  recently  been  obtained  in  scopiform  crystals  of  a  dull 
yellow  colour,  sometimes  with  perfect  terminations,  near  Pcckskill.  The 
vein  is  apparently  from  one  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  and  is 
in  a  decomposing  slate.  The  form  represented  in  Fig.  333,  has  been  found 
at  this  locality. 

In  Connecticut,  stilbite  is  met  with  in  seams  in  gneiss  at  Hadlymc, 
associated  with  heulanditc,  chabasite,  etc.  It  is  also  found  at  Saybrook  in 
the  same  State,  and  at  Bcllows-Falls  in  Vermont. 


fig.  333. 


HEULANDITE. 
of  Mr.  Hkuland,  of  London.) 


Ik 

liattt/  uul  CttartUnd.  —  Foliated  Zeolite.  Werner.  —  Ucmi-priamatie  Zeolite,  or  Heulanditc. 
Ilemipriamatbcher  Kuphon-Spath.  Moks.  —  Heulandite.  Beudanl,  Phillip,  Sktpardu>d  /Miw. 

Description.  Colour  white,  grey,  red  and  brown.  It  occurs  re- 
gularly crystallized  ;  also  massive,  and  often  globular.  Primary  form 
a  right  oblique  angled  prism.  Fig.  334.  M  on  T  130°.  Cleavage 
parallel  with  P,  highly  perfect.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Lustre  vitreous, 
except  P,  which  is  in  a  high  degree  pearly,  both  as  faces  of  cleavage 
and  of  crystallization.  From  transparent  to  translucent  on  the  edges.  Hardness  from  3.5  to 
4.0.  Specific  gravity  from  2.20  to  2.50.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  melts  with  intumescence, 
emitting  at  the  same  time  a  phosphorescent  light.    It  docs  not  gelatinize  with  acids. 


ALUMINA. 

fo  ™;:t;«xinbve;hnecr  bhc  diinrhed  from  s,nbite  ™ 

.       especially  by  the  high  pearly  lustre  of  the  terminal  plane. 
Compos,™,.  Silica  ,9. 05,  alumina  ,6.87)  po,ash7.,9,  water  \  5. 40  (Walmstedl) 
G»OU,o:c«  Sxrt  AT.o.v.  Similar  to  .hat  of  slilbite,  with  which  it  i,  usually 
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ranges  ,n  the  southern  part  of  the  State  as  most     ,J   J  ,  tfap  a"d  G™98 

Ffc  m  (F»  334)'  and  »f  Ihose  modified  as  in  Fig. 

335  and  336,  occur  in  cavities  in  the  trap 
at  Bound  brook,  New-Jersey.  They  are 
here  introduced  for  the  sake  of  future  com- 
parison.  The  same  mineral  is  found  at 
Paterson,  New-Jersey.  M  on  a  146°  30'- 
T  on  a  148°;  P  on  a  111°  56';  M  on  f 
x_>£^-  114°  2CK.  J 

In  Massachuaetu,  heulandile  has  been  found  at  Chester ;  and  in  Connecticut,  at  Hadlyme. 

EPISTILBITE. 


—  Diplogcner,  Kaphon-SpUh.  Afeb. 
D»cwrao».  Colour  white  or  yellowish.    It  occurs  regularly  crystallized.  Sometimes 

also  massive.  Primary  form  a  right  rhombic  prism. 
Fig.  337.    H  on  M'  135°  1C.    Often  in  twin 
crystals.    Cleavage  highly  perfect  parallel  with 
the  shorter  diagonal  of  the  prism.    Fracture  in 
other  directions  uneven.    Fig.  338  is  one  of  the 
second  ary  forms.    M  or  M'  on  t  122°  9';  t  on  * 
141°  47' ;  t  on  1 100°  46' ;  t  on  u  154°  51'.  Lus- 
tre vitreous,  except  on  the  faces  of  cleavage  and  the 
corresponding  crystalline  planes,  which  arc  pearly. 
Transparent  to  translucent  on  the  edges.  Hard- 
irom  4.0  to  4.5.    Specific  gravity  from  2.20  to  2.25.    Before  the  blowpipe,  it  melts 
auTe*uf      ,nlUmesces'  and  form8  «  Webby  enamel ;  with  soda,  it  fuses  into  a  transparent 
glass.    It  forms  a  jelly  with  acids,  and  the  solution  is  precipitated  by  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

Compo»,tion.  Silica  58.59,  alumina  17.52,  lime  7.56,  soda  1.78,  water  14.00  (Rose). 
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Geological  Situation.  It  occurs  in  cavities  and  veins  in  trap  and  greenstone,  along  with 
others  of  the  zeolite  family. 

i 

LOCALITIES. 

Epislilbite  is  said  to  occur  in  the  greenstone  at  Bergen  hill,*  along  with  the  other  zcolilic 
minerals  found  at  that  locality.  If  such  is  the  fact,  I  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  also  be  met  with 
in  die  greenstone  and  trap  of  Rockland. 


APOPHYLLITE. 
[Probably  from  its  exfoliating  before  the  blowpipe  (Phillips).] 

PkiBifi,  Bnuianl,  ]W«  und  Stepard.  —  PyramkUl 
—  PvnmiJulor  Kuphon-Spith.  Meks. 


rig-m  Description.  Colour  white  or  greyish.    It  occurs  regularly  crystal- 

lized; also  in  straight  and  curved  lamellar  distinct  concretions,  mas- 
sire  and  disseminated.   The  primary  form  is  a  right  square  prism,  Fig. 
339.  Cleavage  parallel  with  the  primary  faces,  most  perfect  in  the  direc- 
tion of  P.    Fracture  uneven.    Lustre  internally  glistening  and  vitreous ; 
lateral  planes  of  the  prism  shining :  the  terminal  ones  pearly.  Ranges 
from  transparent  to  translucent.  Hardness  from  4 .5  to  5 .0.  Specific  gra- 
vity from  2.20  to  2.50.    Before  the  blowpipe  it  exfoliates,  iniumesccs, 
and  ultimately  fuses  into  a  white  blebby  glass  ;  with  borax,  it  melts  readily  into  a  transparent 
globule.    In  nitric  acid,  it  separates  into  flakes ;  and  when  reduced  to  powder,  becomes 
gelatinous  and  translucent. 

Its  crystalline  form,  the  peculiar  lustre  of  its  terminal  planes,  and  the  action  of  acids,  will 

i  apophyllitc  and  the  minerals  which  it  resembles. 


Composition.  Specimen  from  Greenland—  Silica  51 .86,  lime  25.22,  potash  5.31, 
16.90,  fluoric  acid  trace  (Slromeyer). 


Geological  Situation.  Apophyllite  occurs  in  fissures  in  trap  and 
ngly  in  the  gneiss  found  near  the  pyrogenous  rocks. 


and  spa- 


localities. 

New-York  County.  This  mineral  is  occasionally  found  in  veins  and  cavities  in 
stone  bowlders.    It  is  also  met  with  in  the  veins  of  gneiss  at  Harlem. 
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Fig.  34ft 


Fij.341. 


Fit  3«2- 


Rockland  County.  At  Pier- 
mont,  apophyllite  occurs  in  the 
greenstone,  but  it  has  not  hitherto 
been  obtained  in  well  defined  crys- 
tals. Figs.  340,  341  and  342  repre- 
sent the  forms  which  have  been 
observed  in  the  same  formation  at 
Bergen  hill,  New-Jersey.  M  oo 
M  90°  ;  P on  M  90°  ;  P  on*  120° 
5';  Mon*128°20-;  sons  104° 
18'. 


PREHNITE. 
(In  honour  of  its  discoverer,  Col.  Prehn.) 

Prehnilf.  HaUy,  Cleasdand,  PUIitp,  Thmttm,  Shepard  um!  BcudaiU.  —  Aiotonuxu  Prooiiilc.  Janese*.  — 


Des 


CRIPTION. 
Fif.  343. 


Colour  commonly  green  of  various  shades,  but  sometimes  grey  and  white. 


It  occurs  regularly  crystal)] zed  ;  also  in  scopi form,  stellular  and  fibrous 
concretions,  and  massive.    The  primary  form  is  a  right  rhombic 
prism.   Fig.  343.   M  on  M'  100°  {Phillips),  102°  30-  (Beudant). 
Cleavage  distinct  parallel  to  P  ;  less  so,  parallel  to  M.    Fracture  un- 
even.   Lustre  vitreous,  except  on  the  face  P,  which  is  pearly.  Ranges 
from  transparent  to  translucent.    Hardness  from  6.0  to  7.0.  Specific 
gravity  from  2.90  to  2.95.    When  heated,  it  becomes  electric.  By 
calcination,  it  yields  water.    Before  the  blowpipe,  it  melts  into  a  white,  greenish  or  pale 
yellowish  frothy  glass  ;  with  borax,  it  forms  a  transparent  bead.   Slowly  soluble  in  muriatic 
acid,  from  which  solution  an  abundant  precipitate  is  produced  by  oxalate  of  ammonia. 
Prchnite  has  a  lower  degree  .of  lustre  than  stilbite  or  heulanditc,  which  it  sometimes  re- 
II  docs  not,  like  many  of  the  zeolite  family,  form  a  jelly  with  acids.    By  i 
it  yields  less  water  than  chabazite  or  epistdbite. 


Composition.  Silica  43.60, 
(Thomson). 


23.00,  lime  22.33,  oxide  of  iron  2.00, 


6.40 


Geological  Situation.  This  mineral  usually  occurs  in  primitive  rocks,  or  in  trap  and 
greenstone.    It  is  found  in  both  these  situations  in  this  State. 

LOCALITIES. 

County.  Prchnite  occurs  massive  and  semi-crystallized,  and  of  a  yellowish  white 
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colour,  on  a  quartzose  rock  near  Wcstport.  This  is  the  mineral  which  was  called  CkiUonit* 
by  Dr.  Emmons. 

Richmond  County.  This  mineral  occurs  in  rolled  masses  of  greenstone.  It  is  also  found 
in  the  form  of  thin  plates,  on  the  same  rock,  at  Picrmont  in  the  county  of  Rockland. 

In  Connecticut,  prchnitc  occurs  both  massive  and  crystallized,  in  the  trap  at  Farmington. 
In  Massachusetts,  it  is  found  near  Boston ;  in  Vermont,  at  Bellows  Falls ;  and  in  New-Jersey, 
at  Paterson,  Bound  brook  and  elsewhere. 


TIIOMSONITE. 
[In  honour  of  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson,  of  Glasgow] 


K»  344. 


'I,: t  v  in  pari. 

Description.  Colour,  when  pure,  snow-white;  also  brown  and  yellow- 
ish. It  occurs  regularly  crystallized  ;  also  in  the  form  of  spheres,  and  in 
masses  having  a  fibrous  radiated  structure.  Primary  form  a  right  square 
prism,  Fig.  344.  Cleavage  perfect,  parallel  with  M.  Fracture  uneven. 
Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  pearly.  From  transparent  to  translucent. 
Hardness  5.0.  Specific  gravity  from  2.29  to  2.37.  Before  the  blow- 
pipe, it  swells  up  like  borax,  and  becomes  opaque  and  snow-white,  but 
docs  not  melt.  When  exposed  lo  a  red  heat,  it  becomes  opaque,  very 
white  and  shining  like  enamel.  The  edges  are  rounded,  but  it  docs  not 
altogether  lose  its  shape. 
This  mineral  was  formerly  confounded  with  several  others,  under  the  general  name  of 
Zeolite.  Haiiy  divided  the  zeolites  into  two  species,  which  he  distinguished  by  the  names 
Mesotype  and  Stilbite.  In  1817,  Fuchs  and  Gehlen  made  an  accurate  chemical  analysis  of 
a  number  of  zeolites,  and  showed  that  the  mesotype  of  Haiiy  contains  three  distinct  species, 
which  they  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Natrolite,  Mesolite  and  ScoUzilc,  In  1820,  Mr. 
Brooke,  without  being  aware  of  what  had  been  done  by  Fuchs  and  Gehlen,  showed  that  the 
mesotype  of  Haiiy  ought  to  be  divided  into  three  species,  which  he  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  Mesotype,  Needlestone  and  Thomsonite.  The  first  two  of  these  constitute  the  natro- 
lite and  scolezitc  of  Fuchs  and  Gehlen  ;  but  the  third  is  a  new  species,  which  Mr.  Brooke 
first  described.  He  showed  that  these  minerals  differ  in  their  crystalline  shape,  and  in  their 
specific  gravity ;  thomsonite  being  the  heaviest,  and  natrolite  or  mesotype  the  lightest.* 

The  stellite  and  wollastonite,  with  which  this  mineral  has  heretofore  been  often  confounded, 
may  be  distinguished  by  their  fusibility  by  the  blowpipe. 


*  See* 

MM 


on  the 
XVII.  407. 
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Comiosition.  Silica  38.30,  alumina  30.20,  lime  13.54,  soda  4.53,  water  13.10  (Ber- 
zclius). 

Geological  Situation.  In  this  country,  as  elsewhere,  thomsonite  has  been  found  only  in 
trap pcan  rocks. 

LOCALITIES. 

Rockland  County.  In  the  rifts  of  greenstone  at  Piermont,  there  is  a  mineral  which,  in  its 
external  characters,  closely  resembles  some  varieties  of  ihorasonite ;  and  the  latter  mineral 
has  been  unhesitatingly  credited  to  the  similar  formation  at  Bergen  bill,  New-Jersey. 

I  will  here  only  remark,  that  all  the  specimens  which  I  have  examined  are  clearly  refer- 
able to  another  species,  the  Slellitc  of  Thomson.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  aa 
asserting  that  thomsonite  has  not  been  found  at  the  localities  in  question.  The  above  descrip- 
tion has  been  introduced,  and  the  doubts  expressed,  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  attention 
of  our  mineralogists  to  the  subject. 


LAUMONITE. 


IFrom  its  discoverer,  M.  Gilbert  Laumont.) 


Ha  iy,  C  -cveland,  Philips,  Btudani  uul  Shrpard.  —  Lomonitc.  Thtmsm.— 
or  Lamoonite.  Junuim.  —  Diatomrr  Kupbon-Sptlh.  Mobs. 


Fig.  345. 


Description.  Colour  white,  passing  into  reddish,  yellowish  or  greyish 
tints.  It  occurs  regularly  crystallized,  and  in  distinct  granular  concretions. 
The  primary  form  is  an  oblique  prism,  of  which  the  inclination  of  the  ter- 
minal plane  is  from  one  acute  angle  to  the  other.  Fig.  345.  M  on  M'  86° 
15' ;  M  on  P  113°  30'.  Cleavage  parallel  to  its  lateral  planes  and  both  dia- 
gonals. Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  pearly  upon  the  more  distinct  faces 
of  cleavage.  When  fresh,  it  is  transparent ;  but  on  exposure  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, it  very  soon  becomes  opaque,  and  so  soft  as  to  yield  to  the  pressure 
of  the  finger.  Very  easily  frangible.  Hardness  3.50,  determined  with  diffi- 
culty {Thomson).  Specific  gravity  from  2.20  to  2.30.  Before  the  blow- 
pipe, it  loses  water  and  melts  into  a  spumous  mass.  It  gelatinizes  in  acids,  and  becomes 
electric  by  friction,  if  insulated. 

Composition.  A  specimen  from  the  hit  of  Skye  —  Silica  52.04,  alumina  21.14,  lime 
10.62,  water  14.92  (Connel). 

localities. 

Putnam  County.  This  mineral  has  been  found  in  crystals  of  the  primary  form,  associated 
with  stilbitc  in  feldspar  in  Phillipstown.  The  locality  is  believed  to  be  exhausted.  In  Con- 
necticut and  Massachusetts,  laumonite  has  been  found  in  small  quantities  in  amygdaloid.  In 
Pennsylvania,  it  has  been  met  with  in  fine  crystals  in  Chester  county. 
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ANALCIME. 

[From  the  Greek  o,  privative,  and  aXx«,  strength;  in  allusion  to  its  weak  electric  virtue.] 


Fig.  3.6. 


\  i\ 

1 

i 

Thomson  and 
Kuphon-Spath.  Meki. 

Description.  Colour  white,  grey  and  reddish  white.  It  occurs 
regularly  crystallized  ;  also  in  angulo-granular  concretions,  and  mas- 
sive. Primary  form  a  cube,  Fig.  346.  Cleavage  parallel  with  the 
planes  of  that  solid  obtained  with  difficulty.  Fracture  uneven  or  con- 
choidal.  Lustre  shining,  between  vitreous  and  pearly.  Ranges  from 
transparent  to  translucent.  Hardness  5.5.  Specific  gravity  from 
2.27  to  2.53.  Before  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal,  it  fuses  without  in- 
tumescence into  a  clear  glassy  globule  ;  with  borax,  it  is  very  difficultly 
soluble.  It  gelatinizes  in  muriatic  acid.  The  solution,  after  the  separation  of  the  silica, 
gives  an  abundant  precipitate  with  ammonia.    It  becomes  feebly  electric  by  friction. 

Analcime  is  distinguished  from  leucite,  which  it  resembles,  by  the  difference  in  crystalline 
form,  and  by  its  fusibility ;  and  from  garnet,  by  its  inferior  hardness  and  specific  gravity.  It 
wants  the  pearly  lustre  of  stilbite  and  heulandite. 

Composition.  Silica  55.07,  alumina  22.22,  soda  13.71,  water  8.22  (Conne/). 

Geological  Situation.  In  New-York  and  New-Jersey,  it  occurs  in 
and  gneiss,  and  is  usually  associated  with  other  zeolitic  minerals. 


Fij.349. 


Fi|.347. 


LOCALITIES. 

Westchester  County.  Small  but  very 
perfect  trapezoidal  crystals  of  analcime  (Fig. 
347)  arc  found  in  the  gneiss  near  Yonkcrs. 
It  is  associated  with  the  cuboide  form  of  cal- 
careous spar  and  crystallized  iron  pyrites. 
Crystals  of  the  same  form  also  occur  in  the 
greenstone  at  Bergen  hill,  New-Jersey. 
Sometimes  each  angle  of  the  cube  is  re- 
placed by  three  planes,  as  in  Fig.  348,  by  which  twenty-four  planes  are  added  to  it.  When 
these  twenty-four  planes  are  increased  to  their  utmost  extent,  so  that  no  part  of  the  primary 
planes  is  visible,  the  result  is  a  solid  bounded  by  twenty-four  equal  and  similar  trapeziums, 
called  the  icositetrahedron. 
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CHABAZITE. 
[From  the  Greek  ;r*C«?itf,  though  the  application  is  not  known.*] 


CUaxxlarul,  llrnthinl  and  Phtilips.  —  Chabazilc.  ITumtna.  —  R 

Kuplinn-Spoth.  M»ks 


Kij.  3tt. 


Description.  Colour  white  or  greyish.  It  occurs  regularly  crys- 
tallized ;  seldom  massive.  Primary  form  an  obtuse  rliombohcdron. 
Fig.  349.  P'  on  P"  04°  46'.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  primary,  but 
seldom  distinct.  Fracture  conchoidal  and  uneven.  Lustre  externally 
splendent,  internally  glistening  and  vitreous.  Hardness  from  4.0  to 
4.5.  Specific  gravity  from  2.08  to  S.  10.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it 
melts  into  a  while  frothy  mass.  Soluble  by  digestion  in  muriatic  acid  ; 
solution  precipitated  by  oxalate  of  ammonia.  Gives  out  water  by  cal- 
cination. 

This  mineral  sometimes  resembles  the  obtuse  rhombohedrons  of  calcareous  spar,  but  the 
want  of  effervescence  in  acids  will  distinguish  it.  From  several  other  of  the  trappcan  mine- 
rals, it  differs  in  the  action  of  acids,  and  of  course  in  its  crystalline  form. 

Composition.  Silica  50.14,  alumina  17.48,  lime  8.47,  potash  with  soda  2.58,  water 
20.83  (Conncl). 

Geological  Situation.  Like  mcsotype,  stilbilc,  etc.,  this  mineral  is  found  in  veins  and 
cavities  in  trap,  greenstone  and  gneiss. 

localities. 

Putnam  Cocntv.  Chabazite,  in  the  primary  form,  has  been  found  at  Coldspring,  asso- 
ciated with  stilbite.    It  is,  however,  of  rare  occurrence. 

Rockland  County.  It  occurs  in  the  primary  form,  associated  with  other  trappcan  mine- 
rals, in  thin  veins  in  the  greenstone  at  Picrmont.  It  has  not  yet,  however,  been  found  near- 
ly so  common  as  in  the  similar  formation  at  Bergen  hill  in  New-Jersey.  Tho  rhombohe- 
drons are  here  usually  minute,  and  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  calcareous  spar,  which  occurs 
in  the  greenstone  in  nearly  the  same  form.  The  latter,  however,  wants  the  peouliar  lustre 
of  the  chabazite,  and  effervesces  freely  with  acids.  The  crystals  of  chabazite,  at  this  locality, 
often  have  the  edges  and  angles  rounded  as  if  by  fusion. 

Westchester  Cocntv.  Chabazite  has  been  noticed  near  West-Farms,  associated  with 
stilbite,  hculanditc  and  epidotc. 

Chabazite  is  often  met  with  in  the  trap  region  of  the  Connecticut  river.  It  occurs  also  on 
mica  slate  at  Chester,  Mass.,  and  at  Hadlymc,  Conn. 


Km.  —  Part  II. 


*  Thomson.  Odlina  of  Afintrabgy,  4c*.  I.  333. 
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EPIDOTE. 


(From  the  Greek  «*iWw(M,  /  increase ;  in  allusion  to  the  increase  which  the  base  of  the  primary  under- 
goes in  some  of  the  secondary  forms  (Thomson).] 


'.-Pwt«.it.  ir«w. 

Description.  Colour  green  of  different  shades,  occasionally 
almost  black,  rarely  brown  or  reddish ;  also  grey.  Streak  greyish 
white.  It  occurs  regularly  crystallized  ;  also  granular  and  massive. 
Primary  form  a  right  oblique  angled  prism.  Fig.  350.  M  on  T 
114°  37'  (Haiiy)  ;  115°  30'  (Phillips).  Cleavage  perfect  parallel 
to  M  ;  less  so  parallel  to  P.  Fracture  conclioidal,  uneven  and  splin- 
tery. Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  pearly  and  resino-pcarly.  Semi- 
Iransparcnt  to  translucent  on  the  edges.  Brittle.  Hardness  from  6 . 0 
to  7.0.  Specific  gravity  from  3.42  to  3. 14.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  inlumesces,  but  does 
not,  even  by  a  strong  heat,  completely  melt ;  with  borax,  it  inlumesces,  and  then  fuses  into  a 
glass  coloured  by  iron.    It  is  not  acted  on  by  acids. 

Varieties.  The  name  Epidotc  or  Pistazitc  is  applied  to  all  the  green  coloured  varieties. 
It  is  both  granular  and  crystallized. 

Zoizitr.  This,  which  is  sometimes  described  as  a  distinct  species,  has 

a  Sre)'>  greyish  yel- 
low or  brown  colour.  It  occurs  crystallized  and  massive.  The  prisms  are  often  much  com- 
pressed, striated,  and  sometimes  rounded.  When  massive,  it  is  not  unfrcquently  composed  of 
broad  fibres  slightly  diverging.    It  differs  from  cpidote  principally  in  its  colour.* 

Manganesian  Epidote.  This  occurs  in  small  prismatic  crystals  of  a  violet  or  reddish  brown 
colour.  It  contains  about  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  oxide  of  manganese ;  and  before  the  blow- 
pipe, it  fuses  into  a  black  glass ;  with  borax  it  exhibits  the  characteristic  amethystine  tint  of 


Composition.  Epidote  (green)— Silica  37.00,  alumina  27.00,  lime  14.00,  oxide  of  iron 
17.00,  oxide  of  manganese  1 .50  (Decolils). 

Zoizite  (grey)—  Silica  45.00,  alumina  29.00,  lime  21 .00,  oxide  of  iron  3.00  (Klaproth). 

Geological  Situation.  It  is  found  almost  exclusively  in  primary  rocks,  as  gneiss,  mica 
slate,  sicnitc  and  white  limestone. 


LOCALITIES. 

Clinton  County.  Massive  epidotc  is  found  in  small  quantities  at  the  Arnold  iron  mine. 


*  1  hire  rcrrniljr  utn  an  article,  probably  written  by  R-  Phillips,  in  which  it  is  staled  that  the  crystalline  form  of  coiaitc  is  list 
am.  u  ihnt  of  euclase,  ud  hat  out  *  ainjte  face  or  cleavage  in  common  with  epidote.  Lead.  £dn.  end  Dub.  3Ug.  *e.  XX.  ««2- 
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F.g.  351. 


Fig.  353. 


A 


Dutchess  County.  In  the  town  of  Uhincbcck,  granular  epidotc  occurs  in  a  ferruginous 
green  feldspar ;  and  it  is  also  said  to  have  been  found  at  Hudson,  in  Columbia  county.* 

Essex  Countv.  Epidotc,  in  small  imperfect  crystals  of  a  fine  greenish  yellow  colour,  is 
found  associated  with  quartz,  feldspar  and  mica,  in  the  town  of  Crown-Point,  and  about  five 
miles  north  of  the  village  of  Alexandria. 

New-York  County.  This  mineral  occurs  in  small  yellowish  green  and  very  beautifully 

finished  crystals,  ingneisB  at  Har- 
lem, on  the  banks  of  the  East 
river,  near  38th-strect,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  island.  The 
most  common  forms  of  these  crys- 
tals are  represented  in  Fig.  351, 
bisunitaire  of  Haiiy,  and  Fig.  352. 
14  on  T  115°  30-;  M  on  r  116°  4C;  n  on  n  109°  10'  ;»onr  125°  25';  M  on  o  121°  23' 
(Hauij  and  Beudant). 

Orange  County.  At  Bog  Meadow  pond  in  the  town  of  Cornwall, 
there  is  a  locality  of  massive  and  somewhat  fibrous  epidote  of  a  fine 
greenish  yellow  colour. 

About  two  miles  north  of  Coffee's,  in  the  town  of  Monroe,  it  is  in 
dark  grass-green  crystals  in  granite.  The  forms  are  the  primary  and 
the  six-sided  prism,  Fig.  353. 

Six  miles  west  of  the  village  of  Warwick,  the  massive  variety  occurs 
of  a  pale  yellowish  green  colour.  It  is  associated  with  sphene  and 
pyroxene. 

Two  miles  southeast  of  Amity,  crystal- 
lized epidotc  occurs  in  a  vein  in  quartz. 
The  crystals  arc  often  very  perfect,  and 
have  a  rich  grass-green  colour.  The  forms 
are  those  represented  in  Fig.  351;  Fig. 
354,  the  monostotic  of  Hauy ;  and  the  twin, 
Fig.  355,  similar  to  that  figured  by  Shepard 
as  from  Franconia  in  New-Hampshire.  The 
axis  of  revolution  is  parallel  to  the  prismatic 
axis,  and  the  angle  of  revolution  180°.  M 
on  T  115°  30' ;  n  on  n1  109°  W. 

Fig.  354.  Monrll6°40';  Mono  121° 
23' ;  l'onn  144°  3^ ;  P  on  o  148"  37' ; 
P  on  u  125°  35'  (Hauy). 
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Putnam  County.  Epiilote  has  been  found  near  Coldspring,  in  this  county.  There  is  a 
locality  in  the  town  of  Southeast,  about  two  miles  south  of  the  village  of  Carmel,  where  both 
the  massive  and  crystallized  varieties  have  been  obtained.  The  crystals  arc  translucent,  of  a 
beautiful  green  colour,  and  from  a  quarter  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  They  are 
usually  six-sided  prisms,  but  the  terminations  are  seldom  perfect.  The  associates  arc  horn- 
blende, garnet,  etc. 

Rockland  County.  This  mineral  is  found  in  small  gTanular  masses,  associated  with  feld- 
spar and  OCtynolite,  at  Montaigne's  marble  quarry,  two  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Grassy- 
point. 

Saratoga  Cocntv.  Epidote  has  been  credited  to  the  town  of  Morcau. 
Warren  Cocntv.  The  common  massive  variety  is  found  in  gneiss  at  Sabbath  Day  point 
on  Lake  George. 

Washington  CouKTY.  Epidote  occurs  in  small  but  imperfect  translucent  cryslals  of  a  yel- 
lowish colour,  on  the  banks  of  Lake  George  in  the  town  of  Putnam,  two  miles  south  of 
Alexandria. 

Westchester  County.  Near  West-Farms,  it  is  met  with  in  granular  masses  and  in 
crystals. 

In  Vermont,  zoizitc  occurs  at  Montpclicr  and  Wardsborough  ;  in  Massachusetts,  at  Goshen 
and  Williamsburgh ;  and  in  Connecticut,  at  Milford.  Fine  crystals  of  epidote  occur  at  Had- 
dam  in  Connecticut. 

TOURMALINE. 

(Said  lo  be  a  corruption  of  tho  Ceylon  name  for  this  mineral.) 

Tourmaline.  Uauy,  PhiUipt,  '!%>m*m,  Baxdanl  and  SiqnrJ.  —  Schorl.  OoucW.  -  Rhombohcdral  Tour- 
maline. Jamr*™.  -  UhombocdrwcluT  Turraalinc.  jtfefa.  -  Tunwlinc.  lU«a. 

Fig.  356.  Description.  Colour  black,  brown,  green,  blue,  red  and  white. 

Occurs  regularly  crystallized ;  also  massive  and  disseminated. 
Primary  form  an  obtuse  rhombohedron.  Fig.  35(i.  P  on  P  133° 
26'.  It  is  usually  found  in  prisms  of  three,  six,  nine  and  twelve 
sides,  and  terminated  by  very  irregular  summits.  Cleavage  diffi- 
cult. Fracture  uneven  and  imperfect.  Lustre  vitreous.  From 
transparent  to  opaque.  Brittle  and  easily  frangible.  Hardness 
from  7.0  to  7.5.  Specific  gravity  from  3.00  to  3.42.  Before 
the  blowpipe,  the  black  variety  inlumcsces  and  becomes  a  black  scoriaccous  mass ;  the  green 
variety  intumesces,  but  docs  not  fuse.    With  borax,  it  fuses  into  a  transparent  glass. 

Tourmaline  possesses  the  property  of  exhibiting  different  colours,  according  as  it  is  viewed 
parallel  or  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  its  crystals,  and  it  is  almost  invariably  less  transpa- 
rent in  the  first  of  these  directions  than  in  the  last.  It  becomes  electric  when  heated  ;  and 
according  to  Haiiy,  the  termination  which  presents  the  greatest  number  of  planes  always 
exhibits  the  positive  or  vitreous  electricity,  while  that  which  consists  of  the  smaller  number 
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indicate,  the  negative  or  resinous.    It  js  saiA  A.,  ,u  - 

LOCALITIES. 

C°";VTV-  «  *«id  to  have  been  found  at  Rhincbcck  in  this  conntv  • 

dmtc    ctnay  of  I  art  Henry.    I,  „  usually  in  ux-nded  prion,,  will.  the  alter 
nate  planes  very  narrow.    Fig.  357.  /  on  /  1 20°.    The  black  ^.Toc^ 
■mperfcctly  crystalled  ,n  ouar.z,  in  Ticondcroga.    The  sa.nc  v„Ss  a  " 
dated  with  hbrou.,  phosphate  of  lime,  near  Hammondsport  in  Crown  Point 
JimMO.  Couxrr.  On  the  banks  of  Vrooman  lake,  near  oZv  tnul 
^ ^rfect  crystaU,  is  found  associated  with 

lone  in  1  I  °n  Hig'1.  iS,and'     ±C  SL  Lawrcnce.  Wo^tc  to  Alexandria,  there  occur 
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Fig.; 


Herkimer  County.  The  black  variety  is  sometimes  found  with  quartz  crystals. 
Tif.  we. 

New-York  County.  At  Kingsbridge,  brown,  yellowish  or  reddish 
brown  crystals  arc  found  in  the  dolomitic  limestone.  They  arc  some- 
times in  the  form  of  six-sided  prisms  with  three  terminal  planes,  Fig.  358  ; 
at  others,  the  prisms  have  nine  sides,  with  various  terminations.  It  is 
associated  with  reddish  brown  mica.*  The  blue  and  black  varieties 
occur  in  the  granitic  beds  or  veins  in  various  parts  of  the  island.  Many 
fine  specimens  were  obtained  from  the  tunnel  of  the  Harlem  railroad. 

Orange  County.  Tourmaline  of  various  colours,  and  often  well  crystallized,  is  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  town  of  Warwick.  One  and  a  half  miles  north  of  the  village  of  Fden- 
ville,  it  is  grey  or  bluish  grey,  and  is  in  the  form  of  three-sided  prisms.    In  the  same  vici- 

Fi».  let.  nity,  it  is  green,  and  also  in  three- 

sided  prisms  without  regular  ter- 
minations, Fig.  359. 

A  mile  north  of  the  satnc  village, 
black  and  imperfect  crystals  are 
found,  sometimes  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  from  a  sixteenth  to  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length .  They 
sometimes  have  the  form  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  360.  The  nono- 
septimale  of  Haiiy,  Fig.  361,  having 
a  black  colour,  also  occurs  in  tins 
vicinity ;  and  one  mile  northwest 
of  Edcnvillc,  brown  crystals  are 
met  with.  P  on  I  117°  9';  P  on  *  1I3=>  13';  P  on  A  152°  51';  At  on  /  90° ;  k 
on  *  90°  ;  /  on  I  120°  ;  /  on  s  150"  ;  s  on  s  120'  (Haiiy). 

At  Rocky  hill,  in  the  same  town,  black  imperfect  crystals  are  found  in  quartz.  They  arc 
sometimes  from  three  to  five  inches  in  diameter. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  southwest  of  the  village  of  Amity,  there  are 
crystals  of  tourmaline,  associated  with  spinellc,  in  calcareous  spar.  The 
colours  are  yellow,  yellowish  brown  anil  cinnamon-red.  The  crystals  are 
sometimes  more  than  nn  inch  in  length.  One  of  the  forms  is  a  triangular 
prism  with  the  angles  bevelled,  Fig.  362. 

Again  the  same  mineral,  having  a  clove-brown  colour,  occurs  asso- 
ciated with  grey  hornblende,  rutile,  quartz,  etc.  in  a  vein  of  white  lime- 
stone near  the  village  of  Amity. 


— 
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Fig.  363. 


Fig.  304. 


St.  Lawrence  County.  Near  the  village  of  Gou- 
verncur,  crystals  of  tourmaline  have  been  found,  vary- 
ing from  one  inch  to  several  inches  in  length,  and 
from  one  to  four  inches  in  diameter.    The  colours 
arc  light  reddish  brown,  cinnamon  and  dark  brown, 
and  they  arc  associated  with  apatite,  scapolite,  mica, 
etc.  in  while  limestone.    The  nonoduodecimale  of 
Haiiy,  Fig.  363,  and  the  form  Fig.  364,  have  been 
found  at  this  locality ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  per- 
fect crystals.    P  on  o  141°  4C;  P  on  n  1563  43' ;  I 
on  o  135?  44' ;  o  on  o  103 3  2W  (Haiiy). 
At  Kichville,  in  the  town  of  Dekalb,  brown  tourmaline,  in  perfect  crystals,  associated  with 
trcmolitc,  occurs  in  the  soft  and  tough  pyroxene  and  while  limestone.    The  crystals  are  very 
brittle  ;  and  this,  together  with  the  peculiar  toughness  of  the  ganguc,  renders  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  obtain  perfect  crystals. 

Eight  miles  from  Potsdam,  on  the  road  to  Picrrcpont,  tourmaline  is  said  to  have  been  found 
in  crystals  three  inches  in  diameter.* 

Saratoga  County.  One  of  the  most  interesting  localities  of  tourmaline  in  this  State,  is  in 
the  town  of  Greenfield,  about  a  mile  north  of  Saratoga-Springs.  The  mineral  is  of  a  jet  black 
colour,  often  having  the  sides  and  terminations  highly  finished.  The  crystals  are  usually 
small,  and  are  associated  with  garnet,  chrysobcryl,  feldspar,  apatite  and  mica,  in  quartz  or 
a  very  coarse  granite  which  forms  a  vein  in  gneiss.  The  following  forms  have  been  observed 
at  this  locality,  viz :  Fig.  362 ;  Fig.  365,  the  isogone  of  Haiiy ;  Fig.  366,  the  same  with 
the  additional  plane  I;  Fig.  367,  tredecimale  of  Haiiy;  Fig.  368,  a  modification  of  the  pre- 
ceding ; 


Fig.  365. 


Fig.  36P. 


Fig.  367. 


Fig.  369. 


•I.  Fi.cb. 
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Figs.  369,  370,  371,  372,  the  latter  a  flattened  crystal. 


Tif.  370. 


Fig.  371. 


ft 


Fig.  3T2, 


Pon  I  117°  9';  P  on  n  156°  43';  P  on  o  141°  4C ;  Pon»  113=>  13';  n  on  n!55°9'; 
n  on  i  102"  26' ;  o  on  o  103'  2CK  (Hauy). 


Fij.  373. 


Westchester  County.  Black  tourmaline  is  found  in  the  gneiss  on 
the  Croton  aqueduct,  near  the  village  of  Yonkcrs ;  but  the  crystals 
arc  seldom  perfect.  In  a  granitic  bowlder  near  Xew-Roehcllc,  I 
found  a  crystal  of  a  jet  black  colour,  the  summit  of  which  is  that  of 
the  serdicimah  of  llaiiy,  Fig.  373. 

Warren  County.  Brown  tourmaline  has  been  found  in  this  county. 
A  fine  crystal  of  this  kind  has  the  form  of  Fig.  259.  It  is  in  the 
possession  of  Dr.  Emmons,  but  I  am  unacquainted  with  the  precise 
locality. 

The  black  variety  is  found  massive,  and  in  large  imperfect  crystals, 
associated  with  feldspar,  in  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village 
of  Caldwell. 
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CLINTONITE. 


[In  honour  of  the  hue  Governor  Db  Witt  Clinton  J 


/Aiiw,  Moil  App.  — 
Pwl-Gliinmer.  Afob. 


fit  nt. 


Description.  Colour  coppcr-rcd,  reddish  brown,  yellowish  brown 
and  reddish  white.  Streak  yellowish  grey.  It  occurs  imperfectly 
crystallized,  also  in  foliated  masses.  Primary  form  an  oblique  rhom- 
bic prism.  Fig.  374.  M  on  M'  about  94c.  Cleavage  parallel  with 
planes  tangent  to  the  angles  of  the  base,  perfect ;  with  the  primary 
faces  imperfect  (Breithaupt).  Lustre  metallic  pearly.  Opaque  to 
translucent ;  in  thin  lamina?,  sometimes  transparent.  Hardness  from 
4 .0  to  4 .5.  Specific  gravity  from  3.07  to  3. 10.  Infusible  alone  by 
the  blowpipe  ;  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  borax,  it  melts  into  a  trans- 
parent white  pearl.  When  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  it  is 
attacked  by  acetic,  nitric,  muriatic  and  sulphuric  acids  (Ckmson). 

This  mineral  resembles  some  varieties  of  mica,  but  it  is  with  difficulty  separable  into  la- 
and  these  laminae  are  scarcely  flexible  even  when  very  thin.    It  is  also  harder  than 
From  bronzite  it  differs  entirely  in  its  chemical  composition. 
Composition.  This  mineral  has  been  analyzed  both  by  Mr.  Clemson  and  Dr.  Thomson, 
with  somewhat  different  results.    These  are  as  follows  : 

Silica,   17.00  .. 

Alumina,   37.60  .. 

Magnesia   24.30  .. 

Lime   10.70  .. 

Protoxide  of  iron,   5. 00  .. 

Water,   3.60*  .. 

Peroxide  of  iron,  

Zirconia   2.05 

Oxide  of  manganese,   1-35 

Fluoric  acid,   0.9W 


19.35 
44.75 
9.05 
11.45 

4.55 
4.80 


Orange  County.  The  present  mineral  has  hitherto  been  found  only  near  the  village  of 
Amity,  and  about  a  mile  southwest ;  at  one  of  which  localities,  it  occurs  in  calcareous  spar ; 
and  at  the  other,  in  serpentine  and  white  limestone.  It  is  associated  with  spindle,  a  peculiar 
variety  of  talc,  and  some  other  crystalline  minerals.    Dr.  Horton  remarks  that  it  often 
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plctely  invests  large  spinellcs,  and  sometimes  with  such  regularity  that  it  might  be  mistaken 
for  a  real  octahedron  of  clintonite. 

This  mineral  was  discovered  about  fifteen  years  since,  and  named  Clintonite,  by  Messrs. 
J.  Finch  and  Mather  and  Dr.  Horton.  I  soon  afterwards  examined  it,  and  satisfied  myself 
that  it  was  a  distinct  species,  although  I  did  not  go  through  a  complete  analysis.  It  was 
subsequently  analyzed  by  Mr.  Clemson  as  above  stated,  and  named  by  him  Seybertite.  Still 
more  recently,  Dr.  Thomson  examined  the  mineral,  and  arriving  at  the  same  conclusion  in 
regard  to  its  being  a  distinct  species,  gave  it  the  name  of  Holmesitc,  in  compliment  to  Dr. 
A.  F.  Holmes  of  Montreal.  Mohs  describes  it  in  the  body  of  his  work,  under  the  trivial 
name  of  Clintonite ;  and  in  his  appendix,  introduces  Seybertite  as  if  distinct.  The  name 
Clintonite  was  given  to  it  by  the  discoverers  in  honor  of  De  Witt  Clinton  ;  and  as  all  the  sub- 
sequent examinations  have  proved  their  opinion  that  it  was  a  distinct  species,  to  have  been 

correct,  it  seems  to  be  proper  that  this 
name  should  be  retained.  It  has  been  ge- 
nerally adopted  by  the  German  mineralo- 
gists, and  those  of  New-York  certainly  will 
not  hesitate  to  follow  the  example. 

Figs.  375  and  376  represent  the  second- 
ary crystalline  forms  observed  by  Dr.  Hor- 
ton. The  measurements  have  not  been 
ascertained. 


Fig.  376. 


Fi*.  375. 


k 

ANDALUSITE. 
(From  its  having  been  first  found  in  Andalusia  in  Spain.) 


Fig.  377. 


-  PfbBUIlti- 


Description.  Colour  red  and  grey.  Streak  white.  It  occurs 
regularly  crystallized,  and  massive.    Primary  form  a  right  rhombic 


prism.  Fig.  377.  M  on  M'  91 3  20\  Cleavage  parallel  with  M  on 
M',  distinct.  Fracture  uneven.  Lustre  vitreous.  Feebly  translu- 
cent. Hardness  7.5.  Specific  gravity  3. 104.  Before  the  blowpipe, 
it  is  infusible  alone  ;  with  borax,  it  fuses  with  great  difficulty,  and  only 
when  reduced  to  powder,  into  a  transparent  colourless  glass.  It  is  not 
acted  on  by  acids. 

The  species  formerly  known  under  the  name  of  Macle  or  Chiastolite,  is  now  thought  to  be 
a  mixed  mineral,  consisting  of  andalusite  and  the  materials  of  clay  slate,  which  assumes  a 
variety  of  compound  forms. 
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In  an  interesting  paper  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  it  is  shown  tliat  there  is 
an  insensible  gradation  from  those  which  have  the  lowest  degree  of  hardness,  to  those  crystals 
which  hare  the  hardness  of  andalusite.  The  following  are  some  of  the  forms  which  are  figured 
by  Dr.  Jackson,  from  specimens  obtained  at  Lancaster  in  Massachusetts.*  Figs.  378,  379, 
and  380. 

Fig.  378.  Fig.  373.  380. 

Composition.  Alumina  60.50,  silica  36.50,  oxide  of  iron  4.00  (Buchoh).  Alumina 
60.20,  silica  35.30,  protoxide  of  iron  1.32,  magnesia  1 .00,  water  2.03  (Thomson). 

Variety.  Chiastolite  —  Alumina  61 .00,  silica  33.00,  protoxide  of  iron  4.00,  water  1 .50 
(Jackson). 

Geological  Situation.  Andalusite  occurs  only  in  primitive  strata,  especially  in  mica  slate ; 
also  in  gneiss  and  clay  slate. 

localities. 

Rockland  County.  Specimens  of  this  mineral  have  been  found  in  bowlders  of  mica  slate 
near  Nyack.  These  bowlders  were  thought  to  have  been  transported  from  Westchester  county. 
It  will  undoubtedly  he  hereafter  found  in  the  rocks  of  Westchester  and  Rockland,  along  with 
staurotidc  and  garnet. 

In  Massachusetts,  fine  specimens  have  been  obtained  in  the  towns  of  Lancaster  and  Ster- 
ling ;  and  in  Connecticut,  at  Litchfield. 


•  Battm  Jounal  of  N**nl  OtUry.  I.  JJ. 
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BUCHOLZITE. 
[In  honor  of  Bccholz,  a  distinguished  German  chemist.] 
Bucholiite.  CleavtlanJ,  PMUi/a  uu]  Skepenl.  —  BacholaU-,  <w  Anhydrou»  Siliratr  of  Alumina  TXmjtn.  — 

Description.  Colour  greyish  white,  with  a  very  slight  tinge  of  yellow.  Structure  fibrous. 
The  fibres  are  sometimes  bent,  and  when  viewed  through  a  microscope,  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  plates  or  imperfect  prismatic  crystals.  Lustre  silky.  Hardness  6.0.  Specific  gravity 
3.19. 

Composition.  Specimen  from  Chester,  Pennsylvania— Silica  46.40,  alumina  52.92 
( Thomson). 

From  the  Tyrolese  Alps — Silica  46.00,  alumina  50.00,  protoxide  of  iron  2.50,  potash 
1 .50  [Brandts). 

Both  Beudant  and  Shepard  seem  to  consider  the  sillimanite  to  be  identical  with  bucholzitc, 
but  the  chemical  composition  of  these  two  minerals  is  too  widely  dissimilar  to  admit  such  an 
union.  Further  analyses,  however,  may  remove  this  difficulty.  I  am  more  disposed  to  adopt 
the  views  of  Mobs  in  regard  to  the  identity  of  fibrolitc  with  bucholzite,  as  this,  like  the  latter, 
is  a  simple  silicate  of  alumina,  containing  from  33  to  38  of  silica  and  from  46  to  58  of  alu 
mina,  with  some  iron.    They  also  agree  very  well  in  their  other  characters. 

In  the  above  description,  I  have  followed  Dr.  Thomson,  by  whom  it  was  drawn  from  the 
fine  specimens  obtained  at  the  locality  in  Chester,  Penn. 

LOCALITIES. 

Orange  County.  This  mineral  occurs  associated  with  quartz  and  mica,  near  the  Queens- 
bury  forge  in  the  town  of  Monroe.  The  fibres  are  straight  or  slightly  contorted,  of  a  white 
or  greyish  white  colour,  and  resinous  lustre.  They  are  very  hard,  but  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine their  crystalline  form.  Specimens  from  this  locality  exactly  resemble  those  from  Nor- 
wich in  Connecticut. 

According  to  Dr.  Horton,  there  arc  several  other  localities  in  the  same  town. 

In  Connecticut,  bucholzite  has  been  found  at  Humphrcysville,  while  the  variety  or  species 
sillimanite  occurs  at  Chester  in  the  same  State. 
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Cyuat*.  Clemeland.  —  Dutheoc.  Jfeey  md 
Pii«m»ljc  Kyuvit*.  Jbinam.  _ 


of  iu  blue  colour  ] 

of  Ahiroin&.  JVmw, 


white    It  Co  our  whita,  grey,  blue,  and  blui^en.  Streak 

wh.te.  It  occurs  regularly  crystallized  ;  also  massive  aJuLminated- 

p  7,ri  tyo%epri>m-  r«-  3hi-  p  - « w. 

y     I  T  I  M  °n  T  106°  15'    Cleava«e  P^aUel  with 

V       frl'  parallel  with  P.  Fracture  uneven.  JL  pearly 

Var.es  from  transparent  to  translucent.    Brittle.    Hardness  from  5  0 
to  7.0.    Specific  grarity  from  3.50  to  3.70.    Before  the  blowpipe 
even  its  powder  is  infusible,  and  it  remains  unaltered  in  very  high 
degrws  of  temperature;  with  borax,  it  fuses  with 
a  transparent  colourless  glass.    It  is  not  acted  on  by  acids. 

Varieties.    Kyanite.  This  includes  those  specimens  which  have  a  blue  colour 
^  is  the  white  or  somewhat  reddish  variety,  occurring  in  aggregated 


vZz:zj?bJ^™™  64,30,  siiica  3433  (a*"*"*  «• 

Geological  Situation.  This 
in  the 


occurs  exclusively  in  primitive  rocks,  and  especially 


near  the  city.* 


LOCALITIES. 

New-York  County.  Kyanite  has  been  found  in 
They  are  usually,  however,  of  an  inferior  quality. 

Orange  County.  Dr.  Horton  refers  to  some  localities  in  the  towns  of  Warwick  and 

spldc?  mineiUl8      F°bably  m0r<)  ****  *****  10  buchokilc  »han  to  the  present 

In  Massachusetts,  there  is  a  fine  locality  of  kyanite  at  Chesterfield,  where  it  is 
with  garnet  in  mica  slate. 
In  Pennsylvania,  fine  specimens  of  kyanite  have  recently  been 


*  Cowi  t    Amman  Jimal  of  Sdna.  X.  800, 
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ACHMITE. 


[From  the  Greek  ayy^,  the  point  of  a  sword;  from  the  pointed  form  of  the  crystals.] 

Achmit*.  Phillip!,  TXmum,  Shtpard  and  linidant. 


Fig.  392. 


Description.  Colour  varying  from  brownish  black 
to  greenish  grey.  Streak  pale  yellowish  grey.  It  oc- 
curs crystallized.  Primary  form  an  oblique  rhombic 
prism.  Fig.  382.  M  on  M'  98°  4'.  But  it  usually 
occurs  in  the  form  represented  in  Fig.  383,  the 
obtuse  lateral  edges  being  deeply  truncated,  forming 
a  six-sided  prism  terminated  by  a  four-sided  pyra- 
mid. Cleavage  perfect  parallel  with  M ;  less  so 
parallel  with  the  diagonals.  Fracture  imperfectly 
conchoidal.  Lustre  vitreous.  Varies  from  opaque 
to  translucent  on  the  edges.  Hardness  from  6.0  to 
6.5.  Specific  gravity  from  3.40  to  3.50.  Alone 
before  the  blowpipe,  it  fuses  into  a  black  bead,  which  is  attracted  by  the  magnet.  It  is  not 
attacked  by  acids. 

This  mineral  has  been  referred  to  pyroxene,  some  varieties  of  which  it  quite  closely  resem- 
bles. It  differs,  however,  in  chemical  composition,  the  proportion  of  lime  in  achmitc  being 
very  minute. 

Composition.  Silica  55.25,  protoxide  of  iron  31 .25,  soda  10.40,  protoxide  of  manganese 
1.08,  lime  0.72  (Bcrzelius). 


localities. 

Achmitc  was  first  found  in  large  crystals  in  feldspar  and  quartz,  at  Rundcmyr  near  Kongs- 
bcrg  in  Norway.  A  mineral  closely  resembling  it  in  all  the  characters  which  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  determining,  is  found  iti  long  hair-like  prisms  running  through  crystals  of  cal- 
careous and  pearl  spar,  at  Lockport  in  Niagara  county.  These  crystals  are  striated  longitu- 
dinally, have  a  high  vitreous,  almost  metallic,  lustre,  sometimes  tarnished.  Colour  brownish. 
Fusible  by  the  blowpipe  alone  into  a  black  globule,  which  is  attracted  by  the  magnet.  It  has 
not  been  obtained  in  quantity  sufficient  for  chemical  analysis. 

The  above  mineral  has  been  called  ruttle,  to  which  it  is  not  unlike  in  its  external  charac- 
ters ;  but  rutilc  is  not  fusible  by  the  blowpipe. 
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PITCHSTONE. 

PiU-bnlonr.  ClearelanJ,  Philip  and  SkeparJ.  —  Pctroailtx,  Rcminite.  Uaay,  —  Variety  of  Quart.  Brytdant.  — 
Faaititn  QuarU,  Obsidian,  Pitchstone,  Pearl  irtow,  Pumice.  Jamam.  —  Empyrodoxer  Quarx  Mail. 

Description.  Colour  grey,  blue,  gTCcn,  yellow,  brown  and  black,  but  usually  dull.  Streak 
white.  It  is  destitute  of  regular  form  or  cleavage ;  occurs  massive,  vesicular  and  porous. 
Fracture  conchoidal,  sometimes  imperfect.  Lustre  vitreous,  resinous  and  pearly.  Varies 
from  transparent  to  opaque.  Hardness  from  6.0  to  7.0.  Specific  gravity  from  2.21  to  2.39. 
Before  the  blowpipe,  the  different  varieties  of  this  mineral  melt  with  various  degrees  of  facility, 
into  a  vesicular  glass  or  enamel. 

Varieties.    Obsidian.  This  has  a  splendent  vitreous  lustre  and  conchoidal  fracture. 
Pitchstone.  A  variety  with  a  shining  and  resinous  lustre,  and  translucent  on  the  edges. 
Pearlstone.  This  name  is  applied  to  the  varieties  which  occur  in  globular,  pearly,  trans- 
lucent concretions. 

Pumice.  White  and  grey,  vesicular  and  fibrous,  with  a  pearly  lustre,  and  often  so  light  as 
to  swim  on  water. 

Composition.  Obsidian  —  Silica  78.00,  alumina  10.00,  lime  1.00,  potash  6.00,  oxide 
of  iron  3 . 60  ( Vauquelin). 

Pitchstone —  Silica  72.  SO,  alumina  11.50,  soda2.85,  lime  1.20,  oxide  of  iron  3.03,  water 
and  bituminous  matter  0.50. 

Pearlstone  —  Silica  77.00,  alumina  13.00,  potash  1 .50,  lime  and  soda  2.70,  oxide  of  iron 
and  manganese  2.00,  water  4.00  ( Vauquelin). 

Pumice  —  Silica  77.50,  alumina  17.50,  soda  and  potash  3.00,  oxides  of  iron  and  manga- 
nese 1.75  (Klaprolh). 

Geological  Situation.  Pitchstone,  in  all  its  varieties,  is  usually  found  in  volcanic  dis- 
tricts, or  forming  beds  or  veins  in  rocks  of  igneous  origin. 

LOCALITIES. 

Essex  County.  This  mineral  is  found  in  the  trappean  dykes  of  Essex  and  Warren  coun- 
ties. The  colour  is  black  or  bluish  black.  It  has  a  vitreous  lustre,  and  fuses  alone  into  a 
black  globule. 

Some  years  since,  Dr.  G.  Troost  described  a  mineral  which  belongs  to  this  species,  found 
by  Lieut.  Bayfield  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  near  the  island  of  St.  Ignatius.  It 
was  adhering  to  one  of  the  quadrilateral  columns  of  the  trappean  dykes  which  so  frequently 
traverse  the  hornblcndic  granites  of  that  region.  This  mineral  is  opaque,  has  a  perfectly 
black  colour  and  small  conchoidal  fracture,  a  resinous  lustre,  and  a  hardness  sufficient  to 
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scratch  glass.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  foams  up  at  once,  becomes  brown,  and  by  a  continued 
heat  is  brought  to  the  state  of  a  black  opaque  scoria.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2.41,  and  it  con- 
i  silica  78.25,  alumina  12.75,  alkali  8.00,  together  with  some  oxide  of  iron  and  water.* 


SPODUMENE. 


[From  tie  Greek  <r*o**,  ashes ;  in  allusion  to  the 


which  it  undergoes  before  the  blowpipe  | 


fif.  JSi. 


Thomson  and  Sktfari.  —  Triphnnr.  Uniy  and  Onutant.  — 
I.  —  Prism  Miitchor  Trijihan-S|«ith.  Mofo 


Description.  Colour  greenish  white  and  greyish  green.  Streak 
white.  It  occurs  massive  and  in  large  granular  concretions.  Cleaves 
in  the  direction  of  an  oblique  rhombic  prism,  which  is  its  primary 
form.  Fig.  384.  M  on  M'  9IP.  Fracture  uneven.  Lustre  shining 
and  pearly.  Translucent.  Very  easily  frangible.  Hardness  from  6.5 
to  7.0.  Specific  gravity  from  3.11  to  3.19.  Before  the  blowpipe, 
it  swells  to  a  foliated  reddish  yellow  mass,  which  on  the  smallest  agi- 
tation falls  to  powder.  The  outermost  portions  fuse  into  small  glassy 
globules  {Thomson). 


Composition.  Silica  66.49,  alumina  25.30,  lithia  8.85,  oxide  of  iron  1 .45  (Arfwedson). 

Geological  Situation.  It  occurs  in  primitive  rocks,  especially  in  granite. 

Saratocja  Cocnty.  Spodumene  was  said  by  Dr.  Steele  to  occur  near  Saratoga  Springs, 
associated  with  reddish  feldspar,  black  mica  and  quartz ;  but  it  may  be  that  some  other  mine- 
ral has  been  mistaken  for  this,  as  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  found  by  any  other  mine- 
ralogist. It  occurs  at  Goshen,  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  towns  of  Chesterfield  and  Sterling 
in  that  State.  It  resembles  pyroxene,  but  can  easily  be  distinguished  by  its  behaviour  before 
the  blowpipe. 

PYROPHYLLITE. 

[From  the  Greek  *uf,  fire,  and  (puXXw,  a  leaf  ) 
,  JWi,  ami  Jlfol»(App  ) 


Description.  Colour  white  or  greenish  white.  It  occurs  in  fibrous  radiating  masses,  and 
small  elongated  prisms  whose  form  has  not  been  determined.  Cleavage  indistinct,  rectangu- 
lar. Lustre  pearly.  Hardness  1.5.  Specific  gravity  2.80.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  spreads 
out  in  a  fan-like  shape,  and  increases  to  twenty  times  its  former  bulk  ;  with  borax,  it  i 
a  green  tranaDarent  trlass.    When  heated  with  nitrate  of  cobalt,  it  assumes  a  blue  colour. 


'  Tract.  J~r*>l  of  tiu  Acvkmy  of 
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Composition.  Silica  59.79,  alumina  29.46,  magnesia  4.00,  peroxide  of  iron  1 .80,  water 
5.C2  {Hermann). 

This  mineral  was  first  found  in  the  Ural  mountains,  and  received  the  name  of  fibrous  talc. 
It  was  analyzed  by  Hermann  of  .Moscow.  It  differs  from  talc  in  its  behaviour  before  the 
blowpipe. 

LOCALITY. 

According  to  Mr.  Mather,  it  occurs  near  West-Point,  in  a  vein  a  foot  in  width,  traversing 
grey  pyroxene.  A  fragment  of  it,  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  exfoliates  by  heat  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  become  an  inch  thick.* 


MICA. 

(From  the  latin  mico,  to  sAine  ;  in  allusion  to  its  lustre.] 
Under  this  name  have  heretofore  been  included  two  or  three  distinct  species. 

MONO-AXIAL  MICA. 

Fi|.  395.  Description.  Colour  generally  dark  green  and  brown;  sometimes 

also  black.  Streak  white  or  grey.  It  occurs  in  regular  six-sided  prisms, 
which  cleave  with  great  facility  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  axis, 
Fig.  3S5.  It  exhibits  one  axis  of  double  refraction.  Lustre  pearly, 
inclining  to  metallic  on  the  terminal  faces  of  the  prism.  From  transpa- 
rent to  opaque.  Sectile.  Folia  very  flexible  and  clastic.  Hardness  from  2.0  to  2. 5.  Spe- 
cific gravity  from  2.80  to  3.00.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  sometimes  fuses  into  a  scoria,  but 
generally  only  becomes  white  and  opaque. 

Composition.  Silica  42.50,  alumina  1G.05,  magnesia  25.97,  potash  7.55,  oxide  of  iron 
4.93  (Rose). 

Black  from  Siberia. — Silica  42.50,  alumina  11.50,  magnesia  9.00,  potash  10.00,  oxide 
of  iron  22.00,  oxide  of  manganese  2.00  (Klaproth). 

Geological  Situation.  It  occurs  in  primitive  districts,  and  in  the  ejected  debris  of  Ve- 
suvius. It  is  also  found  in  the  basalts  of  the  Rhine ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  abundant  as 
the  following. 


•  Malher.  Amtrkan  /,ww(  »f  XXI.  117. 
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F.C.3S6. 


DI-AXIAL  MICA. 

:  Talc-Mica,  or  Common  Mica.  Jamatm.  —  HemiprismatWher  Talc-Glimmer.  JWiAs. 

Description.  Colour  white,  grey,  green,  yellow,  red,  brown 
and  black.  Streak  white  or  grey.  It  occurs  in  oblique  rhombic 
prisms,  with  transverse  sections  of  about  120°  and  60°,  Fig. 
3S6.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  base.  It  exhibits  two  axes  of 
double  refraction.  Lustre  pearly.  Transparent  and  translucent.  Sectile.  Flexible  and 
elastic.  Hardness  from  2.0  to  2.5.  Specific  gravity  2.80  to  3.00.  Before  the  blowpipe  it 
loses  its  transparency,  but  docs  not  fuse,  except  when  it  contains  lithia,  when  it  melts  easily, 
and  at  the  moment  of  fusion  gives  the  flame  a  reddish  tinge. 

Composition.  Specimen  from  Zinwald.  —  Silica  47.00,  alumina  20.00,  potash  14.50, 
oxide  of  iron  15.50,  oxide  of  manganese  1 .75  {Klaproth). 

Red  or  Lepidolitc  Mica.  —  Silica  50.35,  alumina  2S.30,  potash  9.04,  oxide  of  manga- 
nese 1 .23,  fluoric  acid  and  water  5.20,  lithia  5.49  (Turner). 

From  Orange  county,  N.  Y.  —  Silica  49.38,  alumina  23.67,  peroxide  of  iron  7.31,  lime 
6.13,  potash  15.29,  lithia  0.06  ( Thomson). 

Geological  Situation.  This  species  forms  an  essential  constituent  of  granite,  gneiss 
and  mica  slate.  It  is  also  sometimes  found  in  transition  and  secondary  rocks.  In  some  parts 
of  Russia,  it  occurs  in  plates  of  a  yard  or  more  in  diameter,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Muscovy  glass. 

LOCALITIES. 

The  localities  of  mica  in  this  Slate  are  of  course  very  numerous,  as  the  mineral  occurs  in 
all  the  primitive  districts.    1  shall  here  notice  only  those  which  arc  the  most  interesting. 

Essex  County.  Mica,  in  dark  coloured  plates  of  moderate  size,  occurs  at  the  Crag  Har- 
bour mine,  associated  with  hornblende  and  magnetic  iron  ore.  It  is  also  found,  of  the  same 
dark  colour,  at  many  of  the  oilier  iron  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Henry.  It  is  of  common 
occurrence  in  several  other  towns  of  this  county. 

Jepferson  County.  There  is  a  locality  near  Henderson,  where  a  yellow  or  somewhat 
copper-coloured  variety  of  mica  is  met  with,  both  in  plates  and  in  regular  six-sided  tables  of 
large  size. 

The  dark  copper-coloured  variety  is  found  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Wait,  in  the  town  of  Antwerp, 
four  and  a  half  miles  south  of  the  village  of  Oxbow. 

On  the  banks  of  Vrooman  lake,  near  the  village  of  Oxlww,  it  occurs,  in  six-sided  prisms  or 
tables  of  a  light  copper  colour.  The  crystals  are  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  diameter, 
and  generally  taper  gradually  towards  one  of  the  terminations.  Sometimes  they  exhibit  a 
cleavage  parallel  to  the  longer  axis,  and  the  hexagon  separates  into  two  pentagonal  tables, 
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F'«'  *7'  Fig.  387.    The  angles  of  the  crystal  are 

about  1 19". 

Near  the  banks  of  Muscolunge  lake,  in 
the  town  of  Alexandria,  this  mineral  is  found 
in  small  but  regular  and  perfect  six-sided 
tables  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  in  white  lime- 
stone. Fig.  388.  M  or  M'  on  ft  120°. 
The  plumose  variety  of  mica  has  also 
been  found  associated  with  spinelle  in  white  limestone,  near  the  village  of  Oxbow. 

New-York  County.  The  dolomite  at  Kinqsbridge,  and  elsewhere,  contains  mica,  which 
is  sometimes  in  the  form  of  perfect  six-sided  tables.  It  exhibits  a  variety  of  colours.  The 
plates  are  seldom  of  large  size. 

Oranok  Codnty.  Mica  of  almost  every  variety  of  colour  and  form  occurs  in  this  county. 
Many  of  the  localities  are  of  great  interest.  One  of  these  perhaps  most  deserving  of  notice, 
is  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  running  from  Mount  Basha  pond,  near  Forshce's  iron  mine,  in  the 
town  of  Monroe.  The  mica  is  in  augite  rock,  or  rather  in  a  bed  of  this  mineral,  with  scattering 
crystals  of  quartz  contained  in  gneiss.  The  plates  interlace  each  other  in  various  directions, 
and  some  of  them  arc  of  large  size.  Dr.  Hortoti  and  myself  obtained  a  specimen,  now  in  the 
State  Cabinet,  which  is  twenty-two  inches  in  diameter ;  but  plates  of  nearly  three  feet  in 
diameter  have  been  observed  at  the  locality.  They  arc,  however,  usually  fractured  by  the 
agency  of  water  and  frost,  so  as  to  prevent  their  removal  in  an  entire  form.  The  colour  of 
this  mica  is  greenish,  and  it  breaks  into  rhomboidal  fragments.* 

At  the  Wilks  or  Clove  mine,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  preceding,  plates  of  mica  of  a  blackish 
green  colour,  and  from  one  to  five  inches  in  length,  arc  found  associated  with  die  magnetic 
iron  ore. 

Near  Greenwood  furnace,  mica  occurs  in  black  or  greenish  black  crystals,  which  arc  some- 
times six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter.    It  is  associated  with 
crystallized  pyroxene,  coccolile  and  calcareous  spar.  The 
most  common  form  is  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.    Fig.  389, 
aono'  usually  about  120  > ;  P  on  a  1 14°  to  1 15°. 
There  is  also  a  regular  six-sided  prism,  the  sides  inclining  to  each  other  at  an  angle  of  120°  ; 
but  in  these,  as  in  the  preceding,  the  inclination  of  the  terminal  to  the  lateral  planes  is  about 
1 14°  or  115°,  and  05°  or  66°.    Figs.  390,  391  and  392  represent  sections  of  various  forms 
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f  it.  393. 


Fig.  3M. 


observed  at  this  locality,  with  the  direction 
of  the  cleavage.  Figs.  303  and  391  repre- 
sent compound  crystals  with  five  and  six 
sides,  two  of  them  forming  a  reentering 
angle.  All  these  crystals  arc  usually  very 
perfect,  and  have  their  sides  smooth  and 
polished. 


This  mica  has  been  analyzed  by  Prof.  Von  Kobell  of  Munich.  The  following  arc  the 
results  :• 

Silica   40.00 

Alumina   16.16 

O.xidc  of  iron,   7.50 

Magnesia,   21.54 

Potassa,   10.83 

Oxide  of  titanium,   0.20 

Fluoric  acid,   0.53 

Water,   3.00 

According  to  Dr.  Horton,  the  mica  from  this  locality  has  long  been  used  as  a  substitute  for 
coloured  glass,  for  spectacles.  Almost  any  shade  of  colour  can  be  obtained  by  using  a  larger 
or  smaller  number  of  plates. 

Near  West-Point,  mica  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  granite.  It  is  sometimes  black  ;  at 
others,  bronze-coloured.    Occasionally  it  is  met  with  in  six-sided  prisms. 

Fig.  »5.  Six  miles  southeast  of  the  village  of  Warwick,  in  the  town  of  the 

same  name,  black  crystallized  mica  is  found  in  a  vein  of  feldspar  in 
granite.  It  occurs  in  crystals  and  plates,  which  arc  sometimes  a  foot 
in  diameter.  Fig.  395  represents  one  of  the  forms  observed.  M  on  I 
150°  ;  M  on*  120*. 

Brown  mica  is  found  in  white  limestone  near  Edenville,  while  the  silvery  variety  occurs 
■  the  village  of  Amity. 

A  mile  northwest  of  Edenville  it  occurs  in  white  limestone,  in  perfect  hexagonal  prisms 
with  the  angles  120°,  and  in  rhombic  prisms. 

In  the  same  vicinity,  there  are  specimens  of  a  silvery  white  colour,  resembling  mica,  but 
rather  more  brittle  than  is  usual  with  that  mineral.  It  melts  before  the  blowpipe  into  a  white 
enamel,  and  agrees  with  the  characters  of  Lilkion-mtca,  as  given  by  Dr.  Turner.  It  seems 
to  pass  into  talc. 

Pctn am  County.  Black  mica,  in  rhomboidal  and  six-sided  crystals,  is  found  at  Coldspring. 
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^ttzxry-*  «     crystaISl  associated  Wlth  serpcn_ 

^t^o^  *  —  »  -»  P^cs  or  flattened 

St.  Lawrence  County  ES         f  ^f™*''  «crPen"n«       ™g„e,ic  iron  ore. 
h.  been  found  ln  plZ^^  ^       '  "      ^  '°  **  — 

of  t^XS!  "  FiSh  CrCCk  "  W0rri3,°Wn'  mka  has  obtained  in  six-sided  crvstah, 
oi  a  copper  colour,  sometimes  six  inches  in  diameter    Tl,.  „  ■  x-wded  crystals 

sometimes  have  the  plates  bent  or  curved  P  'SmS  ^  USUa'1>r  taPcrin»"  and 

One  of  the  fin.,  localities  j.  in  the  town  0f  Edwards,  wherc  „  ^  , 

al,  wh.h  are  six-sided,  or  exhibit  sections  of  this  form,  ft 
is  of  a  dark  bronze-colour,  transparent  in  thin  lamin*.  The 
sioes  incline  to  each  other  at  angles  of  119°  and  121°  The 
lam.me  are  often  much  bent  or  twisted,  and  they  are  of  vari- 
ous sizes  from  an  inch  to  six  inches  in  diameter.  Fig.  396  is 
another  form  common  at  this  locality 

Saratoga  County.  In  the  town  of  Greenfield  about  a  mil*  nn*t,  „t  « 

?eCrcrt  r ,rregu,ar  ^ o{  a 

omm      K  8aTLand  t°Ur,malinie  "  3        °f  grimi,C-    T,'is  * 
commonly  fine  lustre  ;  and  the  crystals,  when  viewed  across  the  axis,  have  a  rich  o.l-green 

x«sr  ris  Sng" ; bcen  observed  at  this  iwa,ity- Many  °f  the  >,a- 

ha!e"  raVaSCS'  8n,a"  rSlCS  M  CrySUU  °f         arC  arran«ed  ln  a  Pl"»-  manner,  and 

w^^r^fSS'  f  TThT  This  variety  has  bccn  cal,ed  p— 

sthene  on  !  .  Mica  of  a  dark  colour  is  found  associated  with  pyroxene  or  hypcr- 

Putnam  ^  ^  ab°Ut  ^  mi'C8  ""^  °f  Tico"d"i  '»       town"  of 

Westchester  Cmnty.  Mica  is  common  in  the  gneiss  rock  in  this  county. 

Un  the  Croton  aqueduct,  near  Yonkcrs,  it  is  often  crystallized  in  rhombs  and  in  six  M 

£ 52:  gzs  5 own  co,r and  having  a  b"--  ^  has .  pSSi 

aus  may  oc  detached,  resembling  fibres  of  asbestus.    At  Ncw-Rochelle 
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similar  crystals  are  found,  but  they  do  not  exhibit  this  cleavage  in  so  marked  a  manner.  Black 
mica  also  occurs  in  small  plates  in  the  gneiss  near  Yonkers. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Rye.  specimens  occur  similar  to  those  aboTC 
described. 


ORDER  III.  GLUCINA. 


This  includes  two  species : 

1.  Emerald. 


2.  Chrysoberyl. 


EMERALD. 

CUavfUnd  ud  Ttumsm.  —  Emcraodc.  Baity  and  Brudanl.  —  Btryl  and  Emerald.  Pkiihps  i 
Skepard.  —  Rhombohedral  Emerald.  Jarwvm.  —  Rbambocdruchcr  Smoragd.  Moks. 


Kg,  397. 


< — r> 


Description.  Colour  green,  blue,  yellow  and  grey.  Streak  white. 
It  occurs  regularly  crystallized,  and  in  thin  prismatic  concretions. 
Primary  form  a  regular  six-sided  prism,  Fig.  397.  Cleavage  parallel 
to  all  the  planes  of  the  primary,  but  not  distinct.  Fracture  conchoidal 
and  uneven.  Lustre  vitreous.  From  transparent  to  translucent  on  the 
edges.  Hardness  from  7.5  to  8.0.  Specific  gravity  2.58  to  2.73. 
Before  the  blowpipe,  the  transparent  varieties  become  clouded,  and  on 
increasing  the  heat,  assume  the  appearance  of  mother  of  pearl ;  with 
borax,  it  fuses  into  a  transparent  colourless  glass. 


Varieties.  Emerald  and  Beryl  differ  from  each  other  chiefly  in  their  colours.  The  former 
is  transparent  or  translucent,  and  of  an  emerald  green  colour,  which  it  derives  from  oxide  of 
chrome  ;  the  latter,  is  either  green,  yellow,  blue,  grey,  or  entirely  colourless.  Between  the 
two  varieties  there  is  a  regular  series,  and  hence  no  line  of  specific  distinction  can  be  drawn 
between  them.  The  variety  which  is  transparent,  and  has  a  sky-blue  colour,  is  denominated 
by  lapidaries  Aqua  marine. 

Composition.  Emerald,  from  Peru—  Silica  68 . 50,  alumina  15.75,  glucina  12.50,  lime 
0.25,  oxide  of  chromium  0.30,  oxide  of  iron  1 .00  {Klaproth). 

Beryl,  from  Iiroddbo— Silica  68.35,  alumina  17.60,  glucina  13.13,  oxide  of  iron  0.72, 
oxide  of  columbium  0.27  {Berzelius).    This  mineral  is  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  glucina. 
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Geological  Situation.  This  mineral,  when  in  crystals,  has  heretofore  been  found  in  reins 
traversing  granite.  It  also  occurs  in  fractured  crystals  and  rolled  masses  in  secondary  depo- 
sits. The  most  splendid  crystals  of  emerald  are  found  in  a  vein  of  magncsian  limestone, 
which  traverses  a  hornblende  rock  at  Muso,  near  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  in  Grenada. 


LOCALITIES. 

New-York  County.  Beryl  is  said  to  have  been  found  near  New- York,  in  small,  pale 
green,  semi-transparent  crystals,  in  granite  ;  and  also  in  a  similar  deposit  near  Sing-Sing  in 
Westchester  county.* 

This  mineral  is  as  yet  quite  rare  in  this  State,  which  is  somewhat  remarkable,  as  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly abundant  throughout  New-England,  especially  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 
At  Acworth  in  New-Hampshire,  crystals  hare  been  found  weighing  from  two  to  three  hundred 
pounds,  and  measuring  four  feet  in  length. 

CHRYSOBERYL. 

(From  the  Greek  x""**,  gold,  and  fopuXX*,  beryl ;  because  it  is  a  superior  kind  of  beryL) 


—  Chrysoberyl.  Cforwkiiuf,  Philips,  Thtrmsm,  Shcptird  and  f>aiu>.  —  Pri»- 

Korund.  Moki. 


r 

r 

T 

M 

^1  

Description.  Colour  asparagus-green  passing  into  greenish  white, 
olive  green  and  yellowish  grey ;  it  often  exhibit*  a  milk-white  opale- 
scence. Streak  white.  It  occurs  regularly  crystallized,  and  in  rolled 
fragments.  The  primary  form  is  a  right  rectangular  prism,  Fig.  398. 
Cleavage  parallel  to  the  plane  M,  and  with  difficulty  also  parallel  to 
the  plane  T,  and  to  the  longer  diagonal  of  the  prism.  Fracture  con- 
choidal.  Lustre  splendent  and  rcsino-vitrcous.  Transparent  to  trans- 
lucent. Hardness  8.5.  Specific  gravity  from  3 .05  to  3 .  SO.  Infusi- 
ble before  the  blowpipe  alone  ;  with  borax,  it  fuses  with  difficulty  into  a  transparent  glass.  It 
becomes  electric  by  friction. 

Composition.  Silica  4.00,  alumina  73.60,  glucina  15.80,  oxide  of  titanium  1.00,  pro- 
toxide of  iron  3.38,  water  0.40  (Seyhert). 

Geological  Situation.  When  in  place,  chrysoberyl  is  usually  imbedded  in  granitic  veins, 
and  is  associated  with  various  other  minerals  peculiar  to  the  primary  rocks. 

locality. 

Saratoga  County.  The  only  locality  of  chrysoberyl  at  present  known  in  this  State,  is  in 
the  town  of  Greenfield,  about  a  mile  north  of  the  village  of  Saratoga-Springs.    It  occurs  in  a 
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vein  of  granite  traversing  gneiss,  and  is  associated  with  tourmaline,  garnet,  apatite,  feldspar 
and  mica.    Its  colour  is  usually  yellowish  green. 


The  crystals  of  chrysobcryl  at  this  locality  some- 
times exhibit  the  primary  form,  and  sometimes  that 
represented  in  Fig.  399,  which  was  first  noticed  by 
Dr.  G.  Troost,*  the  anamoq>hiquc  of  Hatiy,  in 
which  the  shorter  terminal  edges  are  replaced  by 
the  planes  » :  i  on  i  120°.  Also  Fig.  400,  in  which 
the  lateral,  as  well  as  the  shorter  terminal  edges 
arc  replaced  by  single  planes.  M  on  *  125°  16'; 
T  on  s  144® 44'.  Most  commonly,  however,  the  crys- 
tals are  flat  compound  ones  assuming  a  variety  of 
forms,  as  represented  in  Figs.  401,  402,  103, 


Pig.  399. 


Fi6-  401. 


y\%.  4ik. 


Fig.  403. 


401,  405,  406,  407  and  408;  the  Mm 
being  in  most  cases  distinctly  marked, 
as  represented  in  the  cuts.  The  man- 
ner in  which  these  are  produced  will, 
I  think,  be  understood  by  an  inspection 

r,   n  i. 


Fif.  405. 


Fig.  407. 
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Fig  111, 


Fis.  412. 


Fif-  «»  of  Figs.  409,  410,  41 1  and  412.    In  Fig. 

409,  two  opposile  shorter  terminal  edges 
are  replaced  by  ihe  plane  t.  The  stria? 
being  perpendicular,  and  the  axis  of  re- 
volution being  parallel  to  the  edge  formed 
by  the  meeting  of  the  planes  T  and  i,  a 
revolution  of  180°  would  give  the  form 
Fig.  401.  Two  of  these  crystals  would 
give  the  right  rhombic  table  represented  in 
the  lower  part  of  Fig.  404 ;  and  again, 
three  of  these  form  ihe  regular  six-sided 
prism.  The  crystal  402  is  in  like  manner  formed  by  a  similar  revolution  of  a  crystal  like 
that  represented  in  Fig.  410,  in  which  all  the  shorter  terminal  edges  are  replaced  by  the 
planes  t,  being  a  crystal  of  the  same  form  as  Fig.  399.  The  two  crystals  Figs.  401  and  402 
will  produce  the  form  Fig.  403,  and  three  of  the  latter  united  give  that  of  the  six-sided  prism 
Fig.  405.  In  Fig.  407,  one  of  the  crystals  is  wanting.  Six  of  the  forms  Fig.  402  give  that 
represented  by  Fig.  406,  which  is  occasionally  observed  at  this  locality.  The  compound 
crystal  Fig.  408  is  marked  by  striae  as  represented  in  the  cut,  and  I  suppose  it  to  be  produced 
by  the  union  of  four  crystals  similar  to  those  represented  in  Fig.  401,  and  two  formed  by  the 
revolution  in  the  direction  of  the  dotted  line,  Fig.  411,  so  as  to  give  that  represented  in  Fig. 

pound,  are  60°  and  1203. 
Fig.  413  is  introduced  from  Shcpard's  Mineralogy.  It  is  more  rare 
at  the  Greenfield  locality  than  cither  of  the  preceding.  According  to 
that  author,  in  this  case  three  prisms,  similar  to  Fig.  410,  cross  each 
other,  and  the  prisms  project  at  each  end  beyond  the  face  of  compo- 
sition. It  will  be  observed  that  the  direction  of  the  striae  is  different 
from  that  in  the  preceding  figures,  and  I  infer  therefore  that  its 
position  is  different. 

In  Connecticut,  chrysobcryl  occurs  at  Haddam,  where  it  is 
ciated  with  the  minerals  for  which  that  locality  is  so  celebrated. 


412.    The  angles  of  all  these  crystals,  whether  single  or 

Fig.4U. 
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ORDER  IV.  ZIRCONIA. 

This  order  has  only  a  single  species,  viz : 

1.  Zirconitc,  or  Zircon. 

ZIRCONITE. 

Zircon  CiamUm!  Pkilkys,  7Wi,  Baubnt,  SirparJ  tod  Dana.  —  Prramklil  Zircon.  Jamam.  —  Pyn 

mkUkr  Zircon.  JfcU 

Description.  Colour  grey  and  hyacinlh-rcd  ;  also  white,  gTeen,  brown,  and  rarely  yellow, 
blue  and  red.    It  occurs  regularly  crystallized.    Primary  form  an  obtuse  octahedron  with  a 
square  base.    Fig.  414.  P  on  P  over  the  base,  84°  2C ;  over  8 
Fi*  414  pyramidal  edge,  123"-  15'.    According  to  some  authors,  the  pri- 

mary is  a  right  square  prism.  In  some  varieties,  the  cleavage  is 
very  distinct.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Lustre  more  or  less  adaman- 
tine. Ranges  from  transparent  to  opaque.  Brittle.  Rather  easily 
frangible.  Hardness  7.5.  Specific  gravity  from  4.50  to  4.70. 
Before  the  blowpipe,  if  pure,  it  loses  its  colour,  but  retains  its 
transparency,  and  does  not  fuse.  It  melts  with  borax  into  a  trans- 
parent glass.    It  is  not  acted  on  by  acids. 

Varieties.  Those  varieties  in  which  the  cleavage  is  very  distinct,  and  which  have  a  hya- 
cinth-red colour,  arc  sometimes  called  Hyacinth  ;  while  those  which  are  not  thus  characte- 
rized, arc  named  Common  Zircon,  or  Zirconite. 

Composition.  Common  Zircon.  —  Zirconia  69.00,  silica  26.50,  oxide  of  iron  0.50  {Kla- 
proth). 

Hyacinth.  —  Zirconia  70.00,  silica  25.00,  oxide  of  iron  0.50  (Klaproth). 
Zircon  from  Ceylon.  —  Zirconia  64.50,  silica  32.00,  oxide  of  iron  2.00  (  Vauquelin). 
Zircon  from  Erpailly.  —  Zirconia  67.16,  silica  33.48  (Berzeltus).    This  mineral  is  a 
silicate  of  zirconia,  and  its  formula  is  Zr,0,SiO,. 

Geological  Situation.  In  this  State,  zircon  has  heretofore  been  found  only  in  primitive 
rocks,  cither  the  granitic  or  limestone.  I  am  not  aware  of  its  occurrence  here  in  the  trappean 

LOCALITIES. 

Essex  County.  At  Hall's  iron  mine  in  the  town  of  Moriah,  about  eight  miles  west  of  the 
village  of  Port  Henry,  zircon  has  been  found  in  a  vein  of  white  quartz,  running  through  the 
ore.   The  crystals  arc  of  a  cinnamon-red  colour,  sometimes  translucent,  and  often  with  the 
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faces  highly  finished,  but  they  are  exceedingly  brittle    Th*  r  ^  u 

prisme  of  Umy,  Fie  415  beiL  .1..  .             ,    l     ,  mS  ohsemd  ^re,  are  the 

H»oy,  F*  4,6 ,             „.itb  those  np^Mi  in  4.  ^^J^' 


F>*  425. 


L'310  ^ P  °n  "  152°  8' '  P  "  *  ,5°°  5' ;  '  °n  1  9°°  «  1 «  »  159°  17' i  «  on  . 

Ora.vge  Countv.  Zircon  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  towns  of 
Cornwall,  Monroe  and  Warwick.    In  the  Forest  of  Dean,  in  (he  town 
of  Monroe,  it  is  found  in  very  minute  crystals  in  scapolitc,  associated 
with  pyroxene.    Near  the  outlet  of  the  Two  ponds  in  tho  same  town, 
it  also  occurs  in  scapolite,  and  associated  with  crystallized  pyroxene' 
and  sphenc.    These  crystals  are  sometimes  more  than  an  inch  in 
length,  and  exhibit  the  forms  represented  in  Figs.  415  and  417  as  above, 
and  in  the  accompanying  Fig.  425,  binotriumtaire  of  Haiiy.    P  on  * 
117o  48-;  P  on  t  152'  G';  P  on  *  15<P  5';  I  on  *  13S<>;  /  0n  * 
142°  55'.    On  Deer  hill  in  the  town  of  Cornwall,  a  mile  southeast  of 
the  village  of  Canterbury,  there  is  an  abundant  locality  of  zircon, 
which  is  accociatcd  with  magnetic  iron  ore,  or  the  white  quartz  which 
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passes  through  it.  The  crystals  of  zircon  arc  of  a  deep  brownish  red 
or  black  colour,  some  of  which  are  translucent,  and  of  a  metallic  or 
bronze  lustre.  Those  in  the  quartz  are  often  transparent.  Some  are 
very  minute,  while  a  few  arc  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  They  are 
usually  very  brittle,  and  have  imperfect  or  rounded  terminations. 
The  forms,  Figs.  415,  417  and  426,  dioctaedrc  of  Haiiy,  have  been 
observed  at  this  locality. 

In  the  town  of  Warwick,  at  the  southern  base  of  Mount  Eve,  there 
occur  small  but  perfect  four-sided  prisms  with  four-sided  pyramids 
(Fig.  415).  They  are  of  a  chocolate-brown  colour,  and  arc  in  an  ag- 
gregate of  limestone  and  scapolitc. 
Near  Amity,  there  have  been  found  crystals  of  a  brown  colour,  with  scapolitc,  reddish 
garnet,  etc.  On  McGcc's  hill,  ttocky  hill,  and  on  Warwick's  mountain  in  the  same  town, 
zircon  occurs  of  various  colours,  as  white,  reddish  brown,  reddish  white,  clove-brown  and 
black.  From  this  town  have  been  obtained  the  crystals  represented  in  Figs.  415,  417,  418, 
422,  423,  424  and  426  ;  also  those  here  introduced,  viz.  Figs.  427,  428,  429  and  430.  P 
on  u  152°  8' ;  /  on  i  135°  ;  I  on  «  159°  17'. 

Fig.  «T.  Fig.  428.  Fig.  429.  Fig.  43a 


Rockland  County.  In  a  granitic  bowlder  near  Ladcnton,  perfect  crystals  of  zircon  have 
been  found  of  a  dark  brown  and  black  colour,  with  quite  brilliant  surfaces.  The  crystals  are 
usually  of  the  form  represented  in  Fig.  417,  but  sometimes  the  planes  x  are  greatly  enlarged. 

St.  Lawrence  County.  Zircon  probably  will  be  found  in  various  parts  of  this  county. 
The  finest  locality  at  present  known,  is  at  Robinson's  in  the  town  of  Hammond,  near  De 
Long's  mills.  It  is  associated  with  the  magnificent  crystals  of  apatite,  and  with  feldspar,  in 
white  limestone.  The  zircon  is  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  in  four-sided  prisms,  some  of 
which  are  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  and  half  an  inch  wide,  and  are  variously  terminated. 
The  forms  represented  in  Figs.  416  and  422  have  been  found  at  this  locality. 

These  crystals  are  sometimes  of  a  lighter  colour  in  the  central  part,  and  have  a  striped  or 


Fig.  42S. 
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zoned  appearance  around  the  terminations.  One  of  these  being  accidentally  broken,  I  found 
a  rounded  mass  of  white  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  centre,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  interior, 
while  the  faces  were  all  perfect,  and  indeed  quite  highly  finished.  Whether  this  is  in  all 
cases  the  cause  of  the  parti-coloured  appearance  of  these  crystals,  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  such  is  the  case.  The  fact  is  curious,  as  showing  that  the  pre- 
sence of  foreign  bodies  does  not  necessarily  present  any  obstacle  to  the  process  of  crystal- 
lization. Similar  appearances  arc  presented  in  the  crystals  from  Johnsbur;;!).  Some  of  these 
crystals  also  have  been  broken,  and  the  terminations  moved  from  their  original  situation,  as 
shown  in  the  figures  given  by  Dr.  Emmons  in  his  report,  and  which  he  has  obligingly  per- 
mitted mc  to  introduce.  Fig.  431  exhibits  the  appearance  of  the  broken  crystals  of  zircon; 
Fig.  432  represents  a  bent  crystal  of  apatite,  associated  with  the  zircon. 


Fig.  «3L 


Fk.  432. 


Warren  Cocntt.  The  largest  and  most  interesting  crystals  of  zircon  heretofore  found  in 
this  Slate  occur  at  Johnsburgh  in  this  county.    One  of  these  is  a  modification  of  the  dtoctae- 
Fig.  4jx  dre  of  Haiiy,  Fig.  133  ;  and 

to  this  may  be  added  the 
forms  given  in  Figs.  434 
and  435;  and  those  repre- 
sented in  Figs.  415  and  418. 
The  measurements  have  al- 
ready been  introduced,  and 
need  not  be  repeated. 

All  the  figures  from  the 
preceding  locality  have  been 
drawn  from  specimens  in 
the  Cabinet  of  Dr.  Emmons. 
The  crystals  were  from  half 
an  inch  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
with  all  the  planes  perfect,  and  often  very  highly  finished.  They  arc  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour,  with  usually  a  lighter  central  portion  as  in  the  specimens  from  Hammond  in  St.  Law- 
:  county,  and  arc  opaque  or  feebly  translucent. 
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CLASS  VII. 


METALLIC  MINERALS. 

either  wholly,  or  in  considerable  proportion,  of  the  Metals,  commonly  so  called. 


ORDER  I.  IRON. 
This  includes  several  minerals,  of  which  some  arc  of  great  value. 


1.  Native  Iron. 

2.  Magnetic  Iron  Ore. 

3.  Specular  Iron  Ore. 

4.  Limonite. 

5.  Iron  Pyrites. 

6.  Magnetic  Iron  Pyrites. 

7.  White  Iron  Pyrites. 

8.  Arsenical  Iron  Pyrites. 

9.  Scoroditc. 

10.  White  Iron  Sinter. 


11.  Spathose  Iron. 

12.  Ankerite. 

13.  Copperas. 

14.  Alumina-Sulphate  of  Iron. 

15.  Chrome-Iron  Ore. 

16.  Vivianite. 

17.  Cacoxcnite. 
19.  Ilvaite. 

19.  Silicate  of  Iron. 

20.  Hudsonite. 


NATIVE  IRON. 


Fcrlfatif.  //„«,.- 


Fi(.  4M. 


,  Phillip  and 
drijchcs  Eisen.  Moki. 


Description.  Colour  pale  stccl-grey.  It  occurs  regularly 
crystallized  and  also  massive.  The  primary  form  is  the  regular 
octahedron,  Fig.  436.  Cleavage  parallel  with  the  primary  {She- 
pard).  Fracture  hackly.  Lustre  metallic.  Opaque.  Hardness 
4.5.    Specific  gravity  from  7.318  to  7.80. 

Composition.  Specimen  from  Canaan,  Connecticut— -Iron 
91.80,  carbon  7.00  (Shepard). 

From  Kamsdorf— Iron  92.50,  lead  C. 00,  copper  1.50  {Kla- 
proth). 

This  metal,  which  is  exceedingly  rare  in  its  native  state,  has  heretofore  been  chiefly  found 
in  those  meteoric  stones  which  have  fallen  at  various  times  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
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Under  these  circunstancea,  the  specimen  almost  always  contains  a  small  proportion  of  nickel 
or  chromium.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  native  iron  of  undoubted  terrestrial  origin  has  been 
found.  Such  arc  the  varieties  from  Canaan,  Connecticut,  and  from  Guilford  in  North  Caro- 
lina ;  the  latter  of  which  consists  of  a  single  octahedral  crystal,  now  in  the  Cabinet  of  Yale 
College,  weighing  seven  ounces,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been  detached  from  a  mass  weigh- 
ing twenty-eight  pounds.* 

LOCALITIES. 

Otsego  County.  In  the  cabinet  of  the  Albany  Institute,  there  is  a  specimen  labelled 
"  Native  Iron  from  Burlington,"  in  this  county.  It  was  received  from  Prof.  J.  Hadlcy,  but  I 
know  nothing  further  of  its  history.    It  is  malleable,  and  has  a  blackish  coating. 

Yates  Count*.  Mr.  T.  G.  Clemson  lias  described  a  specimen  of  what  he  called  native 
iron,  found  near  Pcnn-Yan.  It  was  represented  as  being  from  a  larger  mass  found  in  a  sand- 
stone rock.  It  acted  on  the  needle,  was  free  from  oxides,  and  contained  a  minute  portion  of 
carbon,  but  neither  nickel  nor  cobalt  could  be  detected  in  itt 

MAGNETIC  IRON  ORE. 

[In  allusion  to  its  magnetic  properties.] 

Per  Oxidate,  //any.  —  Magnetic  Oxide  of  Iron.  CieanlanJ.  —  Octahedral  Iron  Ore,  Black  or  Magnetic  Iron 
Ore.  Jamrsm.  —  Magnetic  Iron  Ore,  Tktrmtm  and  IMtm.  —  Octacdruchcs  Eucn-Erx.  —  Oxidulaled 

Iron.  PkiUips.  —  Aimant,  Beudant.  —  Magnetic  Iron.  Siepard. 

T>t.i37.  Description.  Colour  usually  iron-black,  but  sometimes  bluish 

or  stccl-grcy.  Streak  always  nearly  or  quite  black.  It  occurs  re- 
gularly crystallized ;  also  in  grains,  massive  and  disseminated.  The 
primary  form  is  a  regular  octahedron,  Fig.  437.  Cleavage  parallel 
with  the  primary.  Fracture  uneven  or  conchoidal.  Lustre  metallic. 
Opaque.  Brittle.  Hardness  from  5.5  to  6.5.  Specific  gravity 
from  4.74  to  5.20.  It  is  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  sometimes 
exhibits  polarity.  Infusible  by  the  blowpipe  alone,  but  becomes 
brown,  and  loses  its  magnetism.  With  borax,  in  the  oxidizing 
flame  it  fuses  into  a  dull  red  glass,  which  becomes  clear  on  cooling, 
and  often  assumes  a  yellow  tint ;  in  the  reducing  flame,  it  becomes  bottle-green.  Insoluble 
in  nitric  acid,  but  usually  soluble  in  hot  concentrated  muriatic  acid.  Sometimes,  however, 
it  is  necessary  to  calcine  the  ore  with  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  before  its  solution  can  be 
effected.  The  black  colour  of  its  powder,  and  its  strong  action  upon  the  magnet,  will  usually 
serve  to  distinguish  this  species  from  the  specular  iron  ore  which  it  often  resembles. 
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Composition.  It  consists  entirely  of  iron  and  oxygen,  in  the  proportion  of  two  atoms  of 
peroxide  to  ono  atom  of  protoxide,  and  contains  28.21  of  oxygen  and  71 .79  of  metallic  iron. 
But  these  proportions  are  liable  to  variation.    The  true  formula  is  probably  FeO+Fe.Oj.# 

Geological  Situation.  This  mineral,  which  occurs  in  beds,  veins  and  masses  of  vast 
extent,  is  found  only  in  the  older  formations,  as  granite,  gneiss  and  mica  slate.  It  has  also 
been  found  in  the  transition  and  secondary  trap  rocks,  but  we  have  as  yet  no  instances  of  the 
kind  in  this  Slate. 


LOCALITIES. 


In  the  former  part  of  this  work  (p.  5),  I  have  given  a  full  account  of  our  localities  of  mag- 
nctic  iron  ore,  with  the  modes  of  reduction  practised  in  various  parts  of  the  State  (p.  38).  I 
shall  therefore  here  only  introduce  a  fcjv  notices  which  may  be  interesting  in  a  strictly  mine- 
ralogical  point  of  view. 

F**  4381  The  finest  crystal  of  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  which  I  have  seen 

from  this  Stale,  is  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Albany  Institute,  and  was 
presented  to  it  many  years  since  by  Teunis  Van  Vcchtcn,  Esq.  of 
Albany.  It  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  Essex  county.  The  form 
is  a  cuneiform  octahedron,  similar  to  Fig.  438,  but  with  some  of  ihe 
edges  truncated.  It  is  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  is  strongly 
magnetic,  but  feebly  polar. 

O'Ncil  mine  in  the  county  of  Orange,  has  been  long  known  as  one  of  the  mosl  interesting 
localities  of  the  crystallized  variety  of  the  magnetic  iron  ore.  In  the  fissures  of  the  massive 
variety,  crystals  of  small  size,  but  very  perfect,  have  been  found  in  abundance.  They  are 
black  and  shining,  but  often  have  a  beautiful  iridescence.  The  most  common  forms  are  the 
regular  octahedron,  Fig.  437  ;  the  octahedron  with  one  or  more  of  the  solid  angles  replaced 
.by  tangent  planes,  as  in  Figs.  439  and  440.  These  replacements  are,  in  a  few  cases,  carried 
so  far  as  to  give  rise  to  the  form  Fig.  441,  and  even  the  cube  442  ;  but  the  latter  is  very  rare 


Fig.  439. 


Fig.  410. 


Fig.  ML. 


Fig.  412. 


•  There  it  uill  i  difference  of  opinion,  bowerer,  in  regard  to  Ihc  true  chemical  formula  of  llun  ore. 
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Fif.  443. 


Fig.  4«L 


at  this  locality.  According  to  Dr.  Horton, 
the  cube  with  the  edges  truncated,  Fig.  443, 
has  also  been  found  here. 

Octahedrons  of  the  same  species  also  oc- 
cur at  Amity  in  this  county,  and  a  few  dode- 
cahedrons have  been  observed  at  a  locality 
six  miles  south  of  Warwick.   Fig.  444. 

The  specimens  from  the  Rich  iron  mine 
arc  remarkable  for  the  case  with  which  they 
cleave  in  the  direction  of  the  primary  octa- 
hedron. This  cleavage  is  exhibited,  though  in  a  much  less  distinct  manner,  in  specimens 
from  several  of  our  other  localities. 


[From  the 


SPECULAR  IRON  ORE. 


I 


Frt  Oligirtr.  /toy.  —  Specular  Oxide  of  Iron.  Clrardaiui.  —  Specular  Iron  Ore.  7TW*m.  —  JSporuUr  Iron. 
PkUlips,  Dana  and  Skepard.  —  OllguHe.  Bautanl.  —  Ithoraboliolral  Iron  Ore.  Jamam.  —  Rhomboedruchf* 


F«  44&  Description.  Colour  dark  steel-grey  bordering  on  iron- 

black,  iron-black  and  brownish  red.  Streak  red  or  reddish 
brown.  It  occurs  regularly  crystallized ;  and  also  massive, 
disseminated,  reniform,  bolryoidal,  stalactitic  and  globular. 
Primary  form  a  rhombohedron.  Fig.  445.  P  on  P  86°  10',  and 
93°  6C.  Fracture  conchoidal  or  earthy.  Lustre  metallic  or 
semi-metallic.  From  transparent  to  opaque.  Hardness  from 
5.5  to  6.5.  Specific  gravity  from  4 . 80  to  5 . 30.  Sometimes 
feebly  magnetic.  Infusible  by  the  blowpipe  alone ;  with  borax, 
it  melts  into  a  green  or  yellow  glass,  like  the  magnetic  oxide. 
It  is  usually  soluble  in  hot  muriatic  acid. 
The  red  powder  of  this  mineral,  and  its  feeble  action  on  the  needle,  will  in  general  be  suf- 
ficient to  distinguish  it  from  the  preceding  species. 

Varieties.  The  most  strongly  characterized  varieties  are  the  Specular  Iron  Ore,  or  Iron 
Glance,  which  includes  those  which  have  a  black  colour  and  are  more  or  less  regularly  crys- 
tallized ;  the  Red  Iron  Ore  and  the  Red  Hematite,  which  have  a  red  colour,  the  latter  being 
fibrous. 

Composition.  When  pure,  the  specular  iron  ore  is  a  pure  peroxide  of  iron,  containing 
69.34  of  iron,  and  30.66  of  oxygen.  But  it  almost  always  contains  foreign  matters,  cither 
earthy  or  saline.    Formula  Fc,0,. 

Min.  —  Part  II.  49 
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Geological  Situation.  Specular  iron  ore  occurs  in  beds  or  veins  in  the  primary  • 
transition  rocks.    It  has  not  been  found  in  extensive  deposits  in  the  secondary  ones. 


LOCALITIES. 

As  in  the  preceding  species,  I  must  refer  the  reader  for  a  full  account  of  the  New- York 
i  of  the  specular  iron  ore,  to  the  first  part  of  this  work  (p.  23).    I  here  add  only  a 
of  a  purely  mineralogical  character. 

In  the  county  of  St.  Lawrence,  this  minc- 


Fit.  «7. 


ral  is  often  found  in  the  form  of  crystalline 
plates,  the  edges  of  which  arc  rounded  as  in 
Fig.  446,  being  modifications  of  very  obtuse 
rhombohedra,  Fig.  447,  and  quite  similar  to 
the  lenticular  crystals  of  calcareous  spar 
(see  Fig.  70).  Sometimes  these  crystals  arc 
nearly  flat,  and  have  a  hexagonal  outline. 
Perfect  forms  are  very  rare.  The  semi- 
crystellized  varieties  are  usually  associated  with  the  dodecahedral  crystals  of  quartz. 


LIMON1TE. 

Limonite.  BnJant  and  SKtfxrd.  —  Hydros  Peroxide  of  Iron.  TVrniwu.  —  Brown  Oxide  of  Iron,  and  Arip]- 
laceoua  Oxide  of  Iron.  OwtWW.  -  Prmnatk  Iron  Ore.  Janam.  -  Hydrou.  Oxide  of  Iron,  and  Brown 
iicmatite.  Philips.  —  Brown  Iron  Ore.  Vanu.  —  Pruunatinchni  Habroncm-En,  and  PriamatoidiKhra 
Halironcm-En.  MaKs.* 

Description.  Colour  various  shades  of  brown,  sometimes  yellowish.  Streak  yellowish 
brown.  Without  action  on  the  magnet.  It  very  rarely  occurs  crystallized,  but  it  usually 
presents  stalactitic,  botryoidal  or  mammillary  forms  having  a  fibrous  structure  ;  it  is  also  mas- 
sive and  earthy.  The  primary  form  said  to  be  a  right  rectangular  prism,  (Phillips) ;  a  right 
rhombic  prism,  (Moks)  ;  a  cube  ?  (Beudant).  Fracture  uneven,  even,  conchoidal,  or  earthy. 
Lustre  more  or  less  adamantine.  Opaque  or  translucent  on  the  edges ;  crystals  said  to  be 
sometimes  semi-transparent,  and  showing  a  blood-red  colour.  Hardness  from  5.0  to  5.5. 
Specific  gravity  from  3.37  to  3.94.  Infusible  by  the  blowpipe,  but  gives  out  water  by  cal- 
cination, and  most  of  the  varieties  become  black  or  reddish  black  and  magnetic  ;  with  borax,  it 
melts  into  a  green  or  yellow  glass.    Soluble  in  heated  nitro-muriatic  acid. 

Composition.  Peroxide  of  iron  82.00  to  84.00,  water  11.00  to  14.00,  oxide  of  manga- 
nese 2.00,  silica  1.00  to  2.00.  It  is  therefore  a  hydrous  peroxide  of  iron,  and  contains, 
when  pure,  peroxide  of  iron  85.30,  and  water  14.70.    Formula  Fe,0,  +  Aq. 


IRON. 


Gwhomcu.  S,t*at,on.  It  occur,  i„  masae,  Tcina  j  .  ™ 
native,  transition  and  TOlnS  Md  bcds         of  , 


I  secondary  rocks.  °  °f  Sreat  CIt«nt>  "  pri- 

LOCAIITISS. 

IRON  PYRITES. 
[From     0reek  ^  ^  ^  „  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

F«  Sulfur*.  ffaSy._So,^ore 

Iron.  7W».  _  HewJledrel  ™  p,;""^'-'™  P£""  «*P  -  Sky,*  _  BtaklnM  of 
BnMarU,  3  —  lieMedrkcher  Kacn  Kica.  Afcb.  _  Pyrit* 


Fig.  <4a 

v  - 

7 

It  is  much  less  hard  than  Conner  nvritn,  »k'  i.  .  " 
pymcs.  it  «  distinguished  ^  iU  ITof  U       '  hSOmCl,mCS  ™rab'-    From  magnetic 
to  spontaneous  decomposition  °°  fc  n,a«net-    S<™  ^lics  are  subject 

^rm0"'  Ir0"  47-85,  ^"»<«**«>  I-45..5,  sulphur  54.26  (fier. 
^  JU  proper  chem.cal  name,  therefore,  is  Btsulphuret  of  Iron,  and  its  formula  i, 

Gsoloccal  Situation.  This  minera,  is  found  in  a.most  al.  the  different  series  of  rocks 
I-  pyrites  il  used  m  the  manufacture  of  copperas,  and  of  sulphuric  add. 

LOCALITIES. 

Columbia  Coontv.  The  roof  slate  found  at  Hillsdale,  contains  abund™,*  t  U 
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Erik  County.  This  mineral  is  very  abundant  on  the  slate  near  Eighteen-mile  creek,  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Erie.    There  are  also  thousands  of  pyritizod  petrifactions  near  Buffalo. 
Essex  County.  In  almost  all  the  mines  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  iron  pyrites  occurs  cither  in 

small  grains  or  larger  masses.  It  is  also  some- 
times observed  in  the  white  limestone.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Port  Henry,  crystals  are  occasion- 
ally found  of  the  primary  form  (Fig.  448),  and 
of  the  octahedron  with  the  solid  angles  replaced 
by  rectangular  planes,  Fig.  449  ;  and  also  the 
dodecahedron  with  pentagonal  faces,  dodeca- 
tdre  of  Haiiy,  Fig.  450.  F  on  d  152°  1 5'  52" ; 
e  on  e  126°  52'  12"  ;  e  on  e'  or  e"  113°  34' 
41"  {Haiiy). 

Franklin  County.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  residence  of  James  Duanc,  Esq.,  near  the 
road  leading  to  Malone,  there  is  an  extensive  bed  of  iron  pyrites.  On  exposure  to  the  air, 
the  entire  rock  is  decomposed,  and  crumbles  to  the  ground  in  the  form  of  a  green  sulphate  of 
iron  or  copperas.  There  is  a  small  stream  in  the  vicinity,  and  it  is  thought  that  copperas 
may  be  advantageously  manufactured.* 

Jefferson  County.  In  the  town  of  Cliam- 
pion,  this  mineral  occurs  radiated,  plumose, 
and  in  crystals  of  a  white  and  pale  yellow 
colour.  The  crystals  are  in  the  form  of  the 
octahedron.  Fig.  45 1 .  d  on  d,  over  the  base, 
109°  28'  16". 

Crystals  similar  to  Fig.  452,  are  occasion- 
ally found  with  the  preceding,  on  the  banks 
of  Vrooman  lake,  near  the  village  of  Oxbow. 
They  are  of  a  dark  colour  externally.  P  on 
d  152°  15'  52". 
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Lewis  County.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  northeast  of  Natural  bridge,  iron  pyrites  i 
abundantly  in  well  defined  cubes,  in  a  kind  of  trappean  rock.    It  occurs  also  massive,  and  is 
of  a  bright  bronze  yellow  colour. 

Near  Martinsburgh,  it  is  associated  with  calcareous  spar,  in  the  veins  of  galena  which 
there  traverse  the  limestone.  The  crystallizetl  variety  sometimes  assumes  the  form  of  the 
cuneiform  octahedron.  The  regular  octahedror  (Fig.  451)  has  also  been  observed  at  this 
locality. 


•  S«n  »  cnmmuniMtiott  of  B.  S.  Robert.,  in  ih.  R«port  of  the  Co 
r04d.  Utemnu  of  (V  jVn-lVJk  Ltfulaturr,  1M1. 
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At  Lowville,  this  mineral  is  associated  with  the  green  fluor ;  and  as  it  is  subject  to  decom- 
position, the  specimens  soon  crumble  and  lose  their  beauty.  This  difficulty  can  be  prevented 
by  immersing  them  in  a  solution  of  gum  arabic,  or  in  copal  varnish. 

Montgomery  County.  This  mineral,  in  the  massive  form,  is  found  associated  with  galena, 
on  Flat  creek  in  the  town  of  Root,  two  miles  southeast  of  Sprakcr's  basin. 

New- York  County.  Iron  pyrites,  in  exceedingly  small  cubic  crystals,  occurs  throughout 
the  island  in  the  gneiss,  and  in  the  limestone  at  Kingsbridge.  It  is  also  occasionally  found  in 
the  limestone,  in  small  dodecahedrons  with  pentagonal  faces  (Fig.  450). 

Oneida  County.  It  is  thickly  disseminated  in  grains  and  small  crystals  in  the  millstone 
grit  near  Utica. 

Orange  County.  This  mineral  occurs  in  the  form  of  cubes,  two  miles  southeast  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Warwick ;  at  Carpenter's  point ;  and  four  miles  north  of  Ncwburgh.  Tho  massive 
variety  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  is  usually  associated  with  the  magnetic  iron  ore.  The 
specimens  found  two  miles  southeast  of  Warwick  have  a  yellow  colour,  and  are  both  massive 

and  crystallized  in  cubes,  which  sometimes 
have  bent  or  curved  faces  They  contain  oxide 
of  titanium,  mica,  zircon,  fluor  and  feldspar, 
and  gold  in  small  quantity  is  said  to  have  been 
found  in  them. 

In  the  town  of  Dccrpark,  crystals  occur  in 
the  form  of  the  cube,  with  two  opposite  edges 
deeply  replaced  by  tangent  planes,  Fig.  453 ; 
and  the  cube  with  all  the  solid  angles  replaced 
by  tangent  planes,  cubo-octaedrc  of  Haiiy,  Fig.  454. 

Putnam  County.  A  few  localities  have  been  noticed  in  this  county,  where  Mr.  Mather 
thinks  it  probable  that  iron  pyrites  may  be  economically  employed.  Thus  in  one  part  of  the 
Phillips  ore  bed,  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  the  magnetic  iron  ore  is  so  much  inter- 
mixed with  iron  pyrites,  that  it  cannot  be  used  in  the  furnace.  In  some  places  the  pyrites 
seems  to  have  been  the  paste  in  which  the  grains  of  iron  ore  are  disseminated,  but  in  general 
it  is  not  bo  abundant :  one-half  to  one-sixth  of  the  ore  may  be  said  to  be  pyrites.  By  exposure 
to  the  weather,  sulphate  of  iron  or  copperas  is  formed  ;  and  it  might  be  made  artificially  from 
the  ore  in  large  quantities,  if  other  parts  of  the  bed  yield  it  as  abundantly  as  that  above 
noticed.* 

The  same  mineral  is  found  in  some  abundance  in  the  valley  of  Patterson ;  on  Wood's  farm, 
six  miles  south-southeast  of  the  village  of  Carmcl ;  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  Ludding- 
ton's  mills. 

Richmond  County.  Crystals  of  iron  pyrites  of  a  rich  yellow  colour,  occur  in  the  fissures 
of  lignite  near  Rossville.   They  are  often  of  great  beauty,  but  decompose  rapidly  upon 


•  Mub«.  fW-lV*  Gntopad  Rqmt,,  1839. 
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exposure  to  the  atmosphere.    The  hepatic  variety  is  mentioned  by  Clcavcland  as 
found  in  this  county. 

St.  Lawrence  County.  There  arc  several  localities  in  this  county,  where  iron  pyrites 
occurs  both  massive  and  crystallized.  In  the  vicinity  of  Canton,  there  are  extensive  beds 
which  may  be  advantageously  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  copperas. 

The  hepatic  variety  of  this  mineral  has  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Pope's  mill,  associated 
with  crystallized  mica.  It  has  a  bronze-yellow  colour,  which  tarnishes  by  exposure  ;  has  a 
lamellar  structure,  and  the  laminae  arc  easily  separable.  It  is  not  magnetic.  In  its  chemical 
characters,  it  agrees  with  the  other  varieties. 

The  crystallized  mineral  is  often  associated  with  galena,  numerous  veins  of  which  arc  known 
to  occur  in  various  parts  of  this  county.  The  most  interesting  specimens  have  heretofore  been 
found  at  the  Kossie  vein.  The  colours  arc  bronze  and  pinchbeck- 
yellow,  sometimes  yellowish  white.  The  lustre  and  finish  of  tho 
crystals  arc  frequently  very  high,  and  their  perfeciion  does  not  appear 
to  be  impaired  by  exposure.  Among  the  forms  which  have  been  no- 
ticed here,  arc  the  cube  (Fig.  448) ;  the  cube  with  the  edges  replaced 
by  tangent  planes,  sometimes  so  slightly  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible, 
Fig.  155  ;  the  cube  with  the  angles  and  edges  all  replaced  by  planes,  as 
in  Figs.  454,  456,  457  and  458  ;  together  with  the  triglyphc  of  Haiiy, 


Fig.  455. 


Fig.  457. 


Fit.  45». 


Fig.  459. 


Fig.  459,  in  which  the  threefold  cleavage  is  distinctly  indicated  by  the  stria;.  P  on  o  144°  44'  8"; 
o  on  &  or  o"  146°  26'  33" ;  P  on  /  or/'  143°  18'  2";  P  on  d  152"  15'  52"  ;  d  on/  157° 
47'  33"  {Haiiy). 

Fig.  460.  Schoharie  County.  About  a  mile  west  of  Schoharie  court-house, 

iron  pyrites  occurs  in  great  abundance  in  single  crystals  and  groups, 
in  a  decomposed  clayey  green  shale.  The  colour  is  from  brass 
yellow  to  reddish  brown.  Small  but  very  perfect  cubes  are  found 
in  a  kind  of  dark-coloured  cellular  heavy  spar.  In  the  slate,  the 
crystals  generally  have  the  form  of  the  dodica'edre.  of  Hauy  (Fig. 
450).  They  are  sometimes  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  forms  represented  in  Fig.  455,  458  and  459,  and  the 
compound  one,  Fig.  460,  also  occur  at  this  locality 
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The  above  crystals  often  have  a  high  lustre,  and  do  not  suffer  any  change  by  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere. 

This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  deposits  of  iron  pyrites  in  the  United  States, 
whether  we  consider  the  abundance  of  the  specimens,  or  the  perfection  and  interest  of  the 
crystalline  forms. 

Supfolk  County.  This  mineral  occurs  in  several  places,  associated  with  lignite,  as  in 
Richmond  county.  According  to  Mr.  Mather,  it  is  most  abundant  at  the  clay  pits  on  West 
neck  and  Little  neck  near  Huntington. 

Sullivan  County.  Cubic  crystals,  of  a  brass  yellow  colour,  are  found  associated  with 
galena,  zinc  blende  and  copper  pyrites  at  the  mine  two  miles  northeast  of  the  village  of  Wurtz- 
borough.    The  crystals  sometimes  exhibit  the  form  of  the  cubo-dodecaedre  (Fig.  458). 
Warren  Countv.  Johnsburgh  and  Chester  furnish  some  highly  modified  forms  of  iron 

pyrites.    At  the  latter  locality,  it  is  often 


Fig.  461. 


Fig.  462. 


accompanied  by  tourmaline  and  rutile. 
The  crystals  from  Johnsburgh  have  a  pale 
yellow  and  bronze  colour,  and  a  finish 
equal  to  any  found  in  the  State.  The 
forms  arc  the  dodecahedron  with  penta- 
gonal faces  (Fig.  450) ;  and  also  those 
represented  in  Figs.  461  and  462.    d  on 
e  140°  46'  7";  e  on  e  126°  52'  12";  e 
on  e  or  e"  113°  34'  41"  ;  P  on  d  125° 
15'  52" ;  P  on  e  153°  26'  5"  (Hauy). 
Westchester  County.  Iron  pyrites,  having  the  cubical  form,  and  of  great  brilliancy,  is 
[  in  thin  veins  of  calcareous  spar  in  gneiss,  on  the  Croton  aqueduct  near  Yonkers.  The 
usually  gives  out  a  very  fetid  odour,  which  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  its  being 
with  minute  particles  of  this  mineral. 
It  also  occurs  in  small  dodccahedral  crystals,  similar  to  those  at  Kingsbridge,  in  the  white 
limestone  at  Sing-Sing.    And  the  hepatic  variety  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  large  quanti- 
ties at  Anthony's  Nose,  mingled  with  common  pyrites  and  phosphate  of  lime.* 

Ulster  County.  Small  dodccahedral  crystals  of  iron  pyrites  (Fig.  450),  occur  in  a  kind 
of  water  limestone  at  High  falls  in  the  town  of  Marbletown.  They  exactly  resemble  those 
from  Schoharie.  According  to  Mr.  Mather,  these  crystals  are  contained  in  a  slaty  limestone 
underlying  the  cement  rock.t 

There  is  a  fine  locality  of  crystallized  iron  pyrites  in  Shoreham  in  Vermont,  where  it  occurs 
in  the  dark  coloured  limestone. 


'  Pi»rce  anil  Tanry. 
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MAGNETIC  IRON  PYRITES. 

Fcr  Sulfilri  Fern  (ore.  /fasy.  —  Magnetic  Sulphnret  of  Iron.  CUaveland  —  M»giwtk  Iron  PyriU*.  PkiUip 
Eiirn-Kin.  JMMj,  —  Leber  kite.  Bnttlant. 

Fig.  463.  Description.  Colour  intermediate  between  bronze-yellow  and  cop- 

per-red ;  speedily  tarnishes  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Streak  dark  grey- 
ish black.  It  rarely  occurs  crystallized ;  usually  massive  and  disse- 
minated. Primary  a  regular  six-sided  prism,  Fig.  463.  Cleavage 
parallel  with  the  terminal  planes  ;  less  distinct  parallel  with  the  lateral 
ones.  Fracture  uneven,  passing  into  conchoidal.  Lustre  metallic. 
Opaque.  Brittle.  Hardness  3.5  to  4 .5.  Specific  gravity  4.63.  It 
acts  slightly  upon  the  magnetic  needle.  Before  the  blowpipe,  sulphur 
is  evolved,  and  it  melts  into  a  blackish  globule  which  is  obedient  to 
the  magnet.  It  is  almost  entirely  soluble  in  muriatic  acid,  with  the 
evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 
This  mineral  differs  from  common  iron  pyrites  in  its  peculiar  colour,  its  liability  to  tarnish, 
and  in  its  being  slightly  magnetic. 

Composition.  Iron  63 . 50,  sulphur  36 . 50  (Hatchett).  Iron  60.32,  sulphur  38.78  (Rose). 
Iron  59.85,  sulphur  40. 15  (Stromeyer). 

Haiiy  supposed  that  this  mineral  is  a  common  sulphurct  of  iron,  mixed  with  a  little  metallic 
iron.  The  proportion  of  the  latter,  however,  must  be  quite  variable,  and  its  true  atomic  com- 
position has  not  been  accurately  determined.    It  is  probably  FeS+Fc,S,. 

Geological  Situation.  Magnetic  pyrites  is  usually  associated  with  magnetic  iron  ore  in 
rockB  of  the  primary  series,  especially  granite  and  gneiss.  It  has  not  been  met  with  in  much 
abundance  in  this  State. 

Uses.  This  mineral  is,  like  the  preceding,  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  copperas  and 
sulphuric  acid. 

localities. 

Essex  County.  Masses  of  magnetic  iron  pyrites  of  some  size  have  been  found  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  north  of  Port  Henry,  on  the  land  of  Mr.  A.  Stone.  It  has  the  peculiar  tar- 
nish of  that  mineral,  is  strongly  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  possesses  polarity  in  a  high 
degree.    It  may  be  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  magnetic  iron  ore. 

Lewis  County.  Near  Natural  bridge  in  the  town  of  Diana,  small  masses  are  found  in  an 
aggregate  of  mica,  quartz  and  carbonate  of  lime. 

Orange  County.  This  mineral  occurs,  usually  associated  with  the  magnetic  iron  ore,  at 
the  O'Neil  mine,  the  Rich  iron  mine,  near  Greenwood  furnace,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  town 
of  Monroe.  The  specimens  arc  massive,  and  usually  have  a  pale  yellowish  colour.  Small 
fragments  arc  attracted  by  the  magnet,  but  not  so  powerfully  as  the  specimens  from  Essex 
county,  nor  do  any  of  them  possess  polarity. 
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In  Connecticut,  the  crystallized  variety  of  magnetic  iron  pyrites  occurs  at  Monroe  and  in 
Trumbull. 


Fig.  «H. 


WHITE  IRON  PYRITES. 

Ruliatnl  Sulphurrt  of  Iron,  a  variety  of  Iron  Pyr  U*.  Cltanland.  —  Fcr  Salforf  Blanc  llany.  —  Whit*  Iron 
Pyrit™.  M*jn  and  ShcparH.  —  Radiated  Pyritw.  Tkmmm,  —  Prismatic  Iron  Pyritw.  Javunm.  —  Pris- 
Battwher  Kiacn  Kirn.  JUaki.  —  Sjx-rktM.  Bnuiani, 

Description.  Colour  pale  bronze-yellow,  sometimes  inclining  to  steel-grey  or  brass-yellow. 

Slrcak  greyish  black  or  brownish  black.  It  occurs  regularly  crystal- 
lized ;  also  stalactitic,  reniform  and  botryoidal.  Primary  form  a  right 
rhombic  prism.  Fig.  464.  M  on  M'  1 06°  g'.  Cleavage  parallel  with  M, 
rather  perfect.  Fracture  uneven.  Lustre  metallic.  Opaque.  Brittle. 
Easily  frangible.  Hardness  from  6.0  to  6.5.  Specific  gravity  from 
4.67  to  4.85.  Before  the  blowpipe,  the  sulphur  is  driven  off,  and 
oxide  of  iron  remains.  It  is  sometimes  particularly  liable  to  decom- 
position. The  difference  in  the  crystalline  form,  however,  is  a  more  sure  mark  of  distinction. 
It  is  only  slightly  acted  on  by  muriatic  acid. 

Varieties.  When  this  mineral  occurs  in  radiated  concretions,  it  is  called  Radiated  Pyrites ; 
when  it  is  found  in  spear-shaped  twin  or  triple  crystals,  it  is  named  Spear  Pyrites ;  and 
when  the  crystals  are  aggregated  so  as  to  have  the  form  of  the  crest  or  comb  of  a  cock,  it 
forms  the  Cockscomb  Pyrites. 

Composition.  Iron  45.66,  sulphur  54.34  (Hatchett).  Iron  45.07,  manganese  0.70,  sul- 
phur 53.35,  silica  0.80  (Berzelius).  The  constituents  arc  therefore  the  same  as  that  of  the 
preceding,  and  it  differs  from  it  only  in  its  specific  gravity  and  crystalline  form. 

Geological  Situation.  This  mineral  is  found  in  rocks  similar  to  those  which  contain  the 
last  mentioned  species. 

LOCALITIES. 

Orange  County.  The  crystallized  variety  occurs  two  and  a  half  miles  southeast  of  the 
village  of  Warwick,  in  a  vein  of  feldspar  in  granite,  associated  with  zircon  and  tourmaline. 
The  crystals  arc  sometimes  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  white  and  pale  bronze-yellow  colour,  and 
striated  longitudinally.  They  arc  less  hard  than  those  of  common  iron  pyrites,  and  decompose 
easily.  Before  the  blowpipe,  they  give  out  the  odour  of  sulphur,  and  melt  into  a  globule  which 
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is  black  and  magnetic  when  cold. 
Crystals  of  the  form  represented 
in  Fig.  465  have  been  found  here, 
and  also  the  compound  one  made 
up  of  five  individuals,  Fig.  466. 
M  on  M'  106°  J1;  Pone  160° 
48' ;  a  on  c  141°  3C. 
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Putnam  County.  I  also  refer  to  this  species  the  crystals  which  are  sometimes  met  with  in 
the  magnesian  limestone  of  Hustis'  farm  in  Phillipstown.  These  crystals  arc  sometimes  half 
an  inch  in  length  by  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  have  the  form  of  right  rhombic 
prisms.  They  arc  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  are  usually  very  easily  decomposed,  being 
converted  into  a  red  oxide  of  iron,  still  retaining  the  crystalline  form  of  the  original  mineral. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  many  varieties  now  referred  to  common  iron  pyrites,  will  hereafter 
be  found  to  belong  to  this  species.  In  the  absence  of  crystalline  forms,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  decide. 

The  massive  and  fibrous  varieties  of  white  iron  pyrites  are  found  abundantly  in  various 
parts  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 

ARSENICAL  IRON  PYRITES. 

Fei  Arwnicil.  limy.  —  Ancniral  Iron.  Ctfarr!an4  an<!  Phillips.  —  Arsenical  Pyrile».  Tfcuimm  —  Mupirkrl. 
Beudant  and  Sktpard.  —  Prismatic  Anionic  Pyrilon.  Jameson.  —  PriioiattKher  Anewe  Kit*.  Mail. 

F*«T-  Description.  Colour  silver-white,  inclining  to  and  passing 

j  into  steel-grey.    Streak  gTcyish  black.  It  occurs  regularly  crys- 

"^-^^  |  s        J^1       tallized  ;  also  massive  and  disseminated.    Primary  form  a  right 

rhombic  prism.  Fig.  467.  M  on  M'  111"  lb'.  Cleavage  pa- 
rallel with  M  and  M',  pretty  distinct ;  traces  parallel  with  P. 
Fracture  uneven.  Lustre  metallic.  Opaque.  Brittle.  Hardness 
from  5.5  to  G.O.  Specific  gravity  form  5.70  to  6.20.  Before 
the  blowpipe,  in  a  bulb  tube,  it  gives  a  sublimate  of  metallic 
arsenic,  and  then  fuses  to  a  black  bead,  which,  after  a  long  continuance  of  the  blast,  becomes 
magnetic  ( Von  Kohell).  Soluble  in  nitric  acid,  with  the  separation  of  sulphur  and  arscnious 
acid.    The  solution  gives  an  abundant  blue  precipitate  with  fcrrocyanatc  of  potassa. 

Composition.  Iron  36 .04,  arsenic  42.89,  sulphur  21 .08  (Stromeyer).  According  to  Beu- 
dant,  the  formula  is  FeSj-f-FcAs,. 

Geological  Situation.  In  this  State,  arsenical  iron  pyrites  has  been  found  only  in  the 
primary  rocks. 

LOCALITIES. 

Essex  Countt.  The  massive  variety,  of  a  tin-white  colour,  is  found  in  a  narrow  vein, 
associated  with  hornblende  and  other  minerals,  in  the  town  of  Lewis,  about  ten  miles  south 
of  Kecseville. 

Oranoe  Countt.  Arsenical  iron  pyrites  is  found  in  various  parts  of  this  county.  Per- 
haps the  most  interesting  locality  is  that  on  Hopkins'  farm,  near  the  village  of  Edenvillc.  It 
is  both  crystallized  and  massive,  but  the  crystals  are  too  much  broken  to  determine  their  form 
with  accuracy.  It  melts  alone  on  charcoal,  with  the  evolution  of  arsenical  fumes,  and  there 
remains  a  black  magnetic  globule.  The  associates  are  powdery  red  oxide  of  iron,  scorodite, 
iron  sinter,  and  gypsum  in  tliin  scales ;  the  whole  being  imbedded  in  white  limestone.  This 
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is  an  exceedingly  interesting  locality,  not  only  on  account  of  the  minerals  which  it  affords, 
but  of  the  apt  illustration  which  it  presents  of  the  changes  produced  in  the  mineral  kingdom 
through  the  influence  of  chemical  agencies. 

Putnam  Counts'.  This  mineral  occurs  in  many  parts  of  this  county,  but  only  two  locali- 
ties are  of  much  importance.  They  are  within  a  few  rods  of  each  other,  and  arc  about  four 
or  five  miles  northwest  from  Carmcl,  and  near  Brown's  serpentine  quarry  in  the  town  of 
Kent.  The  one  is  an  old  mine  hole,  from  which  silver  is  said  to  have  been  obtained.  The 
Bhaft,  which  is  about  forty  feet  deep,  was  cleared  out  a  few  years  since.  The  yellow  pulveru- 
lent sulphuret  of  arsenic  covered  the  sides  of  the  shaft  and  the  timbers  wherever  they  had 
been  immersed  in  the  water,  and  no  doubt  resulted  from  the  decomposition  of  the  arsenical 
pyrites.  Mr.  Mather  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  latter  mineral  is  not  in  the  form  of  a  vein! 
but  that  it  exists  in  a  mass,  and  he  supposes  it  may  be  in  great  quantitiy.*  He  also  states 
that  a  loose  mass  of  arsenical  iron  pyrites,  weighing  from  two  to  three  hundretl  pounds,  said 
to  have  been  dug  out  of  the  road,  was  seen  about  three  miles  west  of  the  mine  above  men- 
tioned, and  perhaps  a  mile  from  Boyd's  corners  in  the  town  of  Kent. 
The  other  locality  is  about  twenty  rods  from  the  preceding,  and  may  be  a  continuation  of 

the  same  deposit.  It  has  not 
been  much  worked,  but  speci- 
mens may  bo  obtained,  of  both 
the  crystallized  and  massive  va- 
rieties. The  forms  observed  in 
this  vicinity  are  those  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  468,  unitaire  of 
Haiiy  ;  Fig.  469,  unibinaire  of 
Haiiy ;  and  Fig.  470.  M  on 
M'  111°  18';  Mono  136°  20'; 
M  on  /  US'  32-;  /  on  /  80° 
24' ;  I  on  z  160°  49' ;  z  on  z 
118"  46'. 

As  arsenic  is  converted  to  various  uses  in  the  arts,  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  localities 
may  hereafter  be  advantageously  wrought. 

Arsenical  iron  pyrites  occurs  at  Monroe  and  Chatham  in  Connecticut,  and  at  Worcester  in 
Massachusetts  ;  but  the  most  interesting  deposit  is  said  to  be  found  at  Franconia  in  New- 
Hampshire. 
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SCORODITE. 


[Prom  the  Greek  tfwpoJov,  garlic  ;  in  alius'00  to  its  odour  under  the  blowpipe.] 

ScorodiUv  Cltanland,  BetuLiat,  Phillips  an<l  T*otu»i.  —  Cuivro  AracniaU  Fcrriftre.  Haul/  7  — 
Fltm-Haloid.  MaU.  —  Cube  Ore.  Sirpird?   (Thi»  mirwnU  »a  incorrectly  suppowd  to  1*  sui 
copper  combined  with  oxide  of  iron.) 

Description.  Colour  leck-grccn  passing  into  white,  olive-green 
and  liver-brown.  Streak  white.  It  occurs  regularly  cryBtallized. 
The  primary  form  is  a  right  rhombic  prism.  Fig.  471.  If  on  M' 
1203  1C  (Phillips).  Cleavage  imperfect  parallel  to  the  planes  MM' 
of  the  prism,  and  to  its  lesser  diagonal.  Fracture  uneven.  Lustre 
inclining  to  adamantine.  Translucent  on  the  edges  to  semi- 
transparent.  Rather  brittle.  Hardness  from  3.5  to  4.0.  Specific 
Before  the  blowpipe,  it  gives  out  an  arsenical  odour,  and  melts  into 
a  reddish  brown  scoria  which  is  attracted  by  the  magnet ;  with  fluxes,  it  exhibits  the  bottle- 
green  colour  characteristic  of  iron.    It  is  soluble  in  nitric  and  muriatic  acids. 

Composition.  Arsenious  acid  31 .40,  protoxide  of  iron  3G. 25,  sulphuric  acid  1.54,  pro- 
toxide of  manganese  4.00,  lime  2.00,  magnesia  2.00,  water  18.00  (Ficiniu). 


gravity  3.16  to  3.30. 


Geological  Situation.  This  mineral  is  associated  widi  arsenical  iron  pyrites  and  other 
minerals,  and  occurs  in  white  limestone. 

Orange  County.  Scoroditc  has  heretofore  been  found  in  the  United  States,  only  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  B.  Hopkins,  near  the  village  of  Edcnvillc  in  the  town  of  Warwick.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  minute  crystals  and  druses  of  a  leek-green,  grass-green  and  greenish  white  colour. 
Before  the  blowpipe  it  fuses  readily,  with  the  extrication  of  arsenical  fumes,  into  a  magnetic 
scoria.  It  is  associated  with  arsenical  pyrites,  iron  sinter,  oxide  of  iron,  etc.,  and  is  found 
in  a  vein  in  white  limestone. 


IRON  SINTER. 

Iran  Sinter.  S*.yarrl.  —  Dinncnal*  of  Iron,  Thomson.  —  futhcilbaror  Rr«in-AII<>]*on.  ;»*»*«. 

Description.  Colour  yellowish  grey,  reddish  or  blackish  brown.  It  occurs  in  kidney-form 
pieces,  soft,  approaching  to  friable.  Fracture  coarse  and  earthy,  sometimes  conchoidal. 
Lustre  vitreous  to  dull.  Soft.  Specific  gravity  2.10.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  intumesces, 
and  some  varieties  emit  a  strong  arsenical  odour,  during  which  they  arc  partly  volatilized. 

Composition.  Arsenic  acid  30.25,  peroxide  of  iron  40.25,  water  with  a  trace  of  sulphuric 
acid  28.50  (Kanten). 
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LOCALITIES. 

This  mineral  was  first  found  by  Friesleben  in  some  old  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Frey- 
berg  in  Saxony,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  some  of  the 
ores  of  arsenic  and  iron.  It  is  not  constant  in  its  composition,  as  the  analysis  of  Klaproth, 
quoted  by  Shepard,  shows  only  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron,  sulphuric  acid  and  water. 

There  is  associated  with  the  arsenical  iron  pyrites  and  scorodite  found  on  Hopkins'  farm 
near  Edenville  in  Orange,  a  substance  which  is  probably  identical  with  the  mineral  above 
described.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  dull  or  earthy  coating  of  a  chrome  yellow,  orange  yel- 
low or  yellowish  white  colour,  sometimes  brown  on  the  surface  and  yellow  within.  It  adheres 
to  the  tongue,  and  may  be  crushed  by  the  nail.  When  heated,  ii  gives  out  water  and  arse- 
nious  acid,  and  at  length  fuses  into  a  dark  brown  or  black  scoria  which  is  attracted  by  the 
magnet.  No  sulphur  or  sulphuric  acid  seems  to  be  contained  in  this  mineral.  I  formerly 
supposed  it  to  be  a  compound  of  sulphur  and  arsenic.  It  is  probably  formed  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  arsenical  iron  pyrites. 


SPATHOSE  IRON. 
[So  named  from  its  tparry  appearance  ] 

Krr  oxi<W  rarhorutf .  —  SpatW  Iron.  PUBipt.  —  Carbonate  of  Iron.  CfcafrW  and  limtm.  —  Rhora- 

bohwlral  Sparry  Iron.  JamrKm.  -  Brachytr^r  1'jracWHaryt.  M,,\s.  -  HMnm>.  B.  ..,.'.;«/.-  Spathic 
Iron.  Sktpa,*. 

Description.  Colour  yellow,  white,  brown  and  black.  Streak 
white.  It  occurs  regularly  crystallized  ;  also  massive  and  dissemi- 
nated. The  primary  form  is  a  rhoinbohedron,  the  faces  of  which 
are  sometimes  curv  ilinear.  Fig.  472.  1'  on  P  107  \  Cleavage 
parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  primary.  Fracture  sometimes  splintery. 
Lustre  brilliant  or  pearly.  Translucent  to  opaque.  Rather  brittle. 
Hardness  from  3.5  to  1.5.  Specific  gravity  from  3.30  to  3.00. 
Before  the  blowpipe,  it  blackens  and  becomes  magnetic,  but  does 
not  melt ;  with  borax,  it  becomes  bottle-green  in  the  reducing  flame, 
and  yellow  in  the  oxidating  one.    Difficultly  soluble  in  acids,  unless  reduced  to  fine  powder. 

Composition.  Protoxide  of  iron  57.50,  carbonic  acid  36.00,  oxide  of  manganese  3.30, 
lime  1 .25  (Klaproth).    It  is  a  carbonate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron.    Formula  FeO.CO,. 

Geological  Situation.  Occurs  in  primitive  and  transition  rocks.  In  the  State  of  New- 
York,  it  is  almost  always  associated  with  specular  iron  ore. 

Uses.  When  abundant,  this  is  a  very  valuable  ore  of  iron.  It  is  thought  to  be  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  steel. 
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LOCALITIES. 

Jefferson  County.  At  ihc  Sterling  ore  bed  in  the  town  of  Antwerp,  spathose  iron  is  found 
in  rhombohedrons  of  a  yellow  and  reddish  brown  colour,  with  crystallized  quartz,  specular 
iron,  and  the  rare  cacoxenite.  It  is  not  abundant,  and  it  probably  passes  into  the  ankeritc 
described  further  on. 

St.  Lawrence  County.  At  the  Dodge  ore  bed  in  the  town  of  Hermon,  this  mineral  occurs 
in  the  form  of  primary  crystals,  which  an;  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  hare  their  faces  bent. 

Schoharie  County.  The  septaria  found  in  this  county  and  elsewhere,  usually  have  minute 
crystals  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  with  a  semi-metallic  lustre.  They  line  the  seams  and  cavi- 
ties, and  are  usually  associated  with  heavy  spar. 

In  Connecticut,  there  is  a  vein  of  spathic  iron  of  considerable  extent  at  Roxbury,  where  it 
is  associated  with  quartz  in  a  mountain  of  gneiss. 

ANKERITE. 
[In  honor  of  Prof.  Anker,  of  the  Johanna-urn  in  Gratz] 
Ankrrito.  Pkilltfo  and  T%mam.  —  Paratomoiu  Limestone.  Jamaon.  —  Paratomn  KaJk-HaJnid.  Ahks  f 

Description.  Colour  white,  sometimes  tinged  with  yellow  and 
brown.  Streak  white.  It  occurs  in  crystals  or  crystalline  masses. 
The  primary  form  is  a  rhombohedron.  Fig.  473.  P  on  P'  106°  IV. 
Cleavage  perfect,  parallel  with  the  primary  faces.  Fracture  uneven. 
Lustre  vitreous.  Slightly  translucent.  Hardness  from  3.5  to  4.0. 
Specific  gravity  from  2.95  to  3.10.  Before  the  blowpipe  alone,  it 
becomes  black  and  acts  on  the  magnet,  but  docs  not  melt ;  with  borax, 
it  melts  into  a  pearl.    Soluble  in  nitric  acid,  with  a  brisk  effervescence. 

Composition.  Carbonic  acid  with  oxide  of  iron  35.31,  lime  50.11,  magnesia  11. 85,  oxide 
of  manganese  3.08  ( Schrotter).  Carbonate  of  lime  51.10,  carbonate  of  magnesia  25.70, 
carbonate  of  iron  2.00,  carbonate  of  manganese  3.00  (Bcrthier). 

Geological  Situation.  This  mineral  was  first  found  in  the  Styrian  mines. 

LOCALITIES. 

Warren  County.  There  is  still  some  uncertainty  in  regard  to  this  mineral.  It  seems  to 
be  intermediate  in  composition  between  brown  spar  and  the  true  spathose  iron,  the  transition 
being  oftentimes  almost  imperceptible.  I  received  a  specimen  from  Dr.  Emmons,  the  locality 
of  which  is  Johnsburgh  in  the  above  county,  which  more  nearly  approaches  this  species  than 
any  other.  This  mineral  has  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  a  somewhat  metallic  lustre.  Specific 
gravity  2.88.    Hardness  about  3.5.    The  angle  of  the  rhombohedron  is  about  106°,  but  the 


Fig.  473. 
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faces  of  the  crystal  are  somewhat  curved  as  in  pearl  spar.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  decrepi- 
tates, but  at  length  becomes  of  a  darker  colour,  and  is  slightly  attracted  by  the  magnet.  It 
is  soluble  with  effervescence  in  dilute  muriatic  acid.    An  analysis  gave  the  following  results  : 

Carbonic  acid   45.00 

Lime,  M   28.00 

Magnesia,      13.75 

Protoxide  of  iron  _  _    11. 25 

Moisture  and  loss,   2.00 

Except  in  the  absence  of  a  small  proportion  of  manganese,  the  above  composition  is  quite 
similar  to  that  of  the  ankcritc  by  Bcrthicr  above  given.* 

Specimens  resembling  the  above,  are  also  found  in  the  rock  accompanying  the  iron  ore  at 
the  Parish  ore  bed  in  St.  Lawrence  county.  But  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  iron 
are  so  liable  to  accidental  mixtures,  that  the  minerals  having  this  composition  require  to  be  par- 
ticularly examined. 

In  Massachusetts,  ankerite  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  coal  formation  at  West-Spring- 
field. 

COPPERAS. 


Fcr  Sulfnt*.  Uaty.  —  Sulplul*  of  Iron.  Clcavdand  and  Phillips.  —  CoppCTM.  SirjnrJ.  —  HcmiprKroMic  Vitriol 
Aikvu.  —  Hfmijjmmlilwch.-*  Vitriol-3«U.  Mail.  —  Mtftntcric  BcHdani. 

Description.  Colour  various  shades  of  green  passing  into  white,  but  more 
frequently,  owing  to  exposure,  it  is  externally  of  a  yellow  or  yellowish  brown 
colour.  Streak  white.  It  occurs  massive,  pulverulent,  and  in  stalactites.  By 
solution  it  may  be  obtained  in  crystals,  the  primary  form  of  which  is  an  oblique 
rhombic  prism.  Fig.  474.  M  on  M  8»°  21' ;  P  on  M  99=>  23'.  Cleavage 
parallel  to  P  perfect,  less  so  parallel  to  M.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Lustre 
vitreous.  More  or  less  translucent  or  transparent.  Hardness  2.0.  Specific 
gravity  from  1 .84  to  1 .97.  Before  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal,  it  becomes  mag- 
netic, and  colours  glass  of  borax  green.  Its  solution  in  water  becomes  black 
on  being  mixed  with  the  tincture  or  infusion  of  galls  ;  and  with  chloride  of  barium,  it  gives  an 
abundant  white  precipitate. 

Composition.  Protoxide  of  iron  25.70,  sulphuric  acid  28.90,  water  45.40  (Bcrzclius). 
The  formula  of  pure  copperas  is  FcO.SOs+7Aq. 

Geological  Situation.  It  is  almost  always  found  associated  with  iron  pyrites,  from  the 
decomposition  of  which  it  has  its  origin.    It  most  frequently  accompanies  coal. 

After  the  statement  that  has  been  made  in  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  this  species  as  the 
result  of  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  refer  to  particular 
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localities.  Those  pyrites  which  are  subject  to  decomposition  usually  afford  specimens  of  the 
sulphate  of  iron,  cither  in  its  pure  form,  or  mixed  with  alumina.  Prof.  Shcpard  remarks, 
that  numerous  localities  of  copperas  have  been  found  in  New-England,  "  in  which  it  exists  in 
the  form  of  crusts  upon  the  surfaces  of  those  mica  slate  rocks,  which  happen  to  abound  in 
iron  pyrites."* 

ALUMINA-SULPHATE  OF  IRON. 

Thin  mineral,  dweribed  by  Dr.  Thomaon,  ia  laid  to  have  been  found  abundantly  in  the  shale  of  the  wrought  out  coal 
bed*  at  Ilurlct  and  Camplit',  near  Glasgow. 

Description.  Colour  snow-white.  It  occurs  in  fine  needles  about  an  inch  long,  having 
some  breadth,  but  no  sensible  thickness.  Taste  sweet  and  astringent.  Soluble  in  water. 
When  heated,  it  loses  water  and  becomes  red. 

« 

Composition.  Sulphuric  acid  35.60,  protoxide  of  iron  13.56,  alumina  7.13,  water  43.71 
(Thomson).  Sulphuric  acid  28.04,  protoxide  of  iron  19.93,  alumina  2.65,  water  48.58 
(TJiomson). 

From  the  above  analyses,  and  those  of  Berthier  and  Phillips,  it  appears  that  the  mineral 
varies  considerably  in  its  composition. 

A  mineral  resembling  the  one  here  described,  is  found  associated  with  the  lignite,  clay  and 
iron  pyrites  at  Rossville  in  Richmond  county. 

CHROME-IRON  ORE. 

FerChromate,  Jfe«y.  —  Chrotnatc  of  Iron.  Ckarxtand  and  PUHipi.  —  Chrome-iron  Ore.  Tkmam.  —  Chromo 
Ore.  S*n>ard.  -  Octahedral  Chrome  Ore.  Jaman.  -  Ortacdrachw  Chrom-En.  AfoAj.  -  Eiaenchrome. 

Description.  Colour  iron-black  or  brownish  black.  Streak  brown. 
It  occurs  regularly  crystallized  ;  also  massive  and  disseminated  in 
grains.  Primary  form  the  regular  octahedron,  Fig.  475.  Cleavage 
parallel  with  the  primary,  but  imperfect.  Fracture  uneven.  Lustre 
imperfectly  metallic.  Opaque.  Hardness  5.5.  Specific  gravity 
from  4.32  to  4.50.  Occasionally  magnetic.  Infusible  by  the  blow- 
pipe alone  ;  with  borax,  it  melts  slowly,  and  on  cooling,  exhibits  the 
fine  green  colour  of  the  oxide  of  chrome.  It  is  insoluble  in  nitric 
acid. 

Composition,  Specimen  from  Bare  hills  near  Baltimore  —  Green  oxide  of  chrome  52.95, 
peroxide  of  iron  29.24,  alumina  12.22,  white  matter  3.09,  water  0.70  (Thomson).  Formula 
FcO  +  Cr,0,. 


•  Trwtw  on  JfiiKral<*y. 
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Dr.  Thomson  remarks,  that  the  reason  of  the  difference  in  the  results  of  Vauquelin,  Lau- 
gier,  Klaproth,  Seybert  and  Berthier,  is  that  they  did  not  employ  pure  specimens.  He  denies 
lhat  silica  is  essential  to  the  mineral,  as  has  been  asserted  by  Berthier  and  others. 

Geological  Situation.  This  mineral  occurs  in  beds,  veins  and  detached  grains  or  crystals, 
in  serpentine,  porphyry  and  trap  rocks.  In  this  State,  it  is  found  only  in  small  quantities  in 
the  beds  of  serpentine,  and  of  the  allied  minerals. 

Uses.  Chrome-iron  ore  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  chromalcs,  some  of  which 
are  highly  esteemed  and  largely  used  as  paints. 

LOCALITIES. 

Putnam  Countv.  Crystals  of  chrotne-iron  ore  arc  occasionally  met  with  in  the  serpentine 
and  magncsian  carbonate  of  lime  at  Huslis'  farm  in  Phillipstown.  A  crystal  has  been  obtained 
here,  with  the  base  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  resembles  black  spinelle,  but  its 
powder  is  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  its  blowpipe  characters  agree  with  those  just  noticed. 

Minute  grains  or  crystals  of  the  same  mineral  have  also  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Carmel,  in  this  county. 

Orange  County.  Minute  octahedrons  of  chrome  ore  are  found  in  a  talcy  mineral  accom- 
panying a  bed  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  at  the  Wilks  mine  in  the  town  of  Monroe. 

Richmond  County.  Octahedral  crystals  of  this  mineral  have  long 
been  credited  to  the  serpentine  at  the  Quarantine  and  elsewhere  in  this 
county.  It  is  probable  that  they  have  sometimes  been  nothing  more 
than  magnetic  iron  ore. 

Westchester  County.  The  serpentine  near  Rye  and  Ncw-Ro- 
chelle,  contains  black  metallic  grains,  which  arc  supposed  to  be  chrome 
iron  ore. 

Fig.  476  represents  a  modified  octahedron  of  this  mineral,  found 
at  Hoboken  in  New- Jersey  (Shepard.) 

VIVIAKITE. 

«f»baW  U"^^^  B^^na  Jamam.  —  DkhromnUKhc.  EukUn-HiloiJ.  Molu. 

Description.  Colour  varying  from  pale  green  to  indigo- 
blue.  Streak  bluish  white,  but  on  exposure  changing  to  in- 
digo blue.  It  occurs  regularly  crystallized ;  also  massive, 
disseminated,  and  in  thin  coats.  Primary  form  a  right  oblique 
angled  prism.  Fig.  477.  M  on  T  125°  18'.  Cleavage  per- 
fect parallel  to  P.  Lustre  pearly,  inclining  to  metallic,  on  P  ; 
on  the  other  faces,  vitreous.  Varies  from  transparent  to 
opaque.  Hardness  from  1 .5  to  2.0.  Specific  gravity  2.66. 
51 
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Before  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal,  it  intumesces  and  melts  into  a  globule  of  a  dark  brown  or 
black  colour,  and  which,  when  the  heat  is-continued,  becomes  magnetic.  Soluble  without 
effervescence  in  muriatic  acid. 

Varieties.  Earthy  Blue  Iron.  This  variety  of  phosphate  of  iron,  sometimes  called  Native 
Prussian  Blue,  occurs  in  a  friable  or  loosely  cohering  state.  On  its  first  exposure,  its  colour 
is  grey,  yellow  or  greenish  white ;  afterwards  it  acquires  a  blue  colour  of  different  degrees  of 
intensity. 

The  Mullicite  of  Thomson,  is  also  identical  with  this  species. 

Composition.  Vivianile— Protoxide  of  iron  41 .23,  phosphoric  acid  31 .18,  water  27.49 
(Stromeyer). 

Earthy  Phosphate— Protoxide  of  iron  32.00,  phosphoric  acid  47.50,  water  20.00  (Kla- 
proth). 

Mullicite,  from  JVeicWy-Protoxide  of  iron  42.65,  phosphoric  acid  24.00,  water 
25.00,  quartz  sand  7.90 (Thomson). 

All  these  varieties,  therefore,  are  hydrous  phosphates  of  iron. 

Geological  Situation.  The  crystalline  varieties  are  often  found  in  primary  rocks,  and  in 
clays  associated  with  bog  iron  ore.  The  earthy  and  friable  varieties  occur  in  peat  bogs. 
These  are  sometimes  used  as  paint*. 

localities. 

Vivianite  occurs  in  crystals,  in  the  fissures  of  the  gneiss  rock,  along  with  stilbite,  feldspar, 
etc.  at  Harlem,  N.  Y.  The  colour  of  the  crystals  is  a  dirty  blue.  The  form  is  the  primary, 
with  the  terminal  edges  replaced  by  planes.  Before  the  blowpipe,  these  crystals  melt  into  a 
black  scoria,  which  is  attracted  by  the  magnet.  In  New-Jersey,  this  mineral  occurs  at  Allen- 
town  in  Monmouth  county,  and  in  various  other  parts  of  the  State.  It  generally  accompanies 
bog  iron  ore  and  other  argillaceous  deposits,  and  is  both  crystalline  and  earthy. 

CACOXENITE. 

[From  the  Greek  xoxos,  bad,  and  fsvof,  a  guest ;  because  its  presence  is  injurious  to  iron  ore.] 
Knkoicnc.  Phillip:  uid  Mo\3,  App.  —  Cwoxcnit*.  IXmstm. — Variety  of  Kkprolhine.  Btudant. 

Description*  Colour  dull  yellow  of  different  tints.  Streak  yellowish  red.  It  occurs  in 
extremely  minute  filamentous  crystals,  generally  disposed  in  diverging  groups,  radiating  from 
a  point ;  and  which  are  said  to  be  irregular  six-sided  prisms  terminated  by  pyramids  of  six 
faces ;  also  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  powder,  when  it  much  resembles  the  common  ochrey 


•  Thi.  min.nl  mm  fint  dcKribtd  ij  J.  Sttmaann,  Profcnor  of  Cbemutiy  in  the  Umreniiiy  of  Pr»iuc.  ■&*»- 
hmfh  Jnnud  o/  Sana.  V.  163. 
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brown  iron  ore.  Lustre  silky.  Adheres  to  the  tongue.  Soft.  Sectile.  Specific  gravity 
2.336  {Richardson).  Before  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal,  it  decrepitates,  and  assumes  a  dark 
red  brown  colour,  but  docs  not  melt ;  with  borax,  it  fuses  readily  into  a  dark  red  coloured 
bead.  Heated  alone  in  a  glass  tube,  it  gives  off  water,  and  the  colour  changes  to  a  dark  brown. 

Composition.  Phosphoric  acid  17.86,  peroxide  of  iron  36.32,  silica  8.90,  alumina  10.01, 
lime  0.15,  water  and  fluoric  acid  25.95  (Sleinmann).  Phosphoric  acid  20.50,  peroxide  of 
iron  43.10,  silica  2.10,  lime  1.10,  magnesia  0.90,  water  30.20,  oxide  of  manganese  a 
trace  (Richardson). 

Geological  Situation.  This  mineral  was  first  found  at  Urbeck  in  Bohemia,  associated 
with  clay  ironstone,  which  occurs  in  the  coal  formation.  It  has  also  been  found  with  specular 
iron  ore,  in  the  Potsdam  sandstone. 

LOCALITIES. 

Cacoxenite  has  been  found  in  considerable  abundance,  accompanying  the  specular  iron  ore 
and  crystallized  quartz,  at  the  Sterling  iron  mine  in  the  town  of  Antwerp,  Jefferson  county. 
The  mineral  occurs  here  in  minute  radiated  tufts  or  stars  made  up  of  leaves  or  fibres,  which 
somewhat  resemble  iron  pyrites.  The  colour,  when  recently  exposed,  is  yellow ;  but  the 
surface  becomes  brown,  and  somewhat  pulverulent,  on  exposure.  The  lustre  of  the  blades 
is  silky,  or  approaching  to  metallic.  Alone  before  the  blowpipe,  it  is  infusible,  but  becomes 
of  a  darker  colour,  and  is  attracted  by  the  magnet.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  karpholite, 
which  is  said  to  be  fusible. 

Inferior  specimens  of  this  mineral  are  also  found  associated  with  red  oxide  of  iron,  on 
Mount  Defiance,  near  Ticonderoga,  Essex  county. 

Prof.  Shepard  suggests  that  this  mineral  is  a  mere  variety  of  Wavcllite,  and  Bcudant  intro- 
duces it  as  an  appendix  to  his  Klaprothine,  the  Azurite  of  Phillips  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
quite  distinct  from  both  those  species. 


ILVAITE. 

[From  the  island  of  Elba,  where  it  was  first  found.] 


.  —  Ihail*.  Tfumsm  and  Bevdaxt. 


Fif.  478. 


Description.  Colour  black,  with  a  shade  of 
green.  Streak  black,  sometimes  inclining  to  green  or  brown. 
It  occurs  regularly  crystallized ;  also  in  masses  composed  of 
diverging  fibres,  and  amorphous.  Primary  form  a  right  rhom- 
bic prism.  Fig.  478.  M  on  M'  112°  37'  (Lelievre) ;  112° 
(Brooke).  Cleavage  distinct  parallel  with  the  longer  diagonal 
of  the  prism ;  less  so  parallel  with  M.  Fracture  conchoids! 
and  uneven.  Lustre  semi-metallic.  Opaque.  Brittle.  Hard- 
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ncas  from  5 . 5  to  6 . 0.  Specific  gravity  from  3 . 82  to  4 . 06.  Before  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal, 
it  fuses  with  slight  intumescence  into  a  black  globule,  which  is  strongly  attracted  by  the  mag- 
net, if  not  heated  to  redness  ;  with  borax,  it  melts  into  a  dark  green  and  almost  opaque  glass. 
It  forms  a  jelly  with  heated  muriatic  acid. 

Composition.  Protoxide  of  iron  52.54,  silica  29.28,  lime  13.78,  oxide  of  manganese 
1.59,  alumina  0.61,  water  1 .27  {Stromeyer). 

Geological  Situation.  The  principal  locality  of  this  mineral  is  the  island  of  Elba,  where 
it  is  found  associated  with  cpidotc,  garnet  and  iron  ore,  in  limestone.  It  has  also  been  met 
with  in  Norway  and  Siberia. 

LOCALITIES. 

According  to  Dr.  Emmons,  this  species  occurs  in  Essex  county  ;#  but  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  the  precise  locality,  nor  can  I  give  any  further  account  of  it. 

Ilvaitc  or  yenite,  according  to  Shcpard,  has  been  found  at  Cumberland,  Rhode-Island,  in 
slender  crystals  in  quartz,  associated  with  hornblende  and  magnetic  iron  ore. 


SILICATE  OF  IRON. 


Description.  In  the  slag  from  the  furnace  for  the  cementation  of  steel,  at  Ramapo  in 
Rockland  county,  there  arc  often  found  cavities  lined  wilh  short  four  and  six-sided  prisms 
with  dihedral  summits,  as  in  Fig.  479.  They  have  an  iron  black  colour  and  metallic  lustre, 
slightly  magnetic.  Easily  fusible  by  the  blowpipe  into  a  bright  iron-blue  globule,  which  is 
attracted  by  the  magnet. 


Fig.  i79. 


Composition.  Protoxide  of  iron  70.00,  silica  30.00.  It  is  therefore  a  silicate  of  iron  : 
FcO.SiO,. 

This  mineral  has  the  same  composition  as  the  anhydrous  silicate 
of  iron  of  Thomson,  but  the  latter  is  said  to  be  infusible  by  the 
blowpipe.  It  is,  however,  exactly  similar  to  the  artificial  silicate 
described  by  Mitschcrlich  as  formed  during  the  refining  process  of 
cast  iron,  and  which  has  the  crystalline  form  of  peridot,  Fig.  479, 
The  primary  being  a  right  rectangular  prism. f  T  on  n  11  10  & ; 
T  on  k  138°  31'. 

The  same  product  is  noticed  by  Bcudant,  under  the  name  of 
peridot  with  a  base  of  iron.J 


♦  flmr.tor',  EAnKrgA  </  Seme,.  II.  129.  —  In  tl,i,  pupcr,  Prof. 

K.Mun  and  UJrp«„bcrg  in  S.cden,  .«)  in  tcvel  „f  Uie  fbuiulrin  of  < 
ibo  nne  tlcnv Ms  as  cnum  miiwiaH  found  in  u»turc. 

I  7V«rf  *,  tU,*»  }ar  fa  fU,  AitA..  L  US. 
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HUDSONITE. 

Description.  Colour  black,  often  with  a  brownish  tamish.  Streak  green.  It  occurs  mas- 
sive, exhibiting  one  very  perfect  cleavage  like  some  varieties  of  pyroxene.  Lustre  vitreous 
to  resinous.  Opaque.  Hardness  from  4.5  to  5.0.  Specific  gravity  3.50.  Alone  before 
the  blowpipe,  it  fuses  with  effervescence  into  a  black  bead,  which  is  attracted  by  the  magnet. 

This  mineral,  which  is  proposed  as  a  new  species,  was  found  by  Dr.  Horton  in  a  vein  of 
quartz  in  the  town  of  Cornwall,  Orange  county.    Its  composition,  according  to  my  analysis, 


is  as  follows,  viz : 

Silica   37.90 

Oxide  of  iron,   36. SO 

Alumina   12.70 

Lime   11.40 

Magnesia   1.92 


It  agrees  more  nearly  with  the  Poli/lite  of  Dr.  Thomson,  than  any  other  mineral  with  which 
I  am  acquainted.  He  describes  that  species  as  being  found  in  a  bed,  in  magnetic  iron  ore, 
at  Ilobokcn  in  New-Jersey.  Colour  black  ;  composed  of  plates  ;  but  one  cleavage  discerni- 
ble. It  resembles  hornblende,  or  still  more  arfwedsonite  in  its  appearance.  Hardness  6.25. 
Alone  it  does  not  fuse* 

The  composition  of  Dr.  Thomson's  mineral  is  as  follows,  viz  : 


Silica  40.04 

Protoxide  of  iron,  34.08 

Protoxide  of  manganese,   6.60 

Alumina   9.42 

Lime   11.54 

Water   0.40 


As  it  regards  composition,  the  hudsonitc  differs  in  its  not  containing  oxide  of  manganese, 
for  which  it  was  carefully  tested,  and  in  its  smaller  proportion  of  lime.  It  strikingly  differs 
also  in  its  hardness,  and  in  the  ease  with  which  it  is  fused  by  the  blowpipe.  The  powder, 
which  is  green,  has  its  colour  heightened  by  the  application  of  heat. 

Opposed  as  I  am  to  the  introduction  of  new  species  on  slight  grounds,  it  is  with  some  hesi- 
tation that  the  above  name,  in  allusion  to  the  river  in  the  vicinity  of  which  it  occurs,  has  been 
proposed  for  the  mineral  in  question.  But  the  characters  which  it  exhibits  seem  to  me  to  be 
sufficiently  important  to  warrant  its  separation. 


•  Ouilwi  of  Mixtraloff.  G™l»ry,  ,yc.  There  i*  umJouliiriily  »  mulakn  in  triwtil  lo  th*  locality  of  Ihu  minora]  u  aboes 
Siren.  I  am  n<*  nwme  uf  Die  ci.Mrr.cc  of  a  Ix-d  of  ir.»sr.rlic  iron  ore  at  HuUjken.  Our  mineral  i>  in  a  ganjtle  of  vihitc  quart*, 
and  has  apparently  not  been  r  jjiwtl  lu  admiitun-  uf  imy  kind,  eicrjit  i>criupi  of  i;lica.  B  jt  lho  (jlack,  hudaonile  mid  white 
quaiti  arc  entirely  diatinrt  in  ill  the  «[*cimcn>  which  I  Uvc  acen,  ami  teem  never  to  pass  into  each  other. 
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ORDER  II.  MANGANESE. 

The  following  species  occur  in  New-York,  viz : 

1.  Oxide  of  Manganese.  2.  Manganese  Spar.  3.  Babingtonite. 


OXIDE  OF  MANGANESE. 

I  have  already  noticed  the  principal  localities  of  the  common  earthy  Oxide  of  Manganese, 
or  Wad  (sec  page  53). 

A  crystalline  mineral,  which  probably  is  the  Grey  Oxide  of  Manganese  of  Phillips,  is 
found  in  nests  and  geodes  in  the  hematitic  iron  ore  at  Unionvale  in  Dutchess  county.  These 
masses  are  made  up  of  very  minute  crystals  of  a  steel  or  lead-grey  colour,  resembling  specular 
iron  ore.  The  crystals  are  apparently  rhombic  prisms.  They  have  a  high  metallic  lustre, 
and  arc  easily  reduced  to  powder. 

The  composition,  according  to  my  analysis,  is  as  follows,  viz : 

Oxide  of  manganese,    83.33 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina,    6.16 

Water,    10.00 

Ilaidinger  has  remarked  that  the  geodes  of  brown  hematite  at  Huttenburg  in  Carinthia  are 
often  adorned  with  crystals  of  arragonite,  of  calcareous  spar,  of  prismatic  manganese  ore, 
or  with  silvery  flakes  of  another  manganesian  mineral  whose  exact  composition  has  not  been 
ascertained.*  So  far  as  it  relates  to  the  manganese  ore,  and  the  silvery  flakes,  the  same 
remark  is  applicable  to  the  hematitic  geodes  which  occur  at  Unionvale. 


Silkroui  Oxide  of  Matiganeee. 


MANGANESE  SPAR. 

'.  —  Silicate  of  Mansamaw.  1\msan.  —  Silirifcroiw  Oxide  of  Man 


Fi|.  480. 


Description.  Colour  pale  rose-red.  Streak  white.  It  occurs 
massive,  but  the  cleavage  is  apparent  in  two  directions  per- 
pendicular to  each  otlier,  exhibiting  as  the  primary  form  a 
doubly  oblique  prism,  Fig.  480  ;  that  parallel  to  P,  highly 
perfect.  M  on  T  121°  ;  M  on  P  93°  to  94°  ;  T  on  P  112° 
30'.  Fracture  even,  or  flat  conchoidal.  Lustre  between  pearly 
and  resinous.  Transparent  to  translucent.  Hardness  from 
5.5toG.O.  Specific  gravity  from  3.50  to  3.90.  Alone  before 
the  blowpipe  on  charcoal,  it  becomes  dark  brown,  and  melts 
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into  a  reddish-brown  or  black  globule  ■  miiU  k        ■  r 

in  powder,  ,t  fa  partly  J£  t^^^^  '  VlOlet*O,0Ured  *~  When 

uiunauc  acid,  the  residuum  assuming  a  white  colour 

silicate  of  manganese.    Formula  MnO  sio  (     ^    *  "  a  true 

the  preceding.  '  a,UnUDa  '  trace  This  differs  much  from 


Geological  Situation.  This  mineral  usuallv  _m. 
rocks.  U8Ually  0O0Ola        magnetic  iron  ore  in  primitive 


LOCALITIES. 


According  to  Dr.  Emmons,  silicate  of  manganese  has  been  found  i„  At  b< 
ties  of  Essex  and  Warren.  1,118  StaU!  m  1,16  co™- 

4.  »»  mtutgue*  ,p„  to  n.  proportim,  or^i  ™  COM"le''b,y  «•» 


BABrNGTONITE. 
ilo  compliment  to  Dr.  Babinotom.) 
■  Ixr*,  PtiUipmd  T-mm. — Amtmm  Attgit-Smm.  MAfe 
Description.  Colour  dark  greenish  black.   It  occur,  regularly  cry stafczed.  The  primary 
FifriBI-  HM«  form>  according  to  Levy,  is  a  doubly  oblique 

prism.  Fig.  481.  P  on  M  92°  34' ;  P  on  T 
88°  ;  M  on  T  112°  30-.  But  it  usually  crys- 
tallizes in  eight-sided  prisms.  Fig.  482.  g  on 
m  132°  15' ;  h  on  m  137°  05'  j  h  on  f  155°  25' 
{Levy).   Sometimes  the  faces  m  are  wanting 
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This  mineral  resembles  some  dark  varieties  of  pyroxene,  from  which  it  was  first  distin- 
guished by  Mr.  Levy.  Mr.  Children  found  it  to  contain  silica,  iron,  manganese,  lime,  and  a 
minute  quantity  of  titanium. 

LOCALITY. 

St.  Lawrence  County.  The  only  known  locality  of  babingtonite  in  the  United  States,  is 
at  Gouverneur  in  this  county,  where  it  was  first  noticed  by  Prof.  Shcpard,  coating  crystals  of 
feldspar. 


ORDER  01  ZINC. 

This  order  contains  only  a  single  species,  viz  : 

1.  Zinc  Blende;  and  to  this  may  be  added  the  artificial  oxide  known  by  the  name  of 
Cadmia. 

ZINC  BLENDE. 
[From  the  German,  signifying  glistening;  in  allusion  to  its  lustre] 

Zinc  Sulfur*,  //any.  —  Sulphurei  of  Zinr.  CUavtaiul  an  J  Phillip.  —  Bkndc,  or  Sulphurrt  of  Zine.  Tie* 
^JSj^CC*Mr>l  Zine  BU'nd'''  Jamtsm-  —  DouW»rdri«che  Gra»»t-Blcivd*.  JlfeU  - Blende.  Bwlanl 

Fig.  483.  Description.  Colour  brown,  yellow,  grey,  green,  red  and  black. 

Streak  varying  with  the  colour.  It  occurs  regularly  crystallized  ;  also 
massive  and  disseminated.  Primary  form  the  rhombic  dodecahedron, 
Pig.  483.  Its  secondary  forms  arc  very  numerous.  Cleavage  perfect, 
parallel  with  the  primary  faces.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Brittle.  Lus- 
tre splendent,  sometimes  adamantine.  Varies  from  transparent  to 
opaque.  Hardness  from  3.5  to  4.0.  Specific  gravity  from  4.00  to 
4  . 20.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  usually  decrepitates  ;  and  though  gene- 
rally infusible  even  with  borax,  it  sometimes  melts  into  a  scoria 
(Thomson).  Its  powder  in  sulphuric  acid  gives  out  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Difficultly  soluble 
in  nitric  acid  ;  its  solution  giving  a  white  precipitate  with  ammonia,  which  is  soluble  in  an 
excess  of  the  alkali. 

Zinc  blende  m  ly  be  distinguished  from  those  varieties  of  galena,  garnet  and  oxide  of  tin, 
which  it  sometimes  resembles,  by  the  case  with  which  it  yields  to  cleavage  in  the  direction  of 
the  primary  faces. 
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Varieties.  There  are  different  varieties  of  this  mineral,  depending  upon  the  structure,  as 
the  crystallized,  the  lamellar,  the  fibrous,  etc. ;  also  depending  upon  the  colour,  as  the  yel- 
low, the  brown,  and  the  black  blende. 

Composition.  Zinc  66.34,  sulphur  33.66  (Arfwedson).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
mineral,  when  pure,  is  a  true  sulphurct  of  zinc,  which  is  composed  of  67  zinc  and  33  sul- 
phur, or  one  atom  of  each  of  the  constituents.  But  the  specimens  generally  contain  variable 
proportions  of  iron,  sometimes  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent.    Formula  ZnS. 

Geological  Situation.  This  mineral  is  usually  associated  with  galena,  whether  it  occurs 
in  primary  or  transition  rocks.  With  the  association  of  the  ore  of  lead,  it  is  found  in  the  lime- 
stones of  the  western  part  of  the  State.  In  St.  Lawrence  and  Sullivan  counties,  it  is  often  in 
large  quantities. 

Uses.  Zinc  blende  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  white  vitriol. 
For  this  purpose,  it  is  subjected  to  heat  in  a  reverbcratory  fumace,  or  exposed  to  the  action 
of  air  and  moisture  ;  by  cither  of  which  processes,  the  blende  attracts  oxygen,  and  is  con- 
verted into  the  sulphate  of  zinc.  This  mineral  is  also  sometimes  used  for  obtaining  metallic 
zinc,  but  the  reduction  is  more  difficult  than  with  some  other  ores  of  this  metal. 

LOCALITIES. 

Columbia  County.  Zinc  blende  is  found  in  various  parts  of  this  county,  associated  with 
galena  and  some  ores  of  copper.  At  the  Ancram  lead  mine,  the  massive  yellow  and  brown 
varieties  both  occur,  but  the  latter  is  the  most  abundant.    The  analysis  of  these  varieties  gave 


the  following  results,  viz : 

1.  II. 

Sulphur                                      33.56  33.20 

Zinc                                             61.64  57.85 

Iron,                                            4.30  6.45 

Gangue                                        0.50  2.50 


No.  I.  was  compact;  No.  II.  foliated. 

This  mineral  is  also  found  at  Livingston's  lead  mine,  and  near  Whiting's  pond  in  the  town 
of  Canaan,  where  it  is  also  associated  with  galena  in  small  veins. 

DuTcnEss  County.  As  the  veins  of  galena  found  in  the  preceding  county  extend  into  this, 
blende  is  probably  associated  with  that  mineral.  No  very  important  locality,  however,  has 
yet  been  reported. 

Herkimer  County-.  On  the  farm  of  Judge  Hurlbut,  in  the  town  of  Salisbury,  about  half 
way  between  the  East  and  West-Canada  creeks,  is  a  small  vein  of  zinc  blende  associated  with 
iron  pyrites.  Mr.  Vanuxem  states  that  this  mineral,  associated  with  galena,  iron  and  copper 
pyrites,  is  found  near  Salisbury  corners. 

Min.-PartII.  52 
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Lewis  County.  The  brown  variety,  both  granular  and  massive,  with  galena  and  calcareous 
spar,  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  veins  in  the  Trenton  limestone,  near  the  village  of  Mar- 
tinsburgh. 

Monroe  County.  Zinc  blende,  of  a  wax-yellow  colour,  both  massive  and  crystallized,  in 
the  form  of  the  dodecahedron  (Fig.  483),  has  been  found  in  cavities  in  the  limestone  near 
Rochester.  It  is  sometimes  associated  with  galena,  but  the  mineral  is  not  abundant,  and 
perfect  crystals  are  exceedingly  rare. 

Montgomery  County.  This  mineral,  in  very  minute  light  yellow  translucent  crystals, 
occurs,  associated  with  galena,  on  Flat  creek,  two  miles  southeast  of  Sprakcr's  basin  in  the 
town  of  Root.  Among  the  forms  arc  the  dodecahedron  (Fig.  4S3),  and  the  regular  oct:*he- 
Fiz.  m.  R*  4«.  <lron,  Fig.  4S4.  g  on  m,  or  g'  on  m'  109- 

— tv  28'  l6"- 

/    \  \  ^S.  Niagara  County.   Crystals  of  7.inc 

j\\           /\  P^^\^\  blende,  having  a  fine  honey  and  wax-yellow 

 V  r  j\3  /      \  /  c°l°uri  orc  found  in  the  limestone  at  Lock- 

yr  j  ~7       \  I s\J  V       /  port-  They  arc  translucent  and  transparent; 

"  j     /  havc  l,,c  form  of  1,10  octallcdron'  thc  c3w3e" 

/  /  Z    /*  cahedron  (Fig.  483  and  484),  and  of  that 

represented  in  Fig.  485  (liortcn). 
Similar  crystals  arc  found  on  Goat  island,  near  Niagara  falls.    They  arc  in  thc  form  of  the 
dodecahedron,  but  usually  imperfect.    They  arc  sometimes  flattened,  and  have  some  of  the 
angles  rounded. 

Oneida  County.  There  arc  several  localities  of  zinc  blende  in  this  county.  Near  Hamilton 
College,  it  has  been  found  in  yellow  and  nearly  transparent  crystals.  Thc  yellow  massive 
variety  is  found  near  thc  villages  of  Rome  and  Vernon. 

Orange  County.  In  the  Highlands,  zinc  blende  occurs  black,  opaque,  nearly  dull,  and 
resembling  some  varieties  of  hornblende.    It  is  not  abundant. 

St.  Lawrence  County.  Since  thc  opening  of  thc  lead  mines  in  this  county,  zinc  blende 
has  been  found  in  various  places,  and  in  some  instances  in  considerable  quantity.  At  Cooper  s 
falls,  it  is  met  with  in  a  vein  of  carbonate  of  lime.  At  Mineral  point,  the  massive  variety  is  in  a 
vein  accompanying  galena,  in  a  similar  ganguc.  Thc  blende  at  both  these  localities  has  a 
brown  colour  and  foliated  structure.  A  specimen  from  Mineral  point  had  thc  following  com 
position,  viz  : 

Sulphur,   32- SO 

Zinc   59.40 

Iron   6.30 

Ganguc  and  loss,  

On  thc  farm  of  Mr.  Belmont  in  the  town  of  Fowler,  there  is,  according  to  Dr.  Emmons,  a 
vein  made  up  in  about  equal  proportions  of  zinc  blende,  iron  and  copper  pyrites.    It  is  about 
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eight  inches  in  width,  1ms  a  course  NNE.  and  SSW.,  and  traverses  a  Lied  of  serpentine  forty 
or  fifty  feet  in  width. 

.Sullivan  County.  In  the  Shawangunk  mountains,  about  two  miles  west  of  the  village  of 
Wurtzboro',  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  canal,  there  is  an 
interesting  deposit  of  zinc  blende,  galena,  copper  pyrites,  with  occasional  masses  and  crystals 
of  iron  pyrites.  The  whole  is  found  in  the  millstone  grit,  of  which  the  mountain  is  composed. 
The  zinc  blende  is  both  crystallized  and  massive.  The  crystals  are  small,  black,  and  very  per- 
fect tetrahedrons,  Fig.  486;  and  of  the  same 
form  with  the  solid  angles  replaced  by  tan- 
gent planes,  Fig.  487.  The  massive  variety 
is  of  various  shades  of  brown,  and  is  often 
so  intimately  mixed  with  the  galena  that  the 
eye  can  scarcely  determine  the  line  of  sepa- 
ration. This  circumstanco  has  interfered 
materially  with  the  processes  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  lead  ore. 

Ulster  County.  Zinc  blende  has  been  found  in  various  parts  of  this  county.  The  best 
locality  is  probably  that  near  the  village  of  Ellenville,  where  it  is  associated  with  galena,  for 
which  extensive  mining  operations  have  been  carried  on.  The  specimens  have  a  brown  colour, 
arc  easily  cleavable,  and  seem  to  be  fragments  of  large  crystals.  The  vein  above  mentioned 
is  in  ihc  millstone  grit  or  sandstone  of  which  the  Shawangunk  mountain  is  composed. 

Westchester  County.  Blende  of  a  dark  colour  and  high  lustre,  occurs  in  rounded  masses, 
with  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  in  the  dolomitic  limestone  in  Eastchcster. 


OXIDE  OF  ZINC,  OR  CADM1A. 

In  the  chimneys  of  the  iron  furnaces  at  Ancram  in  Columbia  county,  and  at  Amcnia  in 
Dutchess,  where  the  licmatitic  ores  arc  employed,  there  is  often  formed  ■  deposit  made  up  of 
layers  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish  colour,  and  having  a  stony  hardness.  The  same  substance 
has  been  observed  in  some  of  the  iron  furnaces  in  France,  and  has  been  called  Cadmium,  or 
Cadmia.  When  first  obtained  from  the  Ancram  furnace,  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  native  pro- 
duct, and  described  by  Dr.  Torrcy  as  a  new  ore  of  zinc*  It  is  now  known,  however,  to 
result  from  the  minute  proportion  of  sulphurct  or  oxide  of  zinc  which  these  ores  contain,  and 
which,  being  volatized  by  the  heat,  is  again  deposited  in  the  form  of  layers  in  the  chimney  of 
the  furnacp.  The  following  is  the  composition  of  two  specimens  of  cadmia  from  the  Ancram 
furnace,  viz : 
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I.  II. 

Oxide  of  zinc,   96 . 1 0  95 . 00 

Oxide  of  iron,   2.90  4.50 

Carbon   1.00  0.50 

It  is,  therefore,  a  nearly  pure  oxide  of  zinc.  The  above  results  agree  very  well  with  those 
obtained  from  an  examination  of  similar  products  in  France. 


ORDER  IV.  LEAD. 


1.  Galena. 

2.  White  Lead  Ore. 

3.  Anglesite. 


4.  Yellow  Lead  Ore. 

5.  Pyromorphite. 

6.  Vauquelinite. 


GALENA. 

[From  the  Latin  galtna,  an  ore  of  silver  and  lead.) 

-  Sulphuret  of  Lead.  PiiUipi  and  ' 


Description.  Colour  bluish  grey,  usually  called  lead-grey.  Streak  unaltered.  It  occurs 
regularly  crystallized  ;  also  granular  and  massive,  sometimes  having  a  lamellar  structure,  and 
at  others  almost  compact,  fta  primary  form  is  a  cube,  Fig.  488. 
Cleavage  parallel  with  the  primary  planes,  highly  perfect,  and  easily 
obtained.  Fracture  even,  or  flat  conchoidal.  Very  frangible  and  sectilc. 
Lustre  brilliant  metallic.  Opaque.  Hardness  from  2.5  to  3.0.  Spe- 
cific gravity  from  7.40  to  7.65.  Fusible  before  the  blowpipe,  with 
the  disengagement  of  fumes  of  sulphur.  When  heated  on  charcoal, 
the  metallic  lead  is  obtained.  Soluble  in  nitric  acid,  forming  a  white 
precipitate  of  sulphate  of  lead.  When  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid 
with  only  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature,  the  solution  produces  a 
precipitate  of  brilliant  blades  of  lead  upon  a  clean  plate  of  zinc,  but  not  upon  a  plate  of  cop- 
per, unless  it  contains  sulphuret  of  silver. 

Composition.  Lead  85.13,  sulphur  13.02  (Thomson).  This  is  nearly  in  the  ratio  of 
one  atom  of  each  of  the  constituents ;  but  it  often  contains  small  quantities  of  sulphuret  of 
silver.   Formula  PbS. 


Fig.  488. 
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Geological  Situation.  This  mineral  is  found  in  v,™.,.  f  

transition  and  the  secondary.    In  this  Sute   Us  found  "      P™*^  ^ 

ton  and  Lockport  limestones  and  7„  ,1,  T      TC1M  rock.  ">  ^  Tien- 

^cKpon  milestones,  and  m  the  coarse  sandstones  of  the  Shawangunk  , 

Uses.  ' 

metal. 


LOCALITIES. 

the  condition  of  mimng  operates  ^  ^^4^3^^-^  * 
of  the  crystalline  forms  which  have  been  obsefved  a„d  a  few  fa"  in  '  7 

ntuition  of  some  of  our  lead  mines.  regard  t0  thc  Present 

Lbwis  Countv.  In  the  vicinity  of  Martinsburgh,  several  veins  of  -.1.    u     u  , 
traversing  the  Trenton  limestone.    It  ia  usualIv  L'T,  J  J  i        *  '  bCCn  f°Und' 

crystals  of  calcareous  spa,   The  «jS^JSS"  J* 
cube  (Fig.  488);  the  regular  octahedron  Fi*  489     ne  Z\  a        f  hcre-  ^  ^ 
*p.aced  by  a  tangent  plane,  Fig.  400 ;  and  ft! ^^^Sj^ 
Fig..  491  and  492.    The  crystals  are  usually  small.  g  *  "plMed'  M  m 


Fig.  490. 


Fig.  491. 


FiS.  IM 


F,g.49J. 


Orange  Countv.  In  the  town  of  Deerpark,  galena  has  re- 
cently been  found  in  small  quantities.  According  to  Dr. 
Horlon,  it  sometimes  has  thc  form  of  the  cube  (Fig.  488),  and 
that  of  the  compound  crystal  represented  in  Fig.  493. 

St.  Lawrence  Countv.  The  Rossic  mines  have  yielded 
thc  finest  crystals  of  galena  which  have  heretofore  been  found 
in  this  State.  Some  of  these  are  of  very  large  size,  and  con- 
sist of  groups  variously  arranged.  They  are  associated  with 
calcareous  spar,  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  celcstine,  etc.  The 
'  forms  ■»       cube  (Fig.  488) ;  and  the  cube 
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Fig.  «M 


with  the  solid  angles  replaced  by  tangent 
planes,  as  in  Figs.  494  and  495. 

At  Mineral  point  on  Black  lake,  the  same 
mineral  occurs  with  similar  associates  as  those 
at  Kossic,  in  the  form  of  the  regular  octahedron 
(Fig.  489),  and  of  the  octahedron  with  two  or 
more  solid  angles  replaced  by  tangent  planes. 
Sullivan  Cocntt.  I  have  heretofore  given 
a  full  description  of  the  deposits  of  galena  which  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  Wurtzboro'.  The 
mine  which  is  there  described  as  belonging  to  the  New-York  ami  Shawangotik  Mining  Com- 
pany, has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  "  Sullivan  Company."  From  information  recently 
received,  it  appears  that  the  ore,  which  is  very  abundant,  yields  about  twenty-two  per  cent, 
of  metallic  lead,  and  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  zinc  blende.  No  attempts  have  yet  been  made 
to  reduce  the  zinc  ore. 

As  this  mine  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  State,  and  has 


:n  very  judici 


juslv 


worked,  I  was  desirous  of  introducing  a  section  of  it  into  this  work.  Tlie  present  proprietor? 
have  obligingly  furnished  me  with  copies  of  the  drawings  made  in  May.  1840,  by  Mr.  John 
Hitz.  A  large  <|tianiiiy  of  ore  was  then  obtained,  and  since  that  time  the  works  have  not 
been  extended.  The  ore  at  this  locality  is  almost  entirely  massive.  A  few  specimens  of 
small  octahedral  crystals  have,  however,  been  found. 

Galena  exists  in  veins  at  Southampton  and  Northampton  in  Massachusetts  ;  at  Middlctown, 
Huntington,  Southington  and  Brookficld  in  Connecticut ;  at  Pcrkiomen  in  Pennsylvania ; 
and  also  m  the  States  of  Vermont  and  Maine.  But  the  most  extensive  deposits  of  this  ore. 
found  in  the  world,  occur  on  the  Upper  Mississipi. 


WHITE  LEAD  ORE. 

Plomb  Cuban**.  Haiy.  -  Carbomir  or  LmlJ  CUartbmd,  Thmsm  and  PMttijn.  —  Dipruinatic  Utd  .Spar. 
Mmam.  -  Dipri«DMi.cIur  Btti  Bujt.  Abks.  -  Whit*  Utd  Ore.  Shtpard.  -  Ceruse.  Omtanl. 

Fig.  4»a  Description.  Colour  white,  passing  into  grey  and  greyish  black; 

also  green  and  blue  by  admixtures  of  copper.  It  occurs  regularly 
crystallized,  and  also  massive  and  pulverulent.  Primary  form  a  right 
rhombic  prism,  Fig.  490.  M  on  31'  117°.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the 
planes  P,  M  and  M',  but  not  distinctly.  Fracture  uneven  and  con- 
choidal.  Lustre  adamantine,  more  or  less  resinous,  and  imperfect 
metallic.  Transparent  to  translucent.  Hardness  from  3.0  to  3.0. 
Specific  gravity  from  G.  16  to  6.73.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  decrepi- 
tates, and  changes  its  colour  into  yellow  and  red ;  upon  charcoal,  it  is 
easily  reduced.  When  thrown  in  powder  upon  ignited  charcoal,  it  yields  a  phosphorescent 
light.  It  is  soluble  with  effervescence  in  nitric  acid.  When  a  bar  of  zinc  is  introduced  into 
the  solution,  it  is  soon  covered  with  blades  of  metallic  lead. 
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Composition.  Carbonic  acid  16.00,  oxide  of  lead  82.00,  water  2.00  (Klaproth).  It  is 
undoubtedly  composed  of  one  atom  of  carbonic  acid  and  one  atom  of  oxide  of  lead ;  but  it 
often  contains  minute  portions  of  alumina,  silica,  etc.    Formula  PbO.CCv 

Geological  Situation.  This  mineral  is  usually  associated  with  galena,  being  found  in 
veins  of  granite,  gneiss  and  limestone. 

LOCALITIES. 

St.  Lawrence  County.  The  lead  mines  of  tliis  county  have  yielded  a  good  deal  of  car- 
lionatc  of  lead  in  an  impure  pulverulent  form.  It  is  commonly  called  lead  ashes,  and  con- 
tains, besides  carbonate  of  lead,  some  sulphate  of  had  and  carbonate  of  lime.  These  salts 
of  lead  have  undoubtedly  been  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  galena,  by  the  reaction  of 
the  carbonates  of  lime.   Neither  of  these  minerals  have  been  found  here  in  a  crystalline  form. 

A  mineral  resembling  the  white  lead  ore,  has  also  been  observed,  in  small  quantities,  asso- 
ciated with  galena,  at  Martinsburgh  in  the  county  of  Lewis. 

Westciiestek  Covntv.  Small  prismatic  crystals  of  the  white  lead  ore,  with  a  high  ada- 
mantine lustre,  associated  with  galena,  copper  pyrites,  etc.,  have  been  found  about  a  mile 
south  of  Sing-Sing.* 

Very  well  characterized  crystals  of  this  mineral  were  formerly  obtained  at  the  Pcrkiomen 
mine  in  Pennsylvania.    They  have  been  obtained  in  abundance  at  the  lead  mines  in  Missouri. 

ANULESITE. 

(From  its  occurring  in  AngUsea,  in  Cornwall,  Eng.) 

I'tomb  Stffclfc  thnf.  -  Sulphate  of  Lead.  CUmtinJ,  Phillip  and  7W*™.-  Priamatie  Lead  Spar.  Jcnu- 
«».  -  PrUouU^cLcf  Bki-Baiyt.  M>is.  -  Anglc.it*.  iWani  and  SirparJ. 

Fi*.  49:.  Description.  Colour  white,  grey  or  yellowish  ;  sometimes 

green  or  blue,  owing  to  oxide  of  copper.  Streak  white.  It  occurs 
regularly  crystallized  ;  also  massive,  disseminated  and  pulverulent. 
Primary  form  a  right  rhombic  prism,  Fig.  497.  M  on  M'  103°  42'. 
Cleavage  parallel  with  the  primary  planes.  Fracture  conchoidal. 
Lustre  adamantine,  inclining  to  vitreous  or  resinous.  Transparent 
to  translucent.  Brittle.  Hardness  3.0.  Specific  gravity  from  6 . 23 
to  6.31.  Fusible  by  the  blowpipe,  in  the  outer  flame,  into  a  white 
slag ;  in  the  reducing  flame,  it  effervesces,  and  is  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  without  effervescence,  in  which  it  differs 
from  white  lead  ore. 
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Composition.  Oxide  of  lead  72.47,  sulphuric  acid  26.09,  water  0.12,  silica  0.51  (Siro- 
meyer).    Formula  PbO.SO,. 

Geological  Situation.  This  mineral,  like  the  last,  is  almost  always  associated  with 
galena. 

LOCALITIES. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  this  mineral,  in  a  pulverulent  state,  has  been  found  asso- 
ciated willi  carbonate  of  lead,  at  the  Rossie  mine  in  St.  Lawrence  county.  It  is,  of  course, 
the  result  of  decomposition  of  galena.  It  has  not  been  observed  in  a  crystalline  form  at  any 
of  our  lead  mines. 

This  mineral  occurs  with  galena  in  the  Missouri  lead  mines,  and  in  that  of  Southampton 
in  Massachusetts. 

YELLOW  LEAD  ORE. 

Plomb  Moljbdatf.  ttioy.  —  Molvbdat*  of  Lead.  Cltavdatul,  Phillips  and  Tkimstm.  —  Pyramid.]  Lead  Spaj. 
Jameu*.  -  Pyramidalcr  Bfci  BanL  AM,.  -  Yellow  Lead  Ore.  Sirpard.  -  Mcltnoae.  Bezant. 

Description.  Colour  usually  orange  or  wax-yellow,  passing  into 
grey  or  brown,  rarely  green  or  red.  Streak  white.  It  occurs  regu- 
larly crystallized ;  also  massive,  in  crusts  and  cellular.  Primary 
form  tho  octahedron  with  a  square  base.  Fig.  498.  P  on  P'  131° 
15' ;  P  on  P  and  P'  on  P'  99°  50.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  plane* 
of  the  primary.  Fracture  uneven  and  conchoidal.  Lustre  resinous. 
Translucent,  or  translucent  on  the  edges.  Brittle.  Hardness  3.0. 
Specific  gravity  from  6.69  to  6.76.  Before  the  blowpipe  on  char- 
coal, it  melts,  and  is  absorbed  by  it,  leaving  behind  some  globules  of 
reduced  lead.  Dissolves  in  concentrated  muriatic  acid,  under  sepa- 
ration of  chloride  of  lead,  producing  a  green  solution,  which,  on  being  somewhat  diluted  and 
stirred  with  an  iron  spatula,  acquires  a  blue  colour  {Kobel). 

Composition.  Oxide  of  lead  60.86,  molybdic  acid  39.14  (Berzelius).  The  formula  is 
Pb.MoO,. 

Geological  Situation.  It  is  said  to  occur  in  compact  limestone  at  Bleiberg  at  Carinthia, 
and  also  in  France  and  Saxony. 

localities. 

The  only  locality  that  has  been  credited  to  this  State,  is  the  Ancram  mine  in  Columbia 
county,  where,  if  the  yellow  lead  ore  docs  occur,  it  is  associated  with  galena.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  of  rare  occurrence. 
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It  has  been  found  in  small  quantities  at  the  Perkiomen  lead  mine  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
it  is  associated  with  other  salts  of  lead.  It  occurs  in  small  quadrangular  tables  with  bevelled 
edges,  or  with  truncated  angles.  The  same  mineral,  in  the  form  of  small  tabular  crystals  of 
a  dark  wax-yellow,  attached  to  crystallized  quartz,  also  occurs  at  the  Southampton  lead  mine 
in  Massachusetts. 


PYROMORPHITE. 


PhwpbtU-.  ffaiiy.  —  Phoaphntr  at  Lend.  Cmrviiimf  and  PiiPipa.  —  Rhombohrdral  Lcad-Spu. 
ion.  —  Rbomboeilrincber  Blci-Biryt.  .V"4-j.  —  Pjrromarjihite.  Bmtlanl  ai 


d 


u 


M 


Description.  Colour  usually  green  or  brown,  sometimes  yellow  and 
white.  Streak  white.  It  occurs  regularly  crystallized  ;  also  botryoidali 
reniform  and  massive.  Primary  form  a  regular  six-sided  prism.  Fig. 
499  is  a  secondary  form.  M  on  M'  120°  ;  P  on  M  or  M'  903  ;  M  or  M' 
on  d'  150°  ;  M  on  C  or  M'  on  tf  131°  45' ;  P  on  c  or  t?  138°  30' ;  c~  on 
c  or  c"  110"  5'  (Phillips).  Cleavage  parallel  with  If,  and  also  with  c- 
Fracture  imperfectly  conchoidal  and  dull.  From  translucent  to  translu- 
luccnt  on  the  edges.  Hardness  3.5  to  4.0.  Specific  gravity  G . 90  to 
7.30.  Before  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal,  it  melts  in  the  outer  flame  into  a  globule,  which 
crystallizes  on  cooling,  and  becomes  brown  ;  in  the  reducing  flame,  the  globule  appears 
bluish,  is  luminous  while  hot,  and  on  cooling,  crystallizes  with  large  facets  of  a  lighter  colour, 
having  somewhat  the  aspect  of  mother-of-pearl.  It  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid  ;  and  when  a  bar 
of  zinc  is  introduced  into  the  solution,  blades  of  metallic  lead  are  deposited  on  it. 

Composition.  Oxide  of  lead  78.50,  phosphoric  acid  19.73,  muriatic  acid  1.65  (Kla- 
proth). 

Geological  Situation.  It  occurs  in  veins  in  primitive  and  transition  rocks,  associated 
with  galena  and  other  ores  of  lead  and  of  copper. 

LOCALITIES. 

Fine  specimens  of  pyromorphite  have  been  found  at  a  mine  about  a  mile  south  of  Sing- 
Sing  in  Westchester  county,  where  it  was  associated  with  galena,  anglesite,  malachite  and 
copper  pyrites.* 

The  same  mineral  has  also  been  found  at  the  Perkiomen  lead  mine  in  Pennsylvania,  and  at 
a  lead  mine  in  Lenox,  Massachusetts. 


•  Anmh  ,/  (A<  Z*mim  •/  AVumi  H»Ury  of  ]*»?■*,  IV.  77. 
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418  DESCRIPTIVE  MINERALOGY. 

VAUQUELINITE. 
[In  honour  of  the  celebrated  French  chemist,  Vauquelin.) 

Cirpnwm  Chromalc  of  Lead.  Cltattland.  —  Vnuquelinite.  Philips,  Skepard  und  Brndant.  —  Cuprco-Cbronut* 
of  Led.  T>um*m.  -  Heiniprumtucher  AWanochlot-MJachU.  *h 

Description.  Colour  dark  green,  approaching  olive  green.  Streak 
siskin-green  or  brownish.  It  occurs  regularly  crystallized,  and  also 
massive.  The  crystals  arc  small.  The  primary  form  is  supposed 
to  be  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  Dr.  Thomson  says  it  is  a  rhom- 
boid, having  nearly  the  same  angles  as  chabazitc.  Fracture  uneven.  They  are  often  com- 
pound, as  in  the  accompanying  Fig.  500.  P  on  P'  over  the  summit,  1343  30' ;  P  on  h  149° 
(Phillips).  Lustre  faintly  resinous,  or  dull.  Faintly  translucent  or  opaque.  Hardness 
from  2.5  to  3.0.  Specific  gravity  5.80  (Phillips);  from  6.80  to  7.20  (Beudant).  Alone 
before  the  blowpipe  upon  charcoal,  it  melts  with  much  frothing,  and  yields  a  few  small  grains 
of  lead.  It  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  The  solution  exhibits  the  characters  of  chromic  acid, 
and  causes  a  deposit  of  metallic  copper  upon  a  bar  of  iron,  and  also  blades  of  lead  upon  a 
bar  of  zinc.  The  solution  of  vanadiale  of  lead  gives  a  copious  white  precipitate  with  nitrate 
of  silver,  which  is  not  the  case  with  vauquelinite. 

Composition.  Chromic  acid  28.33,  protoxide  of  lead  60.87,  oxide  of  copper  10.80 
(Berzelius).  It  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  the  subchromatc  of  lead  and  the  chromate  of 
copper.    Formula  2Pb0.CrO,+CuO.CrO1. 

Geological  Situation.  This  mineral  was  first  found  associated  with  the  chromate  of  lead 
from  Siberia,  where  it  occurs  on  quartz.  It  has  also  been  obtained  at  Pont  Gibaud  in  the 
Puy  dc  Dome,  and  is  said  to  accompany  the  chromate  of  lead  from  Brazil. 

locality. 

The  only  known  locality  of  this  mineral  in  the  United  Slates,  is  a  mile  south  of  Sing-Sing 
in  Westchester  county,  where,  as  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Torrcy,  a  specimen  was  some 
years  since  obtained.  It  was  in  the  form  of  small  mammillary  concretions,  and  also  in  a  gra- 
nular and  sub-pulverulent  form.  Colour  green  and  brownish  green.  Lustre  resinous.  Brittle. 
Powder  greenish  yellow.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  grows  darker  and  decrepitates,  but  preserves 
its  green  colour;  with  borax,  it  forms  a  fine  green  bead* 

Dr.  Torrcy  states  that  the  Sing-Sing  mineral  agrees  in  every  respect  with  specimens  of 
vauquelinite  from  Siberia. 


•  Torrcy.  An**U  of  <A<  l^cnm  of  Nfni  Hutery  of  AW  York  IV.  76. 
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ORDER  V.  BISMUTH. 

1.  Native  Bismuth. 


Fig.  JO). 


NATIVE  BISMUTH. 

—  Native  Biamuth.  Cteavtlaml,  PAiUi/a,'  Tktnum  and  Rktpatd.  — 
OcUhodro.1  Buunuth.  Januxm. —  Octa«dri*ch»  Wkmuth.  Ateis. 


Desciution.  Colour  silver-white  with  a  tint  of  red  ;  liable  to  tar- 
nish. It  occurs  regularly  crystallized  ;  also  massive,  disseminated, 
and  in  leaves  having  a  feathery  surface.  Primary  form  the  regular 
octahedron,  Fig.  501.  Cleavage  parallel  with  the  planes  of  the  pri- 
mary. Lustre  metallic.  Soft.  Scctile.  Opaque.  Hardness  from  2.0 
to  2.5.  Specific  gravity  9.74.  Very  fusible  by  the  blowpipe,  giving 
a  yellow  oxide,  which  is  deposited  on  the  charcoal.  Soluble  in  nitric 
acid,  with  the  disengagement  of  nitrous  acid  vapours.  When  the 
solution  is  diluted,  a  white  curdy  precipitate  falls.  In  a  glass  tube 
it  gives  almost  no  smoke,  and  the  metal  becomes  covered  with  a  fused  oxide  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  which  on  cooling  becomes  yellow.  By  this  reaction,  it  is  distinguished  from  native 
i(Von  Kobelt). 


Composition.  This  substance,  when  found  in  nature,  is  often  mixed  with  small  quantities 
of  sulphur  and  arsenic. 

Geological  Situation.  It  occurs  in  veins  in  primitive  rocks,  as  gneiss,  mica  slate,  etc. 

LOCALITIES. 

Dr.  Emmons  states  that  he  has  found  a  single  specimen  of  native  bismuth  in  Essex  county.* 
The  only  other  known  locality  in  the  United  Slates,  is  Monroe,  Connecticut,  where  it  is  found 
in  a  bed  of  quartz  with  galena,  zinc  blende,  wolfram,  etc. 
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ORDER  VI.  COPPER. 

This  order  includes  the  following  species,  viz : 

1.  Native  Copper.  4.  Copper  Pyrites. 

2.  Red  Copper  ore.  5.  Green  Malachite. 

3.  Vitreous  Copper.  G.  Azurite. 

NATIVE  COPPER. 

Cuirre  N»«if.  Haiti.  —  Native  Copper.  Cltaveland,  PkiUipi,  Stfjwrd  unci  TTumsim.  —  Octahedral  Capper. 
Jam,***.  -  OcUeJmche.  Kupfer.  JWks.  -  Cuivre.  B<ioU*t. 

Description.  Colour  copper-red.  Streak  shining,  but  unchanged 
in  colour.  It  occurs  regularly  crystallized  ;  also  capillary,  dendritic, 
in  thin  plates  and  massive.  Primary  form  the  cube,  Fig.  502  ;  but  it 
is  also  found  in  octahedrons  and  in  compound  crystals.  Cleavage 
none.  Fracture  hackly.  Lustre  metallic.  Ductile.  Opaque.  Hard- 
ness from  2.5  to  3.0.  Specific  gravity  from  8.50  to  8.90.  Before 
the  blowpipe,  it  melts  easily  ;  and  on  cooling,  is  covered  with  a  coat 
of  oxide.  It  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  to  which  it  gives  a  green  colour, 
solution  in  sufficient  quantity,  produces  a  fine  blue  transparent  solu- 

Geolocical  Situation.  This  mineral  occurs  in  gTanite,  gneiss  and  mica  slate,  primitive 
limestone  and  serpentine  ;  also  in  secondary  limestone  and  sandstone. 

LOCALITIES. 

Washington  CotJNTr.  Native  copper  has  been  found  in  this  county,  but  the  precise  loca- 
lity is  as  yet  unknown. 

Detached  masses  of  native  copper  of  various  sizes  occur  throughout  the  United  States, 
especially  in  Michigan,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  the  territory  of  Iowa.  Similar  masses,  some- 
times of  large  size,  arc  found  in  the  soil  in  various  parts  of  New-Jersey,  where  thin  shecta  of 
nearly  pure  native  copper  are  frequently  observed  traversing  the  red  sandstone  in  the  form  of 
narrow  Teins.  These  sheets  closely  resemble  the  copper  of  cementation,  and  they  are  often 
covered  on  either  side  by  a  coaling  of  the  oxide  or  carbonate  of  copper.* 

Native  copper  also  abounds  in  the  greenstone  trap  and  red  sandstone  formations  of  Connec- 
ticut and  Massachusetts,  and  in  similar  situations  in  Michigan  and  Iowa. 


•  See  i  piper  b/  the  author,  in  the  AmmM  J~™l »/  Some*.  XXX  VI.  107. 
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RED  COPPER  ORE. 

Cuivre  OxiduW.  flasy.  —  Red  Oxide  of  Copper.  Cfeawif*/,  PkUHpt  and  Thmsm.  —  Red  Copper  On-.  S*r- 
fttri.  -  Octahedral  Red  Copper  Ore.  JhUH,  -  Octaodriaehe.  Kupfer  En.  JVfoti.  -  Zigudiae.  MM 

"i  M3-  Description.  Colour  red  of  various  shades,  especially  cochineal- 

red.  Slreak  several  shades  of  brownish  red,  shining.  It  occurs 
regularly  crystallized,  and  also  in  the  form  of  the  octahedron  and 
its  modifications  ;  also  massive,  disseminated,  friable  or  earthy. 
Primary  form  the  regular  octahedron,  Fig.  503.  Cleavage  parallel 
with  the  primary  planes,  but  not  easily  obtained.  Fracture  uneven. 
Lustre  adamantine,  inclining  to  semi-metallic.  Varies  from  translu- 
cent to  opaque.  Brittle.  Hardness  from  3.5  to  4.0.  Specific  gra- 
vity from  5 .60  to  6 . 10.  Before  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal,  it  is  easily 
reduced  into  a  globule  of  copper  ;  with  borax,  it  fuses  readily  into  a  green  glass.  It  is  solu- 
ble in  nitre  and  muriatic  acids.  The  solution  in  muriatic  acid  gives  with  caustic  potash  an 
ochre-yellow  precipitate. 

Varieties.  Capillary  Red  Copper  Ore.  This  differs  chiefly  in  being  made  up  of  extremely 
slender  and  elongated  crystals,  which  sometimes  appear  reticulated,  or  even  fibrous. 

Compact  Red  Copper  Ore.  Of  a  brick-red  or  brownish-red  colour,  and  commonly  with  an 
earthy  fracture,  sometimes  glistening.    It  generally  contains  oxide  of  iron. 

Composition.  Copper  85.50,  oxygen  11 .50  (Chenevix).    Formula  Cu,0. 

Geological  Situation.  It  occurs  in  veins,  beds  and  smaller  masses,  in  primitive,  transi- 
tion and  secondary  rocks,  and  is  associated  with  other  ores  of  copper  and  iron. 

localities. 

According  to  Mr.  Mather,  this  mineral  is  found  in  thin  scams  associated  with  green  carbo- 
nate of  copper,  in  the  trap  rocks  two  miles  from  Ladenton  in  the  county  of  Rockland.* 

The  red  copper  ore,  occurs  imperfectly  crystallized  and  massive,  at  the  Schuyler,  Bridge- 
water  and  Flcmington  copper  mines  in  New-Jersey.  Some  of  the  specimens  have  a  lead- 
grey  colour,  and  a  high  metallic  lustre  ;  while  others  vary  in  colour  from  purple  to  brick-red, 
and  have  a  compact  structure  and  an  earthy  fracture.  The  powder  of  all  of  them,  however, 
is  reddish.  It  is  also  found  in  thin  veins,  sometimes  associated  with  native  copper,  in  the  red 
•hale  near  the  city  of  New-Brunswick  in  the  same  State. 


•  fcl>4  Oiotoficsl  RfXfU.  1939. 
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VITREOUS  COPPER. 

Sulfur*.  Has*. -Sulphur*  of  Copper.  Ckwtand  *nd  flMfpJ.  -  ^P^^J^J£°^Z 
Copper. 


M 


M 


Description.  Colour  blackish  lead-grey.  Streak  similar.  H  oc 
curs  regularly  crystallized  ;  also  in  granular  concretions  and  massive. 
Primary  form  a  right  rhombic  prism.  Fig.  504.  M  on  M'  1 19°  35'. 
It  is  often  found  in  regular  six-sided  prisms.  (According  to  some  au- 
thors, the  primary  is  a  cube.)  Cleavage  very  imperfect.  Fracture 
conchoidal  and  uneven.  Lustre  metallic.  Opaque.  Sectilc.  Hard- 
ness from  2 . 5  to  3 . 0.  Specie  gravity  from  5 . 69  to  5 . 80.  Before 
the  blowpipe  alone,  fusible  with  sputtering;  and  with  carbonate  of 
soda,  gives  grains  of  copper.  Soluble  in  hot  nitric  acid,  leaving  the  sulphur  unacted  on. 
When  the  solution  is  treated  with  excess  of  ammonia,  it  becomes  of  a  fine  blue  colour.  I  he 
copper  is  also  deposited  upon  a  clean  plate  of  iron. 

CoMPoamoN.  Specimen  from  Siberia- Copper  78.50,  sulphur  18.50,  iron  2.25  (Kla- 

r "specimen  from  Cornwall  —  Copper  77 . 1 6,  sulphur  22 . 16,  iron  1 .45  ( Thomson).  For- 
mula Cu,S. 

Geolooical  Situation.  This  mineral  occurs  in  veins  and  beds,  accompanying  other  ores 
of  copper. 

LOCALITIES. 

Columbia  County.  Vitreous  copper,  associated  with  copper  pyrites,  has  been  found  in  the 
veins  of  galena  which  occur  in  the  town  of  Canaan.  It  has  also  been  observed  on  the  farm 
of  John  F.  Catlin,  of  Austerlitz,  in  a  vein  of  white  quartz,  passing  through  limestone ;  also 
on  the  mountain  cast  of  Green  river.    It  is  only  found  massive. 

Dutchess  County.  On  the  farm  of  Judge  Bockee,  in  the  town  of  Northeast,  this  mineral 
has  been  found  with  similar  associates  to  those  just  noticed. 

Mr.  Mather  informs  us  that  small  quantities  of  the  black  sulphuret  of  copper,  galena,  blende, 
and  the  green  and  blue  carbonates  of  copper,  arc  extensively  diffused  in  a  stratum  of  calca- 
reous conglomerate  or  breccia,  in  various  parts  of  Greene,  Ulster,  Sullivan  and  Delaware 
counties,  but  the  stratum  is  nowhere  more  than  eighteen  inches  in  thickness.  These  mine- 
rals, although  frequently  observed,  do  not,  however,  appear  to  exist  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
give  them  any  importance  in  an  economical  point  of  view.* 
Vitreous  copper  is  found  at  the  copper  mines  in  New-Jersey  and  Connecticut. 


•  Mather.   i\Vu-  I'M  Onlttiial  Rqmu,  1840. 
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COPPER  PYRITES. 

CuivroPjrriUrux.  py[jtou,c 
Copper  Pyrite.  SUpard.  -  PftwrnmcL^TS,!^^!^  PkUUrt  »nd  *W».  -  Yellow 


Ktabri™,  with  Jlfc LSlt    Ua , ,l,ap0  "  fc  "  ' 

g     rcPlaced  by  small  triangular  Diaries  Prn^ 
jure  unercnorconchoi(|a]    Luslrcnicta])      BriiS    r!Z".,  n 
Hardness  from  i  smi  n  c      c        .    J  "ru"e-   Katner  sectile. 
ncssirom3.oto4.0.  Specific  gravity  from  4. 15  to  4  30  F„.iM„ 

,nnif acid-  >-i„gsUlPhu,y  Thesition;s3ra 

blue  colour  upon  the  addition  of  a  sufficient  r      aMUmes  a 

dk.  0.»  »«■*>»  -  Cppc,  33. 12,       30.00,  .»lpk„  „  .„,, 

Shawugunk  „,oum.i„,,  ,„d on^  jT  0f  *• 

LOCALITIES. 

Columbia  County.  Copper  pyrites,  of  a  fine  brass-yellow  colour  is  usuallv  as^i  ,  a  ■ 
greater  or  less  quantities  with  the  galena  and  zinc  b.cnde  found  in  var.o  ,  ^flT ou  tv" 
The  best  specimens  that  I  have  seen  are  from  the  Ancram  lead  mine,  where  th «Z  T  ,  T 
occurs  m  masses  of  cons.derable  size,  and  has  the  beautiful  blue  l^^ST 

Z.nc  blende,  and  ,s  often  associated  with  quartz  and  sulphate  of  barytes  8 

:sS£3&s  srs   r  b ihat  on  ,he  fann  ^ 

zinc  blende.  The  same  L  nera  aTso  found  T  IS?  "  I*  "  ^  fiale°a  and 
lb.  town  of  Ameraa.  °  "         qUanUt,e8'        'im'Iar  "^iates,  in 
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Erie  County.  According  to  Mr.  Vanuxem,  minute  quantities  of  copper  pyrites  are  found 
at  Black-Rock,  and  elsewhere  in  this  county.  By  decomposition,  it  gives  rise  to  stains  of  the 
green  carbonate  of  copper. 

Herkimer  County.  Near  Salisbury  corners,  the  excavations  in  the  calciferous  sandstone 
have  furnished  small  specimens  of  copper  pyrites,  with  those  of  iron  pyrites,  zinc  blende  and 
galena.*    It  is  almost  impossible,  however,  to  obtain  specimens  at  the  present  time. 

Jefferson  County.  Minute  specimens  of  this  ore  of  copper  were,  a  few  years  since, 
found  on  the  banks  of  Muscolunge  lake  in  the  town  of  Alexandria. 

Niagara  County.  Small  particles  of  copper  pyrites  and  green  carbonate  of  copper  i 
in  the  grey  band  at  Lewiston  ;t  and  it  is  also  said  to  have  been  found  in  Oneida  county. 

Orange  County.  Copper  pyrites  is  found  in  small  quantities,  associated  with  the  i 
minerals  which  occur  near  the  village  of  Edenville.    It  is  also  found  at  the  O'Neil  i 
in  the  town  of  Monroe. 

Putnam  County.  In  the  gneiss  rock  at  the  Phillips  iron  mine,  eight  miles  northeast  of 
Coldspring  landing,  small  masses  of  pyritous  and  green  carbonate  of  copper  arc  occasionally 
found  with  iron  pyrites. 

St.  Lawrence  County.  This  mineral  occurs  at  several  localities  in  this  county.  One  of 
these  is  about  five  miles  from  Uossie,  beyond  I)e  Long's  mill.  Several  tons  were  raised  at 
this  mine  in  searching  for  a  bed  of  iron  ore,  and  it  has  been  thought  to  be  a  rich  vein.  Ano- 
ther occurs  near  Canton,  where  the  ore  is  found  in  thin  beds,  apparently  between  the  layers 
of  limestone,  nearly  in  a  horizontal  direction.  These  ores  yield  about  twelve  per  cent,  of 
metallic  copper4 

At  the  Rossie  lead  mine,  specimens  of 
crystallized  copper  pyrites  have  been  found 
in  the  galena.  They  exhibit  trihedral  termi- 
nations, a  little  rounded  like  some  crystals 
of  calcareous  spar.  Also  the  forms  repre- 
sented in  Figs.  506  and  507,  of  which  the 
latter  is  a  twin,  composed  of  about  equal 
parts  of  an  octahedron,  one  half  of  which  is 
turned  half  round.  P  on  P'  125°  30' ;  I  on 
/'  71°  10'. 

Sullivan  County.  This  mineral  occurs  in  considerable  abundance,  associated  with  galena 
and  zinc  blende,  at  the  mine  near  Wurtzborougli.  It  is  found  both 
crystallized  and  massive.  It  has  a  beautiful  tarnish,  and  is  sometimes 
coated  with  green  carbonate  of  copper.  The  crystals  are  in  the  form 
of  the  octahedron  with  the  modification  represented  in  Fig.  508,  but 
they  arc  seldom  perfect.  P  on  c  140°  30'.  The  ganguc  is  quartz, 
which  is  both  massive  and  crystallized. 


F>£.  506. 
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Ulster  County.  This  mineral  is  occasionally  found  associated  with  | 
etc.  in  quartz,  at  the  Ellenville  and  Red-bridge  mines. 

Westchester  County.  Copper  pyrites  has  been  found  in  the  white  limestone  in  various 
parts  of  this  county,  but  the  localities  arc  of  little  importance.  Good  specimens  were  for* 
merly  obtained  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  prison  at  Sing-Sing,  where  it  is  said  that  a 
shaft  was  sunk,  previously  to  the  American  Revolution,  by  a  British  officer.  Native  silver, 
copper  and  lead  ore,  were  the  reputed  products  of  the  mine  ;  but  the  information  which  we 
possess  on  the  subject  is  quite  vague.  This  mine  was  drained  a  few  years  since,  but  not 
worked.  The  rock  is  the  dolomitic  limestone,  containing  pyroxene  and  some  magnetic 
pyrites. 

Rockland  County.  This  mineral  is  sometimes  sparingly  disseminated  in  the  trap  at  Pier- 
mont. 

Warren  Countt.  Imperfect  crystals  have  been  found  in  white  limestone  in  the  town  of 
Chester. 

GREEN  MALACHITE. 
[From  tho  Greek  («Xa^,  «  mallow ;  because  of  its  colour.) 

Cuivrc  Cartonali1  Vert*.  /falhr.  —  Green  Carbonate  of  Copper.  Cttavdand  and  Pkillija.  —  Green 
'.  —  Hrilroaa  Dicarbonatc  of  Copper.  Tbmscm.  —  Hemipriimatie  Green  Malachite. 


Description.  Colour  various  shades  of  green.  Streak  green,  but  paler.  It  occurs  regu- 
larly crystallized,  compact  and  earthy  ;  also  in  slender  fibres,  which  are  fasciculated  or  stel- 
lated. Primary  form  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  M  on  M'  107°  20';  P  on  M  or  M'  112" 
52'  {Brooke).  According  to  Phillips,  the  primary  is  a  right  oblique  angled  prism,  II  on  M' 
123°  35' ;  and  Beudant  makes  it  a  right  rhombic  prism,  with  the  angles  103°  and  77°.  The 
crystals  are  very  minute,  and  usually  compound.  Cleavage  perfect  parallel  to  the  planes  P 
and  M  ;  difficult  parallel  to  P  (Phillips).  Fracture  uneven,  conchoidal  and  even.  Lustre 
adamantine,  inclining  to  vitreous,  sometimes  silky.  Varies  from  translucent  to  opaque. 
Brittle.  Hardness  from  3 . 5  to  4 . 0.  Specific  gravity  from  3 . 50  to  4 . 00.  Before  the  blow- 
pipe, it  becomes  black  after  decrepitation,  and  is  partly  converted  into  a  black  scoria  ;  with 
bonis,  it  yields  a  bead  of  copper,  and  colours  the  flux  green.  From  its  solution,  metallic 
copper  is  precipitated  by  a  clean  plate  of  iron. 

Composition.  Copper  56.00,  oxygen  14.00,  carbonic  acid  21 .25,  water  8.75  (  Vauque- 
lin).    Formula  2CuO.COj+ Aq. 

Geolooicai.  Situation.  This  mineral  occurs  associated  with  copper  pyrites  and  other  ores 
of  copper,  in  veins  which  traverse  primitive,  transition  and  secondary  rocks. 

Min.  —  Part  II.  54 
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LOCALITIES. 

Green  malachite  lias  heretofore  been  found  in  this  Slate  only  as  an  incrustation.  Tims  it 
occurs  on  copper  pyrites  in  the  counties  of  Columbia,  Dutchess  and  Sullivan,  in  the  veins  of 
galena.  In  the  same  form,  it  has  also  been  observed  in  the  limestone  of  Erie  county  ;  in  the 
gray  band  at  Lcwislon  in  Niagara ;  in  the  trap  in  Rockland,  and  on  magnetic  iron  ore  at  the 
Phillips  mine  in  Putnam. 

This  mineral,  in  small  quantities,  having  the  fibrous  character,  and  associated  with  the  red 
oxide  and  sulpluurci  of  copper,  occurs  at  the  copper  mines  of  New-Jersey,  and  at  the  Per* 
kiomen  lead  mine  in  Pennsylvania.  The  United  States,  however,  has  not  hitherto  afforded 
very  fun;  specimens. 


AZURITE. 

[In  allusion  to  its  colour.] 

Cuivrc  Carbocuin  Rim.  Arty,  —  Blue  Carbonate  of  Copjier.  Cfc.mij.nf  anil  Pkillips.  —  l!lu<-  Malachite. 
&rp.ml.  —  Prismatic  Blue  Malurhilr.  —  J«m«. —  Hraii|vistnatiactitT  Laziir-MaUclut,  Jt/uAs.  —  Hydro- 
rarbniulc  of  Co|.|«r.  'l%m*>n.  —  Aiunlr.  Il<  «rf<j«/. 

I'li^-  Description.   Colour  azure  or  berlin-blue,  sometimes  passing 

into  blackish  blue.  Streak  similar  but  lighter.  It  occurs  regularly 
crystallized  in  concretions  which  are  scopiform  and  stellular,  radiated, 
and  also  curved  lamellar;  massive,  globular,  stalaclitic  and  cellular. 
Primary  form  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  Fig.  oi)V.  M  on  M'  98° 
5C ;  P  on  M  or  M'  91  S&  (Phillips).  Cleavage  perfect,  parallel  to 
H  and  M  j  dillicult  parallel  to  P.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Lustre 
vitreous  or  vitreo-resinous.  Transparent  to  translucent  on  the  edges. 
Brittle.  Hardness  from  3.5  to  4.0.  Specific  gravity  from  3.50  to 
3.80.  Ik  fore  the  blowpipe,  it  blackens,  dccrcpilales,  and  at  length 
fuses.  Colours  borax  green.  Dissolves  in  nitric  acid  with  effervescence.  The  solution  pro- 
duces a  blue  colour  with  ammonia,  and  forms  a  coating  of  copper  on  a  clean  plate  of  iron. 

Composition.  Copper  56.00,  oxygen  12.50,  carbonic  acid  25.00,  water  0.50  ( Vauque- 
lin).    Formula  3Cu0.2C03+Aq. 

Heolooical  Situation.  It  occurs  in  beds  and  veins  in  rocks  of  various  ages,  usually 
associated  with  other  ores  of  copper,  galena,  zinc  blende,  etc. 


localities. 

Incrustations  of  azuritc  are  found  with  copper  pyrites  at  Sing-Sing  in  Westchester  county  , 
and  the  same  mineral  is  also  occasionally  observed,  forming  thin  scales  on  the  limestone  in 
the  same  vicinity 
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^Ived,  i„  nitric  ncid     It  «~ *  ,f    }     """"J**  ^esce,  and  are  entirely  dis- 

.re  h  Wnd  most  .iXiJ  SSSS  tm  *  '^J  t  ^*  "d  ^  - 
dwoIWM  a  portion  of  thin  ovide  •  and  .  uZ  Wllh  carbonic  »«d, 

Jcad  mine,  where  it  occurs  in  small  crystals.  -      W  at  Uu:  Fe™'°mcn 


ORDER  VII.  TITANIUM. 

I.  Native  Titanium.  4.  Ilmenite. 

7  5.  Sphene. 

3"  RU,,,C-  6.  Warwickite. 


NATIVE  TITANIUM, 
doctors  of  electricity.  carbonate  of  soda.    They  arc  good  con- 


LOCALITIES. 


i;s^  wi:;^ puri,y  m  ,,,c  sIag  of  ^  t>^ — * 

ountv    and  I  }la,c  obtamed  specimens  occasionally  in  the  form  of  minute  cubes,  in  U,e  ,1a, 
Of  the  Greenwood  furnacc  in  Orange  county.    It  is  undoubtedly  produced  Ly  the  deco, 
Htm.  of  some  of  the  titaniates  combined  wi  h  the  ores  of  iron  '  ^ 
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ANATASE. 

[From  the  Greek,  signifying  eltvated;  in  allusion  to  the  height  of  the  pyramids  of  the  octahedral 

crystals.) 

.  J/i»y,  Ihndartt,  Pkillips  and  SKepard.  —  OUnlral  Oxide  of  Titanium.  C\emtlan4.  —  Protoxide 
of  Titanium.  7W*»i.  —  Pyramidal  Titanium.  Jamrstm.  —  Pvramidalni  Titan-Era,  AfcAi. 


Fig.  510. 


Description.  Colour  blue  and  brown  of  various  shades  ;  by  trans- 
mitted light,  it  is  greenish  yellow.  Streak  white.  It  occurs  regu- 
larly crystallized.  The  primary  form  is  an  octahedron  with  a  square 
base.  Fig.  510.  P  on  P  and  P'  on  P'  98=  5' ;  P  on  P'  136°  47'. 
Cleavage  parallel  to  the  primary  faces,  and  perpendicular  to  the  axis. 
Fracture  conchoidal,  scarcely  observable.  Lustre  splendent  and  ada- 
mantine. Translucent  and  transparent.  Brittle.  Hardness  from  5.5 
to  6.0.  Specific  gravity  from  3.80  to  3.90.  Alone  before  the  blow- 
pipe, it  is  infusible  ;  with  soda,  it  forms  a  dull  yellow  globule,  which 
becomes  white  on  cooling. 

Composition.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  pure  oxide  of  titanium.  For- 
TiO. 


in  pn- 


Geoi.ogical  Situation.  It  occurs  in  small  irregular 
mitivc  rocks,  as  granite  and  mica  slate,  where  it 
axinite,  quartz,  etc.    It  is  still  a  rare  mineral. 

LOCALITY. 

There  sometimes  accompanies  the  specimens  of  native  titanium  found  in  the  slags  of 
Orange  county,  a  coating  of  a  dark  blue  or  purple  colour,  which  may  be  the  oxide  of  tita- 
nium. Although  the  quantity  heretofore  observed  is  quite  too  small  for  a  chemical  examina- 
tion, the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  found  seem  to  warrant  the  opinion  which  has  been 
advanced. 

RUTILE. 

Oxidf.  EbtjT.  —  Red  Oxido  of  Titanium.  Cltattltnd.  —  Rutile.  PkiMpt,  Sbepard  and  BewLrnt.  — 
Titanic  Acid.  T%mson.  —  Pcritomous  Titanium  Ore.  Jameson,  —  Pfritomca  Titan-Era.  Jlfcil. 

Description.  Colour  red,  brown,  yellow,  and  sometimes  nearly 
velvet-black.  Streak  pale  brown.  It  occurs  regularly  crystallized  ; 
also  massive,  disseminated,  in  angular  grains  and  flakes.  Primary 
form  a  right  square  prism,  Fig.  511.  In  some  crystals  the  lateral 
edges  arc  replaced  by  tangent  planes  ;  in  others,  by  two  planes.  The 
prism  is  terminated  by  a  four  or  eight-sided  pyramid,  and  is  sometimes 
gcniculatcd  and  striated  longitudinally.  Cleavage  perfect  parallel  with 
M  ;  interrupted  parallel  with  /  (sec  Fig  513).  Fracture  conchoidal. 
Lustre  adamantine,  inclining  to  metallic.    Transparent  to  opaque. 


/ 

1 
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Brittle.  Hardness  from  6.0  to  6.5.  Specific  gravity  from  4. 18  to  4.40.  Alone  before  the 
blowpipe,  it  is  not  altered.    It  dissolves  in  borax,  forming  a  hyacinth  red  bead. 

Varieties.  Nigrinc.  This  name  is  applied  to  the  dark  brown  or  black  opaque  mineral ; 
while  that  of  Rutile  is  given  to  the  variety  which  has  usually  a  blood-red  colour. 


Composition.  Rutile  is  composed  of  titanium  56.05,  and  oxygen  33.35  ;  nigrinc  i 
oxide  of  titanium  84.00,  oxide  of  iron  14.00,  oxide  of  manganese  2.00.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  that  rutile  also  contains  a  portion  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  that  both  varieties  are 
titaniates  of  iron.    The  formula  of  rutile  when  pure,  is  TiOs. 

Geological  Situation.  This  mineral  usually  occurs  in  granite  and  quartz  rock.  In  this 
State,  it  has  also  been  found  in  primary  limestone. 

localities. 

Essex  County.  According  to  Dr.  Emmons,  rutile  occurs  in  the  white  limestone  of  this 
and  the  adjoining  county  of  Warren. 

Montgomery  County.  Mr.  Mather  has  found  minute  crystals  of  this  mineral  in  the  calca- 
reous spar  near  Sprakcr's  basin. 

New- York  County.  Several  forms  of  crystallized  rutile  have  been  found  in  the  veins  of 
quartz,  feldspar  and  mica,  which  traverse  the  primitive  limestone 
near  Kingsbridge.  Several  varieties  have  been  described  by  Dr. 
Bruce,  viz  :  Small,  four-sided,  prismatic,  nearly  acicular  semi- 
transparent  crystals  of  a  dark  blood-red  colour,  in  a  granitic  aggre- 
gate of  feldspar,  bluish  quartz  and  brown  mica.  Also  the  genicule- 
ternaire  of  Hauy,  Fig.  512,  consisting  of  two  four-sided  prisms, 
so  connected  at  their  base  as  to  form  a  jointed  crystal ;  dark  red  and 
semi-transparent,  joiij  126°  52'. 

Large  amorphous  masses  of  blood-red  oxide  of  titanium  were  also 
found  on  white  feldspar  with  brown  mica  ;  and  the  same  mineral, 
of  a  light  red  colour,  with  similar  associates.' 

Orange  County.  Several  localites  of  rutile  occur  in  this  county. 
One  of  these  is  about  a  mile  north  of  the  village  of  Edenville,  where 
it  is  met  with  in  limestone  bowlders,  associated  with  the  variety  of 
hornblende  called  pargasite. 


Fig.  512. 
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Fig.  513. 

■T 
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F,(,.  514. 


E.g.  515. 


Another  locality  occurs  about  two  miles  cast  of  the  village  of  War- 
wick, where  rutile  is  found  in  granite,  associated  with  zircon  and  iron 
pyrites.  It  is  in  the  form  of  crystals,  which  arc  often  well  defined. 
They  are  eight-sided  prbms  with  four  terminal  planes,  Fig.  513.  The 
colours  arc  brownish  and  iron-black.  M  Mil  135°  5';  I  on  r  1321 
2<y;  r  on  r  W8°  I  V. 

A  mile  east  of  the  village  of  Amity,  it  occurs  in  dark  brown,  reddish 
brOWIt  and  pale  red  crystals,  penetrating  quartz,  and  associated  with 
brown  tourmaline.    They  arc  long,  slender  and  striated  prisms  without 
terminations,  and  short  eight-sided  prisms  terminated  by  three  planes. 
Two  miles  west  of  Amity  is  another  locality,  where  there  are  found  crystals  of  a  black, 
steel-grey  or  reddish  brown  colour,  in  the  form  of  six  or  eight-sided  prisms  variously  termi- 
nated, and  associated  with  crystallized  hornblende,  spinclle  and  corundum. 

The  same  mineral  also  occurs,  according  to  Dr.  Horton,  two  miles  southwest  of  the  village  of 

Amity,  in  dark-blue  eight-sided  prisms  with  four 
terminal  planes,  and  is  associated  with  red  spi- 
nclle, chondrodile,  hornblende,  mica,  clintonitc, 
^/?J^  /r  LI  elc>  m  white  limestone. 

V  \  I       f"r~TTn"T_^T         Again  it  is  found  near  the  village  of  Warwick, 

in  long  slender,  black,  striated  prisms,  penetrating 
quartz,  in  gcodes  in  blue  limestone.  The  forms 
represented  in  Figs.  514  and  5!  5,  have  been  ob- 
tained in  this  town.  M  on  /  135  5' ;  M  on  s  161' 
40' ;  /  on  s  153°  33' ;  r  on  r  12:p  15' ;  r  on  u 
151 3  12. 

St.  Lawrence  County.  A  small  crystal,  of  a  red  colour  and  high  lustre,  has  been  found 
in  quartz,  near  Gouverncur.  It  has  the  form  of  a  right  square  prism,  slightly  bent  and 
striated. 

Small  steel-grey  crystals  of  rutile,  in  six-sided  prisms  rounded  at  the  extremities,  were  for- 
merly found  by  Mr.  G.  Chilton  in  an  insulated  mass  of  bluish  quartz  near  the  Schuyler  copper 
nine  i:i  New.Jcrsey.*    It  also  occurs  in  white  limestone  at  Newton  in  the  same  State. 

The  locality  which  affords  the  greatest  quantity  of  this  mineral,  is  a  ledge  of  chlorite  slate 
at  Windsor,  .Massachusetts.  It  also  occurs  at  Monroe  and  Huntington  in  Connecticut,  and 
in  the  counties  of  Hampshire,  Berkshire  and  Franklin,  in  Massachusetts  (Shepartt). 
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ILMENITE. 


[From  tho  place  where  it  was  first  found,  near  Lake  Jlmen,  in  Siberia.) 


Mfltgvaai  BMW.  —  kxctomn  Ei.Hin-r.rj.  jV«b.  —  Acelirmu-  (ap|>.  to  t'olymyniic).  «c«- 
Jar.<>  —  Mcngit.  iU,ij,  A|.p.  ?  -  Crirhtonit.-.  Mr/urt. 

Fi<  510  Dbscuiptioh.  Colour  brownish  or  iron-black.  Streak  bkek. 

It  occurs  crystallized  and  massive.  The  form  of  the  crystals 
is  Uie  same  as  that  of  specular  iron.  Primary  a  rhombohc- 
dfOO.  Fig.  516.  P  on  P  B5°  59'.  Cleavage  perfect  parallel 
to  a  (sec  Fig.  517).  Fracture  conchoidal.  Lustre  imperfect 
metallic.  Translucent.  Brittle.  Hardness  from  5.0  to  5.7. 
Specific  gravity  from  4.40  to  4.80;  4.77  to4.M  {Thom- 
son). It  slightly  affects  the  magnetic  needle.  Before  the 
blowpipe,  thin  edges  are  rounded,  bul  it  docs  not  fuse  ;  with 
fluxes,  it  behaves  like  oxide  of  iron.  When  in  fine  powder, 
it  is  soluble  in  hot  concentrated  muriatic  acid. 

Composition.  Specimen  from  the  Ural  mountains  —  Titanic  acid  10.67,  peroxide  of  iron 
11.71,  protoxide  of  iron  35.:)7,  protoxide  of  manganese  2.39,  magnesia  0.60,  lime  0.25, 
oxide  of  chromium  0.38,  silica  2.80  {Mosandcr).  According  to  Kane,  the  formula  is 
FeO.TiO... 

Geological  Siti:ation.  It  occur*  in  granite,  serpentine  and  while  limestone,  and  is  some- 
times associated  with  rulile,  and  at  others  with  magnetic  iron  ore. 

There  is  still  some  confusion  in  regard  to  this  mineral,  arising  in  part  from  the  difficulty 
which  attends  the  accurate  analysis  of  the  compounds  of  titanium,  and  in  part  also  from  the 
fact  that  minerals  which  are  nearly  identical  in  composition,  having  been  found  at  difl'erenl 
localities,  have  received  different  names.  No  positive  opinion,  however,  can  at  present  be 
expressed  on  this  subject.  It  is  believed  that  the  Crichtonitc  of  Slicpard  is  identical  with 
llmcmte  ;  and  perhaps  the  same  is  true  of  the  Crichtonitc  of  Count  Dournon,  and  of  some  ol 
the  other  minerals  in  which  titanic  acid  is  combined  with  the  oxides  of  iron. 


LOCALtTIKK. 

The  most  remarkable  localities  of  ilmenite  are  in  the  towns  of  Warwick  and  Monroe  in 
Oraniie  county.  One  of  these  is  about  a  mile  south  of  the  village  of  Amity.  Il  occurs  here 
in  crystals  of  various  sizes,  sometimes  an  inch  in  diameter,  imbedded  in  a  dark  coloured  ser- 
pentine. The  forms  are  similar  to  those  of  specular  iron  ore,  for  which  this  mineral  was 
mistaken.    It  may,  however,  he  distingushed  by  its  colour,  streak,  and  diminished  specific 
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HH»  Fig.  518.  gravity.    Figs.  517  and  518.  P  on  a  about 


129°  ;  P  on  h  or  P'  on  b  123°  14'. 

The  same  mineral,  in  crystals  similar  to 
those  just  noticed,  is  found  two  miles  south  of 
the  village  of  Amity,  associated  with  crystal- 
lized serpentine,  etc. 


There  is  another  locality  four  miles  west  of  the  village  of  Edenville  in  the  same  town,  where 
llmenite  occurs  in  crystals  and  grains.  It  does  not  act  upon  the  magnet  in  the  slightest  degree. 
It  is  associated  with  spinelie,  chondrodite,  hornblende  and  copper  mica  in  white  limestone. 
Dr.  Horton  states  that  a  crystal  was  some  years  since  found  at  this  locality,  two  inches  in 
length. 

Some  interesting  localities  of  this  mineral  also  occur  in  the  town  of  Monroe  in  this  county. 
One  of  these  is  the  Stirling  iron  mine,  where  it  is  found  in  small  but  well  defined  crystals, 
the  larger  ones  usually  having  rounded  angles.  The  colour  is  not  so  black  as  that  of  the  spe- 
cimens from  the  neighbourhood  of  Amity.  It  slightly  affects  the  needle.  It  is  associated 
with  hornblende,  feldspar,  and  the  magnetic  iron  ore. 

The  same  mineral  is  also  found  near  Greenwood  furnace,  with  spinelie  and  chondrodite ; 
and  at  the  Crossway  mine,  in  crystals  and  grains  with  hornblende,  clcavable  pyroxene  and 
magnetic  iron  ore. 

llmenite,  in  rounded  and  imperfect  crystals  of  an  iron  black  colour,  is  found  in  quartz, 
associated  with  reddish  brown  zircon  and  magnetic  iron  ore,  on  Deer  hill  in  the  town  of  Corn- 
wall. 

Prof.  Shcpard  notices  the  occurrence  of  what  he  denominates  Crichtonite,  in  broad  lami- 
nated imperfectly  hexagonal  masses  at  Washington,  Connecticut,  and  likewise  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  same  Stale. 

Many  of  our  magnetic  and  specular  iron  ores  contain  variable  proportions  of  titanic  acid, 
as  is  proved  by  analysis,  and  by  the  fact  that  metallic  titanium  often  results  from  their  reduction. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  this  kind  is  from  Alexandria  in  Jefferson  county. 
The  term  titaniferous  iron  ore,  applied  to  certain  compounds  of  titanic  acid  and  the  oxides  of 
iron,  is  still  very  vaguely  employed.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  two  or  more  distinct  mine- 
rals are  now  included  under  it. 
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SPHENE. 

(From  the  Greek  e^v,  a  tredge;  probably  in  reference  (o  the  form  of  some  of  its  crystals.] 
TiUii*  Siliwo-CulcaijT  //u«jr.  —  Silico-Caleareous  Oxide  of  Titanium.  CUanlixd.  —  Sphcn*.  PkiUtp,  ITunxsm, 


Descmption.  Colour  yellow,  brown,  green  and 
grey,  usually  dull.  Streak  greyish  white.  It  occurs 
regularly  crystallized  ;  also  massive,  in  granular  and 
lamellar  distinct  concretions.  Primary  form  an 
oblique  rhombic  prism.  Fig.  519.  M  on  M'  133° 
30";  P  on  M  121°  SCr*  {Phillips  and  Bcudant). 
Fig.  520.  M  on  M'  76 3  2' ;  M  or  M'  on  P  93°  1' 
{G.  Rose  and  Thomson).  Cleavage  parallel  to  the 
faces  of  the  primary  prism,  but  not  distinct.  Fracture 
imperfect  conchoidal.  Lustre  adamantine,  some- 
times inclining  to  resinous.  Varies  from  transparent  to  opaque.  Hardness  from  5.0  to  5.5. 
Specific  gravity  from  3.49  to  3-60.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  fuses  with  difficulty  into  a  dark 
coloured  enamel ;  with  borax,  it  affords  a  yellowish  green  diaphanous  glass.  It  is  soluble  in 
heated  muriatic  or  nitric  acid,  leaving  a  siliceous  residue.  By  boiling,  the  titanic  acid  is  pre- 
cipitated. 

Composition.  Oxide  of  titanium  33.00,  silica  35.00,  lime  33.00,  trace  of  manganese 
{Klaproth).  Titanic  acid  49.00,  silica  33.00,  lime  19.00  {Rose).  The  latter  results,  it 
will  be  observed,  differ  considerably  from  those  obtained  by  Klaproth  and  Cordier. 

Geolooic.il  Situation.  This  mineral  occurs  in  small  nodules  or  crystals  in  granite,  gneiss, 
and  primitive  limestone.    In  this  Slate,  it  is  most  frequently  found  in  the  latter  rock. 

Essex  County.  Sphcnc  was  first  noticed  as  a  NeW-Yotk  mineral,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tieon- 
deroga,  by  the  late  Col.  Gibbs.*  The  crystals  were  described  as  having  a  yellowish  grey 
colour,  and  the  form  of  rhomboidal  prisms  terminated  by  dihedral  summits.  They  were 
imbedded  in  an  aggregate  of  white  granular  and  lamellar  firldspar. 

Dr.  Bruce  has  also  described,  as  from  the  vicinity  of  Lake  George,  probably  from  Rogers' 
rock,  large  clove-brown  crystals  in  form  similar  to  that  of  Fig.  521,  imbedded  in  a  rock  com- 
posed of  hornblende,  feldspar  and  foliated  graphite. 

At  Rogers'  rock,  crystallized  sphcnc  is  very  abundant,  and  is  associated  with  pyroxene  and 
graphite.  The  crystals  arc  of  various  sizes,  have  a  brown  colour,  and  exhibit  the  forms 
represented  in  Figs.  522,  523  and  524.  M  or  M'  on  a  VM°  30' ;  P  on  e,  158°  18' ;  c  on  ^ 
146°  44';  c  on  e  145=  18';  rt  on  e,  13fP  50-  {Phillips). 
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The  same  mineral,  in  large  but  imperfect  crystals,  occurs  near  Kirby's  graphite  mine,  four 
northwest  from  Ticonderoga,  where  it  is  associated  with  pyroxene  and  scapolitc. 


F.4.S25. 


Lewis  County.  Near  Natural  bridge  in  the  town  of  Diana,  splicnr 
occurs  in  crystals  of  a  dark  chocolate-brown  colour,  with  pyroxene, 
scapolile  and  feldspar.  The  crystals  arc  usually  small,  but  often  very 
perfect,  and  have  the  form  of  the  primary  (Fig.  519) ;  also  that  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  625,  and  several  other  modifications,  which  arc  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  a  distinct  specie  (sec  Appendix  to  Sphcne.) 

New-York  Cocnty.  Small  brilliant  crystals,  in  form  similar  to 
Fig.  521,  of  a  light  dove  colour,  hare  been  found  imbedded  in  the 
primitive  limestone  at  Kingsbridge.* 


Fig.  sas. 


Orange  CorNTY.  There  are  several  localities  of  sphenc  in  this  county.    One  of  the  : 
interesting  is  near  Duck-cedar  pond  in  the  town  of  Monroe,  where  it  occurs  in  great 
dance,  and  in  crystals  of  large  size,  in  primitive  limestone. 

This  mineral  also  occurs  near  the  outlet  of  the  Two  ponds  in  the  town 
of  Monroe,  where  it  is  associated  with  pyroxene,  scapolite  and  zircon  in 
white  limestone.  The  crystals  have  a  dark  chocolate-brown  colour,  and 
are  often  of  considerable  size. 

The  forms  observed  in  this  town  arc  the  primary  (Fig.  519);  Figs. 
521,  522,  523,  524,  525  ;  and  Fig.  526,  spinthhre  of  Haiiy.  P  on  a  159° 
44' ;  P  on  c  140°  52 ;  P  on  e<  146°  30' ;  c  on  e,  154°  5^ ;  d,  on  4 
136°;  e,  on  *  113''  4CK  (Phillips). 

In  the  town  of  Warwick,  sphenc  occurs  in  rounded  grains  and  imper- 
fect crystals,  disseminated  through  limestone,  with  hornblende,  etc.,  in 
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ihc  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Edenvillc    Th»       .  , 

diameter,  and  often  have  the  surfa ce  ' Zj0 ,2^  £  'T^"  -*  *°  i» 

Five  miles  south  of  the  village  of  Zrlv  T  ^  "  'ight  br0Wn- 
and  crystalline  masses,  of  a  greyish  brown!  i        r*™  "  f°Und  in  larfie  crnta2i 

»  associated  with  zircon,  ^Sl^^  -  whim  on  the  surfac7.  It 

Kif,  S27.  u,e- 

At  Amity  meadow,  and  a  mile  south  of  the  village 
of  Amity,  crystals  of  sphene  are  also  found,  asso- 
rted with  Ihe  minerals  for  which  this  region  is  so 
noted.  The  crystals  here  arc  usually  sma\  Znt 
times  pitted,  and  in  colour  are  similar  to  those  jus, 
noticed  The  forms  observed  in  this  town  are  simi- 
lar to  those  represented  in  Figs.  521  and  526 ;  also 
to  Figs.  527  and  528. 

'Putnam  Coenty.  Sphene,  massive  and  beauti- 
fully crystallized,  was  discovered  by  Dr  Barret  at 

for  the  long  buildings  near  the  shore  n„  /^T"?  '"fl*  » 182V  ^  "cavati<™ 

light  brown  To*  Z ■ SrT,     nor  h5,deoflhev'"aSe-  These  crystals  are  of  a 
b     u™»n  colour,  and  exhibit  a  brilliant  c  cavaffc.    This  localitv  h,«  >„„ 
exhausted  (see  Appendix  to  this  species).  1  ***  ^  ™Ce  bcen 

a  rockT'T  COtTV-  ACCOrdi"g  l°  Dr"  BrUCC'  fine  8Peci'ncns  «*  «Phene  were  obtained  in 

m  ;  tsr at  r si,c  2 *«     — *•  «*.  ^Ci: 

•    1  ne  crystals  were  similar  in  colour  and  fimrc  to  ibn«i»  (n.»nA  ,  t  i 
T  .mbedded  m  compact  opaque  feldspar,  and  i^^^^^  "» 

J  'inZTJ?      T'\  ^  fi0UVCrneUr'  Sphen°  "  mCt  Wilh  in  Sma»         -hmkg  cry.- 
Ub,  imbedded  n  primitive  limestone,  associated  with  scapolitc,  apatite,  etc 

About  two  ,n.les  west  of  Oxbow,  on  the  road  to  Rossie  village,  small  light  coloured  crv, 

at!"    wiih  cryaia,,izcd     >~d  *■*  *  tCh: 

a  J^JT"  r7u  C0'WTT-  This  minCral  has  becn  found  in  vicinity  of  Peekskill  in  an 
S ^rf  L0 1    d  IT',  qUBrtZ  ^  h0r"blCnde-    NCar  We8,-Faral8'  al5°^       ^cn  me,  Wi  h 

Jfc  if  TChU8eltS'  8phc"C  b0th  "^'""d  and  massive,  and  similar  to  that  from  Roars' 
2,    ES8C— y-  -urs  in  the  limestone  of  Bolton,  associate,  with 

l£il7^  yel.ow.sh  crystals,  i„  white  limestone,  a, 

tage  in  Sussex  col"  "         ^      '  "  "  "S^"  °f  fe,dsPa'>  a«  Wan- 


•  -t«m«  y«ma/  0/  jaCTWi  ,x  3,, 

t  Pierce  and  Torre? 
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APPENDIX. 

It  was  several  years  since  suggested  by  Mr.  Brooke  of  London,  that  some  of  the  minerals 
which  had  been  commonly  ticketed  Sphcne,  differed  from  that  species,  and  should  constitute 
a  new  one.  This  supposed  new  mineral  was  first  found  at  Phillipstown  in  Putnam  county, 
by  Dr.  Joseph  Barratt.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  found  by  Dr.  A.  F.  Holmes  of  Montreal, 
at  (irenvillc  in  Upper  Canada ;  and  more  recently  in  Lewis  county,  near  Natural  bridge. 
The  same  mineral,  probably,  also  occurs  in  various  parts  of  Orange  county. 

In  a  recent  paper  by  Prof.  Shcpard,  in  which  he  notices  some  localities  of  the  above  mine- 
ral, he  proposes  for  it  the  name  of  LcdcriU.  This  name,  however,  was  previously  applied 
by  Messrs.  C.  T.  Jackson  and  Alger  to  a  supposed  new  species  from  Nova-Scotia ;  and 
although  the  latter  has  been  thought  to  be  identical  with  Gmelinilc,  it  will  probably  retain  the 
name  given  to  it,  and  thus  introduce  confusion. 

The  mineral  allied  to  Sphcne  has  a  chocolate  brown,  light  brown  or  dark  clove  colour.  It 
occurs  regularly  crystallized  and  massive.  The  primary  form  is  an  oblique  rhombic  prism, 
whose  bases  arc  oblique  from  an  obtuse  edge.  M  on  M'  1 12°  10' ;  P  on  M  115°  30".  Lus- 
tre vitreous,  inclining  to  adamantine.  Semi-transparent  to  transluccnl.  Hardness  from  5.5 
to  5.7.  Specific  gravity  from  3.33  to  3.57.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  exhibits  the  same 
characters  as  sphcne* 

This  mineral  has  not  yet  been  analyzed,  and  the  only  known  difference  between  it  and 
sphcne  is  in  the  crystalline  form.  It  must,  therefore,  be  left  to  future  observation  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  entitled  to  the  rank  of  a  species. 


WARWICKITE. 


(From  its  being  found  in  the  town  of  Warwick,  Orange  county.) 


Fig.  S29. 


XXXIV.  313). 


Description.  Colour  dark  hair-brown  to  iron  grey.  It  occurs 
regularly  crystallized.  Primary  form  an  oblique  rhombic  prism- 
Fig.  029.  M  on  M'  93°  to  94°.  Cleavage  parallel  with  the  longer 
diagonal  perfect.  The  cleavage  planes  thus  obtained  arc  finely  stri- 
ated vertically,  and  exhibit  very  distinct  oblique  cross  cleavages. 
Fracture  uneven.  Lustre  eminently  metallic,  pearly ;  of  a  copper 
red  colour  on  the  perfect  cleavage  faces ;  in  other  directions,  only 
vitreous  in  moderate  degrees.  Opaque  except  in  very  thin  fragments, 
when  it  is  translucent.  Brittle.  Hardness  from  5.5  to  6.5.  Spe- 
cific gravity,  from  3.0  to  3.14.  Bcforo  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal,  it 
is  infusible,  but  becomes  of  a  lighter  colour ;  with  borax,  it  dissolves 


•  Sh/piid.    .tnmm  J,™!*/  Scina,  XL.  JJ7. 
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with  efferTescencc,  affording  while  hot  a  yellow  semi-opaque  glass,  which,  on  cooling, 
changes  to  a  pale  green,  and  becomes  clear.  When  pulverized,  treated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  subjected  to  heat,  it  gives  out  fumes  which  corrode  glass* 

Composition.  Titanium  64.71,  iron  7.14,  yttrium  0.80,  fluorine  27.33,  aluminum  a 
trace  (Shepard). 

Geological  Situation.  It  has  heretofore  been  found  only  in  white  limestone. 

LOCALITY. 

Orange  County.  The  only  known  locality  of  this  mineral  is  two  and  a  half  miles  south- 
west of  the  village  of  Edcnville,  where  it  occurs  associated  with  spinellc,  serpentine,  chon- 
drodite,  mica,  etc.  In  reviewing  the  measurements  of  the  crystals,  they  seem  to  differ  con- 
siderably from  those  above  given  by  Shcpard.  M  on  M'  from  102°  to 
105°.  One  of  the  secondary  forms  is  represented  in  Fig.  530,  in  which 
the  obtuse  lateral  edges  of  the  primary  are  truncated,  and  its  acute  one 
bevelled.  Its  summits  are  often  rounded,  and  it  is  quite  difficult  to 
measure  the  inclination  of  the  several  planes. 

However  much  this  mineral  may  resemble  hypersthenc  and  bronzite, 
in  chemical  composition  it  differs  remarkably  from  both  these  minerals. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  name  has  been  given  to  the  present 
species,  as  it  had  previously  been  appropriated  by  Dr.  Thomson  to  an 
entirely  different  mineral. 


Fij.530. 


*  Tbo  preceding  description  ol  (Kit  mineral  is 
mI^  Seine,  XXXIV.  313;  XXXVI.  85. 


1  to  U  by  Prof.  C.  V.  Shepird. 
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ORDER  VIII.  MOLYBDENUM- 

This  includes  only  a  single  species,  viz  : 

1.  Molybdenite. 

MOLYBDENITE. 
[From  the  Greek  tuh.lks,  lead;  because  of  its  resemblance  to  that  metal  ] 


//a*y.  -  Sulphur*  of  MolybuW  CUattUnH  »nd  Phillip.  —  Molybdenite.  Shtpard.  — 
—  RlwmboucdraJ  Molylxlcn 


Description.  Colour  pure  lead-grey.    It  occurs  crystallized  in  very  flat  six-sided  prisms, 
which  arc  easily  divisible  parallel  with  their  terminal  planes ;  also  massive,  with  a  lamellar 
structure.    Primary  form  the  regular  six-sided  prism,   Fig.  531. 
Fig.  S3i.  Cleavage  perfect  parallel  with  P.   Lustre  metallic.  Opaque.  Scctile, 

—  approaching  to  malleable.    Thin  plates  are  highly  flexible,  but  not 

j%>  clastic;  unctuous  to  the  touch.    On  porcelain  or  pottery,  it  leaves 

'  M      Im^      a  greenish  streak  ;  on  paper,  traces  of  a  metallic  grey  colour.  Hard- 

ness from  1 .0  to  1 .5.  Specific  gravity  from  4.40  to  4.70.  Before 
the  blowpipe,  it  gives  out  sulphureous  fumes,  which  are  deposited  on  the  charcoal ;  but  it 
is  infusible,  and  is  not  reduced.  It  is  soluble  with  effervescence  in  nitric  acid,  leaving  a  grey 
residue,  which  becomes  blue  when  it  is  brought  in  a  moist  slate  in  contact  with  a  plate  of  zinc. 
Heated  with  nitre  in  a  platinum  spoon,  it  deflagrates  strongly  with  flame. 

It  may  be  distinguished  from  graphite  which  it  often  closely  resembles,  by  the  above  cha- 
racters, but  especially  the  difference  of  its  streak  on  porcelain. 

Composition.  Molybdenum  60.00,  sulphur  40.00  (Buchoh).    Formula  MoSt. 

Geological  Situation.  This  mineral  occurs  imbedded  in  granite,  gneiss  and  other  pri- 
mary rocks.    It  is  often  associated  with  quartz. 

Uses.  It  is  from  this  ore  that  the  metal  and  its  compounds  arc  usually  prepared. 

LOCALITIES. 

Molybdenite  has  not  heretofore  been  found  very  abundantly  in  this  State.  It  has,  however, 
been  met  with  in  Clinton  county  ;  on  the  island  of  New-York ;  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
Highlands,  as  at  West-Point,  at  the  Phillips  iron  mines,  etc.  It  has  also  been  found  in  irregu- 
lar plates,  associated  with  iron  pyrites,  rutile,  zircon,  etc.,  in  granite,  two  miles  southeast  of 
the  village  of  Warwick  in  Orange  county. 
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In  Massachusetts,  this  mineral  is  found  at  Shutesbury.  It  also  occurs  in  crystals  and  large 
plates  at  Haddam  and  the  adjoining  towns  in  Connecticut.  A  large  rein  has  been  also  found 
»t  Westmoreland  in  Vermont. 


ORDER  IX.  ARSENIC. 


1.  Orpiment. 


(From  the  Latin 


ORPIMENT. 

of  gold  ;  in  allusion  to  its  colour, 
thought  to  contain  that  metal.) 


il  • 


J»nne.  Haut),  —  Orpiment.  CUmetand,  Supard  and  Bndant.  —  Sulphuret  of  Aiwnk.  Pixi- 
lip..  -  S«aui.«lphi«]e  of  Aiwaic.  '/W*.  -  7" 


Description.  Colour  bright  lemon-yellow.  Streak  similar, 
but  paler.  It  occurs  regularly  crystallized ;  also  massive,  dis- 
seminated, reniforra,  stalactitic,  botryoidal,  in  crusts  and  efflores- 
cences. The  crystals  are  minute,  and  the  primary  form  is  a  right 
rhombic  prism.  Fig.  532.  M  on  M'  100°  (Phillips).  Lustre  be- 
tween adamantine  and  semi-metallic.  Semi-transparent  or  trans- 
lucent on  the  edges.  Scctilc.  Flexible,  but  not  elastic.  Hardness 
from  1 .5  to  2.0.  Specific  gravity  from  3.40  to  3.60.  Before 
the  blowpipe,  on  charcoal,  it  fuses  readily,  and  volatilizes  with  a  strong  arsenical  smoke. 
When  subjected  to  heat  in  a  tube,  it  melts  and  deposits  yellow  crystals  in  the  upper  part. 
It  is  soluble  in  caustic  potash,  and  muriatic  acid  precipitates  from  this  solution  lemon- 
yellow  flocks. 

Composition.  Arsenic  61 .80,  sulphur  38.14  (Laugier).    Formula  AsS,. 

Geological  Situation.  It  occurs  in  metalliferous  veins  in  primitive  rocks,  with  galena, 
blende,  and  other  ores  of  arsenic.    At  Tajowa  in  lower  Hungary,  it  is  found  in  blue  clay. 

Uses.  When  it  occurs  in  sufficient  abundance,  it  is  used  with  the  other  ores  for  obtaining 
the  metal.  The  same  compound,  artificially  prepared,  was  formerly  much  employed  as  a 
paint,  under  the  name  of  Kings'  yellow. 
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LOCALITIES. 

This  mineral,  which  in  its  crystalline  form  is  yet  very  rare,  is  found  in  the  form  of  a  thin 
crust  or  efflorescence,  covering  the  sides  of  the  shaft  and  timbers  of  an  old  mine  of  arsenical 
pyrites,  four  or  five  miles  northwest  from  the  village  of  Carmcl  in  Putnam  county.  It  only 
appears  where  the  shaft  and  limbers  have  been  covered  by  water,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
product  of  the  partial  decomposition  of  the  arsenical  pyrites,  which  has  here  been  found  iu 
considerable  abundance. 


ORDER  X.  CERIUM. 

I.  Allanitc. 


ALLANITE. 

[In  honour  of  Mr.  Allan,  the  Mineralogist,  who  first  noticed  il.] 

Allonito.  Ctaadmut,  Phillips,  Tiwounn  and  Skepanl.—  Variety  of  Celine .  Beiuiant.  —  Anortbilic  Melaor- 
On.  -  Trturtopri.maU.clH-.  M.Un-Erx.  Mote. 

Description.  Colour  black  inclining  to  green,  grey,  or  brown. 
Streak  greenish  or  brownish  grey.  It  generally  occurs  massive,  but 
is  sometimes  crystallized  in  oblique  four-sided  prisms,  variously  ter- 
minated. P  on  31  about  1151.  Cleavage  perfect  parallel  to  M  and 
r,  Fig.  533  (from  a  crystal  brought  from  Greenland.)  Fracture  con- 
choidal.  Lustre  imperfect  metallic.  Opaque.  Brittle.  Hardness 
from  5.5  to  6.0.  Specific  gravity  from  3.20  to  3. GO.  Before  the 
blowpipe,  it  melts  with  intumescence  into  a  brownish  or  blackish 
mass;  with  borax,  it  melts  into  a  black  opaque  globule.  It  gelati- 
nizes when  treated  with  muriatic  acid. 


Composition.  Protoxide  of  cerium  21.60,  protoxide  of  iron  15.10,  silica  33.02,  protoxide 
of  manganese  0.40,  alumina  15.23,  lime  11.08,  water  3.00  {Stromryer). 

The  Cerine  and  Orthite  of  Bcrzclius,  are  supposed  to  be  identical  with  this  species. 

Geological  Situation.  Allanitc  was  first  found  at  Alluk,  near  the  southern  extremity  of 
Old  Greenland.  The  variety  named  Orthite  occurs  in  quartz  at  Finbo,  near  Fahlun  in  Swe- 
den ;  in  granite  at  Skcppsholm  ;  and  also  at  Lindcnaes  in  Norway,  and  in  Greenland. 
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LOCALITY. 

This  mineral,  still  rare,  has  been  fotfnd  since  the  commencement  of  the  Survey,  in  a  vein 
in  feldspar  and  quartz,  in  the  town  of  Monroe,  Orange  county.  I  received  a  specimen  from 
Dr.  Horton,  which  has  the  following  characters  :  The  mineral  is  massive,  although  it  has 
the  appearance  of  being  a  part  of  a  crystal.  Colour  brownish-black.  Dull  on  the  outside, 
but  the  fresh  fracture  has  a  resinous  or  imperfectly  metallic  lustre.  Powder  brown.  Opaque 
or  feebly  translucent  on  thin  edges.  Vefy  brittle.  Fracture  uneven  or  small  conchoidal. 
Hardness  about  6.0.    Specific  gravity  3.60  to  3.65.    It  forms  a  jelly  with  muriatic  acid. 

An  analysis  of  this  mineral  gave  the  following  results,  viz : 


Protoxide  of  cerium,   24.90 

Silica,   30.50 

Alumina,   11.25 

Protoxide  of  iron,   22.27 

Lime,   .   9. 87 


This  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  composition  of  the  Ccrinc  found  at  Bastnaes,  near 
Riddarhytta,  in  Sweden.*  The  Ccrite  of  llisingcr,  Thomson  and  Phillips,  Cererite  of  Bcu- 
dant,  appears  to  be  quite  a  distinct  mineral. 


•  The  componuoo  of  thia  mir-eml,  KConlijig  lo  Itningrr,  ii  as  follow* : 

films'."!!   «■« 

PMUlUtaf  cariam  39.19 

CHule  of  iron  S0.T2 

Lime,  ....  ........  ........  9.12 

Uaideof  copper,   ........  0.89 

V'olalik  mute/    0-W 


Mix.  — Part  If. 


5C 
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ORDER  XL  SILVER 

I.  Native  Silver.  2.  Vitreous  Silver. 

NATIVE  SILVER. 


Argent  NatiC  Haiti  »»<1  BcnJatt.  —  N«li«  Silver.  Cltattland,  PAtttipi,  'Pumton 
Silver.  Jamtson.  —  IIri»nIruchoi  Silbcr.  MoSs. 

Description.  Colour  silver-white,  but  usually  more  or  less  tarnished  externally.  Streak 
shining.  It  occurs  regularly  crystallized ;  also  massive,  disseminated,  capillary,  branching 
and  reticulated.  The  primary  form  is  thought  to  be  a  cube,  but  it  is  also  found  in  the  form 
of  a  regular  octahedron.  Cleavage  none.  Fracture  hackly.  Lustre  metallic.  Opaque. 
Flexible,  ductile  and  malleable.  Hardness  from  2.5  to  3.0.  Specific  gravity  10.74.  Fusi- 
ble by  the  blowpipe  into  a  globule,  which  is  not  altered  by  continuing  the  heat,  although  on 
cooling  it  exhibits  faces  of  the  cube,  the  octahedron  and  dodecahedron.  It  is  soluble  in  nitric 
acid,  and  the  solution  gives  a  while  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  common  salt,  which,  on 
exposure  to  the  light,  assumes  a  purple  colour. 

Native  silver  is  sometimes  associated  with  gold,  when  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Aurife- 
rous Native  Silver.  A  variety  of  this  gave  Klaproth,  silver  34.00,  gold  64.00 ;  but  these 
proportions  are  subject  to  great  variation. 

Geological  Situation.  Native  silver  generally  occurs  in  veins  of  calcareous  spar  or 
quartz,  traversing  gneiss,  slate,  and  other  primitive  rocks,  occasionally  also  in  selcnite  and 
clay.  The  most  remarkable  localities  are  the  mines  of  Konsberg  in  Norway,  which  formerly 
afforded  magnificent  specimens  ;  and  those  of  Peru  and  Mexico  in  South  America. 


LOCALITIES. 


Cleavcland  enumerates  several  localities  of  native  silver  in  the  northern  States, 
these  is  one  at  Sing-Sing  in  Westchester  county,  New-York,  first  noticed  by  Col.  Gibbs ; 
another  in  New-Jersey  ;  and  still  another,  at  Huntington  in  Connecticut. 

The  occurrence  of  native  silver  in  this  State,  although  doubted,  has  been  confirmed  by 
Dr.  Torrey,  who  informs  us,  that  in  1825,  Mr.  F.  Cozzcns  obtained  a  specimen  from  the 
mine  about  a  mile  south  of  the  Sing-Sing  prison.*  This  mine  was  wrought  for  silver,  during 
the  American  revolution,  but  probably  wilh  little  success.  In  1827,  a  company  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  working  it.  The  old  shaft  was  cleared  out,  and  an  adit  or  level  commenced. 
A  small  quantity  of  ore,  principally  galena,  was  obtained,  and  the  work  was  then  abandoned. 
Native  silver  has  recently  been  found  at  King's  mine  in  Davidson  county,  North  Carolina!  i 


•  iUub  ./  A.  Lyc™»  ./  .Vturo/  //uior,  „/  AV».  iVt.  IV.  7fi.      t  Prof.  J.  C.  Booth.  jUwricu  Jour**!  <f  Scumc.  XLI.  W 
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and  small  filaments  of  ihe  same  metal  hare  undoubtedly  been  obtained  at  the  Bridgcwatcr 
copper  mines  in  New-Jersey. 

VITREOUS  SILVER. 

A  rjrnt  Sulfur*.  Haby.  —  Sulphuret  of  Silver.  Clear-land,  I'kiUijn  and  Thomson.  —  Vitrcoiw  Silver.  SirparJ. — 
ilexahedn]  SUvcr-GUnce.  Jamaon.  —  Hrxaalruchrr  Silbcr-GUnx,  A/air. —  ArgyTow.  BrwtAiti. 

Description.  Colour  blackish  lead-gTey,  with  occasionally  an  iridescent  tamish.  Streak 
shining.  It  occurs  regularly  crystallized,  most  frequently  in  cubo-octahedrons ;  also  massive, 
disseminated,  in  plates  or  leaves,  filiform,  capillary,  dentritic,  reticulated,  etc.  The  primary 
form  is  a  cube.  Traces  of  cleavage  sometimes  observable  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  rhombic 
dodecahedron.  Fracture  uneven,  sometimes  flat  conchoidal.  Lustre  metallic.  Opaque.  Mal- 
leable. Flexible,  but  not  clastic.  Hardness  from  2.0  to  2.5.  Specific  gravity  from  6.90 
to  7.20.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  intumesces,  tho  sulphur  is  driven  off,  and  a  bead  of  pure 
silver  remains.  It  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  may  be  precipitated  in  the  form  of  metallic 
grains  upon  a  clean  plate  of  copper. 

Composition.  Silver  87.05,  sulphur  12.96  (Berzclius).   Formula  AgS. 

Geolooical  Situation.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  veins  in  gneiss,  mica  slate  and  greywacke, 
associated  with  ores  of  silver,  lead  and  antimony,  blende,  pyrites  and  calcareous  spar.  It  is 
abundantly  met  with  in  Mexico,  and  most  of  the  silver  obtained  from  the  celebrated  mines  of 
Guanaxuato  is  extracted  from  this  ore.  A  black  decomposed  variety  known  by  the  name  of 
Silver  black,  often  accompanies  this  mineral. 

LOCALITIES. 

This  species  is  said  to  have  been  found  at  Livingston's  lead  mine  in  Columbia  county.  It 
is  probable  also  that  it  exists  in  those  varieties  of  galena  which  yield  silver  by  the  process  of 
cupcllation,  as  those  of  Sullivan  county. 
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ADDITIONS. 

TERENITE. 

[From  the  Greek  ffH,  Under;  a  characteristic  property  of  the  mineral  ! 
Terenll*.  Emmons  {Sea-York  Gttlogital  Reports,  1837). 

Description.  Colour  yellowish  white  or  pale  yellowish  green.  It  has  a  cleavage  parallel 
to  the  sides  of  a  square  priBm,  and  in  the  direction  of  its  diagonal.  Lustre  faint  pearly. 
Hardness  2.0.  Specific  gravity  2.53.  Before  the  blowpipe,  in  the  external  flame,  it  is 
instantly  changed  into  a  white  enamel ;  in  the  interior,  it  fuses  readily  with  ebullition  into  a 
porous  glass.    With  nitrate  of  cobalt,  this  enamel  becomes  of  a  lively  blue  colour. 

Geological  Situation.  In  white  granular  carbonate  of  lime,  a  primary  rock. 

Jefferson  County.  This  mineral  has  heretofore  been  found  only  in  Antwerp,  associated 
with  calcareous  spar  and  foliated  plumbago.  All  the  information  which  I  have  in  regard 
to  it,  is  that  derived  from  the  notice  published  by  Dr.  Emmons  as  above  quoted. 

QUARTZ  (Page  267). 

Fine  specimens  of  calcedony  and  chrysoprase,  associated  with  calcareous  spar,  have  been 
found  at  Belmont's  lead  mine,  in  St.  Lawrence  county  (Emmons). 

BITUMEN  (Page  182). 

Mr.  Vanuxem  states  that  he  found  petroleum  in  the  scptaria  above  the  Tully  limestone, 
near  Ogdcn's  ferry  on  Cayuga  lake.  It  was  accompanied,  likewise,  by  a  liquid  substance  of 
the  colour  of  phosphate  of  iron  or  prussian  blue,  and  by  another  substance  like  spermaceti 
before  the  oil  is  fully  pressed  out.  It  was  composed  of  fine  scales,  had  a  yellowish  white 
colour,  was  in  small  irregular  masses,  with  the  appearance  of  having  been  melted.  Both  of 
these  two  last  substances  arc  new.* 

I  regret  that  1  can  add  nothing  to  the  above  notice  of  these  singular  products. 


«  Vmioicib.  JW  York  Gnlafieal  RtforU,  1839. 
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NATIVE  IRON  (Page  363). 

Prof.  Shepard  refers  to  the  occurrence  of  a  mass  of  supposed  native  iron  in  the  town  of 
Scriba,  near  Oswego.  The  weight  was  about  eight  pounds.  It  was  found  to  be  composed 
of  iron  99.68,  silicon  0.20,  calcium  0.09,  aluminum  traces.  Specific  gravity  7.50.  Asso- 
ciated with  the  above  iron,  there  is  a  brittle  mineral  resembling  graphite,  a  part  of  which  is 
magnetic,  while  the  rest  is  not  acted  on  by  the  magnet.  It  is  thought  to  be  ordinary  magnetic 
iron  ore.* 


CATALOGUE 


AMERICAN  MINERALS, 

NOT  HITHERTO  FOUND  IN  THE  STATE  OP  NEW-YORK;  WITH  SHORT  DESCRIPTIONS, 

LOCALITIES,  *<•. 


BISMUTHINE. 

Colour  lead  or  stccl-grey.  Crystallized  and  massive.  Primary  a  right  rhombic  prism.  M 
on  M'  about  91°.  Lustre  metallic.  Hardness  2.0  to  2.5.  Sp.gr.  3.64.  Before  the  blow- 
pipe, volatilized  and  easily  fused.    Composed  of  bismuth  60,  sulphur  40. 

Occurs  at  Haddam,  Connecticut. 

BISMUTH  OCHRE. 

Oxide  of  Bamnlli.  Cltattlatui. 

Colour  yellowish.    Massive,  earthy  and  pulverulent.    Soft.    Sp.gr.  4.30.    Reduced  to 
the  metallic  state  on  charcoal.    Composed  of  bismuth  89 .87,  oxygen  10.13. 
It  accompanies  the  preceding. 

BLACK  MANGANESE. 

llautmannilc.  Uaidingcr. 

Colour  brownish  or  iron  black.  Crystallized  and  massive.  Primary  an  octahedron  with  a 
square  base.    P  on  P'  1 1 7°  3(T.    Lustre  imperfect  metallic.  Hardness  5.0  to  5.5.  Sp.gr. 
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4.70  to  4.80.    Before  the  blowpipe,  fuses  on  the  edges.    Composed  of  oxide  of  manganese 
75.80,  silica  13.17,  oxide  of  iron  4.14,  alumina  2.80. 
At  Lebanon  in  Pennsylvania. 

CALAMINE. 

Carbonate  of  Zinc.  Cltavtland  and  PhiUips. 

Colour  greyish  or  yellowish.  Crystallized,  compact  and  earthy.  Primary  an  obtuse 
rhombohedron  of  107°  40/.  Lustre  between  vitreous  and  pearly.  Hardness  5.0.  Sp.  gr. 
4.20  to  4.50.  Infusible,  before  the  blowpipe.  Composed  of  oxide  of  zinc  64.80,  carbonic 
acid  35.20. 

Brookfield,  Connecticut;  Franklin,  New-Jersey;  Pcrkiomcn,  Pennsylvania;  and  at  the 
lead  mines  in  Missouri. 

CH  LOROPH  jEITE. 

ChlorojJiriU'.  Mtl(Culkr&  and  Clrar<Umd. 

Colour,  when  recently  broken,  from  the  transparent  green  of  chrysolite,  to  the  dull  muddy 
green  of  steatite ;  when  exposed  for  a  few  hours,  it  turns  darker,  and  at  length  becomes 
black.  Occurs  in  nodules,  often  round,  and  varying  in  size.  Soft.  Brittle.  Sp.  gr.  2.02. 
Before  the  blowpipe,  it  remains  unchanged.  Composed  principally  of  silica  and  iron,  with  a 
little  alumina. 

This  mineral,  which  occurs  in  Scotland  and  Iceland  in  amygdaloid,  has  also  been  found 
at  Gill  in  Massachusetts,  Southbury  in  Connecticut,  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  It 
is,  however,  still  a  doubtful  species. 

CHLOROPHYLLITE* 

Colour  green.  In  tabular  or  short  six-sided  prisms  arranged  in  folia  or  in  columnar  masses, 
resulting  from  the  openness  of  natural  joints.  Cleaves  into  regular  six-sided  prisms  with 
resplendent  surfaces.  Harder  than  apatite.  Sp.  gr.  2.70.  Before  the  blowpipe,  is  glazed 
on  the  surface,  but  is  not  entirely  fused.  Composed  of  silica  45.20,  phosphate  of  alumina 
27.60,  magnesia  9.60,  protoxide  of  iron  8.26,  manganese  4.10,  water  3.60,  traces  of 
potash  and  loss  1 .64. 

Unity,  New-Hampshire. 


♦  C.  T.  Jackwii.  Rrfvrt  an  tic  Otalagy  of  X^IUmp.>urt,  18*1. 
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EXTRA- LIMIT  A  I.  SPECIES. 
CHRYSOCOLLA. 


Colour  emerald  and  pistachio-green,  passing  into  hW  .  k         i.  , 
stalactitic,  in  crusts,  etc.    Se^L^^™'  T™'  Ma8sivC' 

to  2.20.  Changes  colour,  but  is  infusible  bcf3 e  io^ToL^d  f  5"  f  ^ 
«.17,  silica  37.25,  water  17.00.  B«*pip«.  Composed  of  oxide  of  copper 

At  the  Bridgewater  copper  mine  near  Sorocrvillc  IV  I™ 
copper  ores  in  the  same  State.    AJS0  on  iSSjtaT        J *  °f 

COLUMBITE. 
Ffim^nous  OxWc  of  CoJamWom.  CUaniand.  —  Tantalit*.  .Wan. 

Colour  black.  In 


Colour  black.  In  crystals  or  crystalline  masses  Pn™„ 
fining.    Opaque.   Hardness  6.0.    ZTTm  ^TZ    ^J^^^  Lu8trc 
Composed  of  co.umbic  acid  67.60,  O^f  T^' 

nesc  5.90,  tungstic  acid  S.70,  lime  1 .50.  '  03Ut,C  °f  raan«a- 

Haddam,  Chesterfield  and  Beverly  in  Massachn.Pt.. :  Umji         .  „ 
Acworth,  New-Hampshire.  Massachusetts;  M.ddlc.own  ,„  Connecticut;  and 


COPPER  NICKEL. 


CORNEOUS  LEAD. 
Carbonated  Muriate  of  Lrad.  Clotvtbmd. 
Colour  white  greyish  or  yellow.  Crystallized.  Primary  a  right  rectangular  prism  Lu,tn> 

low  globule,  wh.ch  becomes  white  on  cooling.  Composed  of  oxide  of  lead  with  .  JS 
proportion,  of  carbonic  and  muriatic  acids.  '  Wlh  VambIe 

Southampton,  Massachusetts,  accompanying  galena. 

Min.  —  Part  II.  5? 
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CUMMINGTONITE.* 

Colour  greyish  white.  In  fine  needles  and  tufts  of  imperfect  crystals.  Lustre  silky. 
Opaque.  Hardness  6.5.  Sp.gr.  3.20.  Infusible  before  the  blowpipe.  Composed  of  silica 
56.54,  protoxide  of  iron  21 .67,  protoxide  of  manganese  7.80,  soda  H.44,  volatile  matter  3.  18. 

Cummington  and  Plainfield  in  Massachusetts. 

DANBURITE.t 

Colour  shades  of  honey-yellow.  Crystallized.  Primary  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  Lustre 
highly  vitreous.  Transparent.  Hardness  7.5.  Sp.gr.  2.83.  Phosphoresces  before  the 
blowpipe,  and  fuses  into  a  white  blcbby  transparent  glass.  Composed  of  silica  56.00,  lime 
28.33,  alumina  1 .70,  yttria  ?  0.85,  potassa  (with  soda  ?)  and  loss  5.12,  water  8.00. 

Danbury,  Connecticut. 

DYSLUITE t 

Colour  yellowish  or  greyish  brown.  Crystallized.  Primary  the  regular  octahedron.  Lus- 
tre vitreous,  inclining  to  resinous.  Nearly  or  quite  opaque.  Hardness  7.05.  Sp.  gr.  4.55. 
Before  the  blowpipe,  it  assumes  a  red  colour,  but  docs  not  melt.  Composed  of  alumina 
30.49,  oxide  of  zinc  16.80,  peroxide  of  iron  41 .93,  protoxide  of  manganese  7.60,  silica  2.97. 

Sterling,  New-Jersey,  with  franklinitc  and  troostite.  It  has  been  thought  to  be  identical 
with  automalitc. 

ELECTRIC  CALAMINE. 

Silicroiw  Oxide  of  Zinc.  CUavcUtad. 

Colour  usually  white  or  yellow.  Crystallized  and  massive.  Primary  a  right  rhombic 
prism.  M  on  M'  106D  40'.  Lustre  vitreous.  Transparent  to  opaque.  Hardness  5.0. 
Sp.  gr.  3.30  to  3.60.  Infusible  before  the  blowpipe.  Composed  of  oxide  of  zinc  66.83, 
silica  24.89,  water  7.46. 

JefFcrson  county,  Missouri,  with  galena  and  other  lead  ores. 

EHEMITE.§ 

Colour  between  clove  and  yellowish  brown.  Crystallized.  Primary  a  right  oblique  angled 
prism.  M  on  T  140 3  30'.  Lustre  resinous  to  vitreous.  Semi-transparent.  Hardness  5.0 
to  5.5.    Sp.  gr.  3.71.    Infusible  by  the  blowpipe,  but  becomes  transparent  and  colourless. 

Watcrtown,  Connecticut,  in  a  bowlder  of  albitic  granite. 


•  Thornton.  Omliwi  vf  UJ,rrmUtif.  +c  t  Thwiuon.  Oullhut  »f  Mumohff,  ft. 

t  Sh»p«d  So™*.  XXXV.  137.  *  SbfP«A  Amtrxa*  JnnvLf  Sc.„«.  XXXIt.  341. 
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EUCLASE. 

Colour  white,  blue  and  green.    Crystallized  P™, 
on  T  130 3  o¥.    Lustre  vitreous  and  sptndet    T        "        ^  ^  * 
7.5.  Sp.gr.  2.90  to  3.20.   Very  ea9i,v  frwn    ^ZTV  ^  Uansluccnt-  H«dne« 
and  then  melt,  on  the  edges  into  I  Jht  eI    '     r     ^  t,,C  U™W>  il  opaquT 
,'ucina  21.78,  oide  often  8  n^o^  'o  ST""*""- 
Lane's  mine,  Connecticut  whor,. ;.  i  , '  . 

■ccucut,  where  it  has  recently  been  found.' 

FRANKLINITE. 
Colour  iron-black.    I„  imperfect  crystals  or  „»■„.     P  • 
Lustre  metallic.    Acts  slightly  on  the  n,,™,    u  T      """^  °rm  a  re«u,ar  «athedron. 

o-ude  of  manganese  16.00.  "  G6  00'  ox,de  of  *™  17.00,  red 

Franklin  furnace  in  Hamburg,  New-Jersey. 

HARMATOME. 

Fuses^r^biis  rss  ^fp-*  C 

alumina  16.00,  baryta  18.00  water  15  00  8  Composed  of  sihea  49.00, 

Bound  brook,  New-Jersey,  in  trap? 

IOLITE. 

pnWU  W  "  "ar  "*  — *  ^ 

on  very  tmn  ^Z*™"  SM^S  ^  *  ^ 
•-5.69,  oxide  of  manganese  0.70,  water,  etc  ,  6T  '  ""^  of 

Haddam,  Connecticut,  inguc.ss;  Brimficld, 


LEUCOPYR1TE. 

&\<p*rd  and  fl™.  _  Axotonwui  Ancnical  I'jritm.  .to™**. 


  naruness5.0  to  o.5.   Sp.  gr.  7.22  to  7.31.  Melts 
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before  the  blowpipe,  but  does  not  give  out  the  odour  of  arsenic.  Composed  of  iron  97.44, 
arsenic  1.56. 

Bedford  county,  Pennsylvania;  Randolph  county,  North-Carolina  {Shepard). 

MASONITE* 

Colour  brown  or  blackish  ?  In  tabular  crystals,  the  primary  of  which  seems  to  be  a  right 
rhombic  prism.  Scratches  glass.  Specific  gravity  3.45.  Fusible  with  difiiculty  into  a  dark 
green  enamel.  Composed  of  silica  33.20,  alumina  29.00,  protoxide  of  iron  25.93,  oxide  of 
manganese  6.00,  magnesia  0.24,  water  4.00. 

Near  Wickford,  Rhode-Island,  in  bowlders ;  also  in  Ward,  Worcester  county,  Mass. 

MICROLITER 

Colour  straw  yellow  to  reddish  brown.  Crystallized.  Primary  a  regular  octahedron. 
Lustre  resinous.  Hardness  5.0  to  5.5.  Specific  gravity  4.75  to  5.00.  Infusible  before 
the  blowpipe. 

Chesterfield,  Massachusetts,  in  a  vein  of  albitc,  with  tourmaline.    The  crystals  are  very 

MONAZITEJ 

Colour  hyacinth  red  to  reddish  brown.  Crystallized.  Primary  an  oblique  rhombic  prism. 
M  on  M'  95°  3C.  Lustre  vitreous  to  adamantine.  Transparent  to  translucent.  Hardness 
5.0.  Sp.  gr.  4.99  to  5.08.  Infusible  before  the  blowpipe.  Composed  of  peroxide  of 
cerium,  thorina,  peroxide  of  tin,  phosphoric  acid,  etc. 

Norwich,  Connecticut,  with  bucholzite. 

NATIVE  GOLD. 

Colour  bright  yellow.  Crystallized,  capillary,  ramified,  in  grains,  and  in  masses.  Soft, 
flexible  and  malleable.  Lustre  metallic.  Hardness  2.5  to  3.0.  Sp.  gr.  17.00  to  19.00. 
It  usually  contains  small  proportions  of  silver  and  iron.    Melts  easily. 

In  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  from  Canada  to  Georgia ;  seldom,  however,  in  quan- 
tities large  enough  for  profitable  exploration. 


♦  C.  T.  JkIuou.  Clopd  Sunry  »/  JM«fa-/,l«d,  1840.       f  Shrp.nl.  .tinman  JcvnuU  of  Scinu.  XXT1L  301. 

;  D»&».  i'jilra  of  Mmzrdvgy. 
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NITRE. 


Colour  white.  In  capillary  crystals  and  crusts.  Transparent  to  semi-transparent.  Hard- 
ness 2.0.  Sp.gr.  1.94.  Dissolves  in  water.  Composed  of  nitrate  of  potash,  and  several 
salt*  of  lime,  in  variable  proportions. 

With  nitrate  of  lime  and  other  salts,  in  the  salt-petre  caves  of  Kentucky,  4c. 

* 

PETALITE. 

Colour  white  or  reddish  white.  In  lamellar  masses.  Lustre  glistening.  Translucent. 
Hardness  6.0.  Sp.  gr.  2.44.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  melts  only  on  the  edges.  Composed 
of  silica  79.21,  alumina  17.22,  lilhia  5.76. 

Bolton,  Massachusetts. 

FINITE 

Colour  grey,  greyish  green  or  brown.  Crystallized.  Primary  a  hexagonal  prism.  Lustre 
sometimes  resinous.  Opaque.  Hardness  2.0  to  2.50.  Sp.gr.  2.75  to  2.78.  Whitens 
before  the  blowpipe,  and  fuses  on  thin  edges,  but  does  not  melt.  Composed  of  silica  55.96, 
alumina  25.48,  potash  7.89,  6oda0.39,  peroxide  of  iron  5.51,  magnesia  with  manganese 
3.76,  water  1 .41. 

Lancaster  in  Massachusetts,  and  Haddam  in  Connecticut.  It  has  been  thought  to  be  a 
variety  of  mica. 

POLYMIGNITE. 

Colour  black.  In  prismatic  crystals.  Primary  a  rhomboidal  octahedron,  the  dihedral 
angles  of  which  are  136°  28',  116°  22'  and  80°  16'.  Lustre  imperfect  metallic,  but  brilliant. 
Hardness  6.5.  Sp.  gr.  4.77  to  4.85.  Infusible  before  the  blowpipe.  Composed  of  oxide 
of  titanium,  zirconia,  yttria,  oxide  of  iron,  etc. 

Beverly,  Massachusetts  (Skepard). 

PURPLE  COPPER. 


Colour  between  copper-red  and  lombac-brown.  Streak  pale  greyish  black  and 
Crystallized  and  massive.  Primary  a  regular  octahedron.  Lustre  metallic.  Rather  sectilc. 
Hardness  3.0.  Sp.gr.  5.00.  Melts  before  the  blowpipe.  Composed  of  copper  61.07, 
sulphur  23.75,  iron  14.00,  silica  0.50. 

Chesterfield,  Massachusetts;  Pcrkiomcn,  Pennsylvania. 
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RAPHIUTE.* 

Colour  wliitc,  with  a  shade  of  bluish  green.  In  diverging  ncicular  crystals ;  the  needles 
or  fibres  easily  separable.  Lustre  between  glassy  and  silky.  Hardness  3.5  to  4.0.  Sp. 
gr.  2. So.  Before  the  blowpipe,  becomes  opaque  and  white,  but  docs  not  melt  into  a  globule. 
Composed  of  silica  5(5.48,  lime  14.75,  alumina  0.10,  protoxide  of  iron  5. 3D,  protoxide  of 
manganese  0.45,  magnesia  5.45,  potash  10.53,  moisture  0.50. 

Perth,  Upper  Canada ;  Easton,  Pennsylvania  ?    It  is  perhaps  only  a  variety  of  hornblende. 

HE  I)  ZINC  ORE. 

Red  Olid*  of  Zinc  CUanlanJ. 

Colour  yellowish  red.  Massive.  Lustre  adamantine.  Translucent  on  the  edges.  Hard- 
ness 4.0  to  4 .5.  Sp.  gr.  5.43  to  5 .52.  Infusible  before  the  blowpipe.  Composed  of  oxide 
of  zinc  88.00,  oxide  of  iron  and  manganese  12.00. 

Franklin  and  Sterling  in  New-Jersey. 

Reti.nalite  of  Thomson,  is  a  variety  of  Serpentine. 

SAUSSURITE. 

Colour  white  or  grey.  Massive.  Lustre  pearly,  inclining  to  vitreous.  Brittle.  Hardness 
5.5.  Sp.  gr.  3.25  to  3.34.  Melts  before  the  blowpipe,  with  difficulty,  into  a  white  glass. 
Composed  of  silica  49.00.  alumina  24.00,  lime  10.00,  magnesia  3.75,  oxide  of  iron  0.50. 
soda  5.50. 

Canaan,  Connecticut,  in  great  abundance. 

SILLIMAN1TE4 

Colour  hair-brown  to  greyish  brown.  In  long,  slender,  and  often  curved  or  bent  crystals. 
Primary  a  rhombic  prism.  Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  pearly.  Translucent.  Hardness  7.0 
to  7.5.  Sp.  gr.  3.20  to  3.24.  Infusible  before  the  blowpij«.  Composed  of  silica  38.67, 
alumina  35.11,  zirconia  18.51,  oxide  of  iron  7.22. 

Chester,  Connecticut,  in  slender  prisms  in  quartz.    It  may  be  a  variety  of  bucholzitc. 

SMALTINE. 

Grry  Cobalt.  Ckavclaw!,' 

Colour  tin-white  to  stccl-grey.  Crystallized  and  massive.  Primary  a  regular  octahedron. 
Lustre  metallic.    Brittle.    Hardness  5.5.    Specific  gravity  0.47.    Melts  before  the  blow- 

•  Thorn**,.  0jf.,«  ,/  Mwl^y,  ,  Bow.0.  Amnivm  J.ur«i „/  &.,«,,  Till.  Ill 
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pipe,  with  the  evolution  of  arsenical  vapour,    Comnn^l  r 

9-70,  copper  1 .00,  sulphur  7.00.     P  C°mp03cd  °f  ar8Cnic  ™       cobalt  9.60,  iron 

Chatham,  Connecticut,  associated  with  i^l  • 

iaiea  «,u.  arsenical  iron  pyrjtes  and  copper  nickel. 

TEPIIROITE. 
Tcphroit<\  Isoniimf. 

Sparta,  New^^0^  ^^^J^"**** 
roostite.  "  18  SUPP°S^  %  &«cpard  to  be  a  variety  of 


TIN  ORE. 

Oxido  of  Tin. 


Colour  white,  grey,  yellow,  red,  brown  and  black  Ri—V 

-JJ*  >  «•  reduced  to  the  meta,,,^  ^r^^^^ 
Goshen,  Massachusetts  ;  and  in  considerable  quantity  in  Jackson,  New-Hampshire. 

TOPAZ. 

Colour  various  shades  of  yellow,  green,  blue  or  red.    Streak  white     &T*.tli»,  I  I 
rr.ass.vc.    Primary  a  right  rhombic  prism.    M  on  *  IHo  2^    Lustrc'vitreous  T 
cent  to  transparent.    Hardness  8.0.    Sp.  trr  3  49  ,o  3  56     <t    V     Z    ,  T™ 
blowpipe.    Composed  of  alumina  « 24 ^£2  JSS  ^  * 

nam  ™°WV  V  ^"J011,  Con"CCliCU'-  A  "P"™"  from  ^  ***7  of  Carmel  in  Put- 
^^S.etae,,rI->,-,",*■,  5l  and  impelltl 


TRIPLITE. 


Colour  blackish  brown.  Massive.  Lustre  resinous,  inclining  ,o  adamantine.  Translucent 
on  the  edge,  to  opaque.  Brittle.  Hardness  5.0  to  5.5.  Sp.gr.  3.43  to  3.78.  Me) T 
^^Zr:^°Tia-    C^^id-riron3l.00,o,,deofman;;ii  j 

Washington,  Connecticut;  Sterling,  Massachusetts. 

I 

'i 

!• 

i 

■i 
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TROOSTITE. 
Ferruginous  Silicate  of  Manganese  Humtm. 

Colour  pale  asparagus-green,  yellow,  grey  and  reddish  brown.  Crystallized  and  massive. 
Primary  a  rhombohedron.  PonPllS0.  Lustre  vitreous.  Transparent  to  translucent.  Hard- 
ness 5.5.  Sp.  gr.  4.00  to  4. 10.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  melt*  on  the  edges.  Composed 
of  silica  30.65,  protoxide  of  manganese  46.21,  peroxide  of  iron  15.45,  moisture  and  carbonic 
acid  7.30. 

Sterling,  New-Jersey,  with  franklinitc. 

TUNGSTEN. 

Tungitale  of  |m,  [tana  and  Pkill'p}. 

Colour  white,  grey,  yellowish  and  reddish  brown.  Streak  white.  Crystallized  and  massive. 
Primary  an  octahedron  with  a  square  base.  Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  adamantine.  Semi- 
transparent  to  translucent.  Hardness  4.0  to  4.5.  Sp.  gr.  6.08.  Fuses  with  difficulty  before 
the  blowpipe.    Composed  of  lime  19.40,  tungstic  acid  80.42. 

Monroe  and  Trumbull,  Connecticut. 

TUNGSTIC  OCHRE. 

Colour  orange  or  chrome-yellow  to  yellowish  grey.  Massive;  earthy  and  pulverulent.  Soft. 
Sp.  gr.  G.O.  Assumes  a  green  hue  when  strongly  heated.  Composed  of  oxygen  13.55, 
tungsten  86.45  ? 

Lane's  mine  in  Monroe,  Connecticut,  with  tungsten  and  wolfram . 

URANITE. 

Green  Oxide  of  Uranium.  Clcantend. 

Colour  yellow  and  green.  Crystallized  and  massive.  Primary  a  right  square  prism.  Lustre 
pearly  upon  the  face  P.  Transparent  to  opaque.  Hardness  2.0  to  2.5.  Sp.  gr.  3.12. 
Composed  of  phosphoric  acid,  lime,  oxide  of  uranium  and  water,  with  traces  of  fluoric  acid 
and  ammonia,  etc. 

Middletown,  Connecticut,  with  eolumbite,  etc. ;  Chesterfield,  Massachusetts,  with  albite. 
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WOLFRAM. 
Ferruginous  OxMc  of  Tungsten.  Cteattland. 


Colour  dark  greyish,  or  brownish  black.  Crystallized  and  massive.  Lustre  brilliant,  often 
metallic.  Opaque.  Brittle.  Hardness  5.0  to  5.5.  Sp.  gr.  7.11  to  7.40.  Composed  of 
tungstic  acid  67.00,  oxide  of  iron  18-00,  oxide  of  manganese  6.25,  silica  1 .50. 

Lane's  mine,  and  Trumbull,  Connecticut. 
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TABLES 


or  tiii 


CRYSTALLINE  FORMS  INTRODUCED   INTO  THE  DESCRIPTIVE  PART  OF  THIS  WORK. 


[The  figure*  in 


the  tnUe.  correspond  to  tho.c  in  the  body  of  lb*  work  ] 


SULPHUR.      Figi-HindlS.  Page  181. 

Fig.  14.  The  primary,  an  octahedron  with 
a  rhombic  base. 
P  on  P        106=38'  and  84°  58' 
PonP'..    Hi  17  (Beudant); 

143    7  48  (Hauy). 
P  on  r  108  20    6  (Haiiy). 

GRAPHITE.      Fig.  16.  Pig*  186. 

Six-sided  tables  clcavcablc  into  rhombs  in 
the  direction  of  the  dotted  lines. 

GLAUBER'S  SALT.      Fig».  17  and  18.   Pig*  196. 
Fig.  17.  The  primary,  an  oblique  rhombic 
prism. 

M  on  M'   99°  36'; 

or,  according  to  Haiiy,  an  octahedron 
with  a  rhombic  base,  Fig.  18. 

NATRON.      Fig..  19wdS0.   Pigo  197. 

Fig.  20.  The  primary,  according  to  Haiiy. 

P  onP   143°  8' 

P  onP'  113  54 


NATRON. 

Fig.  19.  A  secondary  form  from  solution. 
P  on  o   140°46' 

COMMON  SALT.  Fig*.  01  and  23.  Pigo  198. 

Fig.  21.  The  primary,  a  cube. 

Fig.  22.  A  hollow  quadrangular  pyramid 

formed  by  the  slow  evaporation  of  a 

solution  of  common  salt. 

SULPHATE  OF  POTASH.      Figi.  23  to  25  uv 
duriTc.  Page  001. 

Fig.  23.  The  primary,  a  right  rhombic 
prism. 

M  on  M' ..    113°  8'  (Beudant.) 
Figs.  24  and  25,  other  forms  of  sulphate 
of  potash. 


ALUM.  Figi-2610 

Fig.  26.  The  primary  a  regular  octahe- 
dron. 

Figs.  27  and  28,  modifications  of  the 
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HEAVY  SPAR.      Rp>.  29  t»  1G  include.  P»C* 
20L 

Fig.  29.  The  primary,  a  right  rhombic 
prism. 

M  on  M  101H2'  0" 

MorM'onP   00   0  0 

M  on  k  —  120  13  54 

M  on  z   154  26  52 

Pond   140  59  21 

•  This  is  incorrectly  printed  in  the  body  of  the  work  (page  205)  137=  5'  13". 
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on  k 
on  / 
on  o 
on  d 
on  I 
on  o 


90°  07  0" 
157  56  59 
127  5  13 
7S  1  58 
163  2  22 
143    8  47 


on  o    105  49  34 

on  z   135  39  5S 

on*    HO  25  58 


HEAVY  SPAR. 


F15.  29.  Fi«.  M.  Flf,  31. 
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HEAVY  SPAR.  (Continued.) 

Mont    169°  19' 45" 

P  on  r    162    2  44 

d  on  I    129    0  39 

d  on  u   160  41  39 

r  our   35  54  32 

a  on*    151  26  21 

u  on«   HO  33  0 

CELEST1NE.      Figs.  47  to  50  Inclmire.    Page  210. 
Fig.  47.  The  primary,  a  right  rhombic 
prism. 

M  on  M'   104°  to  104°48' 

MorM'onP   90  0 


CELESTINE. 

P  ml    *57°4T 

P  on  o    128  31 

P  on  s    00  0 

d  ond  -    78  23 

d  on  I   162  69 

STRONT1AN1TE.      Fig».  51  to  54  Mwt  F*£> 

212. 

Fig.  51.  The  primary,  a  right  rhombic 
prism. 

M  on  M'   117°8* 

MorM'onP    90  0 
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STRONTIANITE.  (Continued.) 

Pon«    120°  0' 

o  one    160  0 

a  ona    120  0 

CALCAREOUS  SPAR.      Fig..  55  to  100  to*** 
P»ge2I5. 

Fig.  55-  The  primary,  a  rhornbohedron. 

Figs.  56  and  57,  secondary  forms  show- 
ing the  reduction  by  cleavage  to  the 
primary. 


CALCAREOUS  SPAR. 

P  00  P  -  105°5'  and  74=55'  0" 

Ponr    IM    3  0 

c  on  c    120   0  0 

c  ong    116  33  55 

Son^r    m  26  ° 

r  onr    144  20  26 

r  on  f   104  28  40 

r  onf   133  26  0 
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CALCAREOUS  SPAR.  (Continue.) 

c  ong    H6°33'  55" 

c  on  o    90  0 

k  on  h'   92  12 

mourn'   114  19 

Fig.  7C  is  a  twin  crystal  from  Martins- 
burgh,  Lewis  county,  and  Havcr- 
straw,  Rockland. 


CALCAREOUS  SPAR. 

Fig.  79  is  a  twit,  from  Patterson,  Putnam 
county.  Face  of  composition  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  of  the  aggre- 
gated crystals  :  angle  of  revolution 
60°. 
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.  CALCAREOUS  SPAR.  (Continued.) 

P  on  c    185°  0'  0" 

Ponm   149    2  11 

Ponrorr'   151    2  40 

P  on  s    119    2  11 

c  on  r  or  d  on  r       152    6  50 

g  on  i    ...  1  112  10  0 

g  on  s    127  52  30 

m  on  s  or  m'  on  ✓  121  32  54 
fflons'orw'onj  ..  154  39  13 

*  ons    63  44  55 

1  on*'    116  15  5 

t  onr    137  39  26 

Fig.  83.  A  twin  from  Havcrstraw,  Rock- 
land county.  Angle  of  revolution 
60°. 


CALCAREOUS  SPAR. 

Fig.  89.  A  twin  similar  to  that  represented 
in  Fig.  79,  but  with  the  additional 
planes  t. 

Fig.  90.  A  twin  from  Havcrstraw,  Rock- 
land county.  Face  of  composition 
parallel  with  a  plane  passing  through 
the  vertical  axis  :  angle  of  revolu- 
tion ISO0. 

Fig.  91.  Two  solid  angles  of  the  primary 
rhombohedron  replaced  by  tangent 
planes. 

Figs.  92  and  93.  Twins  of  the  preceding. 

Fig.  94.  A  twin  from  Rosaie,  St.  Law- 
rence county. 
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CALCAREOUS  SPAR.  (Conlinncd.) 

Pang    »«"  °' 

(The  other  measurements  will  be  found 
on  the  preceding  pages.) 

Figs.  9"  and  98.  Compound  crystals  from 
Rossic,  St.  Lawrence  county. 

Fig.  99.  A  crystal  with  a  smaller  one  im- 
planted.   Rossie,  St.  Lawrence. 

Fig.  100.  A  very  acute  rhombohedron. 

ARRAGON1TE.      Fig.  101.   Pugc  235. 
The  primary,  a  right  rhombic  prism. 

M  onM'   »«°  5' 

MorM'onP    »  0 

GYPSUM.      Fign.  103  to  104  incliwive.   Page  337. 
Fig.  102.  The  primary,  a  right  oblique 
angled  prism. 

M  on  T    H3°  * 

P  on  M  or  T   90  0 


GYPSUM. 

Fic  103. 

Ponf    12.P4U-43" 

P  on"/    io«   3  19 

f  o„/    110  30  34 

I  on  I    143  53  22 

ANHYDRITE.      Fig.  105.  PafcSOS. 

The  primary,  a  right  rectangular  prism. 

M  on  T  »°  » 

P  onMorT  9«  0 

APATITE.      Fig*  106  to  113  indite.  P»S«2»- 
Fig.  10f3.  The  primary,  a  regular  six- 
sided  prism. 
M  on  II   120°  C  0" 

Horn    135   0  0 

Monx    129  13  53 

*  on*    H3    7  48 
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APATITE  (Continued.) 

Fig.  109. 

Mont    150° 

Figs.  1 10  and  111,  represent  the  rounded 
terminations  and  bent  prisms  found  at 
Hammond,  St.  Lawrence  county. 

Fig.  112.  A.  compound  crystal  from  the 
preceding  locality. 

Fig.  113. 

Monx   129-13' 53" 

p  onx    140  46  7 


FLT'OR  SPAlt. 

so. 


Fig..  114  to  118inc!u«ive.  Page 


Fig.  115.  The  primary,  a  regular  octa- 
hedron. 

PonI"    109-28' 16" 

Fig.  114,  shows  the  manner  in  which  the 
cubes  of  flour  spar  cleave  into  octa- 
hedrons and  tetrahedrons. 


FLUOR  SPAR. 

Fig.  117.  The  octahedron  with  the  solid 
ancles  replaced. 
Pon  i  125-15' 52" 

DATIIOLITE.      Fig*.  119  »nd  120.   Fag*  246. 
Fig.  119.  The  primary,  a  right  rhombic 
prism. 
M  on  W  

PIIARMACOL1TE.     Fig*.  181  an<l  158.  ft*** 
Fig.  121.  The  primary,  a  right  oblique 
angled  prism. 

Kg.  122. 

,      e  1 17°24' 

/  on  /   1 1 '  ■** 

P  •  to  the  edge  between 

/and/   83-14' 

nonn  1«  9 


•  Incorrectly  o  mt  pngc  257. 
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F1S.  109  ¥,s.  110.  Fig.  112. 


F*.1IX  F.».IM.  Fig.  11V  W+ll*. 
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CARBONATE  OP  MAGNESIA.  Page 

Fig.  123.  The  primary,  a  rhomboliedron. 
F  on  P    107=25"  (Beudant.) 

EPSOM  SALT.      Fijii.  124  ">'l         Tage  251. 
Fig.  124.  The  primary,  a  right  rhombic 
prism  nearly  rectangular. 

M  on  M'  ....   90-30' 

Fig.  125. 

M  or  M'  on  2   129  14 

I  on?   126  52 

MAGNE3IAN  CARBONATE  OF  LIME.  Fig*. 
1-%  to  128  incluiive.    Page  252. 

Fig.  126.  The  primary,  a  rhombohedron. 
PonP    106°15' 


MAGNESIAN  CARBONATE  OP  LIME. 

Fig.  127.  Bent  crystals  found  in  Herki- 
mer and  Niagara  counties. 
Fig.  128.  A  twin  formed  as  in  Fig.  90. 

QUARTZ.      Pigs.  139  t..  183  inclose.    Pa«c  257. 
Fig.  129.  The  primary,  a  rhombohedron. 

P'  on  P  from  94°  15'  to  94  -  21' 
Fig.  130.  A  common  secondary  form,  a 
six-sided  prism,  terminated  by  six- 
sided  pyramids. 
P  on  r,  P'  on  t*t  r  on  z'  or  v*  on  z  UQ'W 

roar'   120J  V 

Fig.  131,  ct  seq. 

P  on  sorz  on  s   1515  V 

P  on  £  or  P' on  s'  ....  133  48 
r  omorr'onj   142  0 
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CAM.  MAONEISA,  EPSOM  SALT,  MAG.  CAM.  OF  MAGNESIA  AND  QL'RTZ.  477 
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aUARTZ.  (Continued.) 
Figs.  139  and  140.  Twin  crystals  from 
CaUkill,  Greene  county.  The  latter 
also  occurs  in  Herkimer  county. 


Fig.  148.  A  twin  from  Middlevillc,  Her- 
kimer county. 

(The  measurements  will  be  found  on 
page  476.) 
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QUARTZ.  (Continued.) 

Fig.  152. 

Pon«    145^22' 

P  on  c    165  30 

a  on  c    159  50 

a  on  e    175  30 

a  on  z    137  51 

a  on  z"   Ill  15 

e  on  z    145  30 

Figs.  157,  158,  159,  160. 

Pona    145 '22' 

P  on  c    165  0 

Pont    154  0 


QUARTZ. 

P"  on  f   103  50 

a  on  z    137  51 

con:    115  0 

r  on  *    133  50 

I  on  z    155  0 

Fig.  161.  A  twin  from  Middlcvillc,  Her- 
kimer county. 
Fig.  161  {bis.)  Two  crystals  crossing 

each  other.    It  may  be  accidental. 
Fig.  162. 

PonCorP'ons  ....  103c>20' 
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QUARTZ.  (Continued.) 

Figs.  167,  108  and  173,  twin  crystals. 
Figs.  174,  175. 

Pono    I28020, 


Fig.  181. 

Ponx    M*** 

ronz    107  56 

*onz    125  11 
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ftUARTZ.  (Continued.) 

Fig.  182. 

Pon/orson/   Ml^C 

Fig.  183. 

Pono   160°15' 

o  ono   125  10 

TABULAR  SPAR.      Fig.  184.  Page  970. 
Fig.  184.  The  primary,  a  right  Thombic 
prism  ? 

M  on  M'  95°20' 

SERPENTINE.      FSgi.  186  to  189 
272. 

Fig.  185.  The  primary,  a  right  rectan- 
gular prism.  The  remaining  figures 
are  secondary  forms,  but  the  angles 
have  not  been  determined. 

CHONDRODITE.      Fig.  190.  Pago  881. 

Fig.  190.  The  primary,  a  right  oblique 
prism,  the  greater  angles  being  112° 
12'. 


TALC.      Fig.  191.  F»ge284. 

Fig.  191.  The  primary,  aright  rhombic 
prism. 

M  on  II'   120°  0- 

PYROXENE.     Fig..  192  to223  indnrive.  Pag*286. 
Fig.  192.  The  primary,  an  oblique  rhom- 
bic prism. 

MonM'   87°  5' 

MorM'onP  lOO^lO-or  100  25 
Fie.  193,  et  seq. 

MorM'onr   133=35' 

M'  on  I    I36  15 


II  on  0 


145  9 


106  15 
150  0 


M  or  M'  on  *   121  48 

P  on  r   

P  on  »   

P  on  t    147  48 

  95  28 

"   118  59 

".   156  39 

  126  36 

  120  38 

  131  8 


o  on  o 
o  on  r 
oohj 
r  on  « 
5  ons 
u  on  u 
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Fig.  183. 


ftlif*.  —  Part  II. 
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PYROXENE.  (Continued.) 

Horn   134°17' 

»  on  I   139  7 

I  on  r    90  0 

I  on*   114  26 


r  on  t    106*  6' 

r  oni    126  36 

x  on  j-    131  8 

(The  remaining  measurements  will  be 
found  on  page  884.) 
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PYROXENE.  (Contimwd.) 

Figs.  218  and  219.  Twins  from  Putnam . 
county. 

Fig.  220,  ct  seq. 

Mono    y 

M  on  x   134  17 

I   onx    114  26 

r  on  t   106  6 

r  on  x    126  36 

x  on  x  .  .........  131  8 

«  on  u    131  8 

nOKNHLENDE.      Fig.  223  (*u)  to  250  iwliuive. 

Page  aas. 

Fig.  223  {bis).  The  primary,  an  oblique 
rhombic  prism. 


HORNBLENDE. 

M  on  M'   124°30' 

M  or  M'  on  P   103  1 

Fit;.  224,  ct  scq. 

M<m«    UWT 

M'onx    117  43 

Jt  on  ft*  I55  4 

ft  onx   102  22 

/   on/    HO  2 

I   onx   105  n 

i  onx   129  8 

r   onr    149  38 

r  onx    105  " 


•  Incorrectly  55rM' on  page  301. 


I 

I 
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PYROXENE  AND  HORNBLENDE. 
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HORNBLENDE.  (Continued.) 

Fig.  245. 

P  on  o    152°  30' 

Fig.  246. 

x  on  z    118°2S' 

Fig.  248. 

Pon/    164°49' 

(The  remaining  measurements  will  be 
found  on  page  4bS.) 


ARFWEDSON1TE.       Fig.  -AM.   Pagi- 309. 

Fig.  251.  The  primary,  an  oblique  rhom- 
bic prism  ? 
M  on  M'   123=55' 

COIUTNDOM.      Fig,.  253  to  9M  incisive.  Page 
311. 

Fig.  252.  The  primary,  a  rhombohedron. 

P  on  P'   93  W 

Fig.  253,  a  secondary  form  of  the  same 
mineral. 
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CORUNDUM.  (Conlinued.) 
Fig.  254,  a  secondary  form. 

SP1NELLE.      Fi2«.256t0afr»iDcIui.Wr.   P»je  315. 

Fig.  255.  The  primary,  a  regular  octa- 
hedron. 

P  on  P'    109°2S'  16" 

Figs.  256  and  257. 

Pono    14434S'8" 

o  on  o    120    0  0 

Figs.  260  and  261.  Groups  of  crystals, 

Orange  county. 
Fig.  262.  A  twin  consisting  of  two  equal 
and  similar  portions  of  a  crystal 
similar  to  256. 
Fig.  263.  A  twin  composed  of  ahout 
equal  parts  of  the  primary  octahe- 
dron, of  which  one  half  is  turned 
round. 


SPINELLE. 

Fig.  2G4.  Three  nearly  equal  parts  of  the 
same  crystal  variously  turned  upon 
each  other.  The  faces  of  composi- 
tion in  the  latter  case  project. 

AUTOMOLITE.      Fig.9C5.  Fa|Zo319. 

Fig.  265.  The  primary,  a  regular  octahe- 
tlron. 

p  on  P'   109328'16" 

IDOCRASE.      Fig».2GGlo2G9mclu.i«,.  Page  *2> 
Fig.  266.  The  primary,  a  right  square 

prism. 
Figs.  267  and  268. 

Monc    H5-15' 

M  on  d    135  0 

P  one   142  54 

c  on  d    127  6 
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DOC  RASE.  (Continued.) 
Fig.  269. 


127°6' 


GARNET.      Fig*.  270  to  273  inclunive.   Pago  323. 

Fig.  270.  The  primary,  a  rhombic  dode- 
cahedron, 

p  on  F   120°  V  0" 

Fig.  271. 

Ponnorn'   150=  C  0" 

n  onnorn'onn'..  131  48  56 

n  on  if  —  H6  26  33 


SCAPOLITE.      Fig..  279  to  209 
329. 

Fig.  279.  The  primary,  a  right  square 

prism. 
Fig.  280,  ct  aeq. 

Men  J    »*w 

M  on  *    135  0 

Mont   ~  H3  34 

Mon*  MO  11 

I  on/    13°  23 

/  on  s    122  1° 

I   out    158  11 

I  onz    151  3S 

z  on*   -  150  18 
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8CAPOL1TE.  (Continocd.) 

Fig.  288. 

Man*   I**** 

Men,    HO  11 

,   on*   161  34 

%  on:   150  ™ 

(The  remaining  measurements  will  be 
found  on  page  491.) 

STAUKOLITE.      Fi^  300  to  304  inclusive.  Pago 
333. 

Fig.  300.  The  primary,  a  right  rhombic 
prism. 

M  on  If   129*30' 

MorM'onP    0 


STACROLITE. 

Figs.  301,  302,  303. 

M'ono   II5318' 

MorM'onr   137  53 

Fig.  304.  Two  crystals  forming  a  cross. 

FELDSPAR.     Fig».305to323inclusirc.  Page  33*. 
Fig.  305.  The  primary,  a  doubly  oblique 
prism. 

M  onT    120*35' 

PonM    90  0 

PonT    67  15 

Fig.  306. 

It  on  I    120°  O- 
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FELDSPAR.  (ConUnued.) 

Fips.  307  and  308. 

Men.    IM0** 

Mony    90  0 

P  on!    HI  40 

Poni    124  10 

Pony   99  29 

Fig.  309.  A  compound  crystal  from  New- 
York. 
Fig.  311. 

M  on  *    90°  0' 

P  on  x    128  51 


Fig.  312.  A  twin  from  Orange  county 

Fig.  315  and  316. 

M  on  n   135°  V 

Mon?    90  0 

II  on  x    150  0 

T  on  z    150  0 

?  on*    164  40 

Figs.  318  and  319.  Twins  from 
mond,  St.  Lawrence  county. 
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FELDSPAR.  (Contino«l.) 

(The  measurements  will  be  found  on 
pages  496  and  198. 

LABRADOR1TE,      Fig.  3-11.  P»2c3U. 

Fig.  321.  The  primary,  a  doubly  oblique 
prism. 

MonP    9*°W 

M  on  T    1M  0 

PonT    H9  0 

ALBITE.      Fig.  325.   Pug*  343- 

Fig.  3S5.  The  primary,  a  doubly  oblique 
prism. 

MonP    93°30' 

M  onT    "7  53 

P  ouT    "5  5 

MESOTYPE.     Figs.  396  to  MB  inclusive.  P»gc34t. 
Fig.  326.  The  primary,  a  right  rhombic 

ll'lnM'  ....  OloiCto  91°4(K 
Tie,.  327,  et  acq. 

Mono    H6°32' 

o  ono    I4*  lfi 

STILBITE.      Fig*.  330  to  333  inclusive.  P«ge34r> 
Fig.  330.  The  primary,  a  right  rectangu 
lar  prism. 


ST1LBITE. 

Fig.  331. 
Mend    ™°W 

HEUI.AND1TE.     Fig".  334  t«33<;  inclusive.  P»g<" 

34C. 

Fig.  331.  The  primary,  a  right  oblique 
angled  prism. 
M  on  T    130°  V 


P  on  T   

Figs.  335  and  330. 

M  on  a   

N  on/ 


90  0 

146*30- 
114  20 


P  on,    HI  56 

T  on  a   0 

F.PISTILBITE.      Figs.  337  .nd  338.   Pago  347. 
Fig.  337.  The  primary,  a  right  rhombic 
prism. 

M  on  .VP   135^10' 

Fig.  339. 

M  or  M'  on  I    1»°  * 

s  on  I    141  47 


t  ont  .... 
t   on  u  


109  16 
154  51 


APOPHYLLITE.      Fig».  339  to  34S  inclusive.  Psge 
318. 

Fig.  339.  The  primary,  a  right  square 
prism. 
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A.POPHYLLITE.  (Continwd.) 

M  on  M    9°°  v 

MonP    90  0 

Mons    1«*  20 

P  on  I    120  5 

s  on*    104  18 

P REUNITE.      Fig.  343.   Page  319. 

Fig.  343.  The  primary,  a  right  rhombic 
prism . 

M  on  M'  ...  100°0' or  102°30' 

THOMPSONITE.      Fig.  314.  Page.  350. 
Fig.  344.  The  primary,  a  right  square 
prism. 

LAUMONTTE.      Fig.  345.  Pago  351. 
Fig.  345.  The  primary,  an  oblique  prism. 

M  on  M'   W>1V 

MonP    H3  30 


ANALCIME. 

Fig.  346.  The  primary,  a  cube. 

CHABAZITE.     Fig.  349.  P»gc353. 

Fig.  349.  The  primary,  an  obtuse  rhom- 
bohedron. 
PonP"  

EP1DOTE.      Fig*.  350  to  335  inclusive.  P»g«K»- 
Fig.  350.  The  primary,  a  right  oblique 
angled  prism. 
MonT  ...  114=37'  to  HSW 
Fig.  351,  ct  seq. 

\m         _  101023' 

M  on  0  -- — -  l-1 

M  on  r    116  40 

P  on  n   I  '14  35 

P  on  0    148  37 

P  on  u    125  35 

n  on  n   109  1° 

n  onr  —  12*25 
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TOURMALINE.      Fiff..35G  to  373  include.  P.ge 
356. 

Tig.  356.  The  primary,  an  obtuse  rhom- 
bohedron. 
P  on  P    133°26' 

Fig.  357,  ct  seq. 

P  on  k    152°51' 

Von  I    II7  0 

Ponn    156  « 

P  on  0    HI  40 

Pon.    113  13 


TOURMALINE. 

honl    90°  * 

*  on  *    90  0 

1  on  I    120  0 

I  on  0   135  44 

Ions    150  0 

nonn   155  9 

n  on  s   102  26 

oono   103  20 

*on*    120  0 
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TOURMALINE.  (Contbued.) 

Figs.  371,  372  and  373.    (The  mcasure- 
i  will  be  found  on  page  504.) 


CLINTON1TE.      Fig*.  374  to  376  inclusive.  Page 
361. 

Fig.  374.  The  primary,  an  oblique  rhom- 
bic prism. 
M  on  M'  about  94°  V 


ANDALUSITE,  Figi.  377  to  380 


Fig.  377.  The  primary,  a  right  rhombic 
prism. 

M  on  M'    91°  20' 


KYANITE.      Fig.  381.   Page  365. 

Fig.  381.  The  primary,  a  doubly  oblique 
prism. 

M  onT    106°  15' 

P  on  M    93  15 

P  on  T    100  50 

ACHMITE.      Fign.  382  and  383.   Page  366. 
Fig.  382.  The  primary,  an  oblique  rhom- 
bic prism. 

M  on  M'  93°  V 

Fig.  383.  A  secondary  form  of  the  above. 

SPODCMENE.      Fig.  381.   Page  368. 
Fig.  384.  The  primary,  an  oblique  rhom- 
bic prism. 
M  on  M'   93°  0- 
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Fit.  371. 


Fig.  373. 


Fig.  392. 
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MICA.      Fig».  385  U>  3!K>  inc]a»i»e.   Tagr  3C0. 

Fig.  385.  Regular  six-sided  prism. 

M  on  H    120-0- 

M  on  P    90  0 

Fig.  386.  An  oblique  rhombic  prism,  with 
transverse  sections  of  about  120:' 
and  60°. 

Figs.  3S7,  390,  391,  392,  393,  391  and 
390,  various  crystalline  forms,  the 
cleavages  being  represented  by  the 
dotted  lines. 
Fig.  388.  A  six-sided  table  from  St.  Law- 
rence county. 

M  or  M'  on  k    120°  V 

Fig.  389.  An  oblique  rhombic  prism  from 
Greenwood  furnace.  Orange  county. 

P  on  a   114°  to  115° 

a  on  a  about  120°  C 


MICA. 
Fig.  395. 

M  on  I  ................  150° 


EMERALD.      Fig.  397.   Pa«e  371 

Fig.  397.  The  primary,   a  regular  six- 
sided  prism. 

CHRYSOBF.lt YL.     Fig*  338  to  113  indiuirc.  P*g< 

375. 

Fig.  398.  The  primary,  a  right  rectan- 
gular prism. 
Figs.  399  and  400. 

M  on  j    125 » 16' 

T  on  s    144  44 

»'   on  i    120  0 
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CIIRYSOBEUYL.  (Continued.) 

Figs.  -104  to  413  inclusive,  compound 
tabular  crystals  of  various  forms, 
the  descriptions  of  which  will  be 
found  on  pages  376  and  377.  (Fig. 
404  is  a  dissected  six-sided  tabic, 
the  stria:  being  represented  only  in 
the  lower  part.) 

ZIRCONTTE.     Figi.4Uto435incIu.dTe.  Pa«e378. 
Fig.  414.  The  primary,  an  obtuse  octa- 
hedron with  a  square  base. 


ZIRC0N1TE. 

P  on  P  over  the  base   S4°20' 

P  on  P  over  a  pyramidal  edge,  123  15 
Figs.  415,  et  scq. 

Von  I    13F49' 

Ponu    152  8 

P  on  x    150  5 

/  on/    „    90  0 

/  on  u   „  159  17 


I  onx    142  55 
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ZIRC0N1TE  (Continued.) 

Pon.    '17°'18' 

Pon<    152  6 

1   CDS    l*»  0 

(The  remaining  measurements  arc  given 
on  page  MO.) 

NATIVE  IRON.      Fig.  136.  IVc382. 

Fig.  436.    The  primary,  a  regular  octa- 
hedron. 


MAGNETIC  IRON  ORE.      F.g«.  437  lo  4-M  in- 
clusive.  P*go  383- 

Fig.  437.  The  primary,  a  regular  octa- 
hedron. 

P  on  P'   109°28'16" 

Fig.  439.  A  cuneiform  octahedron  from 

Essex  county. 
Figs.  439,  cl  seq. 

Pom  lasnwr 
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MAGNETIC  IRON  ORE.  (Continued.) 
Figs.  442,  443  and  414,  secondary  forms 
from  Orange  county. 

SPECULAR  IRON  ORE.      Fig*.  «5  to  417  inclu- 


Fig.  445.  The  primary,  a  rhombohedron. 

P  on  P  ...  86°  10'  and  9iP  5C 
Fig.  446.  A  modification  of  a  very  obtuse 
rhombohedron  (Fig.  417),  forming 
a  lenticular  crystal,  St.  Lawrence 
county. 


IRON  PYRITES.  Figs.44fito4e2inclui.ivc. 
387. 

Fig.  448.  The  primary,  a  cube. 

Fijis.  149,  et  scq. 

Pond    IMPWW 

P  on  c    153  26  15 

Pan/ or/   »«  19  2 

p  on  o    144  44  8 

d  on  d  over  the  base,  109  28  16 

don/   157  47  33 

e  one   1*  52  12 

e  on  Core"    113  34  41 

o  on  o'  or  o"    146  26  33 
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Fig.  444.  Fig.  443. 

Fig.  442.  Fig.  443. 


Fig.  1  IB.  Fig.  447.  Fig.  448.  Fig.  44». 
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IRON  PYRITES.      (Continurd  ) 
Figs.  461  and  462. 

P  on  d    152  '15'  52" 

P  on  r    1 53  26  5 

d  on  e    140  46  7 

e  ont    126  52  12 

c  on  e  or  e"    113  .14  41 

MAGNETIC  IRON  PYRITES.      IV.  4C3.  Pure 
393. 

Fig.  363.  The  primary,  a  regular  six- 
sidcd  prism. 

WHITE  IRON  PYRITES.      Fijr*.  461  to  466  in- 
clusiu'.    P»?c  393. 

Fig.  464.  The  primary,  a  right  rhombic 
prism. 

M  on  M'  106°  2' 

Fig.  465. 

P  on  r   160  49' 

Fig.  466.  A  compound  crystal  made  up 
of  five  individuals. 

a  on  c   141:30/ 


ARSENICAL  IRON  PY'RITES.  Fig».467«o470 
inclusive   Pi^p  394. 

Fig.  467.  The  primary,  a  right  rhombic 
prism. 

M  on  M'   111°18' 

Fig*.  468,  ct  scq. 

MorM'ono   1 36-20' 

M  or  M'  on  7    1 15  32 

/  on  /    80  24 

/  on  z    1G0  49 

*  on:    118  46 

SCORODITE.      Fig.  471.   Page  396. 
Fig.  .471.  The  primary,  a  right  rhombic 
prism. 

M  on  M'  120  10' 

SPATHOSE  IRON.      Fijr.479.  P»gf397. 
Fig.  472.  The  primary,  a  rhombohedron. 
PonP'    \QV>(y 

ANKER  ITE.      Fig.  473.   Pip- 396. 
Fig.  473.  The  primary,  a  rhombohedron. 
PonP'    106^12'  • 
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COPPERAS.      Fig.  47*. 

Fig.  474.  The  primary,  an  oblique  rhom- 
bic prism. 

M  on  M'  8W1' 

M  on  P    99  23 

CUROME-1RON  ORE.      Fig..  475  and  476.  Pag«- 
400. 

Fig.  475.  The  primary,  a  regular  octahe- 
dron. 

PonP'   109=26' 16" 

Fig.  476.  A  modification  of  the  same, 
found  at  Hoboken,  New-Jerecy. 
p0„o    144044' 8" 

VIV1ANITE.      Fig.  477.   Page  401. 

Fig.  477.  The  primary,  a  right  oblique 
angled  prism. 
M  on  T    lasts' 

1LVAITE.      Fig.  479.   Pag*  403. 

Fig.  478.  The  primary,  a  right  rhombic 
prism. 

M  on  M'   118°87» 

SILICATE  OF  IRON  (artificial).  Fig.  479.  Page 
404. 

Ton  it    138°31' 

Tom    H4  6 


MANGANESE  SPAR.      Fig.  480.  Page  406. 
Fig.  480.  The  primary,  a  doubly  oblique 
prism. 

MonP  10  94° 

MonT  121 

BABINGTOMTE.      Fig..  481  ana  482.  Pag- 407. 
Fig.  481.  The  primary,  a  doubly  oblique 
prism. 

MonP    92°34' 

MonT    112  30 

PonT    S8  0 

Fig.  482. 

go»m    132°15' 

Aanm    M  5 

hont    1»  25 


ZINC  BLENDE. 
409. 


Fig*.483to4S7iuclu«iYc.  Page 

Fig.  483.  The  primary,  a  rhombic  dode- 
cahedron. 

PonP    l^00,  °" 

Fiea.484,  ctseq. 

gong-   70=31' 44" 

gonmoTg-onm'.  109  28  16 

GALENA.      F.g..48fiu>495inel«i»«.   Page  412. 
Fig.  488.  The  primary,  a  cube. 
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Fig.  474.  Fig  475.  Fig.  476.  Fig.  477. 
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GALENA.  (Continued.) 

Pone    125-15' 52" 

c  one    109  28  16 

Fig.  493.  A.  compound  crystal.  Orange 
county. 

WHITE  LEAD  ORE.      Fig.  496.   Page  414. 
Fig.  496.  The  primary,  a  right  rhombic 
prism. 

M  on  W    H700, 

ANOLESITE.      Fig.  497.   Page  415. 

Fig.  497.  The  primary,  a  right  rhombic 
prism. 

M  on  M'   10*** 

YELLOW  LEAD  ORE.      Fig.  498.   Page  416. 
Fig.  498.  The  primary,   an  octahedron 
with  a  square  base. 

PonP'    131°15- 

PonP   ~   99  50 

PYROMORPUITE.      Fig.  499.   Page  417. 
Fig.  499.  A  secondary  form. 

M  on  M'   120°  V 

MonP    90  0 


PYROMORPUITE. 

M  on  tf  or  M'  one"  ..  131  45 

MorM'onf   150  0 

P  on  c  or  C    13&  30 

c' on  core"   »<*  5 

VAUaUELINlTE.      Fig.  500.  Page4ia 
Fig.  500.  A  compound  crystal. 
P  on  P'  over  the  summit,  134°  30' 

PonA   I49  0 

NATIVE  BISMUTH.      Fig.  501.   Page  419. 
Fig.  501.  The  primary,  a  regular  octa- 
hedron. 

NATIVE  COPPER.      Fig.  608.   Page  420. 
Fig.  502.  The  primary*,  «  cube- 

RED  COPPER  ORE.      Fig.  503.   Page  421. 

Fig.  503.  The  primary,  a  regular  octa- 
hedron. 

VITREOUS  COPPER.      Fig.  504.   Page  423. 
Fig.  504.  The  primary,  a  right  rhombic 
prism. 

H  on  M'  H9°35' 
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COPPER  PYRITES.     Fip  505  to  W3 
Pugf  133. 

Tig.  505.  The  primary,  an  octahedron 
with  a  square  base. 

PonP'    125°30' 

P  onPorP'onP'  ...  102  30 

Fig  500. 

i„i    w°w 

Fig.  507.  A  twin,  composed  of  about 
equal  parts  of  an  octahedron,  one 
half  of  which  is  turned  round.  St. 
Lawrence  ccunty. 

Fig.  508. 

Pone   ~-  I40'30' 

AZURITE.     Fig.  MB.  V*g*iX 

Fig.  509.  The  primary,  an  oblique  rhom- 
bic prism. 

M  on  M'   9SO50' 

MorM'onP   91  30 

ANATASE.      Fig.  610.  Pag««S. 

Fig.  510.  The  primary,  an  octahedron 
with  a  square  base. 

PonF    136»47' 

PonPorP'onP'  ...    98  & 

RUTILE.      Figt.  511  to  515  include.  P»g*42ei. 
Fig.  511.  The  primary,  a  right  square 


HtiTlLE. 

Fig.  512.  A  jointed  crystal  formed  by  the 
'  union  of  two  four-sided  prisms. 

126°52' 

ions    lio  " 

Figs.  513,  ct  seq 
M  on  J 


....  135'  5' 
M«.   »6140 


I  on  r 

I  on  * 

r  on  r 

r  on  « 


132  20 
153  33 
123  15 
151  42 


ILMEN1TE.      Fig..  61G  to  618  include.  P*g««l- 
Fie.  516.  The  primary,  a  ihombohedron. 

P  on  P   S™* 

Figs.  517  and  518. 

Pon«  about   128°  V 

Pon&orP'ono   123  14 

rig».  519  U.  528  indnpriw.  P»g«  133. 
Fig.  519.  The  primary,  (according  to 
Beudant),  an  oblique  rhombic  prism. 

M  on  M'   133030- 

M  or  M'  on  P    121  50 

Fig.  520.  The  primary,  (according  to 
G.  Rose.) 

If  CD  W   76°  * 

MorM'onP  °-3  1 
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SPHENE  (Continued.) 

Figs.  521,  et  seq. 

M  or  M'  on  a  1 39^30'  . 

P  on  a    »»  44 

P  on  c    HO  52 

Pone   158  18 

Pone,   1»6  30 

c  oni,   44 

c  one,   I4*  '8 

c  on  e,   '54  52 

d,ond,   H3  24 

d,  on  d,   136  0 

c,  on  e,   130  50 

e4  one.   US  40 

WARWICK  ITE.      Fig*.  529  «n<l  530.   P»gc  «6. 
Fig.  529.  The  primary,  an  oblique  rhom- 
bic prism. 
M  on  M'   93°  to  94° 


WARWICK1TE. 

Fig.  530.  A  modification  of  the  pre- 
ceding. 

MOLYBDENITE.      Fig.  531.   Page  138. 

Fig.  53 1.  The  primary,  a  regular  six- 
sided  prism. 
M  on  M    120°  * 

ORPIMENT.      Fig  KB.  V*S*M- 

Fig.  532.  The  primary,  a  right  rhombic 
prism. 

M  on  M'    100^  V 

ALLAN1TE      Fig.  533.   Pag*  110. 

Fig.  533.  A  secondary  form. 

M  on  P  about    H5° 

M  on  r    ,28 

P  onr    HG 
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Fig.  524.  Fig.5?S. 


Fig.  SK.  Fig.JWT.  Fig.  S^.  Fig.MS. 
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PiOl. 

Achmite  agg 

Acid  earth   ifiQ 

Acide  carbonique.   125 

—  sulphurique  hydrate  177 

Acidulous  springs   134 

Actinotc  298 

Actynolite   gM 

Adamantine  spar .......  315 

Aduiaria  aas 

Acchynite   n\ 

Agaric  mineral  231 

Aimant   1,  383 

Alabaster  6^  232 

Alutito  Qflfi 

Albany  mineral  spring  . .  Lis 

Albite  

Allanite   440 

Allochroite   324 

Almandine   a<?a 

Alum  2Q2 

Alumina,  anhydrous  sili- 
cate of  3£4 

—  disilicateof....  3fi2 

—  hydrate  of  ....  32Q 

—  scsquisilicateof.  3fi5 

—  subsulphate  of .  220. 

—  sulphate  of  iron  400 
Alumine  sulphatec  alka- 

  202 

Aluminite   ago 

Aluminous  or  clay  soil . .  QQ 

Amber   ^ 

Amenia  ore  bod   32.  j 


j  Amethyst  £58 

Amianthus   267.  22a 

I  Amphibolo   gga 

J  Analcime  ama 

.  Anatase  5^ 

Ancram  lead  mine   45 

j  Audalousite  352 

Andalusite   2Ri 

I  Angles  to   m 

Anhydrite  238 

Anhydrous  silicate  of  alu- 

'      mina    3fi< 

Anhydrous   sulphate  of 

lime  23fi 

Ankeritc   ana 

Anorthytic  melnne-oro. . .  44fl  | 

Anthophyllite   312 

Anthracite  94^  ifl« 

Anthracite  used  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  iron   43 

Apatite  239 

Aphthalosc   2QJ 

Aplome   324 

Apophyllite   34R 

Argent  natif  442 

Arfwedsonito   3fl9 

Argent  sulfurc  a* 

Argillaceous  oxide  of  iron  29^ 
IBS 

Arnold    mine,  Clinton 

county   12 

Argyrosc  443 

Arragonite  gas 

—   incorrectly  called,  222 


Arseniate  of  lime  347 

Arsenic sulfure jaune....  439 
Arsenical  iron  224 

—  iron  pyrites  ...  221 

—  nickel   442 

—  ores   afi 

—  pyrites....  66,  394 
Asbestos   58,  29S 

—  radiated  ..  30^  aia 

Asphaho..  , isa 

Atmospheric  air   I2fi 

—       water   Hfl 

Augite   28fi 

Automolitc   aja 

Aron  sulphur  springs  . . .  14fl 
Axotomer  augit-spath  . . .  407 

—  triphan-epath..  349. 

Axotomes  eisen-erz  43  j 

Axolomous  arsenical  py- 
rites   is  1 

Axotomoos  prehnite  ....  349. 

Azote   174 

Azurite  jgfi 


Babingtonitc   407 

Baikilito  qua 

Ball's  cave  997 

Ballston  springs   13/1 

Baltic  mine,  Clinton  co...  12 

Barystrontianite  213 

Barytc  sul&tee   204 

Barytes  204 

Barytine  204 


528 

PiOl. 

Barvto-carbonatc  of  stron- 

ti'a   212 

Burvto-sulpbate  of  stron- 

tion   211 

Belcher  mine,  Orange  co.  2. 

Beryl   2Z1 

Bihydrous  tcrsilicatc  of 

magnesia   219 

Bisesqmhydrous  arscniate 

of  lime  241 

Bisilicatc  of  lime  2Z2 

 .     of  manganese . .  407 

Bismuth  412 

_     natif  419 

—     ochre  •  441 

Bismuthine  44Z 

Bisulphide  of  molybdenum  418 

Bisulphurct  of  iron  3BZ 

Bitter  spar  252 

Bitumc   132 

Bitumen  _122 

Bituminou3  mineral  coal .  12Q 

Black  lead  


INDEX. 

Pao»- 

Brine  springs,  origin  of..  112 

—  eeojjraphical  view 

of...  ;    29  | 

—  chemical  composi- 

tion of   102  I 

  of  Onondaga  co. . .  102 

_   of  Cayuga  county  IDS 
Bromide  of  magnesium  ..  25S 
_     of  potassium  .  •  •  202 

Bronzitc   321 

Brown  clay  iron  stone. . .  22 
Brown  hematite  ....  2?j.  322 

Brown  iron  ore  322 

Brown  ochre   22 

Brown  oxide  of  iron.  29»  282 

Brown  spar  253 

Brucite  M§i  281 

BuchoUite  3fi4 


Black  manganese 


All 


Black  mineral  resin   182 

Blue  malachite  422 

Blue  carbonate  of  copper.  422 

Blende  52,  425 

Bog  iron  oro   22 

Boltonite  2B3 

Borosilicate  of  lime  2M 

Botryolite  24fi 

Brnchytypcr  parachroz 

baryt  327. 

Bricks,  materials  for  ... .  59 
Brine,  Montezuma  129 

—  quantity  of  salt  in 

various  kinds  of.  112. 
Brine  springs   22 

—  composition  of  On- 

ondaga and  Mon- 
tezuma   LU) 

—  supposed  origin 

from  fossil  salt  ■ .  121 

—  volcanic  origin  of.  122 


Cacoxcnite  

Cadmia  

Calamine  

Calamite  

Calcaire  

Calcareo-car bonate  of  mag- 


Calcareous  incrustations, 

how  formed  

Calcareous  minerals  .... 

—  sinter  

—  soil   

—  spar   

—  tufa  ....  156, 

Calcodony   257, 

Canoga  springs  

Carbonate  of  ammonia  . . 

—  of  iron  

—  of  lend  

—  of  lime  

—  of  magnesia  . . 

—  of  potash  ...i 

—  of  soda  i 

—  of  stroniian. . 

—  of  zinc  


40J 

411 

f. 
2iid 

2i  r» 
252 

151 
fil 
221 
22 
215 

231 

414 
124 
125 
321 
111 
214 
242 
2D1 
107 
212 
448 


PiOt. 

Carbonated  muriate  of  lead  4i2 

Carbonated  springs  124 

Carbonic  acid  ••  125 

Carburetted  hydrogen ...  112 
Carburettcd  hyd.  springs  .  122 

Carinthin  22S 

Catalan  forgo   32 

Catalogue  of  min'l  springs,  IH0 
Cave  in  Albany  county..  212 
Caverns    in  Schoharie 

county  221 

Cclestinc  212 

Cement   22 

Cerine  **2 

Cerite  

Ceruse   All 

Ccylaniio  SIS 

Chabazic  

Chabazite   

Chalk  pond  ore  bed   22 

Chalkopyriic  422 

Chalkosine  422 

Chamont  ore  bed,  Frank- 
lin county   21 

I   Chappcqua  spring   141 

I   Chare  oal,  want  of  attention 

to  its  preparation   42 

Chaux  anhydro-sulfalee . .  222 

  urs'  niatee  421 

  borateesiliceuso..  242 

—    carbonaleo  212 

  carbonatec  furriftre 

perlee  252 

  carbonatec  magne- 

siftre  252 

_    fluatfe  242 

 ,    phosphates  232 

_     sulfatd-e  2L  221 

Cheevcr  mine,  Essex  co..  15 

Chiastolito   •••  322 

Chittenango  sulpli-  springs,  144 

,   Chloride  of  calcium  245 

  of  potassium  .  •  •  222 

  of  sodium   125 

Chlorite  m 
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Chlorophaeite   lii 

Chlorophyllite  113 

Choadrodite   281 

Chrumatc  of  iron  196 

Chrome-iron  ore  A£H1 

Chrome  ore  AlHl 

C^rysoberyl  3Z5. 

Chrysocolla  

Chrysoprase   258,  411 

Cinnamon  stone  321. 

Clay  iron  stone   23 

Cleavelanditc  3i2 

Clintonite  361 

Clove  ore  bed   81 

Coal  •  94,  ISC 

Coal  grove  mine,  Putnam 

county   U 

Coceolite  286 

Coxcomb  pyrites  393 

Colophonite  321 

Columbite  112 

Combustible  minerals  ...  91 

Common  salt   19B 

Common  sea  water  129 

Common  specular  iron  . .  21 
Compact  limestone.... 61 
Composition   of  various 

marbles  •  Zl 

Concreted   carbonate  of 

lime  239 

Cook  mine,  Clinton  co. . .  13 

Copakc  ore  bed   31 

Copperas  399 

Copper  green  119 

Copper  nickel   119 

Copper  of  cementation. . .  420 

Copper  pyrites   52,  122 

Corneous  lead   119 

Corundum  3H 

Crag  harbour  mine,  Essex 

county   11 

Crichtonite  131 

Crossway  mine,  Orange 

county   6 

Crystalline  marble   61 
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PiO«. 

Cube  ore   39fi 

Cuivre   129 

—  arsonist  ferrifere.  396 

—  carbonate  bleu . . .  126 

—  carbonate  verte  . .  122 

—  natif   129 

—  pyritcux   123 

—  sulfur*   122 

Curmningtonilc   159 

Cupreous  chromate  of  lead,  113 

Cyanitc   a&S 

Cymophanc   3Z5. 

D. 

Danburite   159 

Datholite   21fi 

Denny  mine,  Putnam  co.  U 

Dewey  lito   2Z9 

Diallago   311 

Diarscniate  of  iron   399 

Diatomer  augit-spath ....  199 

—  kuphon-spath . .  351 

—  schiller-spath  ..  311 
Diatomoua  schillcr-epar . .  311 

—  zeolite   351 

Di-axial  mica   3Z9 

Dichromatisches  euklas- 

haloid   191 

Diopside                286,  291 

Diplogener  kuphon-spath,  31Z 

Diprismatic  iron-ore  ....  193 

—  lead  spar....  Hi 
Dipriamatischer  blei-baryt,  lil 
Disprismatisches  melan- 

crz   493 

Dipyre   329 

Dirhomboedrisches  eutom- 

glanz   139 

Disilicate  of  alumina ....  362 

Disthenc   365. 

Disulphuret  of  copper,. . .  122 
Dodecaedrische  granat- 

blende   4QR 

Dodaedrischergranat....  323. 

—  korund  .  •  •  315 
26 


PiOl 

Dodccahcdral  corundum  .  315 

—  garnet ....  323 

—  zinc  blende,  1QB. 
Dolomite .  67,  229,  249,  252 
Duane  bod,  Franklin  co..  26 

Dungin's  mine   39 

Dysluite   159 

B, 

Earthy  blue  iron   102 

Earthy  gypsum  GU  237 

Earthy  oxide  of  manga- 
nese   53 

Eau,   IZa 

Edenite   392 

Egeran   321 

Eiscnchromo   199 

Elastic  bitumen   132 

Electric  calamine   159 

Ellenville  mine   51 

Emerald   324. 

Emeraude   374 

Emery   315 

Empyrodoxer  quarz  ....  36Z. 

Epidote   351 

Epistilbite   341 

Epsom  salt   251 

Epsomite   251 

Eremito   159 

Essonite   321 

Euclase   151 

Eupyrchroite   21Q 

Everest  mine,  Essex  co. .  16 

Exanthalose  •   196 

F. 

Fassaite   286 

Feldspar   331 

Fer  arsenical   391 

—  calcareo-siliccux  ....  103 

—  chromate   499 

—  natif   382 

—  oligtsto  23,  3fii 

—  oxide  carbonate'   397_ 

—  oxidule                1.  883 


fi:to 

F«r  phosphate . 

  Fulfill*... 

—  sulfure  .  • 
  sulfure  blanc. 


P»nt. 

.  MO 
.  329 

.  aaz 
. 


—  quartz. 

—  silicate 


_  sulfure  fcrnftre  322 

Ferruginous  hornblende  •  309 

—  ozideof  columbium,  442 
 258 

of  manga- 

nese,   *55 

_  soils   92 

Fibrolite  221 

Fibrous  limestone  232 

Finch  mine,  Clinton  co. . .  lfl 

Fishkill  ore  bed   31 

Flint  25A 

Flos  fem  235 

Fluate  of  lime  242 

Fluor  243 

-spar  243 

Fluorine  ••••...«  243 

Foliated  zeolite  316 

Forest  of  Dean  mine  ....  12 
Forge,  Catalan   39 

—  objections  to  its  use . 
Forshee  mine,  Orange  co. 

Foss  ore  bed  

Fossil  salt,  supposed  exis- 
tence of,  .... 

  existence  of  in  Vir- 
ginia. ........ 

Fowlerite   421 

Franklinitc  451 

Fr<th  water  marl   83 

Fuel  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron   43, 

Fusible  quartz  362 


32 

a 

121 
122 


U 
m 


331 
,\r,\ 
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Garnet  resinite   321 

Gas  springs   128 

  origin  of  .  •  •  121 

Gasfdrmigc  kohlen  saure,  115 
Geddes  brine  springs  . . .  1DI 

Gelbes  erd  harz   125 

Gibbsite  3211 

Giobertite   242 

Glassy  feldspar  834 

Glauber's  salt   122 

Grammatite  292 

Graphite  96,  1M 

Green  carbonate  of  copper,  425 

Green  earth  224 

Green  malachite  42a, 

Green  ozide  of  uranium . .  452 
Green  pond,  Onondaga  co.  145 
Green's  mine,  Essex  co.. 
Green's  mine,  Orange  co. 
Greenwood  mine,  Orange 
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Grenat  

Grenatite  

Grey  cobalt  

Grossulaire  322 

Gurhofian  or  Gurhofitc . .  252. 

252 

Gypse  §1,  231 

Gypsum   61<  237 
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Halleck's  spring   142 

Hall's  mines,  Essex  co. . .  12 

Harmalome,   451 
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Hemiprismatic  green  ma- 
lachite  425 

  gypsum  haloide .  241 

  natron  ••  121 

—  talc  mica  312 

  titanium  ore . . .  •  433 

—  vitriol  322 

_     zeolite  342 

Hemiprismalischer  augit- 

spoth  222 

—  chrysolith  281 

_  euklas  haloid....  241 
  habronem  mala- 

chit  425 

  Ituphon-spath ....  iiil 

  lazur  malachit ...  122 

  melanochlor  mala- 
chit 412 

  talc-glimmer  ....  312 

Hemiprismatisches  natron- 
sab   121 

—  Titrol-salz  222 

Heulandite  245 

Hexaedrischer  bei-glanz .  44, 
112 
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Gabronite   222 

Gahnite  aifl 

Galena  44,  412 

Galene  44,  412 

Garnet  323 


Harzige  stcin-kohle 
Harzlosc  stcin-kohle 

Hausmannite  

Haytorite  

Heavy  spar  

Hcdenbcrgite  • 

Heliotrope   222 

Hematite,  brown  322 

Hematite,  red   325 

Hemiprismatic  augite  . . .  222 
—     chrysolite  221 
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Hexaedrischer  silbor  ... 
Hexaedrischer  silbcr-glanz,  143 
Hexaedrisches  stcinsalz  . .  128 
Hcxahedral  galena.,  iii  412 

  rock  salt-....  12S 

_      silver  412 

  silver-glance  .  443, 

  zeolite   352 

High  furnaces,  advantages 

of   " 

Holmesite  221 

Hornblende  228 

  pseudomorphs  .  301 

Hornstonc  251 

Houille   122 

Hudsonite  425 

Hyacinth  2Zfi 

Hyalite  258,  261 
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Hydraulic  limestones,  com- 
position of  various  spe- 
cimens   

Hydriodate  of  soda  200 

Hydrobromatc  of magnesia,  25fi 

—        ofpotassa.  202 

Hydrocarbonate  of  copper,  42fi 
Hydrogen    jjj 

~~      g°*   171 

Hydrogine  

—  sulfure*  ......  123 

Hydrous  anthophyllito  . .  301 

aia 

—  dicarbonate  of  copper,  424 

—  oxide  of  iron. . .  29,  384 

—  peroxide  of  iron,  29,  346 

—  scsquisilicato  of  mag- 

nesia  279 

—  sulphate  of  lime,  61,  232 

—  sulphate  of  soda ....  lflfi 

—  sulphuric  acid   12Z 

Hyperstheno  3Q9 
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Iron  pyrites  

—  sinter   

Isinglass  plaster   ^ 

J**9*  25L  25fl 

Jaspery  iron   24 

Jeffersonile  M7 

Jepson  lead  vein  
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238 
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Kakoxene   ^ 

Kaolin  

Karstenite  

Kamin   

Kearney  ore  bed,  St.  Law 

rence  county   25 

Kemblo  mine,  Putnam  co.  U 

Kerolito  279.  308,  aia 

Klaprothine   402 

Kronkite  mine,  Orange  co  in 
K^10  3fi5 


Liverpool  brine  springs. .  'lqz 
Lomonita  3sl 

Longmuir's  sulpL  spring]  U7_ 

Mllc,e   342 

231 
249, 
252 

2ia 
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Maclurite  

Macrotopous  limestone 


lc*  spar   234 

Idocrase  321 

I?,oil°   234 

Ilmenito   431 

Dwta   403 

Indian  pond  ore  bed   33 

Indicolitc  

Indurated  tolc   281 

Inflammable  gas  springs .  128 

Io,,te  451 

Iron  froth  g3  24 

~  Slancc   3J4 

Iron,  manufacture  of,  in 

New- York. ....  3$ 

—  mica   24 

~"    na,'»e   3fl2 

Iron  ore,  magnetic   333. 

—  °«s,  composition  of.  31 


Labrador  feldspar   34J 

—     hornblende....  aoo 

Labradorite   341 

Lake  Sodom   yij 

Laumonite   3S1 

Lead  ashes  

~  8lanc«   44,  412 

—  mines,  45,  48,  49,50.  5JL 
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Lebanon  springs   133 

Lpberkiso   ,'332 

Lederite  m 

Lenticular  clay  iron  ore,  24,  2fi 

Lepidolite  mica  370 

Leucopyrite  

Licvrite   403 

Lignite   jpj 

Lime,  manu/acture  of. . . .  74 
Limestone,  hydraulic ....  254  j 

Limonitc   29,  aflfi 

Liquid  sulphuric  acid....  \JZ 
Lithion  mica  ,  372 


Magnesia,  carbonate  of 

—  hydrobromate  of, 

—  hydrous  silicate  of,  219 

—  silicate  of   283. 

—  siliceous  hydrate  of,  212 

—  sulphate  of  251 

Magnesian  carbonate  of 

hme  232 

marble  Bgn 

—        minerals  ...  52 

~       soils   22 

Magnesia  sulfate*  241 

Magnesitc   249,  279 

Magnesium,  bromide  of^  2SR 
Magnetic  iron   I  gg3 

—  iron  ore  283 

—  iron  pyrites   322 

—  iron  sand   22 

—  oxide  of  iron..  1,  333 

—  Pyi'cs   affii 

—  sulphuret  of  iron .  322 
Makrotypeskalk-haloid..  242 


Malachite 


Malacolite   28£ 

Manganese  ores   53 

—  9Pa»   4flfi 

Mangnnesian  epidoto ....  354 

—  garnet  ....  324 
Manufacture  of  iron  in 

New- York  

Manufacture  of  lime  .. 

Manufacture  of  salt   jjj 

Marhle   G7,  229 

—   magnesian   OjJi 



Marmolite   270 

Masonite   452 
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Mclntyre,  iron  ore  near  .  11 

Meeks'  mine,  Orange  co. .  9 

Meerschaum   2Z2 

Meionitc                 329,  331 

Melinite                 323.  321 

MeJontcrie   329. 

Melinose   418 

Mengit   ill 

Mesolite                  344,  359 

Mesotype                 344,  356 

Messina  sulphur  springs,.  11<> 

Mica   369 

Micaceous  specular  iron  .  24. 

Microlite   452 

Miemite   252 

Milk  quartz   258 

Mineral  oil   182 

—  springs    99 

—  spring,  catalogue  of,  lHQ 

Mispickel   391 

MotybdW  sulfure   438 

Molybdenite   438 

Monazite   152 

Mono-axial  mica   369 

Montezuma  brine   199 

—  brine  springs,  1118 

Moonstone   335 

Mountain  cork   299 

—  mine,  Orange  co.  I 

Mnllicite   492 

Murine  iUi  

Muriate  of  lime   245 

—  of  potash   292 

—  of  soda   198 

Mussito   28fi 

N. 

Naphtc   Ifi2 

Naphtha   182 

Native  alum   202 

—  bismuth   419 

—  copper   429 

—  gold   452 

—  iron              382,  445 

—  magnesia   249 
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Native  silver   442 

—  sulphur   lUl 

—  titanium   422 

Natrolite                344,  359 

Natron   19Z 

Necronite   335 

Needle  spar   235 

Needlestone   259 

Nemalite   2Z2 

Nephrite   2Z3. 

Nethaway's  cave   228 

Nitrate  of  potash   453 

Nitre   458 

Nitrogen   HA 

—  springs   L33 

Non-bituminous  mineral 

coal   188 

Nuttallite                329,  380 

O. 

Obsidian    3lil 

Ochres   fifj 

Ochrey  red  iron  ores  ....  24 

Oclaedral  oxide  of  titanium,  42B 

Octacdrischer  korund . . . .  319 

Octaedrisches  alaun  salz  .  292 

—  chrom-erz  . . .  41111 

—  eisen   392 

—  eisen-erz  ..  1,  383 

—  flus-haloid...  213 

—  kupfer   429 

—  kupfer-erz  . . .  421 

—  wismuth  ....  419 
Octahedral  alum   202 

—  bismuth   419 

—  chrome  ore  . .  499 

—  copper   429 

—  corundum  . ..  3lfl 

—  fluor   213 

—  iron   382 

—  iron  ore. ..  1,  3B3. 

—  red  copper  ore,  421 

Oil  of  vitriol   121 

Oligiste  23j  385 

O'Niel  mine,  Orange  co..  9 
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Onondaga  salt,  composi- 
tion of   118 

Oolitic  limestone   233. 

Opalescent  feldspar  311 

Ores  of  arsenic   58 

—  of  iron   1 

—  of  lead,  zinc  and  cop- 

per   41 

—  of  manganese   58 

—  of  titanium   55 

Orpiment  439 

Orthite  440 

Orthose  334 

Orthotomer  feld-spath  ...  334 

—  kuphon-spath,  359 
Oxide  of  bismuth  41Z 

—  of  manganese  .  53,  491} 

—  of  tin   4iI5 

—  of  zinc  411 

Oxidulated  iron ......  1,  383 

Oxygen   121 
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Palmer  mine,  Clinton  co.  18 
Paratomer  augit-spath . . .  288 
Parntomous  augite  286 

—  limestone  . . .  399 

Pargasitc  298 

Parinthine   329 

Parish  ore  bed,  St.  Law- 
rence county   25 

Patterson  mine,  Orange  co.  7 

Paulite   309 

Pcorlosh  291 

Pearl  spar   258 

Pcarlstone  38Z 

Peat  95,  192 

Penfield  ore  bed,  Essex  c&  U 

Peridot   491 

Peritomer  augit-spath  . . .  399 

—  hal-baryt  212 

Peritomcs  ilus  haloid ....  398 

—  titon-erz   428 

Peritomous  baryte  212 

—      titanium  ore..  428 
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Pctalicc   152 

Petrifying  springs   156 

Petroleum   182. 

Pctrosilex   252 

Pharmacol  ite  247 

Phillips  mine,  Putnam  co.  hi 
Phosphate  of  iron   liil 

—  of  lend   ill 

—  of  lime  229 

—  of  manganese.  ir,!i 
Phosphurcttcd  hydrogen .  122 

Picrolite  222 

Pierre  de  Croix   322 

Pinite  453 

Pijtnzitfl  354 

Pitchstonc   352 

Plaster  of  Paris   62. 

Plaster  stone   61 

Pleonaste   316 

Plomb  carbonate  411 

—  molybdale  4 16 

—  phosphate  417 

_    sulfate  115 

—  eulfure   41  412 

Plumbago  126 

Polychromatischer  fcld- 

spath   3il 

Polylite  405 

Polymignite   453 

Porcelain  clay  .  50.  335,  310 

—  materials  for  59 
Potash  201 

—  alum  202 

—  carbonate  of  201 

—  hydrobromatc  of ..  202 

—  muriate  of   202 

—  sulphate  of  201 

Potasse  sutfatee   201 

Potstonc.  212 

Pottery,  materials  for  .  . .  52 

Prase  252 

Precious  garnet   322 

—  serpentine  2Z2 

Prclinitc   249 

Present's  ore  bed   22 

Min.  —  Paut  lL 
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—  blue  iron  .......  401 

—  blue  malachite . . .  425 

—  copper   422 

—  corundum   ,',i7.ri 

—  datholito   245 

—  epsom  salt   251 

—  feldspar   221 

—  glauber  salt   195 

—  gypsum   238 

—  ln-nvy  spar   2114 

—  iron  ore   336 

—  iron  pyrites   292 

—  kynnite   265 

—  lead 'par. .......  415 

—  limestone   225 

—  schiller  spar   212. 

—  spodumene   252 

—  sulphur   121 

—  talc-mica,  248.279,221 

—  zeolite   344 

Prismatischer  andaluzit . .  252 

—  arsenic-kies   291 

—  augit-spath   2ZQ 

—  blei-baryt   415 

—  disthen-spath  ....  255 

—  distom-spath   245 

—  cisen-kies   292 

—  hal-faaryte   204 

—  korund   2Z5 

—  kupfer-glanz  ....  422 

—  kuphon-spath ....  244 

—  schiller-spath  .. . .  212 

—  schwefel ....... .  121 


—  serpenline-stcatit. .  222 

—  talc-glimmer,  279,  224 

—  triphan-spath  ....  386 
Prismatisches  bitter-salz  .  251 


—  glauber  salz   195 

—  bahronem-erz ....  3fifk 

—  kalk-haloid   235 

  orthnklas-haloid . .  222 

—  litan-crz   422 

Prismatoidal  augite   354 
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Prismatoidal  baryte  219 

—  garnet   323 

—  gypsum  61j  222 

—  Schiller  spar   309. 

—  sulphur  429 

—  zeolite   245 

Prismatoidischer  augit- 
spath  Mt 

—  granat  222 

—  hal-baryte  210 

—  kuphon-spath  ....  315 

—  schiller-spath  ....  202 

—  schwefel   430 

Prismatoidisches  gyps- 
haloid  222 

—  habronem-erz ....  Sflfi 
Protoxide  of  titanium  . . .  428 

Prussian  blue   402 

Pseudomorphs  of  horn- 
blende  202 

Pumice  35Z 

Purple  copper  452 

Puro  atmospheric  water . .  128 

Pyrallolite  298 

Pyramidal  copper  pyrites,  422 

—  feldspar   329 

—  garnet   221 

—  kuphon-spath ....  348 

—  lend  spar   415 

—  titanium   122 

—  zeolite   348 

—  zircon   322 

Pyramidaler  blei-baryt  . .  415 

—  rlain-spalh   329 

—  granat   321 

—  kupfer-kies  422 

—  zircon   328 

Pyramidalcs  titan-erz ....  428 

Pyrcnnite  321 

Pyrijom  225 

Pyrite   282 

Pyritous  copper  422 

Pyrodmalite  225 

Pyromorphite   412 

Pyrope   324 
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Pyroxene  
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Quarz  
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Radiated  asbestus  .  •  301,  212 

—  pyrites  22$ 

—  sulphur,  t  of  iron  .  322 

Raphilito  151 

Red  chalk   311 

Red  clay  ironstone   22 

Red  copper  ore   121 

Red  hematite  ...  23^  2*i  28a 

Red  iron  ore   382 

Red  ironstone   21 

Red  ochre  23,  3Q 

Red  oxide  of  copper  ....  121  | 

—  of  titanium  . . .  122 

—  of  zinc  151 

Red  siliceous  ironstone  . .  22 

Red  zinc  ore   151 

Reincs  atmosphar  gas  —  LZ6 
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Rensselaerite  . .  63.  277,  221 
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Rhatizite  365 
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Rhombohcdral  apatite  . . .  233 

—  corundum   211 

—  emerald   3x1 

—  graphite  126 

—  iron  ore  ....... .  222 

—  iron  pyrites  392 
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—  limestone  215 

—  molybdena   432 
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baryt   HI 

_   korund  3x1 

—  ltuphon-spath ....  352 

—  melan-graphit    ..  1SS 

—  perl-glimmer  ....  361 

—  quarz  251 

—  smamgd   211 

—  talc-glimmer  . . . .  202 

—  tunnaline  356 

Rhombocdrischeseisr  n-crz,  325 

  eiscn-kies  322 

—  flus-haloid  222 

—  kalk-haloid   21a 

Robinson  leal  vein   20 

Rock  crystal  228 

_   wood  292 

Rocklandite  221 

Roman  cement   Z£ 

Ross  lead  vein   511 

|   Rossic  lead  mine   18 

Rubeliite   251 

Ruby  215 

Rutgers  mine,  Clinton  co.  12. 
Rutilc   122 

S. 

Subtile  286 

Sulina  brine  springs   101 

Salines   22 

Salmare  

Salt,  cpsom   221 

—  common,  manufacL  of,  111 

—  processes  of  manufac- 
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Sanford  mine,  Essex  co.  15^  12 

Sapphire   311 

Saquoit  mineral  spring  . .  HI 

Saratoga  springs  

Saussurite  

Scapolitc  

Schaalstein   223. 

Schiller  spar   211 

Schorl  836 

Schwarzes  enl-harz   122 

Scolezitc  222 

Bcorodite  226 

Sea  water   179,  182 

Selenite  61,221 

Seneca  sulphur  spring.  ..'121 
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—  of  manganese .... 
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Smaltine   11 1 

Soapstonc   58j  212 

Soda  curbonntcc   121 

Soda,  hydriodate  of  200 

Soils   82 

Solar  evaporation,  manu- 
facture of  salt  by   LU 

Sonde  murintre   Lii 

—  sulfate   122 

Soufre   121 

Sour  spring   LUj 

Spath  en  tables  222 

Spathic  iron  321 

Spat  hose  iron  327. 

Spear  pyrites  393 

Specular  iron    23 

—  iron  ore  23,  385 

—  oxide  of  iron.  23,  322 

Spcrkisc   323 

Spessartine  223 

Sphcne  433 
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—  soA  218 

—  zinciftrc  212 
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Tantalite   442 

Tephroitc   422 
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Tin  ore   422 

Titane  oxide   428 

—    siliceo-calcairc  . . .  423 

Titanic  acid   422 

Titaniferous  iron  ore  ... .  422 

Titanium  and  its  ores ... .  52 

Topaz   452 

Topazolite   224 

Torf   122 

Torrelitc   401 

Tourbe   122 

Tourmaline   326 

Townscnd  mine,  Putnam 

county   LL 

Trcmolite   222 

Triphone   328 

Triplitc   422 

Trofbare  schwefcl  saurc  .  177 

Troostite   422 

Tufa,  calcareous   122 

Tufaccous  iron  ore   32 

—      marl   231 

Tungstate  of  lima   422 

Tungsten   452 

Tumtstic  ochre   422 

Turf  95,  192 

U. 

Umber   22 

Untheilbarer  retin-allo- 

phon   322 

U  ran  ite   452 

V. 

Variegated  pyritous  cop- 
per   453 

Vauquelinile   418 
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PiOl. 

Verd  antique   QS,  223 

Verona  spring   143 

Vcsuvian  32J 

Vitreous  copper  422 

—    silver  443 

Vivianite   49J 

W. 

Wad   02,  4Qfi 

—  composition  of  several 

varieties  of   55 

Warwickite  436 

Water  limes,  importance 
of  an  attention  to  their 

manufacture  Zfi-82 

Water  limestone   Z5 

Water  of  the  Hudson . ..  lfifl 
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Waters,  mineral   22 

Wcbsterite   322 

Wcmerite   32ft 

White  augito   2flfi 

—    iron  pyrites   322 

— p   lead  ore   414 

Wilks  mine,  Orange  ca  .  2 

Wilson  lead  vein   fill 

Wolfram   4SZ 

Wollastonite   2ZQ 

Wood  coal   121 

X. 

Xanthitc   322 


Y. 

Yellow  copper  pyrites. . .  423 


Yellow  garnet   324 

—  ironstone   22 

—  lead  ore  »<  4Afi 

—  mineral  resin  ....  l£3 

—  ochre   22 

—  oxide  of  tungsten  .  4fi& 

Yenite   403 

Young's  cave   228. 

Z. 

Zeolite                   344,  350 

Ziguelinc   421 

Zinc  blende   403 

—  sulfurfi   408 

Zircon   3IH 

Zirconite   3Zfl 

Zoizite                  308,  354 


ERR  A  TA. 


Page  29.  Among  the  synonyroea  of  Hydrous  Peroxide  of  Iron,  for  "  Rhombohedral  Iron 
Ore,  Jameson,"  and  Rhomboedrischcs  Eisen-Erz,  Mobs,"  read  '*  Prismatic  Iron  Ore, 
Jameson,  and  Prisraatischcs  Habronem-Erz,  and  Prismatoidisches  Habronem-Erz, 
Mohs." 

Page  205,  4th  line  from  the  bottom,  for  "  P  on  o  137°  5'  13","  read  "P  on  o  127°  V  W." 
Page  247,  19th  line  from  the  bottom,  for  "  o  to  the  edge  between  /,"  read  "  P  to  the  edge." 
Page  290.  At  the  top,  for  "Fig.  194,"  read  "Fig.  194  bis." 

Page  301,  10th  and  11th  lines  from  the  bottom,  for  "  k  on  *  55°  4',"  read  "A  on  *  155°  4'." 
Page  302,  7th  line  from  the  bottom,  for  "  Fig.  223,"  read  "  Fig.  223  bis." 
Page  474.  The  reference  "page  257"  should  be  "page  247." 

Page  477,  1st  line,  for  "  Mag.  Carb.  of  Magnesia  and  Qurtz,"  read  "Magncsian  Carbonate 
of  Lime  and  Quartz." 
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Plate  L       A  Section  of  Ball'n  Care,  m  Schoharie  county.   From  Mr.  M»theii.  (See  page  227  of  this  volume.) 
Platx  II.      Plan*  and  Section*  of  the  Shawangunk  Lead  Mine,  near  WurUboro',  in  Sullivan  county.   From  the 

drawingi  fumiahed  by  Mr.  CoTiir.il.,  of  New-York.  (See  page*  50  and  411.) 
Plate  III.    View  of  the  Coal  HiU  or  Home  Lead  Mine,  in  ltotaic,  St.  Lawrence  county,  an  it  appeared  in  the  iiua- 

mer  of  1836.  (See  page*  48  and  413.) 
Plate  IV.    Map  of  the  Lead  Vein  in  Ronnie,  St.  Lawrence  county.  (Sco  the  pages  jutt  referred  to.) 
Plate  V.      Ground  Plan  of  the  Bed»  and  Vein*  of  Magnetic  Iron  Ore,  or  Magnetic  Oxide  of  Iron,  at  Adirondack, 

Essex  county.  (Sec  page  16.) 

P«EKD.  e4  (Seepages.)       '  " 
Plate  VII.   View  of  the  Strata  of  Potalam  Sandatone,  (composed  chiefly  of  quarto,)  a*  exhibited  at  (he  "  Walled 

Bank*,"  about  four  miles  from  the  village  of  Eeesevillc,  Eaaex  county. 
Plate  VIII.  Hopper-form  cavities  and  crystal*  or  Marly  Clay,  at  Bull's  Ouarry,  Madison  county,  and  at  Camilla*, 

Onondaga  county.  (See  pag.  119.) 
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Thia  mine  ta  described  on  page  '18  of  thin  volume,  under  the  name  of  the  Kvau  IsaJ  Mint,  and  the  above  ikMek 
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